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Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith the manuscript of Bulle- 
tin 34 of the Bureau of American Ethnology, entitled ‘ Physiological 
and Medical Observations among the Indians of Southwestern United 
States and Northern Mexico,” by AleS Hrdlitka, Assistant Curator in 
charge of the Division of Physical Anthropology, United States 
National Museum. This bulletin comprises the results of extended 
' researches and personal observations among a large number of tribes 
occupying the arid region of the Southwest and deals with matters 
of great importance to the aborigines and to those agencies, govern- 
mental and otherwise, interested in promoting their welfare, as well] | 
as to the science of Petronciers at large. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL AND MEDICAL OBSERVATIONS 


AMONG THE INDIANS OF SOUTHWESTERN UNITED STATES 
AND NORTHERN MEXICO 


By Aves HrpriéKa 


I. INTRODUCTION 


From 1898 to 1905, in the course of six expeditions,“ the writer 
visited nearly all the Indian tribes in southwestern United States 
(exclusive of California) and in northwestern Mexico. These expe- 
ditions were made primarily in the interest of physical anthropology, 
but, as a physician, the writer had exceptional opportunities for 


acquiring information of a physiological and medical nature. The 


results of his observations, accompanied by data the accuracy of 
which seems clearly established, and including various relevant tests 
and measurements, are herein presented. 

The tribes visited comprised the following: 

In southern Colorado: Southern Ute (with a band of Paiute in 
southeastern Utah); in New Mexico: Jicarilla Apache, Navaho (also 
in Arizona and southern Utah), the Rio Grande Pueblos of Taos, San 
Juan, Jemez, Santo Domingo, Sia, and Isleta, and the western Pueblos 
of Laguna, Acoma, Acomita, and Zui; also the Mescalero Apache; 
in Arizona: Hopi Pueblos, White Mountain and San Carlos Apache, 
Mohave (eastern, or Yavapai, and western), Havasupai, Walapai, 
Papago, Pima, Maricopa, Yuma (mostly in California); in Sonora: 
Opata, Yaqui, and Mayo; in Chihuahua: Tarahumare; in Durango: 
Tepehuane; in Tepic: Cora; in Jalisco: Huichol, Tepecano, remnants 
of the Teul “‘Mekkos,” and Nahua (Tuxpan); in Hidalgo: Otomi; 
in Mexico: Mazahua, Otomi;’ in Michoacan: Tarasco; and in 
Morelos: Aztec (Tlahuiltec). 

Opportunities for observation varied with the tribes. Among some, 
intelligent aid and sympathetic cooperation were.experienced, while 


a The five earlier expeditions were conducted under the general direction of Prof. F. W. Putnam, for 
the American Museum of Natural History, New York; the sixth was made under the auspices of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology. The expenses of the second, third, fourth, and fifth expeditions were 
generously borne by Messrs. Frederic E. Hyde, jr., and B. Talbot B. Hyde, of New Yurk City; and the 
writer takes this occasion to express again his indebtedness to these gentlemen, and his appreciation 
of the liberal spirit with which they have furthered the interests of American anthropology. 
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among others these great helps were partly or wholly lacking; hence 
the notes for different localities are not of equal interest or extent. 
The data concerning medical practices, which among the Indians are 
largely thaumaturgic in character and of minor importance from the 
medical point of view, are especially incomplete. To acquire a thor- 
ough understanding of some of the features of Indian life herein 
touched on would require unusual opportunities and years of patient 
labor in a limited field. 

One of the main results of the present studies is the accumulation 
of evidence that in many points of physiological nature, as well as in 
those relating to medicine, there is much similarity among all the 
tribes visited. This likeness extends, so far as can be judged from 
data and observations on other tribes, far beyond the region already 
outlined. Another point of even greater importance is the growing 
evidence of similarity, though never reaching full identity, of the vital 
processes in Indians and whites. 

In elaborating these data the writer has arranged the text by sub- 
jects rather than by tribes. The report is prefaced with brief notes 
of a more general nature on conditions which determine the welfare 
of the native population, as an outline of these conditions is neces- 
sary to a full appreciation of the physiological and medical studies 
presented. 


II. GENERAL ENVIRONMENT 


The region inhabited by the tribes to which these studies relate 
lies between latitude 38° and 18°, west of the Rio Grande and the 
Mexican Central railway and east of the Rio Colorado and the Gulf 
of California. Much of this vast area, particularly in the north, is 
arid, but, on the whole, the aridity decreases from north to south. It 
is characterized by numerous isolated mountain groups or ridges, in ~ 
which erosion has carved rugged canyons, some of great depth, between 
which extend large level plateaus, or Ilanos.* The slopes are usually 
steep, so that most of the rainfall is speedily drained off through the 
canyons and narrow valleys. The plateaus, mostly sandy, are cov- 
ered more or less with grass and other sparse vegetation, but are 
unfit for cultivation in the absence of artificial irrigation; but the 
river bottoms everywhere afford rich arable lands. The mountain 
summits and the numerous high table-lands are in some instances 
almost barren, but more often they are covered with stuntéd oak or 
cedar. On some of the great mesas, however, particularly in Mexico, 
beautiful forests of oak and pine extend for many miles. 

a A thorough geographic, geologic, and climatologic summary of this whole area is wanting. Contri- 
butions to this subject, however, will be found in Hayden’s, Wheeler’s, Emory’s, and Powell’s, 
contributions, and in the Pacific Railway Surveys. See N. H. Darton’s Catalogue and Index of Con- 


tributions to North American Geology, 1732-1891, Bulletin 127, United States Colon Survey, Wash- 
ington, 1896. : 
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The general surface geology of the tract appears to be quite simple. 
In the northern part the formations are largely Jura-triassic, with 
some volcanic features, while farther south the exposed rocks are 
either of volcanic origin or are limestones or granites. The highest 
plateaus are evidently remains of old extensive plains, the valleys, 
canyons, and other depressions being products of erosion. At pres- 
ent voleanic activity exists only in the extreme south of the area 
dealt with in these studies, in Mexico, but hot springs are found 
throughout the region. Ear thquakes, while occurring occasionally, 
are rarely destructive, except in the vicinity of the volcano of Colima, 
in Mexico. 

The elevation of the areas inhabited by the Indians some or all of 
the time varies from a little above the sea level along the Pacific 
coast to about 8,000 feet in the interior. The large plateaus range 
in altitude from 3,000 to 5,000 feet, the highest mesas reach about 
10,000 feet above the sea, and a few of the peaks rise above this 
elevation. The plains are settled only where there is a constant 
water supply; and the highest mesas are inhabited, if at all, only at 
intervals. The climate of this territory, with a few exceptions, is 
characterized by marked uniformity. From southern Utah and Col- 
orado to the City of Mexico, except in the more southern coast area, 
the period corresponding to the fall, winter, and spring of the middle 
Atlantic seaboard constitutes the dry season. During this season 
vegetation is dormant and animal life scarce. The air is very dry 
and clear, and excessive evaporation takes place. The valleys and 
the lowlands in general are hot in the daytime, the temperature in 
the shade often exceeding 95° and 100° F., but the nights are invari- 
ably cool. In the more elevated portions of the vast area under con- 
sideration the temperature during the day in the dry season is always 
bearable and often very pleasant, while the nights are cold. During 
the winter months the temperature falls below the freezing point. 
From January to March the dry spell is somewhat interrupted and 
snow and rain fall at irregular intervals. Only rarely is the rain- 
fall at this time heavy. Along the Pacific slope of Mexico, in south- 
ern Sinaloa and Tepic, precipitation is more frequent and there is a 
source of additional moisture in the dews. In October, for example, 
at the beginning of dry weather in the latter region, the writer’s party 
was greatly inconvenienced by unhealthful morning dews that were 
quite equal to moderate showers. 

During the dry season there occur frequently on the sandy pla- 
teaus, particularly those of New Mexico and Arizona, more or less 
violent and protracted ‘‘sandstorms.”” These result, directly or - 
indirectly, in much physical suffering to the Indian, though only 
exceptionally are they dangerous to life. They interfere also with 
agriculture. 
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In May in the south and extending to July in the north the main 
season of rain begins. The dry stream beds become, inmany localities, 
seething, muddy torrents; water collects in every depression; vegeta- 
tion springs up with remarkable celerity; animal life in many forms 
rapidly increases, and the whole life of the people changes. The 
rainy season has various phases, according to which the activities of 
the natives are regulated. In some localities heavy thunder showers 
are of almost daily occurrence, with intermissions of clear weather. 
The mornings are generally clear and bright, but as the day advances 
heat and moisture increase, and. about midday thunder and rain 
begin. At times the downpour continues from two to four days 
and nights, with scarcely an intermission. Night rain is not rare. 
Notwithstanding this the nights are often cool and comfortable, 
particularly in the highlands, but elsewhere they are generally hot. 
In the lowlands near the coast the moisture-laden atmosphere 
becomes very oppressive and debilitating, and good sleep is often 
impossible. The rainy season lasts, with more or less regularity, 
until the end of September. In the more arid parts of the region, 
in the north, the rains are less frequent and regular than farther 
south, and during some years practically continuous drought, econom- 
ically very serious for the Indian, is experienced. The greatest 
rainfall occurs along the western coast of Mexico. This period, 
besides affecting profoundly the life of the natives, exercises also 
a great influence upon their well-being, thought, and culture. 

The sources of water supply for man in this region are springs, 
pools, and streams; but during the dry season many of these become 
exhausted. This entails great hardship on the white man and his 
domestic animals, but usually affects less the native, who is better 
acquainted with the scattered springs and water pockets and in case 
of necessity moves to a more advantageous location. 

The waters found in this vast region possess a variety of charac- 
teristics. Many pools and streams, especially in the northern part, 
are charged with mineral products, chiefly with the salts of the alka- 
line metals, and often they contain also considerable clayey matter. 
A few of the springs yield good, clear water, but numerous others 
are more or less charged with mineral substances. Sulphurous and 
other springs of various temperatures are found mostly in the moun- 
tainous parts of northern Mexico. No really poisonous springs have 
been observed. The springs, especially those containing hot sul- 
phurous waters, are frequently utilized by whites for bathing, and are 
highly regarded locally for their medicinal properties. A good example 
of such springs is found at Chapala, Mexico. Water containing 
hydrogen sulphide is also used as a curative agent by some of the 
Indians, both internally and externally, though without rational 
knowledge of its properties. . 
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The fauna and flora of the region are diminishing in importance 
to the Indian. The dangerous animals of prey as well as the larger 
game are, in many localities, being thinned out or exterminated, and 
the cultivated products of the soil are gradually superseding more 
and more the roots and seeds of wild plants used for food. There 
remain the smaller noxious animals, the parasites and insects (ticks, 
lice, worms, mosquitoes, flies, ants, spiders, centipeds, etc.), scor- 
pions, and snakes, and also the ivies and other poisonous plants. 
‘These impose on the native not only a considerable struggle, but also 
much danger to health and even life. 


III. INDIAN POPULATION 


In the vast region which has been briefly described there are still to 
be found somewhat more than 100,000 Indians of pure blood. This 
aboriginal population, as well as the much more numerous white and 

mixed elements, increases, generally speaking, in density from north 

to south. In southwestern United States all the tribes, with the 
exception of a portion of the Papago, reside on reservations. The 
densest native population is found in Mexico, along the Rio Mayo 
in Sonora, in the Otomi country of the state of Hidalgo, and in the 
Tarasco region of Michoacan. The territory southwest and southeast 
from that covered by this paper has an Indian population that largely 
outnumbers the whites. Available official data give the numerical 
strength of the tribes studied as follows: 


Population 


A. UNITED STATES TRIBES VISITED 


| 
Tribe. 1890.@ 1900.2 1903.0 1904.¢ 1905.0 1906. 
Hesomunern Utes: 22.00... .. weecae € 985 € 995 941 962 € 887 845 
II. Apache: ; 
White Mountain............... (@ _ 1,928 2,028 2,058 2,090 2,072 
AMMO ATIOS |. 2-6-2 et ne ne (f) 2,542 | 9 2,578 2,226 2,148 2,145 
MO SiGI GIG = a | 513 482 439 h 452 460 460 
JGR Ee Gene oe 808 815 774 782 795 784 


a Eleventh Census. 

b Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

¢ Special reports of agents and Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

@ In the enumeration of 1890 the White Mountain, Fort Apache, and San Carlos Apache are stated 
to have numbered together 4,041 individuals, which is undoubtedly an underestimate. 

e The Report on Indians of the Eleventh Census contains the clause: ‘‘57 Southern Utes have recently 
been removed to the Uinta agency, Utah.’’ Some of this number, apparently not counted with the 
Southern Ute in 1890, may have returned before 1900, thus causing the seeming increase in the tribe. 
In 1905 the Southern Ute are reported as follows: Fort Lewis school (unallotted Ute), 502; Southern 
Ute school (Capotes and Moache), 385; in 1906: Fort Lewis school (Wiminuche, unallotted), 464; 
Southern Ute school, 381. . . 

fSan Carlos, 1,066; Coyoteros, 489; and Tontos, 667; in addition to which there were 2 San Carlos 
and 2 Tonto pupils in the school at Phoenix. 

91902. 

h In the 1905 and 1906 counts are apparently included the Lipan, about 25 individuals, who formerly 

_ lived about the Santa Rosa mountains, northern Mexico. 


i 
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Population—Continued 


A. UNITED STATES TRIBES VISITED—Continued 


Tribe. 1890. 1900. 1903. 1904. | 1905. 1906. 

Tad Walapat-o- 3. o-Scctemcnicsccsasaceees 630 584 520 514 520 513 
ib. Havastipal ee: 2 cfec-cscsdoceiee seces| tees 250 237 207 174 ice 
TURAN ERT OC Re eee seca nabeco mee 17,204 | 21,826 | 23,054 | . 27,379 | 28,544 28, 607 
TV shuebloss all> eee ete el ecco 10,283 | % 10,015 10,881 10, 526 10,870 11,076 
LOD. eer aoe eet oe oe ee 1,996 | 61,832 1,860 1,878 b 2,150 52,150 
PASE ee hee aS ey aR pe ey Ie 1,621 1, 523 1,547 1,521 1,514 1,514 
Rio Grande littorale.......-... 6,766 6, 660 7,124 7,127 7,206 7, 412 
Vir Papagorecececctadsc cess sos ecem ese | tceaee = ee eens 44,422 4,790 4,823 4,981 
Vile Pina ee aes ers eet ee 4,464 4,350 4,450 | €3,840 3,900 3,936 
Vive Maricopace descr aeem eee asaeeas 315 345 360 403 350 344 
VDT MOA VOU Se sen eo ha omonteitan tee 92,500 Stan. = = sat (eeesioaeee 1,623) | eee 1,843 

IX. Yuma: : 
On Yuma reservation......... 1,208 634 654 656 675 807 
On San Carlos reservation..... 240 (?) (2) (7h) 42 42 

B. MEXICAN TRIBES VISITED 
Latest 
Tribe. official Estimates. 
data.j 
XG Opaitaln sa aamcce eee occa See 44 | Pure-bloods probably fewer than 1,000; numerous 
mixed-bloods,*& 

SCD PY aqules. cctaec eee tases cae ees 14,051 | Whole tribe (including pacific Yaqui and the mixed- 
bloods) not far from 20,000 in 1902; fewer to-day. 


@No count of this tribe is absolutely accurate, but a continuous increase is very probable. 

dIn these enumerations no account was taken of the Hopi living off the reservation, who in 1903 
numbered 350. If this number was about the same in 1900, 1903, and 1904, which is probable, then the 
total number of Hopi for those years was, respectively, about 2,182, 2,210, and 2,234, and the total of all 
Pueblos in 1900 about 10,365. In 1905 the Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs gives: Hopi 
at Hopi school, 2,000; Hopi at Western Navaho school, 150; Report for 1906 gives the same data. 

¢ For early accounts of the population of various pueblos, including Hopi, and for those of the Navaho, 
see the Report on Indians, Eleventh Census, 1890, Washington, 1894; the various reports of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs; and H. H. Bancroft’s History of Arizona and New Mexico. For popu- 
lations of the separate Rio Grande pueblos, see the Report on Indians, Eleventh Census, 407, and 
the Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 292, 1890 (also other reports of the latter series). 
Detailed data of the Twelfth Census (1900) on Indian population are not as yet available. For some 
of the results of this enumeration see first and second Population volumes. 

d arlier estimates more uncertain. No accurate count exists of the Papago off reservations and 
none at all of those in Mexico. The 1905 figures include the 1904 count of the Papago under the San 
Xavier farmer, with a new count of those at the Pima school. 

e The 1904 Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs gives the number of Pima as 3,840; as there 
was no epidemic in the tribe during the year, and as the count agrees with that of 1905, the former esti- 
mates can not be correct; the agent’s report for the year offers no explanation. 

f No accurate census of the whole tribe available. At the Colorado River agency the Mohave num- 
bered 640 in 1890, 662 in 1900, 649 in 1901, 523 in 1902, 510 in 1903, 508 in 1905, and 494 in 1906. No expla- 
nation of the gradual loss is given, and but limited data are available concerning other portions of 
the tribe (Fort Mohave, Needles). The 1904 count at Fort Mohave shows 892 individuals; that in 
1905, 856; that in 1906, 829. The total population of the tribe for 1904 includes 228, and that for 
1906, 520 Mohave, or Yavapai, known as “ Mohave Apache.”’ 

g Approximate. 

h None; removed. 

iThe 1905 Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs gives also 60 “ Yuma in Arizona,” paguably 
the “Yuma Apache.” The 1906 report gives 27 “Yuma Apache”’ at Camp McDowell. 

j Kindly furnished, as “the latest official numbers’’ in November, 1904, by Dr. Antonio Pefiafiel, 
the general director of Mexican statistics. : 

k For literature on earlier estimates of the numbers.of Opata, Yaqui, and Mayo see author's Notes 
on the Indians of Sonora, Mexico, American Anthropologist, n. s., VI, no. 1, J an.-Mar., 1904. 
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Population—Continued 


BR. MEXICAN TRIBES VISITED—Continued 


Latest ‘ 
Tribe. official Estimates. 
data. 
Mile Mary Ol oes Suteeex ieee eer 17,172 | About 20,000. 
DET araniwimMare. —. 5a. o Sewes 2 19,778 
XIV. Tepehuane: 
Chihushua..........2..2.-- 431 i ; 
Northern and southern ineluded, 3,000 to 4,000. 
DuUTaneOrc: 22 bs mi oecs<-,2 3, 221 
OVER VODECHMNO ts ance ines sects os veces ~'s 300 to 400. 
DENG, GEE IG) eS Se 3,818 | 3,000 to 3,500. 
DENT OO EY A SA SS 3,187 | 3,000. 
SUES OS USUTTE ene Several thousand; close estimate very difficult. 
DID, EE 0 41,012 
XX. Otomi: 
iA Oars es coe s ass 35 93, 281 
MC SICOM eee ae os sae oo 55, 251 
OO IN VE OS 2 45, 797 ) 
XXII. Tlahuiltec (Aztec): Morelos...| 26,566 | No longer exist as tribal entity ; accurate count 
impossible. 


The proportion of mixed-bloods differs in the various tribes. It is 
insignificant in most of the northern tribes and in those of the Sierras, 
quite small in some of the Rio Grande pueblos (for example, Santo 
Domingo) and among the Yaqui and Mayo, and moderate among the 
Opata, Nahua, and Otomi. But even among the latter there is no 
dearth of pure-blood individuals and even whole families. It was 
full-bloods alone who received attention. The recognition of mixed- 
bloods is not generally difficult after proper experience has been 
acquired. 

IV. SUBDIVISIONS OF THE TRIBES 2 


Tuerr LocaTION AND Puysicar TYPES 


The Southern Ute, or, as they call themselves, Nu-chi-uh or 
No-o-che, comprise the bands known as Capotes (‘mountain people’), 
Moache (‘plains people’’), and Wiminuche (‘‘poor people’’). All 
’ these live in southern Colorado, in the semiarid region about Ute 
mountain, Mesa Verde, and the Fort Lewis school, and in the shallow, 
now well-watered, valleys about the agency at Ignacio. The Wimi- 
nuche, the strongest of the three bands (estimated to number 500 in 
1899), occupy the country about the Navaho Springs subagency 
(around Ute mountain and a part of Mesa Verde) and the Fort Lewis 
school, and have until recently retained their primitive habits and 
customs. The other two bands live near Ignacio and are somewhat 
more civilized. 


@ For further details consult Handbook of American Indians, Bulletin 30, Bureau of American 
Ethnology. 
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The people generally known as Apache, but who call themselves 
N’dé, are to-day confined to three reservations in the Southwest. Of 
these the largest is in southern Arizona, and its two divisions are 
known as the White Mountain and the San Carlos Indian reserves; 
the second is the Mescalero reservation, lying largely in the Sierra 
Blanca of southeastern New Mexico; and the third is the Jicarilla 
reservation, situated in northwestern New Mexico. Besides these 
there are 98 Chiricahua prisoners of war at Fort Sill and a band of 
155 so-called Kiowa Apache under the Kiowa agency, Oklahoma; 
a small free band of Chiricahua are believed still to be in the moun- 
tains of northern Chihuahua. The Apache segregated on the White 
Mountain and the San Carlos reserves, in Arizona, include the tribes 
known as Tontos, Pinalefios, Mimbrefios, Coyoteros, and Gilefios, 
together with settled Chiricahua and remnants of tribes or bands for- 
merly known to the whites under still other appellations. It is 
doubtful if these divisions were at any time separate tribes im the 
strict sense of the term; more likely they were bands living more or 
less apart and were given the above-mentioned names by the Mexicans.% 

Besides the foregoing subdivisions of the Apache there are found in 
the Southwest two other Athapascan tribes, the Navaho in New 
Mexico and Arizona, and the Lipan until 1904 enaad Piedras Negras 
and the Santa Roc mountains near the Mexican boundary in Chi- 
huahua, but now removed to the Mescalero reservation in New Mex- 
ico. The Lipan, reduced to about 30 individuals, are a true branch 
of the Apache. The Navaho, notwithstanding the practical unity of 
language and doubtless some Sepake mixture, are much more closely 
fea both physically and ethnically to the Pueblos 

There are also two small tribes in northern Arizona who speak the 
Yuman language, but physically approximate very closely the true 
Apache, namely, the Walapai (in their own language H-pa) and the 
Havasupai. Small bands in Arizona known as the Mohave Apache or 
Yavapai, and the Yuma Apache, both mow located mainly at the 
old Camp McDowell, are very nearly pure contigents respectively of 
the Mohave and the Yuma. Until recently they lived on the San 
Carlos reservation, but held aloof from the Apache and acquired 
neither their blood nor their language. 

The Apache group is one of great interest in that it presents a 
clearly defined physical type, radically different from that of most of 
its present neighbors, as well as from that of the ancient inhabitants 
of the same territory. Examination of the living, as well as of the 
skeletal remains, shows remarkable homogeneity, notwithstanding a 
slight Mexican admixture through former captives. The Jicarillas 


a The names of these bands, and the localities which they occupied, have been summarized by Ban- 
croft, Native Races, 1, 473 et seq. For other bands see the author’s Notes on San Carlos Apache, 
American Anthropologist, n. s., VII, no. 8, July-Sept., 1905, 480. 
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alone seem to have mingled to a somewhat greater extent with other 
tribes. They imtermarried in quite recent. times with some of the 
inhabitants of Taos pueblo and with the Ute, but the majority 
still distinctly show Apache type. The Walapai and the Havasupai 
seem to be almost entirely free from foreign mixture. 

The Havasupai, popularly known also as Supai and as Coconino, 
live most of the year in the deep, narrow Cataract canyon through 
which flows a tributary of the Colorado; but on the approach of 
winter they move to the surrounding mesas, where they construct 
dwellings of primitive form and devote themselves to hunting. 

The Navaho, calling themselves Di-né, are an independent, self- 
supporting tribe who live on and considerably beyond the borders of 
a great semiarid reservation extending over parts of Colorado, Utah, 
New Mexico, and Arizona. With the exception of the much-mixed 
Cherokee, this is the largest tribe in the United States, and in every 
way one of the most promising. The writer visited this people in all 
parts of their domain. Notwithstanding their mixed Indian origin, 
the Navaho possess a characteristic physiognomy, a great degree of 
uniformity in physical features, and practically the same habits 
throughout their extensive territory. 

Through the writing of Fewkes, Stephen, Mindeleff, Owens, Voth, 
Hough, and others, the Hopi are among the best known of the 
indigenous peoples of southwestern United States. The tribe lives 
in seven villages, of which five are very old and two (Sichomovi and 
Hano) are historic; with the exception of Oraibi none of the villages 
occupies its prehistoric site. Hano was settled about the year 
1710 by Tewa people from near the Rio Grande, and its people al- 
though only partially assimilated with the Hopi are officially classed 
with the latter. These seven pueblos are situated on three high 
neighboring mesas, nearly 7,000 feet above the sea level, in the sandy, 
dry, arid region of northeastern Arizona. The Hopi are a poor 
sedentary people, subsisting almost entirely by agriculture; and 
in their physical characters they closely resemble the Zuni.” 

The Zufii, or, as they call themselves, Shiwi or Ashiwit, are a large 
southern branch of the Pueblos. These Indians, well known through 
the studies of Cushing, Mrs. Stevenson, and others, occupy a reserva- 
tion situated a little more than 30 miles south of Gallup, New Mexico. 
They live in one large old village (called by them Shiwinakwin), 
built in an extensive plain traversed by a small stream—the Zufi 
river. They occupy also, in outlying fertile valleys, the villages of 
Ojo Caliente, Nutria, and Pescado, where but few live permanently, 
but to which numerous families move during each farming season. 


a¥For an account of recent disturbances affecting Oraibi and resulting in the establishment of an 
additional settlement, see Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1906 and especially Report 
for 1907. e 
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The Papago (in their language O-o-tam or Pa-pa-ve O-o-tam) 
occupy more than 20 small villages ¢ along the frontier of Arizona 
and Sonora. The largest of these settlements is San Xavier, south 
of Tucson. More or less isolated rancherias extend southward to 
near the Rio de Altar, in Sonora. A small separate body of Papago 
are settled west of Torres, a station on the Sonora railway a short 
distance south of Hermosillo. The tribe has a slight Spanish admix- 
ture, but preserves to a great extent its independence and many 
primitive habits. Being closely related in language to the Pima, 
the Papago were supposed to be physically identical with them, but 
such is not the case, although there is considerable blood relationship 
between the two tribes, due to intermarriage. 

The Pima know themselves as Ak-ki-nal-tam-o-tam (‘river peo- 
ple”, referring to the Gila, their principal stream). They have inter- 
married with the Papago and to a slight extent with the Maricopa 
also. The Pima are a very interesting tribe physically, being closely 
related in this respect to the ancient people of southern Utah in the 
~ north, the Tarahumare in the south, and the great race of American . 
dolichocephals in general. 

The Pimas Bajos, or Nevome, still live along a part of the upper 
Rio Yaqui, as well as in certain localities about Ures (e. g., Pueblo 
Viejo), and a few of this tribe are found in the district of Magdalena, 
in Sonora. 

The Mohave know themselves as Mk-hd-ve (pronounced by some 
mak-ha-ve, a-mak-ha-ve, a-mok-ha-ve), and are separated into two 
groups. One of these is on the Colorado River reservation, the other 
and larger about Needles and Fort Mohave. A closely related tribe, 
formerly known as Yavapai, but now officially called Mohave Apache, 
are settled on the Verde and at old Camp McDowell. The Mohave, 
who are of almost pure blood, are physically related to the Yuma 
and some of the Pueblos, as well as to the Mission Indians of Cali- 
fornia. 

The Yuma (who call themselves Ku-tsa-ni) number more than 800, 
divided into three bands. One of these, numbering fewer than 30 
individuals, is at Camp McDowell; another, of about 50 persons, is 
settled on the eastern bank of the Colorado near the boundary 
line; and the third, the main body of the tribe, live in the low, allu- 
vial, hot region along the western bank of the lower Colorado, mainly 
in the neighborhood of the school at Fort Yuma, California. While 
closely allied physically to the Mohave, many exhibit characteristics 
of physiognomy which remind the observer of the Navaho. 

The remnants of the Opata are found principally along the San 
Miguel river, in Sonora, but they are met with also at many points 


aSee the Map of Papago Indian towns by C. W. Wood, facing p. 142, Report on Indians, Eleventh 
Census, 1890, Washington, 1894. 
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farther west, in their ancient territory. This people is disappearing 
through voluntary amalgamation with the Mexicans. 

The still numerous Yaqui remained centered along the lower Rio 
Yaqui until a comparatively recent date, but they are now scattered : 
over the larger part of southern Sonora. Physically the tribe is 
related to the Pima, but it contains some Mayo and other admixture. 

The Mayo, the largest tribe of Sonora, occupy practically the same 
region as they did in the sixteenth century—the lower part of the 
Mayo valley and much of ancient Ostimuri. 

The Tarahumare are a populous tribe of Chihuahua, and are still 
in a primitive condition. They live in the barrancas and lower lands 
of a very rugged country situated largely in the Sierra Madre. 
Numerous families inhabit caves during at least a portion of the 
year. 

The Tepehuane, or, as they call themselves. O-o-dam, the tradi- 
tional invaders who formerly ranged over the territory from southern 
Chihuahua through Durango to Jalisco and Tepic, now consist of 
two moderately large groups of about equal size, one in the extreme 
north and the other in the extreme south of their former territory. 
The northern group, of which but little was seen, is concentrated 
mainly in the district of Guadalupe y Calvo, but scattered families 
are found in the mountainous country along the Rio Colorado and 
thence southeastward as far as the dependencies of Santiago de 
Papasquiaro. The center of the southern Tepehuane domain is the 
rough, elevated, healthful region in southern Durango, southwest of 
Mezquital, about the tributaries of the river of the same name. The 
principal settlement in this district is Huktir, or, as it is more com- 
monly known, Santa Maria de Ocotan.’ 

The Tepecano, a small but interesting tribe, probably a branch of 
the Tepehuane, live at and about Askeltan, in the valley of the 

Rio de Bolafios. A small contingent of the tribe within recent times 
has settled farther south, near the Rio Santiago.° 

The Huichol occupy the rugged sierra in the state of Jalisco, 
between the country of the Tepecano and that of the Cora. They 
live mostly in scattered rancherias, but in winter and during cere- 
monies they assemble at a number of villages, the principal of which 
are Santa Catarina, San Andres, and San Sebastian. . 

The Cora are scattered from the northern part of the territory of 
Tepic to near the Rio Santiago, mostly west of the Rio Jesus Maria. 


a¥or details concerning the Sonora tribes, see the writer’s Notes on the Indians of Sonora, Mexico, 
American Anthropologist, n. s., VI, no. 1, Jan.—Mar., 1904. 

6 Other southern Tepehuane villages are Joconostla, Calendaria, Temoaya, Teneraca, Tascaringa, 
San Francisco, or Koshweglim, and San Francisco de las Lajas. In addition, some Tepehuane are 
settled with Indians speaking the Nahua and some whites in Pueblo Viejo. Pueblo Nuevo, and Mil- 
pillas Grande, with Milpillas Chico, in Tepic. j 

¢For more details see the writer’s Chichimecs, etc., American Anthropologist, n. s., V, no. 3, July— 
September, 1903. 
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Like the Huichol, most of the tribe live during a large part of the 
year in isolated rancherias. After a harvest is completed, and during 
fiestas at other times in the year, the families congregate in villages, 
. the chief of which are Iauchke, or Nayar, on the famous Mesa de 
Tonate, Chusite, or Jesus Maria, on a portion of the western border of 
the river of the same name, and Kwaimaluse, or Santa Teresa, on the 
highland in the northwestern part of the Cora country. Lesser vil- 
lages are Washihap, or Dolores, Wainamota, Wazamota (formerly 
Tepehuane, at present probably a mixed population), Kwarata, or 
San Francisco, and Diskatan. The people are physically allied to 
the Huichol, Tepecano, Tepehuane, the Meccos, Mayo, Opata, a 
Papago element, and the Yuma-Mohave. 

The Tarasco, who live in Michoacan, are a large tribe, in many lo- 
calities still of pure blood, in others mixed. Their principal settlements 
lie south and east of Zamora and around Lake Patzcuaro. The writer’s 
investigations were conducted mainly in the large village of Tarequato. 
Physically the Tarasco are closely allied to the Tarahumare in the 
north, and to the Aztec and Otomi peoples in the south. 

The Otomi are a very large tribe, but although still oceupying a 
nearly continuous territory, have long since ceased to form a unit. 
Many of the Otomi are still full-bloods and speak their own language, 
but political cohesion extends only a short distance beyond the villages. 
In numerous localities there is considerable mixture with Mexicans. 
The general social status of the people, especially where mixture pre- 
vails, is of the lowest. ‘The Otomi are settled in the somewhat moun- 
tainous region extending northeast, north, and northwest to west 
from the City of Mexico, over part of the Federal District, and parts 
of the states of Puebla,* Hidalgo,’ Queretaro,® and Mexico,? a region 
covering approximately 10,000 square miles. In the state of Mexico 
the Otomi live in close proximity to the distantly related Mazahua, 
but the two tribes mingle but little. 

The Mazahua, a smaller but generally better preserved tribe than 
the Otomi, live chiefly in a number of villages’ in the district of 
Prtinevess state of Mexico. According to all that could be learned 
of this people, through both inquiry and anthropometric examina- 
tion, the Mazahua are distinct from the Otomi, although both show 
blood relationship due to intermixture. They are more closely related 
to the Tarasco. 


a Along the northern boundary to beyond Pahuatlan. 

+ Especially in the districts of Fajayucan, Ixmiquilpan, Octopan, Tula and others. 

¢ District of San Juan del Rio. 

d Districts from Lerma to San Felipe (along the Mexican National railway), and northward. ~ 

e The greater portion of this, however, belongs to the whites. 

/San Bartolo, San Pedro de los Bafios, San Juan de los Jares, San. Francisco, Santiago Cuisilapa (or 
Xilapa), Los Reyes, Xocotitla, San Antonio, Santo Domingo, Concepcion de los Bafos, Totonilco, 
Tlacomulco, San Lorenzo, Santa Cruz, and others, *. 
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The Tlahuiltec, a branch of the Aztec,* live in villages in the 
state of Morelos.? Cuautepec, a large village east of Cuernavaca, 
is entirely occupied by them, a large majority of the inhabitants 
being full-bloods. Tetelcingo, another large settlement, containing 
1,500 to 2,000 inhabitants, lies 2 leagues north of the city of Coautla. 

The physical relations of the tribes examined, which, however, 
should not be understood as indicating tribal identity, are, briefly, 
as follows, the differences between I and II¢ being less than those 
between either of these and IIT: 


I Imig III 
Apache (ail branches). Maricopa. Pima. 
Lipan. Mohave. Papago. 
Walapai. . Yuma. Ute and Paiute. 
Havasupai. Navaho. Some of the Pueblos. 
, Western and some of eastern Pueb- | Tarahumare, 
los. Yaqui. 
Opata. Tarasco. 
Mayo. Mazahua. 
Tepehuane. Aztec. 
Cora. Otomi. 
; Tepecano. 
Huichol. 
““Meccos.” 
Nahua (Jalisco) 


All these people live under conditions and have habits which 
differ more or less from those of the whites, and which are capable 
of influencing their normal physiological functions as well as their 
health. The following chapters touch upon the chief of these factors. 


V. PERSONAL ENVIRONMENT 
CLOTHING 


Clothing is of considerable hygienic importance in the life of the 
Indian, particularly in southwestern United States, where he must 
adopt, in place of his simple native garments, the shoes, hat, under- 
clothing, and outer apparel of the whites. In Mexico the change 
is far more gradual and less radical. 

The Indians not affected, or affected but little, by the influence 
of whites usually dress rather scantily at all seasons. Among the 
more primitive tribes the men wear regularly sandals or moc- 
casins, breechcloth, and belt, and during the cooler parts of the 


a See Francisco P. Reyes’s Manualito de la Geografia del Estado L. y 8. de Morelos, Mexico, 1890. 

+ There are no definite boundaries to the tribe. The people blend on all sides with other Indians and 
with mixed-bloods. 

¢ Particularly with regard to group I and the Maricopa. 
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day have about them a light blanket; they wear less. regularly 
simple trousers and shirt,.pouches suspended from the belt or from 
the shoulder, and a palm hat (pl. 1). When it is warm the older 
men especially like to dispense with everything except the breech- 
cloth, the young men doing the same only in races and certain 
dances. On the road the light trousers are rolled up as high as 
possible, leaving the limbs bare (pl. 1). The women generally wear 
a single skirt, with a shirt or blouse, or a single body garment taking 
place of both, and a belt. Indoors the covering of the upper part 
of the body is often removed. They do not always possess a blanket, 
and go mostly with head and feet bare. Children up to 1 year of 
age are usually kept, well swathed, in the baby carriers; from 1 to 
5 or 6 years they are often left, except when it is quite cold, entirely 
naked, or they run about clad in a shirt only; later on they are 
dressed like adults. 

One can observe all stages of approach from the simple native dress 
to the regular attire of civilized people. The change is most appar- 
ent in the tribes of the United States. The native woolens and skins 
give way first to trade cottons and then to the usual clothing of 
the whites. Shoes take the place of sandals, warmer felt hats are 
substituted for those of palm, the Mexican Indian women become 
accustomed to the rebozo, which covers the head and shoulders, and 
overcoats supplant blankets. It is noticeable that the Indian soon 
acquires a preference for clothing himself abundantly and even to 
excess. 

The whole process of change in quality and quantity of clothing 
must exercise considerable influence on the circulation and texture, 
as it does on the color, of the skin. It must affect the resistance of 
the body to the elements, and it is logical to suppose that before 
the change becomes a well-established habit it reacts unfavorably 
on the health of the Indian. 

The subject of hair dressing and personal adornment, connected 
with that of clothing, has more of psychologic and ethnologic than 
of hygienic interest, yet there are minor exceptions. The long, 
artificially twisted and matted hair of the Yuma, Maricopa, Mohave, 
and of a few Pima is of necessity more or less unclean and conduces 
to the presence of vermin.* Among the Navaho, Walapai, Pima, 
and others the chi, or red paint, a mixture of red ocher and fat, is 
often applied to the cheeks of women and children as a hygienic 
measure to protect the skin against the sun and dry winds. Again, 


a These twists are from time to time cleaned by quite an original process. This consists in working 
into the hair a mass of the fine rivermud. The head is then wrapped with a handkerchief and the mud 
allowed to dry. It may be allowed to remain only overnight or be worn longer, after which it is thor- 
oughly washed out, the hair being then dressed as before. The sap of the mesquite may be added to 
the mud, making the mixture not only more effectual to kill the vermin, but also to stain the hair 
(which in some cases is more or less sunbleached) a fine black, very much like the natural color. 
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the tattooing, practised most among the Mohave, Yuma, and Pima, 
is undoubtedly attended with physical inconveniences and dangers 
as among the whites. Tlahuiltec women color their hair with the 
juice of a plant known locally as shok-J-it. This turns the ordi- 
narily black hair at first greenish and then reddish yellow. It is 
difficult to judge of the effect of this treatment on growth or vitality 
of the hair, but a head of good hair among these women is uncommon. 


- 


DWELLINGS 


The character, degree of segregation, and especially the site of a 
dwelling and its cleanliness, are all items of much hygienic importance. 
The dwellings of the Indians of the region under consideration may be 
divided into permanent and temporary structures. The first include 
dwellings built more or less after the style of those of the neighboring 
whites, of the aggregate pueblo structures (pl. m, 6), and various brush, 
reed, and earth dwellings (pls. m1 to x11); the second comprise shelters 
and brush structures of varying forms, and tipis or tents (pls. v1, 
IX-ea xd). 

All except the modern Indian dwellings possess certain points in 
common. With the exception of some pueblo dwellings, the native 
houses are windowless and are provided with only a small opening for 
entrance and exit, which, when the dwelling is occupied, is usually 
kept closed with a blanket. The only additional aperture is a smoke- 
_ vent in the roof or at the apex. Owing chiefly to the absence of 
larger openings in the walls, the inside of the dwelling is much dark- 
ened, but possesses the merit of being warmer in winter and cooler in 
hot weather than the outer air. Ventilation is good in only the less 
substantial structures, particularly those made of brush. In the 
earth-covered hogans (pls. 11, a, vi, @), in the hemispherical Pima mud 
dwellings, in some of the adobe houses, and especially in the pueblo 
communal rooms or kivas, ventilation is poor even when aided by 
fire. Over night, or when a large number of Indians congregate in 
such a dwelling, as they often do for social meetings or for gambling, 
the air becomes foul and deleterious to health. The smoke, also, is 
annoying and irritates the eyes. Dampness of the dwellings, even of 
the more massive structures, is unknown during the dry season, but in 
rainy weather humidity can not be avoided, and houses of all kinds 

generally become less comfortable and healthful. 
In the arrangement of Indian dwellings two opposite tendencies are 
noticeable, one apparently the result of long-continued habit, due to 
-necessity, the other arising from social impulses. Every Indian 
family (with exceptions among the Pueblos) builds its dwelling iso- 
lated, yet at the same time there is an inclination toward congrega- 
tion. The common outcome of these opposed motives is a scattered 
village. In a typical Indian village, the pueblo excepted, the cluster 
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of dwellings belonging to each family is sufficiently isolated to be free 
from interference by its neighbors (see especially pls. viz, x1r). During 
the farming season many such villages (ncluding some ot the pueblos) 
are nearly deserted, their inhabitants having moved to the widely 
separated and sometimes remote ranches. The tendency toward 
isolation originated, it would seem, in conditions of Indian farm- 
ing, due in turn to the nature of the country,“ and manifested as 
it me even in the villages, it constitutes a favorable hygienic agent of 
considerable importance. 

The favorite site for an Indian dwelling or village is an elevated 
spot, convenient though not necessarily very near to a perennial 
water supply sufficient for domestic purposes. No actual hygienic 
precaution is taken in the selection of the site. The older villages 
were usually built with a view to defense, while the more modern 
Indian settlements, as well as the ranches, are situated according to 
convenience ornecessity. The majority of the villages that are situated 
on high land or on slopes are naturally salubrious, but the situation of 
some of those on low ground, as for instance that of the Yuma (pl. vit), 
must contribute largely to the ill health of the inhabitants. With the 
exception of shallow pits in dry river beds, no wells are dug. 

Inside the Indian dwellings that have not been influenced by civi- 
lized ideas the only furniture is an occasional box for the more valu- 
able articles of the household, and one or two low stools. In a Pueblo 
dwelling or a Navaho hogan, a broad earthen bench may extend along 
the wall. The ordinary clothing, blankets, and the few utensils or 
other articles which the family possesses, hang or lie about wherever 
convenient. In the center or in a corner of the living room is an open 
or partially open fireplace. The rest of the floor may be bare, but 
more commonly it is partially covered with a mat, blankets, or a sheep- 
skin, serving both as seat and bed. Within the dwelling there is no 
provision i privacy. 

What may be considered an adjunct to the dwelling among some of 
the tribes north of the Mexican line is a small hut employed oceasion- 
ally for a-sweat bath. Good examples of such huts may be seen 
among the Navaho. Usually, however, they are built when needed. 

Except among the degraded, the old, or where the woman is indo- 
lent, the dwelling and its near surroundings are generally kept in 
fairly good order and reasonably clean. . During the day there is a free- 
dom from bad odors in and about the dwelling. Some of the brush 
houses are pleasantly fragrant. The Hopi and the Zufi have the 
habit: of storing urine, to be used as a mordant, in jars near their 
_ habitations, and the decomposing contents of these receptacles, par- 
ticularly when overflowing during a rain, produce offensive odors. 


aIn the more mountainous and arid parts of the region lands available for farming are very sel- 
dom found in large continuous axeas, 
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b TAOS, SHOWING TYPICAL COMPOSITE PUEBLO DWELLINGS 
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Personal necessities are everywhere attended to in any convenient 
place, such as the yard, the rear of the dwelling, and even, as among 
the Hopi and the Zufii, in the streets of the villages. No such thing 
as a closet, a cesspool, or a sewer is known. Here the dry air and the 
wind and rain perform a great service for the Indian. House refuse is 
deposited in heaps at a convenient distance from the dwellings. 

Among all but the more civilized tribes, blankets and clothing are 
very seldom washed. Many of the Indians have no spare clothing 
for use while one set is being cleansed. Except among the lowest 
classes of Indians a struggle against vermin is carried on to about the 
same extent and with about as much success as among their white 
neighbors of the lower classes. 

Household animals comprise frequently several dogs, occasionally 
a cat, and more often chickens. Other useful or pet animals and 
birds are scarce. The dogs, from nearly constant hunger, are efficient 
scavengers. Horses, cows, and sheep, if there are any, generally run 
at large, consequently no manure is present, in which insects, par- 
ticularly flies, would otherwise breed near the houses. 


OccUPATIONS 


A prime factor in the physical welfare of individuals as well as of 
groups of people is found in the prevalent occupations. The pursuits 
of the Indians in the Southwest and in northern Mexico, excepting 
those of the Yaqui and perhaps the Otomi, do not vary greatly. 
Agriculture, though in places restricted, is still the most important 
industry.* On account of the diminished supply of game, hunting 
(except among a few of the mountain tribes, as the Tarahumare, 
-Huichol, and Cora) is of .secondary importance; but fishing, car- 
ried on by interesting primitive methods, is more general (except 
among the Apache, Navaho, and Pueblos, who eat no fish), and on 
the whole yields greater returns. Native manufactures comprise 
the weaving of blankets, shirts, sashes, pouches, and hatbands, made 
mostly, though not entirely, by the women; hat making, chiefly the 
work of men, but occasionally, as among the Yaqui, of women; 
basket making, developed to the highest degree among the Pima, 
Hopi, Havasupai, Apache, and Walapai, entirely the work of women, 
and the making of pottery, which has reached a high’ state of 
‘development among most of the Pueblos in the north, almost wholly 
the work of women. Inthe south, as among the Otomi, pottery for 
sale is made largely by the men. Farm work is performed mainly 
by the men, although the women lend their aid.’ The care of children, 


@ Inmany localities throughout the region under consideration the most desirable lands at present are 
owned and occupied, or exploited, by the whites, but the actual work is still performed by indie ne, 
who are hired by the owners. 

b They may even help to pull a primitive plow, as the writer has seen among the White Mountain 
Apache, but they do this of their own free will and to no excess, 
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water and burden carrying, washing. cleaning, preparation of food — 
(particularly the laborious corn grinding), dressing of skins, as well 
as, curiously enough, the construction and repair of dwellings, even of 
the stone houses in the pueblos, are chiefly the function of the women. 
In the heavier work in house building the men assist. 

All the Indians, where opportunity offers, keep a few cattle, horses, 
mules, burros, and sheep. The largest numbers of both horses and 
sheep are owned by the Navaho. Pigs are commonly disliked and 
are seldom seen. Beside chickens, a few turkeys are raised. 

A few details with regard to Indian occupations may not be devoid 
of interest. Among the Southern Ute, originally a tribe of hunters, 
even with Government aid agriculture still receives but little atten- 
tion. In consequence of this and of the decrease in the game supply, 
a portion of the people depend on Government rations. In 1902-3 
these rations aggregated 25 per cent of the people’s subsistence. 

Since their segregation on reservations, the Apache have taken 
very kindly to agriculture. On the Fort Apache reservation the 
writer has seen men plowing, with garlands of leaves on their heads. 

The Navaho are partly agriculturists, partly shepherds, but wher- 
ever an opportunity occurs they show good trading abilities and are 
readily adapting themselves to all work and handicrafts of the white 
man. The sheep are tended mostly by girls or women; the horses 
graze in definite places and.are looked after mostly but not exclu- 
sively by the men. 

The Pueblos in general are typical agriculturists and the women 
of most of the villages are good potters. The Papago, Pima, and 
Maricopa are agricultural peoples; the women, particularly among the 
Papago, make much basketry as well as pottery. The Mohave and 
the Yuma, especially the latter, seem to be somewhat less devoted to 
agriculture than the Pima or the Maricopa; they fish ia the Colorado; 
they make no basketry and but little pottery, but adapt themselves 
readily to work among the whites. Numerous Mohave women make 
a little money by beadwork, which they sell at Needles, while a num- 
ber of the men are ecinloyed't in railroad work, and others find profit 
in boating on the river. 

The Mexican Indians are chiefly Se ciltneen With the excep- 
tion of the Papago of Sonora and of some Pima, to whom may perhaps 
be added the Yaqui, none are fine basket makers or potters. The 
mountain tribes still do much hunting as well as fishing; the latter 
occupation is followed to a great extent also by some of the Nahua 
(Chapala), Tarasco (Patzquaro), Yaqui, and Mayo. The Yaqui is a 
jack-of-all-trades and the Otomi a beast of all burdens. Many of the 
Otomi are employed by Mexicans as laborers, especially in gathering 
the juice of the maguey and in the preparation of pulque. The 
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Mazahua still do much weaving and hat making. The Tlahuiltec 
cultivate a little land of their own, but most of the men are em- 
ployed as laborers in the cane fields and distilleries of the neighbor- 
ing haciendas, while many of the women make tortillas and carry 
them daily for sale to Coautla, more than 4 miles distant. The occu- 
pation of the Opata and of most of the Mayo, Nahua, and Tarasco is 
practically confined to agriculture. 

As burden carriers the Otomi men, and even the women, deserve 
special mention, for they have no equals in northern Mexico. They 
carry on their backs bulky and heavy loads for long distances. The 
method of carrying these burdens is always the same. A strap, or 
more often the bound ends of their. ayates,> passes around the bur- 
den and over or above the forehead; this is usually the only form of 
attachment. The burden once lifted, often with difficulty, the Otomi 
walks steadily, with even and rather short steps, the trunk and head 
bent forward. While walking he may be weaving a hat strand, but 
more often supports himself on a short stick carried in one hand. 
A man will carry thus in two days a large load of pottery or of som- 
breros from-one of the villages north of Tula to the City of Mexico, 
a journey of 40 or more miles. His only food on the road is a few 
tortillas or tortillas with beans, toasted over a fire, but he drinks 
pulque, if he can obtain it. He sleeps outdoors with one light and 
often ragged blanket as his sole protection. Sometimes the wife, 
burdened but slightly less than her husband, accompanies the latter 
on his journeys. 


VizawOOD 


The principal article of diet among the Indians throughout the 
Southwest and Mexico is maize, which is eaten in the form of bread 
of various kinds, or as mush, or boiled entire. It is also parched 
on charcoal and eaten thus, or is ground into a fine meal, which, 
sweetened, constitutes the nourishing pinole of some of the tribes. 
Wheat is used in similar ways but less extensively. Next in impor- 
tance to corn and wheat in the Indian diet are meat and fat and 
beans. Meat is scarce. Beef and mutton are generally preferred 
fresh, but are also cut in thin strips and preserved by drying in the 
sun, constituting the so-called ‘‘jerked meat.’ Fresh meat is pre- 
pared chiefly by roasting near a fire on one or more sticks; or it is 
cooked with corn or wheat, and occasionally other vegetables, in 
a stew. Fat and marrow are more liked and apparently better 
assimilated by Indians of all tribes than by the whites. None of the 
tribes visited eat under ordinary circumstances raw or even very 


a An exhibit of the material, including specimens of Indian work, collected by the writer, may be 
seen in the American Museum of Natural History. 
» A light but strong net woven from the fiber of a certain maguey (ixtle). 
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rare meat, yet occasionally a portion of the liver, intestines, or some 
other internal organ of a freshly killed animal is consumed without 
being cooked.¢ All show a decided fondness for the small intestines of — 
the larger animals killed for food. Sometimes these are not even well 
cleaned, but are considered to be ready for:consumption after being 
roasted on hot coals. At Navaho Springs an example of this custom in 
a repulsive form was witnessed among the Southern Ute. The flesh 
of goats and sheep is not relished as much as venison or beef. , Pork 
is rarely eaten, owing, perhaps, to Indian beliefs concerning swine, 
though the writer has been told a number of times by the natives 
that they dislike the taste of the meat. The flesh of horses, mules, 
and burros is eaten by some of the tribes of Sonora, particularly the 
Yaqui, and by the San Carlos Apache; mules, at least, are known 
to have been used as food by the Zufi also. Dog flesh is eaten in 
only a few tribes, and but seldom. Of wild animals, besides the 
deer and the now rare mountain sheep, the Indians eat the squirrel, 
the prairie dog, and particularly the fat field mouse. As to other 
quadrupeds, customs vary with the tribes, some eating animals 
which others, from traditional or religious motives, tabu, such as 
the skunk, badger, and beaver. The Indians consume also some 
poultry and eggs, and the common game birds which they hunt or. 
trap. All the Mexican and the Colorado River Indians like fish and 
crawfish; but these, together “with all other aquatic animals, are 
avoided by the Zufii and other Pueblos, also by the Apache, and the 
Navaho.? 

Beans of many varieties are a more important article of diet, espe- 
cially to the Mexican Indians, than meat. They are much easier to 
procure and combine large nutritive value with palatability. They 
are generally cooked with a little fat into a sort of stew; this is eaten 
with the tortilla, which serves as a spoon. 

Other important articles of the Indian diet are squashes, melons, 
sugar cane in the hot valleys of Mexico, and wild and cultivated fruit 
of many varieties, as well as pifions and other nuts, and some mush- 
rooms. Potatoes are seen but seldom. Chile is plentiful and 
much liked, especially in Mexico. Little native tomatoes are eaten, 
mostly as a relish. The tribes in the Southwest raise large quantities 
of peaches, which they consume either fresh or dried. They also 


a Among the Seri, according to McGee, the habit of eating raw fleshiscommon. See The Seri Indians, 
Seventeenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

b The reason usually given for this prejudice is that such animals ‘‘ do not taste good, ’ but the real 
cause must undoubtedly be sought in the now largely forgotten cosmogonic and religious views of these 
tribes. Some of the San Carlos men said the taste of fish to them was such as to make them yomit; 
they did not like even to think of it. One of the men gave a more graphic explanation; he said ‘ the 
fish is a very peculiar animal; he has scales like a snake, wings like a bird, and swims in water,” incon- 
gruities which to the Apache mind suggest grave doubts as to its suitability for food. A White Moun- 
tain Apache said the people are afraid of eating fish for fear that they would get sick and perhaps die; 
beavers are not killed and eaten because then “ the rivers would dry up.” 
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gather many wild plums, as at Taos, among the Tarahumare, Cora, 
and other tribes. Among the natives of northwestern Mexico and 
southern Arizona tle place of the peach is taken mainly by the very 
digestible and nourishing fig-like pitahaya and various other fruits of 
the cactus. This region produces also many other wild fruits, includ- 
ing berries. Numerous fruits are used, crushed in water, as drinks. 
All the Indian tribes eat greens, bulbs, and roots of many varieties. 
The Mexican Indians eat the tender leaves of the cactus; and among 
the tribes who still live in a more primitive fashion many kinds of 
native seeds serve as food. The pod of the mesquite, the screw bean, 
and the mescal? are additional important articles of diet. Bread of 
the mesquite bean is used, especially by the Mohave and the Yuma, 
and it is found also in several forms in Mexico. The acorn is eaten 
only sparingly. 

Milk is either disliked or is used but little, and of their own initiative 
the Indians make neither cheese nor butter. Coffee, on the other 
hand, has come much in vogue among the tribes of the Southwest. 
It is used black and sweetened, and is often drunk to excess; in course 
of time the “coffee habit” will probably produce evil consequences. 
Often this beverage is taken as a substitute for more substantial diet. 
There is no knowledge of danger in the use of coffee, which is given 
without stint to individuals of all ages, occasionally even to young 
infants. 

_ Among most of the tribes, particularly those. not restricted to 
reservation life, the quantity of food available varies very much at 
different periods of the year. No Indian raises much, even if good 
land can be had; consequently only in rare cases, as among the 
Pueblos, do the natives have much left to eat, or even for seed, at the 
endof the year. After even an ordinary harvest for atime food is every- 
where abundant. Among some of the Indians, particularly the Tara- 
_humare and other Mexican tribes, frequent feasts are held at thisseason, 
at which much of the food supply is consumed. If the harvest is abun- 
dant, the store of corn may last until the next crops are gathered, 
but, as before stated, this is seldom the case. Consequently it. hap- 
pens that in springtime the Indians not infrequently suffer from want. 
If the season is poor and the demand for their labor by the whites 
is slight, the suffering may be severe. Under these conditions the 
Indians use as food many articles unknown or repulsive to the white 
man. A peculiar feature is the universal and often detrimental eat- 
ing of unripe fruit, especially unripe melons. “It may be observed 
in all tribes and particularly among the young. The mothers give 


a The fruits are widely known by the same names. They include among others platanos, naranjas, 
eiruelas, wamuchil, nanche, manzana, membrillo, chirimoya, wayava, zapote, copalcojote, eee 
and lapulin, For references see Bibliography. 

b Made probably from several species (as yet undetermined) of agave. 
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such fruit freely to the smallest children, even though other food may 
be plentiful. 

Tribal details —There were until recently perhaps greater irregu- 
larities in food among the Southern Ute, particularly the Wiminuche, 
than among any other tribes of the Southwest. For a short time after 
the distribution of the biweekly ration or after a successful hunt food was 
consumed in excess; then followed want and often actual hunger until 
the next food supply became available. Until lately the people were 
averse to farming, and not many vegetables or fruits could be gathered 
from the surrounding semibarren country, though it affords some 
edible roots. The conditions here outlined must have had, of course, 
an unfavorable effect on the constitutions of these India 

The Apache, though poor, are now seldom, and then only to the 
extent of certain individuals, reduced so that they suffer from hunger. 
Those of White Mountain, Arizona, and those of San Carlos still know 
numerous plants and fruits with which they could eke out an exist- 
ence in times of necessity (see Appendix), but which now, under 
ordinary circumstances, they use but little. 

The San Carlos Apache, one of the tribes among whom the subject 
of food was given especial attention, depend chiefly on meat and 
wheat. From wheat flour and baking powder they make large, thin 
tortillas, 10 to 12 inches in diameter, such as are met with in Sonora. 
These they toast for a few moments on a tin heated over coals and 
then eat them warm. Another bread, said to have been in general 
use before wheat came into vogue, is made by mixing corn meal and 
water and baking the batter. These Apache plant but little corn 
and most of it serves for the preparation of tesvino. 

The meals in this tribe are seldom much varied or very abun- 
dant. In numerous instances the people have at midday simply 
tortillas and black coffee, sometimes with the addition of canned 
fruit or jam. For ashort time subsequent to ration days (for the aged 
only), or after the killing of beef, meat is boiled for the midday and 
evening meals, into a kind of stew. The evening meal is usually the 
most substantial. At the San Carlos school the articles of diet most 
preferred by the children were, first, beans; second, sirup and bread; 
third, meat; and, fourth, coffee. None of the children are immoderate 
eaters. As good and well prepared as the school diet is, however, the 
homemade articles are always. a delicacy to the children—much as in 
our asylums. = 

The Mescaleros live quite irregularly and are becoming more and 
more dependent on the grocer. They hunt tosome extent; even when 
not in great want, they eat occasionally the fresh, sweetish inner 
bark of the pine. This is pounded to a pulp, which is baked in the 
form of cakes. 

The Jicarillas live much as do the Mescaleros; they ace use the 
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inner bark of the pine for food. They still tabu fish and fowl, but 
no longer show any objection to milk, or at least not to milk in con- 
densed form. 

The Walapai eat no lizards or snakes, nor do they eat dogs or 
coyotes, but they like the flesh of the badger. They eat also the hawk 
but not the eagle. Field mice are “good.” This tribe does not eat 
fish, saying that they smell bad, but there is, as with the Apache 
and some Pueblos, a mythical background for this peculiarity. 
Regarding beaver, the Walapai say they never had any; should they 
get one, they thought it very likely they would eat it. They eat the 
fox and even the wild cat, but naturally these articles of diet are 
. scarce, They used to eat horse flesh, but dosono more. Only a few 

of the Walapai drink milk. They do not care much for mutton or 
goats’ flesh, and have never eaten the flesh of the burro or the mule. 
They use no tree bark for food. In winter venison is an important 
feature of their diet. 

During the writer’s visit in the winter camp of the Havasupai the peo- 
ple had some fresh meat of deer and antelopes. They were well sup- 
plied with dried peaches and various seeds, which, after the manner of 
the Walapai, they usually prepared and ate in the form of mush. 

The Navaho, besides tabuing fish, avoid eating bacon. The latter 
was given them during the captivity of a portion of the tribe at the 
Bosque Redondo, and as many died at that time the bacon was sus- 
pected of being the cause. 

The Hopi and the Zufii make a peculiar corn bread (piki in Hopi, 
hewe in Zuni) by baking in a thin layer on a hot stone a liquid dough 

composed of well-ground corn and water. They consume many 
melons and fresh or dried peaches. At festivities they make corn- 
meal tamales. In common with all the other Indians of the South- . 
west, they have acquired the habit of using flour and baking powder, 
as well as canned fruit, and of drinking at their meals considerable 
quantities of weak, sweetened, warm, black coffee. They also hunt 
rabbits for food. Meat in general is very scarce. 
_ The Zufii and the Rio Grande Pueblos, besides preparing corn food 
in many other ways according to their old usages (see the writings of 
Cushing and Mrs. Stevenson), make corn bread and wheat bread, and 
tortillas, as well as other dishes, in the Spanish fashion; apart from this 
they live much like other Southwestern Indians. The Zufi engage 
more in hunting than any of the other Pueblos. 

The Isletas raise considerable fruit, including grapes. 

The Papago, besides planting corn, wheat, beans, and other things, 
and making use of native fruits (as saguaro, yucca fruit, and tufias), 
mescal, and mesquite and screw beans, eat also various greens and 
seeds. Those living farther from the white settlements naturally de- 
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pend on native foods to a greater extent, especially when the cereals 
become exhausted. They sell dried yucca fruit to the Pima. Like 
the Pima, they make pinole from parched wheat. 

The Pima are great wheat growers. Occupying a very fertile val- 
ley, when the water supply is sufficient their crops leave but little in 
the way of food to be supplied; nevertheless, they are acquainted 
with, and use on occasions, many of the native edible fruits, greens, 
and roots (see Appendix). Formerly the Pima successfully hunted the 
@eer. They also ate a certain kind of lizard, and rats likewise were 
included among their edibles. They never had an aversion to fish, 
clams-(which formerly abounded in the Gila), or any other aquatic 
animal, and the’ younger members of the tribe have no objection to 
pork, poultry, eggs, and milk. They do not eat dogs, cranes, fish- 
hawks, eagles, buzzards, crows, or snakes. Pork, although eaten, is 
- not sought for, and but few pigs are kept. 

The Pima school children show a preference for beans, sirup, 
meat, and bread, in the order here given. They care but little for 
oatmeal and rice. None of them are immoderate eaters. 

The Mohave live largely on the products of the soil. They eat 
dogs (‘‘dogs best meat’’), however; also game and meat of all kinds, 
and on occasions badgers, lizards of one species, and even coyotes. An 
important article of their diet is bread made from the mesquite beans, 
and they utilize the screw bean also for food. There is a species of root 
that only the “braves” are permitted to eat. Allen*® reports that 
“they will not eat the meat of the beaver, claiming that if they do 
their necks will swell; but they have no aversion to fish or any 
other aquatic animal as food. 

The Yuma along the Colorado raise a iienited amount of corn, aes 
and beans, and many melonsand squashes, and utilize, in large quan- 
tities, the mesquite beans, from which: they make eee or bread. 
They help to sustain enalee by fishing. 

The Opata, Yaqui, Mayo, and Tepehuane live sleet whol on bein 
products of agriculture, though they also keep some poultry and cat- 
tle, and gather wild foie including an abundant supply of pitahaya 
and tufia.? At a certain time of the year the Opata fish in the rivers 
for a species of minnow which they eat. ‘The Yaqui eat the flesh 
of the burro and the horse. The Yaqui and the Meye ives near 
the sea do considerable fishing. 

The Tarahumare, under the pressure of frequent needs, have learned 
to eat animal and eee substances of great diversity. They raise 
some potatoes, chile, and sugar cane. The flowers of the squashes 
are dried and kept, and from them is made a kind of porridge. Meat, 


aQ.A. Allen, Manners gaa Customs of the Mohaves, Report of the Smithsonian Institution By 1890, 
615, Washington, 1891. 3 
> For native Mexican fruits see Rose (Bibliography). 
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particularly venison, is much relished among this tribe. They also 
like the flesh of field mice, which they skin and roast suspended 
on sticks near the fire. They occasionally eat various small animals, 
including skunks, lizards, locusts, grasshoppers, frogs, water beetles, 
and even larve.* From corn they prepare tortillas, also round cakes, 
each about three-fourths of an inch thick, called “moon bread.’ 
Occasionally they make Mexican-like bread from wheat flour. They 
eat the blood of animals after preparing it over the fire. Their meat 
is sometimes eaten almost raw, but usually it is well roasted or other- 
wise cooked. The Tarahumare living near streams dive into pools 
and lance fish; they also shoot fish with arrows armed at the point 
with a number of nopal spines, catch them with nets, or drag for them 
with blankets: At times they drain the lagoons and kill the fish with 
stones; and they also have recourse to poisoning fish with certain 
plants. Crawfish, too, are caught and eaten. The domestic animals 
kept by the Tarahumare are chickens, cattle, sheep, and some goats; 
they have also a few turkeys, but no ducks or geese. Besides the 
domestic fowls they eat various wild birds, and eggs of both classes. 
Wild fruits are abundant in season. 

The Huichol plant maize, beans, melons, and chile, and gather wild 
fruit of many varieties. Various edible roots are also included in 
their dietary. They hunt chiefly the deer and the squirrel. Those 
near streams gather crawfish, which they impale on sticks and broil. 
They trap fish, which are spitted on sticks and roasted, usually over 
night, near a slow fire. Some of the Huichol own good cattle. 
Though quite as primitive as the Tarahumare, these people, according 
to general report, suffer actual want but seldom. 

The Cora are very adept in making fine seedless, or almost seedless, 
“tamales” from the fruit of the pitahaya, which grows in great abun- 
dance in the canyon of the Rio Jesus Maria and neighboring barrancas.° 
‘Platanos, red and yellow, ciruelas, and other native fruits are eaten 
in considerable quantities, and fruit is also brought from the coast 
by traders. The Cora also raise crops of corn. They are good 
hunters, accustomed to using the rifle. The Rio Jesus Maria 
affords them edible fish, particularly a kind of catfish known as 


a“ They eat almost anything that lives—polecats, mice, rats, snakes, the big tree lizards or iguanas, 
frogs, fish spawn, grasshoppers, and certain kinds of larvee, even those of the dragon flies taken out of 
the water.’”—Hartman. See also Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico. 

+ The nutritious fruit is gathered in large quantities by means of long poles on the ends of which four 
little sticks are so arranged as toformasmallreceptacle. Thepitahayasarecarefully torn from the limbs 
- of the cactus, laid on the ground, deprived of spines with the help of little branches, and brought home 
in baskets. The women remove the skins, and the luscious inside fruit is then slowly boiled. While 
boiling most of the very numerous small black seeds are removed. When cooked the mass is spread 
on stones to cool, finally assuming about the consistency of the inside ofaripe fig. 1t is then divided 
into portions of from about 3 to 4 ounces each, which are wrapped in clean corn husks. In this form the 
“pitahaya tamales’? are preserved for consumption. With care they will last for several months, or 
even for a whole year. The writer has brought a quantity of them to New York without appreciable 
loss of their delicious flavor ne sa ets = 
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‘“bagre.”’ The more eastern Cora do not eat the squirrel. Some 
of those of Jesus Maria make cheese, after the manner of the Mexi- 
cans. Poultry and eggs are quite plentiful in some of the villages. 
When a deer is killed and can not be consumed fresh the carcass is 
placed in a large hole in the ground, which has first been thoroughly 
heated, and then covered with grass and branches; the meat thus 
becomes slowly and thoroughly baked. The Huichol cut such meat 
into small pieces which are strung on cords and dried and afterward 
hung inside the hut until needed. 

A very large proportion of the food of the Otomi consists of tortillas, 
beans, and chile. As is the case with all the tribes living in the 
maguey region, they regard pulque as food, and apparently this 
liquid has some nutritious value. On the public road a little beyond 
Fajayucan the writer came across an Otomi family engaged in roasting 
and selling pigs’ ears, snouts, and other articles of diet, with pulque, 
to the passers-by; yet pigs are rarely seen in the typical Otomi set- 
tlements. Tufia is very common, pitahaya scarce. In many districts 
the food of the people is much like that of the poorer Mexicans in the 
same localities. 

The Tlahuiltec, though living for centuries near the whites, still 
avoid milk, and no hogs are seen in their village. Maize, melons, 
squashes, cane, and various fruits, eggs, and beef, with an occasional 
chicken, are the principal articles of diet. 

(For further data concerning foods see Appendix.) 


VII. ALCOHOLIC DRINKS 


The alcoholic drinks peculiar to the Indians of the Southwest and 
of northern Mexico are mainly produced by fermentation of corn, 
mescal, and maguey. The corn liquor is usually known as tesvino 
(also as tesvin, tizwin, or tulipi); it is ordinarily (with fermentation 
not carried to the extreme, and in the absence of vegetal excitants, 
narcotics, or other liquor) a weak alcoholic beverage with a slight 
nutritive value, and is not a strong intoxicant. The mescal plants, 
comprising several species of agave, give colorless liquors known as 
mescal and tequila; the first is often spoken of simply as vino. 
Another liquor, called sotol, is made from the dasylirion (Rose). 
These are all distilled beverages and are usually ardent and strongly 
alcoholic, particularly the tequila. The common maguey, or century 
plant, yields the well-known pulque,* a milky, sourish beer, the alco- 
holic percentage of which depends on the duration of fermentation. 
The knowledge and use of tesvino and mescal extend into Arizona, 
pulque and the maguey liquors being made only in the more southerly 


aAgaves yielding juice from which pulque is made are of several species, the most common being A. 
atrovirens. : 
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part of the region here considered. Besides the above some of the 
Indians occasionally prepare fermented liquor from the pitahaya, from 
mesquite beans (Mexico), from native grapes, and from other fruits, 
or from honey. The whites have introduced whisky into the north, 
and the impure and intoxicating sugar-cane rum, locally known as 
aguardiente, among the southern tribes. 

The Ute, Navaho, and most of the Pueblos, Walapai, Havasupai, and 
Mohave have at present no native alcoholic beverage. The Isleta 
make some grape wine. 

The White Mountain, San Curlew Chiricahua, and Mescalero Apache 
make tulipi or tesvino,® to which are eon rally: added as ‘‘medicine,”’ 
to augment the effects of the drink, small quantities of several roots 
of native plants. 

The writer took special pains to ascertain the ‘‘medicines”’ added by 
the San Carlos Apache to the tesvino and the reasons for their use. 
The number proved large beyond expectation, but the results of the 
inquiry why each particular substance was employed were rather dis- 
appointing; the openly avowed purpose of the majority was to ‘‘make 
more drunk.”’ The individual articles and reasons for their use are as 
follows: A 

I-zé lu-ku-hi (‘crazy medicine”: Lotus wrightii); the part used is 
the root; they say, it ‘‘makes us more drunk.” 

Chil-ga-le (‘‘make noise’’: Cassia couesii); part used, the root; 
‘‘makes the tulipi stronger.” 

L-zel-chth, a plant that was not identified, is also occasionally added 
to the tulipi to make it stronger and more intoxicating. 

I-ze-du-ghu-zhe (‘‘medicine sticks’’); root occasionally added to the 
tulipi to make it ‘‘taste more bitter—stronger.”’ 

Sas-chil-tlah 1-zé, sas-chil (Canotia holocantha) ; a plant with a root 
of aromatic taste, that is often added to the tulipi‘‘ only to make it taste 
better ;”’ the root is chewed occasionally ‘‘just like candy.” The seeds 
of the plant, after being roasted, are also used for the same purpose. 

Ga-chuh pi-tla-hi-ya-he (‘‘under-it-the-jack-rabbit-makes-his-bed”’) ; 
root occasionally added to the tulipi ‘‘to make it stronger.” The 
same is true of the roots of me-tci-da-il-tco (Perezia wrightii), and 
thli-he-da-i-ga-si (‘‘horse-eats-it’’).° 

Besides the above, the San Carlos Apache occasionally put into the 
tulipi some of the inner bark of the mesquite, which ‘‘just makes 
the drink taste sweeter and better, so we like to drink more of it.”’ 


a See author’s Method of Preparing Tesvino among the White River Apache, American Anthropolo- 
gist, N. s., VI, Jan.-Mar., 1904, 190-191. The Mescaleros are reported by their agent to have made no 


tesvinu since October, 1897 (Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1900, 291). The San Carlos, 


Tonto, and Coyotero Apache continue to make the beverage. Some among them have recently com- 
menced to mix it with whisky. ‘ 
b The collected samples of some of these plants were not in condition to permit identification. 
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Among the White Mountain (Arizona) Apache an occasional addition 
to the tulipi consists of the root of Datura metaloides. 

The only native drink besides tulipi which the San Carlos Pens 
make is the pitahaya wine. When the fruit is plentiful quantities of 
it are put into large jars. The pressure of the soft fruit causes “an 
abundant supply of the juice to trickle out; this is poured off and 
allowed to ferment. 

The Mescaleros used to make an intoxicating drink from the inner 
bark of the pine or mixed this with the tulipi. 

The only native alcoholic drinks among the Papago are the sawado, 
saguaro, or haren, made by fermenting the molasses of the pitahaya-like 
fruit of the saguaro, and mescal. The haren takes two days to make, 
and it lasts in good condition one day and one night. The first day it 
is not very intoxicating and is said to leave few or no bad effects; after 
that-it grows more alcoholic, and its effects are more unpleasant. 
To make it strong without so much of the bad taste the Indians 
cover with blankets the jar in which it ferments. The Papago make 
mescal and they also get mescal and sotol from Mexico. A sort of 
tesvino is made by these people in the following manner: They grind 
fine some dry corn, mix it with water, and then strain the mixture 
and let it stand until it is partially fermented. The liquor tastes 
bitter and is too weak to make them drunk. 

The only native alcoholic drink still prepared occasionally by the 
Pima and the Maricopa is a wine from the fruit of the saguaro. 

In 1890 Dr. W. E. Ferrebee, a special agent to the Indians, reported ' 
that ‘‘a very acceptable beverage, called pissioina, was prepared by 
the Yuma by roasting wheat grains over a charcoal fire until they 
assumed a light-brown color, after which they were pulverized, dis- 
solved in water, and allowed to ferment before drinking.””¢ 

The Opata, who used to make liquor of several kinds from corn, 
native grapes, and a number of the cacti, still occasionally prepare 
corn tesvino. 

The corn tesvino is the principal drink of the Tarahumare. It is 
essential on all festive occasions. They make also sotol and mescal 
from the agaves. 

The chief intoxicant of the Tepehuane is the vino, or mescal. It is 
generally used only on special occasions. The Tepecano and the 
Huichol drink sotol and probably other agave beverages. 

The drink of the Otomi and Mazahua is pulque. The Tarasco of the 
Zamora district and of Tarequato use only liquors which can be bought © 
at the Mexican stores, the principal of which is aguardiente (sugar- 
cane rum). The Tlahuiltec use this exclusively. 


a Report on Indians, Eleventh Census, 1890, 220, Washington, 1894. 
b The drink is mostly bought from peddlers and is used to excess, if the supply allows, at the feasts, 
The drink thus obtained is generally of poor quality and soon affects those who partake of it. 
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In their effects upon the Indian the beverages most deleterious are, 
in the order named, the aguardiente, impure sotol, tesvino mixed with 
drugs or whisky, and pulque; this last, however, only because it is 
used in great quantities. 


vies GENERAL HABITS OF LIFE, CHARACTER, AND 
SOCIAL CONDITION 


There are numerous minor points in which the mode of life of the 
Indian differs from that of the white man; only those, however, will 
be touched on here which concern most nearly the functions and 
health of the former. 

The usual time of rising for the Indian family in warm weather 
is dawn, but delays are common enough. During the earlier part of 
the day, if the weather is favorable, the members remain much out- 
doors. After midday the adults occasionally take a’siesta. Except 
in time of ceremony or feast or game the family generally retire 
before or by 9 p.m. They lie on mats, skins, or blankets spread on 
the ground or on benches, each person folding a piece of clothing 
under his head and wrapping himself entirely in a blanket. On cold 
nights not only is everything closed and the family sleep huddled 
together, but the writer also heard from the Indians that in some cases 
dogs are taken to sleep with the people, who benefit by the warmth 
of the animals. After rising the men often depart for work at once, 
while the wives attend to their children, bring water, and slowly 
prepare for the first meal. 

But little time is given to personal cleanliness. If water be plenti- 
ful, each of the adults and of the older children may throw a few 
handfuls on his face and wet his hair a little, leaving all to dry with- 
out wiping. The children are washed but seldom. 

The meal hours of the more primitive Indians differ somewhat 
from those of white people. The most regular and important meal 
is that taken after sunset or later, at which time the quantity of food 
consumed is occasionally greater than that to which an average 
white man is accustomed. Larlier in the day there are one or, more 
rarely, two other meals. If the nonreservation Indian has a breakfast 
it is usually somewhat late, and often there is no lunch; or there may 
be no actual breakfast but a meal of some sort about midday. Among 
the Pueblos and others who are partially civilized meals are more 
regular and in point of time accord more closely with our own. The 
Indians employed by the writer became easily accustomed to three 
regular meals a day, and also took quite kindly to our diet, with the 
exception of canned meats and occasionally also canned milk. 

The unspoiled Indian of our Southwest and of northern Mexico is 
not lazy; he may rather be termed industrious. Both men and 
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women, from adolescence, and even earlier, to old age, do consider- 
able work, though they seldom hurry, nor do they care to work for 
long stretches at a time. Indolence is, however, quite prevalent 
among; the more or less degraded Indians. 

The love of outdoor life and of outdoor sports, especially hunting, 
horse and foot races, and various games, is general. Football and 
baseball are much favored among the younger element of the tribes 
north of Mexico, and the Indian school children, when occasion per- 
mits, devote a very large portion of their spare hours to outdoor 
play and games. 

Among the adults spare time is spent in attention to the hair, pre- 
paring materials for pottery or basketry, fixing various utensils, and 
in making fancy or ceremonial objects, or arrows, dolls, and numer- 
ous other things. Visits are mostly mdulged in during the evening. 
When water is near at hand, the women and children find much 
pleasure in bathing. The men also bathe, and in some localities (for 
example, along the Gila) learn to swim well. A more frequent bath 
with the men in the more northern tribes is the sudatory, but the 
motive of this is not ordinary cleanliness, it being considered purifi- 
cative in a much broader sense, and also curative. 

Kissing, among adults as well as children, is not in vogue among 
any of the Indians who were visited. It is practically never seen 
except among those who are educated, and very seldom even among 
them. ; 

Visiting or visited, and even during a casual meeting and conver- 
sation, and at ceremonies of every nature, the Indian engages in 
smoking, which he does but seldom on other occasions. In most of 
the tribes the usual smoke is a cigarette made of rather little tobacco 
and much corn husk, but the Cora prefer a small clay pipe. Women 
and even children smoke, though less than the men. On the whole 
_ the consumption of tobacco among all the Indians visited is very 

moderate; certainly less than among whites. 

Among the more indolent, or when a part of a tribe visits another, 
there is much gambling, mostly with marked sticks, or with cards. 
This is frequently ¢arried on in an atmosphere vitiated by the pres- 
ence of many persons, and is occasionally kept up day and night 
until one party lose all they have to wager. Some of the women 
gamble also, even by themselves, one result being not seldom the 
neglect of their children. 

In disposition, which has much bearing on the mode of life of a 
people, the Indians of the entire region visited are generally cheerful 
and contented. They are very conservative. Their passions, except 
perhaps that for gambling, are moderate, their wants few, and pro- - 
longed worry is almost unknown to them. ‘There is a general willing~ 
ness rather than an inclination to drink, due to a lack of knowledge 
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of the danger. Occasionally this leads to excesses, from which may 
develop a real tendency to alcoholism. With this exception there 
is seldom seen anything in the mental status of these natives that 
could act adversely on their constitutions. Under the effects of drink, 
or through death m the family, or by humiliation, individuals will 
become temporarily gloomy and despondent, and may even commit. 
crime or suicide; but prolonged grief is apparently of rare occurrence. 

The most striking and far-reaching characteristic of all the Indians 
visited, even from the medical standpoint, is their improvidence and 
seemingly a decided inability to take advantage of some of the lessons 
of experience. This keeps them disarmed against all accidents and 
diseases. 
_ The moral status of the tribes, which, of course, affects directly 
their well-being, differs widely. It is good in the most independent 
tribes, also in the majority of those on reservations; it is very bad 
among several of the smaller reservation tribes who are in closer con- 
tact with whites, and among some of the semicivilized Mexican 
. Indians. 

The few details following, which concern individual tribes, will aid 
in forming a better estimate of the Indians in these particulars. 

Until recently, when some improvement became apparent, the 
whole life of the Southern Ute showed a transitional degradation. 
He has ceased, of necessity, to be a hunter and free rover as he was 
formerly, and is slowly and unwillingly adopting new habits in place 
of the old. Among the men there are much indolence and a general 
lack of industry. The women show better traits, but even they are 
little inclined to work or even to practise ordinary cleanliness, and 
often neglect their households and children for gambling. The 
writer has repeatedly seen Ute women at Ignacio spending half a day 
or more at cards, while their little ones were left at home without any 
care except such as the older could give to the younger, and some- 
times without food. Older children must largely shift for themselves. 
Aged people are neglected by their children and must provide for 
themselves or suffer; they do not seem to expect anything different, 
and in turn show but little affection for their progeny. The people 
are indecent in speech, and probably low in sexual morality.¢ 

The Apache are everywhere proving themselves good workers, and 
on the whole are more rapidly adopting the habits of whites than are 
many other tribes. At San Carlos there have been within the last 
few. years much drunkenness and consequent disorder due to per- 
mission to make tesvino and to surreptitious introduction of liquor 
by whites. The sexual morality of the Indians around Fort Apache 
and San Carlos.is not of a high grade; it has been injuriously affected 


aSanitary conditions were found especially bad among the Wiminuche—in a disgusting degree 
during the meat-ration days. 


~ 
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by their contact with white men of the lower order. As with other 
Indians, the habits of individuals differ according to the degree and 
character of their contact with whites, being, in general, worst where 
the contact with the bad element of whites is the closest. Drunk- 
enness has been stopped among the Mescaleros; and on the Jicarilla 
reservation drunkenness or dissolute conduct occurs very seldom. 

The sweat baths among the San Carlos Apache are taken in the 
following manner: Usually three or four men take the sweat bath 
together. They construct a small hut in a suitable place near the 
river and cover it with sheets and blankets. There is but a small 
entrance, and over this also hangs a blanket. A fire is made about 
some stones, outside the hut. Inside is placed a dish of water. 
When the stones have been well heated the men, having in the mean- 
time undressed, bring them into the hut, close the entrance, sprinkle 
water over them, and continue to do so until enough steam has been 
generated to produce thorough sweating. When this has been satis- 
factorily accomplished the men run out and take a plunge into the 
water of the river. They then drink as much of the cold water as . 
they can until vomiting is induced. They believe the cold water in 
the heated body causes the vomiting. This finishes their purification. 
Those of the younger generation take but few such baths; ‘‘they can 
not stand it like the old timers.’’ Moreover, the ceremonies for which 
such a preliminary purification was deemed necessary, as well as the 
native medicine-men who occasionally ordered such baths, are con- 
tinually growing fewer. In warm weather both men and women 
bathe frequently in the river, and many are good swimmers. The 
women also bring their heres to these baths. 

Among all branches of the Apache, including the Lipan, the hed 
is generally made from a layer of cedar, pine, or other boughs, or 
leaves, straw, or hay, with blankets mer quilts and occasionally a 
mattress upon it. The boughs or leaves are changed when they © 
become dry or soiled, as well as after an illness. 

Among all the Apache, as in other tribes, women ride horseback 
astride, sometimes without saddles (though usually on a folded cloth 
or blanket) or stirrups. The men often ride without saddles. 

The San Carlos women cut most of the wood (mesquite) needed in 
the household, wielding without discomfort the regular large wood- 
man’s ax; the men, however, cut most of the heavier wood for sale. 

The dwellings are not kept very clean. Remnants of food are 
often left on the ground, around the fire, and the same is true with 
regard to nasal and throat discharges. Most of the food particles, 
however, are picked up by the dogs. 

The Walapai, an approachable and common-sense people, show 
habits closely resembling those of the Apache. In recent years they 
were reduced to a state bordering on pauperism, but an improvement 
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has set in. Their farr ing lands are rather poor and work other than 
agriculture is being followed. Much hunting is still done every 
winter. The idle men gamble much, while some of the women, 
neglecting their households, spend time begging, or selling the few 
baskets which they make, along the railroad. The recent manner of 
life of the tribe explains their gradual diminution in numbers. 

The Navaho, as well as a portion of the Papago, owing to the 

semidesert nature of the country they inhabit, live a rather roaming 
life, but they are by no means nomads. They. spend more time on 
horseback than the Indians of any other tribe, often riding long 
distances without saddles. They herd flocks of sheep, own many 
ponies, and are great horse fanciers and racers. Both men and 
women gamble, but they are not so reckless of property as members of 
other tribes. There is but little prostitution or drunkenness in the 
tribe, and, with the exception of gambling, the general moral tone of 
this spirited, able, and shrewd people 1s a good one. Individuals of 
both sexes, as among the better preserved Indians in general, are 
very modest. Both of the sexes show, as a rule, much care to seclude 
themselves when attending to their necessities. The women, when 
about to mount their horses, usually place the animals so as to avoid 
possible exposure of the limbs in the sight of anyone. In the 
writer’s visits to their homes, in measuring and examinations, and 
in connection with inquiries, there was never manifested. anything 
indecent or forward. During his stay about the Chaco canyon, only 
one Navaho woman who could be termed a prostitute was heard of, and 
very few individuals were seen in the tribe who could possibly have 
been half-breeds. About some of the trading posts and south of the 
reservations the conditions are worse than in the heart of the country, 
but the degradation seen is nowhere great and is scarcely more than 
individual; it nowhere involves large groups of the people. 
The Pueblos are, on the whole, less active, although not less 
industrious, than the Navaho. An interesting fact, apparent during 
the writer’s stay with the Hopi and later with other Pueblos, as well 
as other Indians, was that the middle-aged and older men and women 
worked more than the younger ones. The older Hopi women are 
employed in the difficult work of carrying water from the springs to 
the summits of the mesas, which are 600 to 700 feet high. All the 
Pueblos, as is well known, are orderly and quite moral, though per- 
haps not very progressive people. The Zufi and the Taos are rather 
more spirited than the Hopi, Acoma, Laguna, and others. The men- 
tal capacity of all these people for what applies to their religious 
and ceremonial life is truly astonishing and greater than in other 
directions. 

The Hopi bathe or wash very little—a condition that is largely 
~ due to the great scarcity of water on their high mesas, as well as about 
3452— Bull. 834—08——3 
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them. Even sweat baths are not in vogue. When the field matron 
at the base of the First mesa provided the means, Hopi women came 
to bathe themselves as well as their children. ; 

The Zufi and most of the Rio Grande Pueblos are, in general, some- 
what cleaner than the Hopi. Some of the Zuni dwellings are spacious 
and neat, fully equal to habitations of the best class among the poorer 
Mexicans; only a few, however, can be effectually heated in cold 
weather. 

The Pima are rather timid, but of good habits; the younger gen- 
eration has already adopted in a large degree the ways of whites. 

The Mohave about Needles are in a partially degraded condition, 
somewhat similar to that of the Walapai. They are as yet rather 
nonprogressive, though quite apt and manageable. 

The Colorado River Yuma, although capable and intelligent, live 
also in partial degradation. They do not plant much and rather shun 
work, the men especially. They spend much time in gambling and 
playing with the pole-and-ring,® or, dressed in all the finery they can 
get and with painted faces, they lounge and strut about Yuma. 
When the annual river overflow, upon which their crops depend, fails, 
as occasionally happens, there is much poverty. The women in gen- 
eral have a bad reputation for morality. Curiously, there is but little 
drufkenness. It has been prohibited for several years by a chief of 
the tribe under pain of corporal punishment for disobedience, and 
the prohibition is kept in force to this day, though its originator is said 
to be dead. 

With regard to the Sonora Indians, the reader is referred for par- 
ticulars to the author’s former contribution.? The Opata, Yaqui, 
Pima, and Mayo are half civilized, and their habits, vices included, 
except in distant settlements, approach closely those of the ordinary 
Mexicans. The strong-minded Yaqui are especially capable and good 
workers, as well as good fighters. 

The Tarahumare, in Chihuahua, are one of the most primitive 
tribes in existence. They are not especially spirited or progressive, 
or noted for any exceptional mental traits. They approach in their 
disposition and general character the Pueblos, but are less provident.) 
The men are, nevertheless, very good at trailing and hunting, and are 
enduring walkers, runners, and carriers. Foot races are in great favor 
among the younger men, and sometimes they are participated in even 
by the women. There are many ceremonial dances, which usually 


_ John Townsend, one of the more prosperous Indians, made, in 1902, a regular gambling place of his 
house. At some distance in front of the house was a space for the pole-and-ring game, while the house 
itself was reserved for card parties. Visitors paid the host 8 to 10 cents in the daytime and 20 cents at © 
night. In return the host provided for all coffee, meat, bread, and tobacco, also the cards and other 
implements of play. When aman lost a horse at the pole-and-ring game, in addition to his loss he 
had to pay the host $1, this fine being regarded perhaps as a restraining punishment. 

> Notes on the Indians of Sonora, Mexico, American Anthropologist, n.s., V1, no. 1, Jan.Mar., 1904. 
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last the greater part of the night, at which is manifested unusual 
physical endurance by both sexes. 

“The life of the Tepehuane, in Durango, appeared to the writer sim- 
ple and quite regular. The people were partially civilized by the 
priests, and, living mostly at several days’ distance from whites, they 
had toalarge extentescaped degradation. In character the Tepehuane 
now are rather timorous, suspicious, averse to all innovations, and 
very deliberative. While there are men as well as women among 
them who are bright, or inspire respect, the majority impress one as 
having no special aptitude. Their village life and feasts, and their 
sedentary, agricultural habits remind one even more than do the 
Tarahumare, of the Pueblos. 

The Tepecano, Huichol, and Cora are still practically rovers 
tribes, and, like the Pee ienared in the north, these people, particu- 
larly ‘the Bichol, preserve many ees habits of life. The 
Huichol have the reputation among the Mexicans of being rather 
treacherous and dangerous, but such an opinion must be taken with 
caution. They are afraid of whites, and are in general of a timid dis- 
position. While it is true that they have killed a few Mexicans, the 
provocation, judging from what could be observed of the treatment 
accorded them by some whites, must have been great. Like all 
Indians, they are averse to miners and prospectors; fearing for their 
native land; yet the utmost harm to a prospector that could be veri- 
fied was the filling with stones in his absence of the hole he was work- 
ing in. The people are much involved in their cult; they are very 
artistic in their apparel, embroidery, ceremonial objects, and in 
other respects; they are apt and devoted players on their little home- 
made violins, and manifest in numerous ways appreciation of the 
beautiful in nature and art. They are also skillful hunters and 
fishermen. When excited by drink, they fight among themselves; 
laying down their machetes and other things, they catch one another 
by the hair and grapple roughly. 

The Cora, somewhat more civilized than the Huichol, are of a 
rather cheerful disposition and more open and aggressive. They 
fought well on more than one occasion in the past against the Mexi- 
cans and even yet have not given up the thought of armed resistance. 

The Otomi are very ignorant, superstitious, and bigoted, the most 
so where they live near the ‘‘ Vecinos”’ (i. e., Mexicans). The moral 
tone of the people and family life are, except in the purest-blood settle- 
ments—where the Indians are in general superior—of a low order; 
drunkenness is very common; clandestine mixture with the lower class 
of Mexicans is quite prevalent. 

The Tarasco and the Mazahua retain more of their primitive cus- 
toms than the Otomi, nevertheless their mode of life has been much — 
modified by the influence of the whites. They are in general less 
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degraded than the Otomi, but nearer the Mexican settlements and in 
the larger villages drunkenness among them is frequent. 

The Tlahuiltec are very unapproachable, superstitious, and much 
addicted to drunkenness. While they cling to their ancient style of 
habitations, costume, and language, their mode of life has lost to a 
great extent its primitive nature. 

The change from old to modern views and habits, particularly to 
such as have a bearing on the physical well-being of the Indian, is 
everywhere slow and tedious. 


IX. PHYSIOLOGY 


The foregoing chapters have touched on the ordinary conditions of 
life and such of the characteristics of the people of southwestern 
United States and northern Mexico as are presumably capable of 
influencing their physiological functions and health. 

Environment has undoubtedly modified the habits of the Indian, 
but it is a question whether these habits and the effects of environ- 
ment, so far as not overcome by adaptation, have been powerful 
enough permanently to change any of the functions of his body estab- 
lished through ages. The answer is difficult, for there is no certainty 
as to the character of the environment in which the Indian originally 
developed and no knowledge as to the nature of his functions when 
he settled where he is at the present day. Seeking for analogies it is 
found that numerous whites live in similar climates and that their 
habits also have been modified by the environment, but thus. far 
without any known important functional modifications. 

From the foregoing considerations it seems that there is nothing 
in the present conditions of life among the Indians, in question on 
the basis of which important physiological differences between them 
and whites could be expected. There are few prolonged extremes in 
climate that are not well provided against; there are no protracted 
periods of undergrade or of high-grade nourishment, or of very excep- 
tional foods; and there is no continuous lack of exercise or protracted 
special exercising of any organ. Should functional differences of 
importance appear they are to be regarded as a persistence of the 
results of past conditions rather than as the outcome of those belong- 
ing to the present era. 

The physiological and medical studies here presented were under- 
taken with the view of recording and analyzing as far as possible the 
actual conditions among a large group of tribes; but they are not as 
detailed as could be desired, owing to the vastness of the field. The 
work consisted in carrying out with due care a limited number of 
practicable observations, and, beyond this, in utilizing as far as 
possible any opportunities for gaining knowledge that presented 
themselves. 
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All the tests and measurements were made by the writer himself 
with reliable instruments and under proper precautions. In addi- 
tion to certain statistics the physiological data consist of records of 
the pulse, respiration, temperature, and muscular strength, observa- 
tions on a few phases of senility, and the results of examinations of a 
large number of children from birth onward, while the more strictly 
medical data which follow comprise notes on hygiene, diseases, treat- 
ment, and medicines. 


PROPORTION OF SEXES 


Reliable data as to the percentage of each sex in the Indian popu- 
lation dealt with in this work are restricted to those tribes that live 
in the United States, the principal sources of information being the 
Eleventh (1890) and the Twelfth (1900) censuses and the reports of 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

According to the Twelfth Census, the proportion of males to 
females among the 65,843,302 native-born whites in the United 
States was in 1900 as 102.5 to 100. In other words, there were 50.6 
per cent of males to 49.4 per cent of females. Under the same 
enumeration the proportion of males to females among the 232,562 
mainland Indians was shown to be 101.4 to 100, or 50.4 per cent of 
males to 49.6 per cent of females. The native-born white males ex- 
ceeded the females by 1.2 per cent; the Indian males exceeded the 
females by 0.8 per cent. This difference is not of sufficient weight to 
warrant any important deductions. 

The proportion of Indian males to females varies in different areas, 
especially among the tribes studied by the writer. This state of 
things may be attributed largely to other than naturai conditions. 
The total number of Indians in Arizona in 1900 was 26,480, of which 
13,551, or 51.2 per cent, were males and 12,929, or 48.8 per cent, 
females. In New Mexico at the same time the number of Indians 
reported was 13,144, of which 6,828, or 51.95 per cent, were males 
and 6,316, or 48.05 per cent, females. Among the tribes visited the 
conditions, according to the latest data obtainable,@ were as follows: 


Proportion of sexes 


| Sex 


Peoples. Male. | Female. | ratio. 
| 2 
Per cent. | Per cent. 
MEORIG EIU MICE: 2c Sick sos ox Scie sec os en ceccSs cece SeSheese 50. 6 | 49. 4 102. 5 
errno 2682.2. oe 0. -es<e=-cta lives Jancdshpeendeccsten 50. 4 | 49. 6 101. 4 
Ei SUG. Ss See ee ener 50.9 | 49. 1 103.7 


a The details of the Twelfth Census on this point are not yet available. 

» Number of males to each 100 females. 

¢ Eleventh census, 1890. The data for the Navaho are the least accurate and it is very likely that 
some proportion of males belonging to Arizona were counted among the Utah contingent of the tribe. 
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Proportion of seces—Continued 


Peoples. Male. | Female. Ley 
II, Apache: . 
White Mountaine. lec... 3) 2862). eae eee ae eee 47.8 52, 2 91. 6 
San Carlos tio. oc oof. ceO ON Oe Aa | pe a a 
ia 49.0 | 51.0 96.1 
Mescalero.@- ton)... 0 emcee ee Se me ee 41.1 58.9 69. 8 
Miearila @. o.oo sss eck es aa mee eee ee Oe eee ees ee eee ee 48. 6 51. 4 94.6 
WANN Oe ae ata a alam a 51,1 48.9 104.5 
Havasupal ¢. 3. a2. -aondeeece ee aetes aac = ee eee eee 51.3 48.7 105. 3 
III. Navaho: 
ATIZONA G32 3545 =-o ae sae Stee ae ae es See ee ee 48.6 51.4 94. 6 
New Mexico @ 2.0/, 25 esse ae ee eee | 50.6 49.4 102, 4 
LO 0: Perey pa rene ee mee PAC eee Shir Amen: sate 55.4 44.6 124, 2 
IV. Pueblos: 
Hopl ol: onc otc ca eda eee 50. 4 49.6| 101.6 
‘Abt t: Seepaee ee Ee te 45 Sao or NA SIE oA Cone te - 50. 6 49, 4 102. 4 
RioGrande Pueblos deaee- sea ease ye eee 54,4 45. 6 119.3 
V. Papago: Arizonad....._. Lebee dak dos see es deca cess sat eee eee eee 52.4 47.6 110. 1 
VI. Pima: Arizona @.. ctscciee not aba easter tia scien ee reer 50. 7 49. 3 102. 8 
VIL Maricopa @...:. Jo2+ <acceee eon em eee hoe hea cats at eee eee 52.0 47.3 111. 4 
VIII. Mohave: % 

Colorado ‘River ageneyic.s.\ cee h- -1s.)- e eee ee eneee 52.0 48. 0 108. 3 
Port Mohave ¢. 2.0. ewis iene Ge ac: css dee eet= ane eee 52.9 47.1 112.3 

IX. Yuma: : 
San Carlos reservation ¢_5_..252 =. -- =~ +2. s2 see eee eae D388 46.7 114.1 
Yuma reservation’@; . 022. .s2- ee ee ee eee eee 54. 6 45.4 120, 3 


The proportion of males to females is remarkably low among the 
Apache proper, this condition being undoubtedly a result of the great _ 
loss of males in the earlier years of their history by death in raids 
and war or by capture. 

On the other hand, the excess of males is considerably higher 
among the relatively pacine Rio Grande Pueblos, Papago, Maricopa, 
Mohave, and Yuma, and from slightly to moderately higher among 
several of the remaining tribes, than among the American whites. 
This is an interesting condition, which calls for elucidation. 

Unfortunately, adequate and reliable statistics as to the proportion 
of the sexes at birth and as to relative mortality are not yet obtain- 
able. Limited direct inquiries by the writer show the following con- 
dition as to births: 

Thirty-seven San Carlos Apache women beyond the child- bereing 
period when inquiries were made* had brought forth a total of, 
boys, 53.49 per cent; girls, 46.51 per cent. 


ee Sas 

a Report of agents to Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1904. 

b Tbid., 1901, 1904. 

¢ Ibid., 1903. 

d Bleventh Census, 1890. The ete for the Navaho are the least accurate and it is very likely that 
some proportion of males belonging to Arizona were counted among the Utah contingent of the tribe. 

e Of ages approximately from 50 to 80. The numbers represent all the old women of fair intelligence 
met with during the studies. No difficulties were ericountered in obtaining the answers, and, as every 
living and dead child had to be specified, the opportunity for error, if any, was but slight. 
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Thirty-five Pima women, beyond the child-bearing period at 
the same time, had brought forth a total of, boys, 52.84 per cent; 
girls, 47.16 per cent. 

According to these data the number of boys at birth among the 
Apache was as 115 and among the Pima as 112.1 to 100 girls. This 
exceeds anything ever observed with living births among the whites. 
Among white Americans during the year 1900 the births were only 
104.9 boys to 100 girls, while among Europeans (except Jews, among 
whom it is higher) the ratio averages, according to Diising, Nichols, 
Srdiolo, and others, about 106 to 100. It is probable the excess of 
males over females wherever it occurs in the Southwestern tribes is 
due primarily to the large birth rate of male children. 

Yet peculiarities of the death rate may also in some instances be a 
factor. In one of the above series (the Piman), owing probably to 
exceptional conditions of life, the percentage of females dead at the 
time of inquiry exceeded somewhat that of males.* While a factor 
not yet clearly understood, a considerable excess of males is not 
regarded as conducive to the preservation of the race. 

With regard to families in which one or the other 
nates, the data obtained by the writer are as follows: 


sex predomi- 


Tribes. 


Women who had | 


more boys than 
girls. 


Women who had 
more girls than 
boys. 


Women who had 
an equal number 
of boys and girls. 


Number.) Per cent. 


Number.) Per cent. 
| - 


Number. | Per cent. 


bo | 


54 
50 


13 
14 


35 


44 


11 
6 


The whole subject is deserving of further attention. The United 
States Census or the Office of Indian Affairs would render a valuable 
service to science by the extension of this line of inquiry to all tribes 
and to all or at least a large number of Indian women of and beyond 
the child-bearing period. The inquiry here suggested should be 
extended further to include Indian women married to whites and 
women of mixed blood. 


POPULATION BY AGES 


It is very desirable and would be equally instructive to have 
accurate data regarding longevity among the various Indian tribes 
and the proportion of individuals of different ages composing them. 
Unfortunately, in this case, as with many other points of inquiry, the 
investigator meets with a great obstacle—the lack of age records. 


in this work—does not keep any record of iis age or of that of his 


a See also next two chapters and detail table under Size Bf Families. 
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children. With patient inquiry it is often possible to arrive at a close 
approximation to the age of a particular person, but with large 
numbers the method is not practicable. Estimating age on the basis 
of ascertained cases is, except with smaller children, really the only 
other means that can be employed with any considerable degree of 
success. This method may be of service, provided the limits allowed 
in the estimates, especially in the case of persons above middle age, 
are quite liberal. 

The Twelfth Census gives the nearest approach yet attained to 
reliable data on opuleued by ages among the Indians. The count 
applies to all the tribes in bulk; as there are individuals among many 
of these tribes more or less educated and taught to pay attention to 
age, errors, with their attendant effects, inevitable elsewhere, are 
lessened. Another favorable feature is the fact that, with the more 
primitive tribes, who are segregated on reservations, the enumerator 
was generally the agent or some one else well acquainted with the 
Indians and thus less likely than an outsider to make gross errors 
in recording ages. Yet the results furnished, wie follow, should 
not be Ieoked on as wholly accurate. 


Population by ages 4 


ee 232,562 oe of ie mainland. a Retiest patie we Biers States 
Males. Females. Sex ratio.b Males. Females. Sex ratio.b 
Per thousand.| Per thousand. Per thousand.| Per thousand. 
Alliages...ecsecce. 503. 59 496. 41 101. 4 508. 68 491. 32 103. 5 
Underdryean= se). 15. 26 15. 21 100. 3 14.39 13.95 103. 2 
Under 5 years: ..- 72. 96 71.98 101. 4 67.91 65:91 | - 103. 0 
5 to 9 years....... 68. 85 68. 47 100. 6 64, 27 \ 62:45 100. 0 
10 to 14 years..... 62.04 58. 27 106. 5 57.91 56.21 103.0 
15. to 19 years.._.. 52.91 50. 96 103.8 51.98 | 51.73 100.5 
20 to 24 years..._. 43.78 41.75 104.9 46.62 46. 57 100. 1 
25 to 29 years..... 36. 57 34. 86 104.9 40.03 | 38. 54 103. 9 
30 to 34 years..... 29.32 28. 87 101.6 33.61 31.51 106. 6 
35 to 39 years..... 26. 41 25, 82 102. 8 29.19 20.12 107.6 
40 to 44 years__._. 25.18 25.15 100. 1 26. 86 24. 68 108. 8 
45 to 49 years...:. 21.79 20. 91 104. 2 22.95 20. 82 | 110, 2 
50 to 54 years..... | 18. 86 18. 39 102. 6 19. 88 18. 12 109. 7 
55 to 59 years..... 12.53 12.77 98. 1 14. 83 | 14. 67 101.1 
60 to 64 years..... 11. 42 12.81 89.1 11.84 11.81 100. 3 
65 to 69 years..... weitk 8.59 90. 4 8. 86 S3tae 101.0 
70 to 74 years..... 5. 91 7.03 84.1 5.99 5.98 100. 0 
75 to 79 years....- 3.14 3.85 81.6 3.58 3.67 97.5 
80 to 84 years..... 2.16 3.17 68.1 1.69| \- \ deen 91.8 
85 to 89 years._... 80 1.28 62.5 56 - 69 81.2 
Per million. | Per million. 
90 to 94 years..... Say (i! . 92 77.2 118.00 174.00 67.8 
Per million. | Per million. F 

95 to 99 years..... 232.00 305. 00 76.1 17.00 34.00 oe 000 
100 years and over. 224. 00 254. 00 88. 2 38.00 6.00 50. 0 


a Prepared by the writer from data of the Twelfth Census, 1900, 1, II, Popel ae 
b Number of males to each 100 females. 
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The above figures are remarkable in a number of particulars; how- 
ever, they embody the complex results not only of natural but also of 
social conditions. It is plain that in general the cycle of life with the 
Indians and the native white Americans is much the same. In de- 
tails, the Indian population shows a greater proportion per thousand 
of young and again of very old people and a less proportion of those 
of the intermediate years than whites. At present the Indians have 
relatively more males than the whites during all the years up to 20,’ 
and again during all the years above 80, and relatively fewer between 
20 and 80; they also have relatively more females than the whites 
during all the years up to 15 and from 40 to 55, 60 to 65, and above 
70, but relatively fewer during the intermediate periods. These facts 
suggest a good Indian birth rate, a large death rate during adoles- 
cence and adult life, and possibly somewhat greater longevity of those 
who survive to old age. However, the Indian population still shows 
to some extent the results of former wars, and, on the other hand, the 
destructive Civil war may yet show its influence in some of the series 
of whites. 

The proportion of nonagenarians and especially centenarians among 
the Indians is far in.excess of that among native white Americans. 
It may be objected that the sources of error are apt to be greater | 
among the Indians in such cases, and that the low ratio for males 
between 80 and 90 years of age may signify that some individuals 
of this group were classed as older, but the objection is not so serious 
as might be anticipated, on account of the marked general interest 
centering about the oldest in every tribe; at all events, no ordinary 
error could account for the extreme disproportion of centenarians 
observed, viz, 224 per million of Indians to 3 per million of whites. 
The relative excess of aged persons (80 years and above) among the 
Indians ean signify only that the infirmities and diseases known ordi- 
narily as those of old age are less grave among them—a conclusion 
in harmony with general observation. 

The sex ratio, while apparently following the same law in the two 
races, presents, nevertheless, some interesting differences, particularly 
in more advanced age. A striking feature is the excess of males over 
females among the whites up to the seventy-fifth year, among the 
Indians up to the fifty-fifth year, and an excess of females over males 
during alllater years. The aged male of the Indians, as well as of the 
whites, meets death on the average somewhat earlier than the aged 
female. 


SizE oF FAMILIES 


Concerning the size of families of the Indians of the Southwest, 
and particularly those in northern Mexico, official vital statistics. 
are lacking, and accurate individual observations are not yet exten- 
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sive. Several points are, nevertheless, plain. The birth rate is 
usually high, but as the mortality also is high, large families are un- 
common. But even as it is, were it not for the occurrence of epi- 
demics all the better conditioned tribes of this region would be 
increasing in numbers. 

Among the Southern Ute the average number ef living children to 
a family was reported in 1890 as 3. According to the writer’s own 
notes, the living children in families of this tribe range from 2 to 5, 
being more often nearer ,the former than the latter number; but the 
results of the inquiries, owing to the unfriendly disposition of the 
people, were unsatisfactory. A Ute woman who had borne 15 children 
was reported as living on the eastern end of the reservation. The 
Southern Ute as a whole, however, have been slowly but steadily 
decreasing in numbers. 

Among 4,041 San Carlos and White Mountain Apache in 1890 
there were nearly 600 families, including 1,383 married persons, who 
had living 195 children under 1 year of age (20.7 per thousand of 
population, or about 1 to every three families): At White Mountain 
the writer was informed of several women who had given birth to 9 
_ or 10 children each. 

Special inquiries along similar lines were made among the San 
Carlos Apache and the Pima.’ 

Among the San Carlos Apache, 37 women, all beyond the child-bear- 
ing period, had borne 258 children, an average of nearly 7 each. One 
of the 37 had 12, one 11, six 10, and seven 9 children each. Among 
the Pima, 35 women beyond menopause had borne 246 children, or an 
average of a little more than 7 each. There were three among these 
women who had never borne a child, and should these be ignored the 
average of children born of the others rises to 7.7. Four had borne 
12, two 11, four 10, and four 9 children each. (See tables at the end 
of ane heeiee ) 

As the two tribes may be safely taken as representatives of a large 
number of others living under similar conditions, it is evident that 
the fertility of the Indian woman is in many localities, if not gen- 
erally, equal to the preservation of the race. It is not a deficient 
birth rate but great mortality which keeps the maj jority of the tribes 
from increasing rapidly. 

The living Navaho family is generally moderate in size, but the 
tribe is feet: innumbers. The living Hopi family also is usually. 
of moderate size. In 1890 the latter péOple numbered 1,996 persons, 
of whom there were, under 6 years, 288; between 6 and 18 years, 590; 
and above 18 years, 1,118. There were 364 heads of families, which 


' a Special Agent G. D. Merton, in SRepert on Indians, Lleventh Census, 1890, 229, Washington, 1894. 
b These two tribes were chosen for detailed studies because they represent physically the most diverse 
groups of the Southwest and of northern Mexico. The Pima are dolichocephalic, the Apache highly 
; PIECHY SED aetCy besides having other points of difference. ; 
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gives on the average 5.5 living persons to afamily. The tribe seems 
to be slightly increasing in numbers, although it has suffered much 
from epidemics. 

In 1900 the Zuiii, according to data kindly furnished by Mr. D. D. 
Graham, agent of oS tribe, with a population of 1,525, had 267 fam- 
ilies, afach gives 5.7 as ihe. average number of living persons in each. 
The births from July 1, 1903, to June 30, 1904, amounted to 41 (27 
per thousand), the deaths in the same period to 37. The tribe as a 
whole is scarcely maintaining its numbers. 

Among the San Xavier Papago the ordinary number of living 
children in a family ranges from 3 to 5. In the largest family 
brought to the writer’s attention there had been 12 children, but most 
of these were dead. The people of this tribe are, in all probability, 
increasing. 

Of late the Maricopa are decreasing in number, though the reason 
is not clear. The people are strong physically and in no way de- 
graded. . 

No reliable statistics as to the size of the Mohave family are at 
hand, but the mortality is large and the tribe hardly holds its own. 
Among the 551 Mohave temporarily settled on the San Carlos reser- 
vation in 1890, the married persons numbered 239;¢ the children 
under 1 year of age, 17 (31 per thousand); number of births during 
the year, 17 (31 per thousand); number of deaths, also 17 (31 per 
thousand). 

The 240 Yuma. on the San Carlos reservation in 1890 constituted 
48 families,? averaging 5 living persons to a family; there were among 
them 6 children under 1 year of age (25 per thousand). Among 
the Colorado River Yuma Dr. W. E. Ferrebee reports at the same 
period ° that ‘“‘the families average 3 or 4 children (living) each.” 
The people are, at present, in all probability holding their own in 
numbers or increasing slightly. 

‘With regard to the families of the northern Mexican Indians 
official data are wanting. Among the Sonora Opata,’ the Yaqui, and 
probably the Pima, according to the writer’s observations and infor- 
mation, the women are decidedly prolific, even though large fam- 
ilies are seldom reared; from a number of causes elsewhere unusual, 
the tribes are, however, rather diminishing in numbers. Among the 
Tepehuane, Huichol, and Cora the living family is, on the average, 
of moderate size; and among the more degraded Otomi as well as the 
Aztec it is often small, in all probability insufficient to keep up the 
numerical strength of the people. Among the purer-blooded and 


@ Report on Edians, Eleventh Census, 1890, 152, Washington, 1894. 

6 Tbid., 153. 

¢ Ibid., 221. 

d See limited data on p. 79 in writer’s Notes on the Indians of Sonora, Mexico, American Anthro- 
pologist, V1, no. 1, Jan.-Mar., 1904. 
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more primitive Otomi, in districts like that of Fajayucan in Hidalgo, 
the families are larger. 
The following detailed data on the San Carlos Apache and the Pima 
clearly show the large birth rate and great mortality in youth. They 
demonstrate also the before-mentioned large sex ratio at birth. 
The disproportion of males and females among the surviving Pima 
children in this enumeration must be regarded as accidental. 


Detailed family data 


SAN CARLOS APACHE 


Total | 1 te Living. ; Dead. ane 
No. Subject. cas | Boys. | Girls. | ler riages 
ipeseal. | | feo Boys. | Girls. | Total.| Boys. | Girls. | and 
causes. 
| | 
1 | Elderly woman........ Gi: 2 3 OH ay, 0 5 ®) 3 0 
2 | Old woman......--.-.- 6 4 2 1 | 1 0 5 3 2 |- 0 
Buea CS eines Roematc| 9 7 Oats mee 0 7 5 2 0 
4 | Elderly woman........ ea 2 OF Olea 4 2 2 0 
Old woman.........-.- Sag 2 1 Tey 0 2 1 1| 0 
(Bil eee Gop Eee. eee 6 1 5 EY est 3 ie 2 1 
Tle dod o-iteonee ta.° Go 5 Salaaeee 1 4) ap 4 0 
BARES dour the eines nce ec same) (dies Aone a ie 6 0 
9 | Elderly woman.....-.-.. 4 | 0 | 4 4 0 4 O- 0} 0 0 
10 | Woman about 50 years. 10 6 4 2 2 0 8 4 4 =0 
11 | Elderly woman....-.-. 10 4 6 2 0 2 8 4 4 0 
doles dott eee ic 12:1 Soe iee anes 4 1 3 8 6 2 0 
ie) fOldewomaneaeen sae: Win B 2 1 1 8 7 1 0 
14 | Woman (daughter of | 
preceding, has not 
reached menopause, | 
about 40 years).--...- 9: 5 | 4 5 4 1 4 1 3 0 
15), Old woman. 222-2 52. 3 3 0 0 0 0 3 3 0 a3 
16 | Woman about 45 or 50-- 8 4 4 5 2 3 3. 2 1 0 
7) Olds womans: seer 3 2 1 all 1 0 2 it 1 1 
18 | Elderly woman...-.-.-- 2 0 2 1 0 1 1 0 1 0 
19 | Woman about 45 (has 
not yet reached | 
menopause) .-..-.----- 9 3 6 | 4 0 4 5 3 2 0 
20 || Old woman. ..----<.- 5 5 0 | 2 2 0 3 3 0 0 
21 | Elderly woman. ......- 11 | 6 5 3 2 1 8 4 4 0 
90k Old! womens seeeaeere 10 8 2 3 2 1 7 6 1 On 
235 |seees if a Ee I Ree 1) 4 4 3 1 6 3 3 b2 
24 | Woman about 50_..--.. 4 3 1} 3 3 0 it 0 1 el 
25 | Elderly woman...-.-.--. 10 3 7 7 1 6 3 2 1 0 
26°) Old woman: =----2--- 6 1 5 3 0 3 3 1 2 0 
27 | Elderly woman, past | 
menopause.......-.-- 8 | 6 2 4 3 1 4 3 at 0 
28 | Oldiwvomensassees-e- = Ere ae 1 2 1 1 1 1 0 0 
2 eam dO) Ae ee 9. 5 4 3 2 i 6 3 3 0 
BOS oe os (6 Oem eae es eae 4 2 2 2 1 1 2 1 1 0 
OL Vagaten dO\t ae accseee eee 8 3 5 1 i 0 7 2 5 0 
An ees GOs. -s Ao seseesae ck 6 2 4 4 2 2 2 0 2 O° 


a Cause: In all instances, carrying heavy loads. 
b Both female children; 1 miscarriage due to fall, other, to carrying too heavy load of wood. 
¢Cause: riding horseback. 


7 -* Va 
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Detailed family data—Continued 
SAN CARLOS APACHE—Continued 

Total 3 | Living. 8 Dead = Mis- 

: chil- car- 
No. _ Subject. pen Boys. | Girls. riages 

= aaa Total.| Boys. | Girls. | Total.) Boys.| Girls.| and 
. causes. 
33 | Woman about 50......- 9 | i 2 6 4 2 3 3 0 0 
34 | Woman about 45.....-- 8 4 4 5 4 ii 3 0 3 0 
S545 eae Glos. Pe te 2 0 2 2 0 2 0 0 0 a (7) 
36 | Oldiwomtam.. 2-2-2... 2 9 4 5 4 2 2 5 2 3 0 
Ot. Uren C10), SE CSR OE 5 4 il ip 1 0 4 3 1 0 

| 
Total (87 women) - 258 138 120 103 55 48 155 83 72 8 
a Mother had syphilis; not counted with the others. 
; RECAPITULATION 
[87 San Carlos Apache women | 
Percent- 

ee age ns Ratio 

Subjects investigated. Total. Aaa of living aa 
born aml) ee 
dead. | 
COURIC SSIS bo oe ges do Jee Se eee ee COIR | ee Saviano cst eer | eee a 
PST cs sn a lS Ra 138 Doe ek ce 115 
GWEN, oo se ane ce a ee 120 2 OEE US epee aede eal gone eater 
GRR) INIT elt 2 a 103 BOROIN teen ag aS eile a censor 
TOE oa se nelaseee re rr 55 39. 85 53. 40 114.6 
Sane EI Se es sce ccc eels cesc ne Se eee dae 48 40. 00 46: 60M: 2... Bes 
s 

OWE GLE! 028. 58a Se ee 155 GOO Sta loaa meet er eeels actescs 
CE 0 Se Sg Ae ee re 83 60.15 53. 55 115.3 
OES os es eek doe 72 60. 00 AGL AON Se os was 


a Average 7 (6.97). 


Miscarriages: 8 in 36 women = 22 per 100 women, or 1 tc 32 normal births; and 7 in 1 woman, due 


to specific infection. 


PIMA 
Total Living. Dead. 3 
‘ chil- : | Mis- | : 
=. No. Subject. aren |\Boys.)Girls. ’ ; | car- | Twins 
- i@iaal, Total.|Boys.|Girls. | Total.| Boys.)/Girls. riages. | 
= =—|| = 
1 | Woman about 70....- ule ee 4 al EABblls si 4a a0, 4 07 0 
Woman about 55... 3 1 pall mss ell) ore DPT AO} Vee 60) 0 
3 | Woman about 60..-.-. 12 8 4 4) 3 il 8 5 3 | 0 | 0 
Wes ee i. 102 8 so 3 rai Oe 5) 20 0 
5 | Old woman.......-.. Or 0 Gi 2 feel. Ge Ot Op. ee 0 
6 | Woman about 60..... | 1 5 6 1 5 0 0 0 0 0 
7 | Woman about 55 or 60. 7 Dy) 2 2 0 i 5 2 0 | 0 
8 | Woman about 70..... igen eee gle ee a Gi gals 0) 0 
9} Old woman........--- 10 6 4) &3 4 1 5 2 3 0 0 
10 | Woman about 55- . ..- 20) 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 =o 
11; Woman about 70...-- 7 3 3 i 2 4 2 2 OL 0 
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Detailed family data—Continued 


PIMA—Continued 
Total Living. | Dead. Ais 
No. Subject. pea Boys. Girls. | | ear- | Twins. 
Bor eo Boys.|Girls.|Total. |Boys.)/Girls.| riages. 
: : é 2 yore 
| | a4 
12 | Elderly woman....... 6 2\) 04 3 1 2 3/- — ea 0" 0 
| | 
Joa) Olds woOmamec vcore ese 11 & | 6 2 1 1 9} 4) 5 0 0 
Ie Ae WS 2 Ge Ree oe rp fem gs Pama h ee yt 3| “5 ae oO 0 

LD caiaphe GO str fe. ea aceeee ee 5 | 4 1} 2 il | 1 | 3) 3 0 0} 0 

16 | Woman about 70..... LO a Sy ome amo ll 6.) Ae On 0 

17 | Old woman.-.......5 5 4 1 3:1 a2 1 2:\ = 82 0 0 0 

18 | Woman about 60...-. 12 Ja oe 2 | 1| 1 10) |) 453 a 1 | 1 pair. 

19| Woman about 45 | 

(daughter of pre- | 
ceding) 2225-22-42 5 5 3 2 2 | 2 0) 3 1 2 0 0 

20 Old woman........... Gi) Sees sag cers ae 5| 2) er 0 

21 | Woman 55 to 60...... ihe 2&3 Bil) > Sx] seeeor eee 1a aie 4) Sc 0 

2a Old woman..........- 0 0 0 0! 0 0} (@) (@) | @ (6). 0 

23 | Woman about 60...-.- 5 iB 0 1 LH 0 4 4 0 0 0 

24| Woman about 50.....| 12 Amer ha Ghee 3 6 2. 2) a 0 

25 | Woman about 65..... a ame ey: dA era eat 8| 23S o¢yeeme 0 

26 | Woman about 60..... 4 Lele 8 2 0 2 24 eh 1 Us 0 

27.| Woman about 65....- 4 1] 3 | 1 | 1 0) 3 05 3| 0| 0 

28 | Woman about 80..... 7 ies 0 2 2 0 5 | 5) On 0 0 

29 | Woman about 55..... 8 5 3 | 4 3 1] ZI ee) 2 0 0 

30 | Woman about 65._.-. 6 4) 2 2 1 1 | 4 | 3 1) 0) 0 

31 | Old woman.........-- 9 6} 3] 4 4 0) 5 2| Soa 0 0 

32 Woman about 60... 2 1 1} 1 0 1 | 1 1.| 20s) ane 0 

33 | Woman about 65..... 9 5 | 4 0 0 0 9 5 4 0 0 

SAa bee G02 25. tain ae 7 3 4 5 2 3 | 2 ie! 07 0 

35 | Old woman..........- late 4; 8 2 1 1)” S10)1., » “37a oO. 0 
| | Jaa 
Total (35 women) 246| 130. 116 83 48 35 | 163 82 81 4 1 
a Not 1 living child. b Girl. 
RECAPITULATION 
[85 Pima women] 
Z i rou 

ercent-| age o Ratio 
Subjects investigated. Total.| 28° of | number (females 

total ofliving —100) 

born. and at : 

dead. 

Tota) birthisie.. 2 s-- ods .ae wevanes <0 ae eee een eet eae @246 |. 2.5... .225| eee ee es 
BOYS! Keres oe once sele a a Spee ek on ese Se een ote ee eee 130 52:85. |Je. eee 112 
Girl si 15 See eet BSS oboe Se Bee eich ae ae Ie eee 116 47, 15: Sac ne eens. 25 

OTH SUNVTVINE ese so te kos Te Oba s Shade ae aoe ae = ot ences 83 33. 74. |S. cee rc 
BO Sette eae ere ese ost ak Ok oe a ee 48 36. 92 57.83 137 
Be Fe este ae 4 PS Ae ES aCe ES See EPs ee So. Sat 35 30, 17 cPLA fo) 

Potal Woda: see eae ee Ace 2 aa ee eI "..|° 1634 66.26 |e 
FAG Bias cham piste Dake dere wel aie ante Se a et ae oe St 82 63. 08 50. 31 101 
Girls 222. Joseced Ao oho ae Pot Wen es cece oe wes eee 81 69. 83 WO. G9" aoee et... 


a Average, 7.03. 


Miscarriages: 4 in 34 women = 12 per 100 women, or 1 to 61 normal births; and 6 in 1 woman, due to 
specific infection. ; 
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REPRODUCTION 


In this chapter are taken up the more direct observations among 
the tribes, which, it seems to the writer, begin logically with data 
relating to reproduction and the first stages of the life of the Indian. 
The notes on the several topics included under this heading are, as 
with other subjects, necessarily somewhat combined with matter 
relating to the habits and views of the people. 


MARRIAGE 


Marital life among the Indians of the southwestern United States 
and northern Mexico is entered into on the average at an earlier 
age than among the whites. While not generally a result of 
mutual attraction, a degree of mutual pleasing, at least, is usually 
considered essential to the union. The practice of obtaining a wife 
by rape does not exist. Voluntary loss of chastity on the part of 
the unmarried woman, while not very frequent, is not regarded as a 
serious obstacle to future marriage. Often, though less directly than 
among whites, the girl exercises the right of acceptance, and the 
married woman the privilege of separation. 

The married state among all the Indians visited has been in the 
past and still is less stable than among the whites, though hardly 
less moral. There is no polyandry. In former years polygamy 
was general among the Indians of southwestern United States, and 
among most of the less civilized tribes of northern Mexico; it still 
exists among the latter, and only recently, under compulsion, is it 
being abandoned by the Apache and other tribes in Arizona and 
New Mexico. There are reasons for believing that obligatory” 
defloration of marriageable girls,, promiscuous sexual intercourse, 
and possibly even pederasty (ceremonial) still take place occasion- 
ally in a few of the tribes. Since polygamy ceased the separation of 
husbands and wives and their remarriage to others are particularly 
common among the Indians of southwestern United States. Such 
conduct is not regarded among these tribes as in any way deroga- 
tory to the participants. 

' Intermarriage of near relatives is not known among any of the 
tribes visited, even where the exogamous clans have ceased to exist. 
It is not uncommon, however, for the more distant cousins to unite 
in marriage, or for a woman to bear children to her stepfather or to 
her sister’s husband. Among the smaller tribes, as the Havasupai 
and some of the Pueblos, there must of necessity be considerable 
intermarriage among more distant relatives. . 

Among the Southern Ute, according to information given by the 


_ Indians themselves, sexual life begins at an early age; but marriage 


does not seem to be entered into generally quite as early as among 
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the Navaho and some of the other Indian tribes visited. It is not 
rare to find in the tribe unmarried men and women more than 18 and 
even 20 years of age. Polygamy, though infrequent, is still met with. 
Leaving or changing wives or husbands is not uncommon, especially 
among the Wiminuche. Sexual morality in general in 1900, at the 
time of the writer’s visit to the tribe, was of a rather low order. 

Among most of the Apache the event of a girl reaching puberty is 
an occasion for a feast which her parents give, announcing her arrival 
at womanhood.* According to statements made to the writer by 
men of the tribe, only a few girls attain the age of 16 years or more 
without marrying; he saw, however, two girls not yet married, each 
of whom was surely more than 18. 

Among the Apache as well as among the Navaho the girl is given 
to a husband after he has made gifts of horses and blankets to her 
family,’ but the woman is not bought as a passive chattel. Among 
the White Mountain Apache the accepted young man is. allowed to 
live sexually with his prospective wife for some time before marriage ° 
takes place, and they can separate if not mutually satisfied. The final 
marriage is very simple. 

It is not rare for a young man to marry a rather old woman. The 
writer witnessed one such instance as late as 1905. The explanation 
given of this is that on the one side the woman secures a young, 
strong man to work the fields, while on the other side the woman is 
usually one having a daughter approaching maturity, who also in the 
course of time becomes the man’s wife (or concubine). 


a Among the White Mountain people the first appearance of menses is celebrated by an all-day feast 
in which friends are called to participate. They kill a cow and have “‘lots of coffee and bread,” and 
beat the drum the whole day.’ The first menstruation day is a fortunate day, and the people pray 
that all may be well with the girl, and that she may become a good and healthy woman and a good 
mother. They also pray for general plenty. Although the feast serves as a notice that the girl has 
become a woman, marriage may not be arranged until much later. The San Carlos Apache no longer 
observe the feast. 

b Marriages among the Apache are now often the result of mutual liking. The exceptions are mostly 
in the case of old men who secure wives much younger, or young men married by older women. By 
some of the old people the girl is given less choice than by others more decidedly affected by modern 
views, the marriage arrangement in such cases being principally the affair of the parents. The father 
and mother of the girl are approached by the parents of the boy, and there are four talks concerning 
the marriage, after which a decision is given. The husband to be must furnish a number of horses, 
cows, saddles, blankets, buckskins, and other things of value, which are, or should be, divided 
among the bride’s relatives. In return the people of the bride are expected to supply certain things 
of value for the bridegroom’s relatives. By this arrangement both parties are often in the end nearly 
even; but there is opportunity for the exercise of selfishness or greed. 

c The marriage is arranged by intermediaries who are usually old men. These go to the house of the 
girl’s parents and arrange the barter. When this is concluded, the bridegroom is at liberty to come 
every night to the wife’s camp, or she to his, until a khuva (typical native hut, pl.11,c) is built by the 
girl. If both parties are content, then the marriage is considered as concluded. If not, they may sep- 
arate, the articles given are mutually returned, and their relations are at an end. 

Among the Jicarillas marriage takes place in the following manne1: A young man desiring to marry 


a certain girl goes to her father and makes arrangements for obtaining her. If everything is satisfac- - 


tory, he buys gloth for a tipi, a supply of calico, and whatever is needed for housekeeping. He takes 
these to the house of the girl’s parents. With the assistance of her mother and perhaps her sister, the 
girl makes up the cloth into a tipi and the calico into dresses. When all is ready, the tipi is set up 
and without further ceremony the bridegroom joins his bride in their new home. The relatives of 
the girl receive but little compensation, : 
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Divorce is easily accomplished in the tribe, and the man and 
woman remarry, usually without difficulty. There are cases even at 
the present time in which comparatively young men educated in white 
schools have had a half dozen or more wives. 

As to polygamy, there were in 1890 among about 600 married 
Apache men on the White Mountain and Fort Apache reservations 
87 who had two and nine who had three wives each.* At the time 
of the writer’s visit in 1900 the number of polygamous marriages, as 
a consequence of the efforts of the agents, was much smaller. Among 
' the San Carlos, Jicarilla, and Mescalero Apache polygamy appar- 
ently has ceased to exist. 

There is prostitution among the White Mountain Apache and also 
among the San Carlos Apache, with the whites as well as intratribal, 
and the same is probably true of the Mescaleros. Among the Jica- 
rillas, however, mainly from the fear of a possible introduction of 
venereal diseases, the women are threatened with death for sexual 
transgressions with white men and shun such relations. The fact 
that a girl has borne a child before marriage does not bring her into 
ereat discredit among any of the Apache. 

Among the Navaho girls marry quite early (after puberty), but 
the young men, obliged to accumulate some property before they can 
obtain brides, marry at later ages. The writer has seen several 
brides of from about 14 to 16 years of age, and, on the other hand, 
has met a number of adult individuals of both sexes who, though in 
normal health, were still unmarried. Some of the richer men still 
have two or, rarely, three wives. In one of the families living near 
Pueblo Bonito, a Navaho is married to two sisters. 

All the Hopi women, the writer was told by the chiefs, marry, as 
do all the men; they could recall but one man who remained his 
whole life single. Marriage results often from mutual attraction, 
though the arrangements belong to the parents. It may take place 
at. any time after puberty, but at present a girl is seldom married 
before her sixteenth year. : 

The Zufi girls marry in some cases soon after puberty’ (which 
takes place mostly at from 11 to 14 years of age); the majority, how- 
- ever, marry at from 15 to 18. Sexual indulgence is said often to 
precede marriage; illegitimate children, however, are considered a 
disgrace. 

The Papago girls in the more civilized villages marry, on the aver- 
age, rather later than the girls of the nonreservation Papago and 
those of some other tribes. At San Xavier the writer was informed 


a Report on-Indians, Eleventh Census, 1890, 150, Washington, 1894. 
_ b According to Mrs. M. C. Stevenson (The Zui Indians, Twenty-third Annual Report of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, 303), marriages in the tribe also take place before the girl has reached puberty 
(belated puberty ?). 


3452— Bull. 34—08——4 - 
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that a marriage before the sixteenth or seventeenth year on the part 
of the girl, and the twentieth on that of the young man, is rare. 
Marriages are arranged by parents ‘‘when they think the boy or girl 
ready to marry,” the feelings of the parties not being always heeded. 
Individuals who never marry are but few. 

Marriage among the Pima, according to Chief Antonio Azul, takes 
place sometimes from love, but perhaps more often by the will of 
parents. The first menstruation is regarded as indicating fitness for 
marriage. Some of the girls, especially before the large boarding 
school was established, married at as early an age as 14. In one 
case both the young mother and her child were pupils in the agency 
school. 

The Mohave young men and women do not live together before 
their marriage. There is, however, but little restraint on sexual 
relations. Not afew girls have one or more children before marriage, 
mostly by their brothers-in-law or stepfathers. There is but little 
shame attached to this practice, and such girls marry the same as 
others. The father is made to take care of the illegitimate child, 
which is usually called by some ancient name. 

Among the Yuma on the Colorado, according to reliable reports, 
sexual relations with girls are usually established soon after puberty 
and quite irrespective of marriage. Prostitution, especially with 
whites, appears to be tolerated; at least, there are indications that 
it is not uncommon. 

Among many of the Mexican tribes much that related to marriage 
has been more or less altered by views resulting from contact with 
whites and change in religion. On the whole, a moderately early 
marriage (girls 16 to 18, men 18 to 21) is favored. Among the least 
civilized tribes the conditions are much like those among the major- 
ity of the Arizona and New Mexico Indians. Chastity in a girl is not 
held very high. The fact that a girl has a child before marriage, or 
has been divorced, is, where church influence does not reach, of little 
hindrance to marriage. Some intratribal prostitution is everywhere 
freely acknowledged, and wherever the natives live near the whites 
mixture, both clandestine and by marriage, is prevalent. Very early 
marriages (13 to 15 years) take place occasionally among the Tara- 
hhumare, Huichol, and probably among others of the more primitive 
tribes. Among the Tarahumare old men seek to marry young girls. 
Among the Cora the parents of the young man approach those of the 
young woman whom they believe to be suitable for their son, and if 
an agreement is reached the couple are married even if not known to 
each other. Polygamy is still prevalent among the Tarahumare, — 


a Compare accounts in the Reports of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and those in the Report on 
Indians, Eleventh Census, 1890. Although exaggeration must be guarded against, the evidence as to 
the dissolute life of at least some of the Yuma women is ample, 
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Tepecano, and Huichol, and to lesser degrees among the Cora and 
‘Tepehuane. It has disappeared wherever the white man’s religion 
has gained a firm foothold. 

The life of the married-Indian is ordinarily, as the writer had a 
chance to observein many localities and instances, one of quiet and 
contentment rather than of active, demonstrative happiness, and often 
one of greater independence of action of both parties than among 
most whites. It is decidedly a more primitive, more natural family 
life, one of less mutual regard as well as helpfulness. In some tribes 
the husband exercises more authority over his wife than in others. 
In most tribes if the woman displeases her husband, or if he becomes 
jealous, she is liable to be maltreated by him. Among the Huichol, for 
example, a man beat his wife because she permitted herself to be 
measured by the writer against her husband’s wishes; the woman was 
old and it could hardly have been a question of jealousy. Unfaithful- 
ness on the part of the wife, if detected by the husband, is generally 
punished corporally. Among the Apache, until about twenty-five 
years ago, in some instances the jealous husband or the female relatives 
cut off the unfaithful wife’s nose;* in rare instances the husband 

killed her. . 

After marriage, conception with the Indian woman occurs usually 
without much delay. There were no signs of any important differ- 
ences, either in this respect or in the periods between successive 
pregnancies, as compared with the average white woman. 

Further peculiarities of the sexual life of the people could not be 
inquired into with profitable results. From various indications the 
subject does not offer much of unusual interest. 

There are no mutilations of the genital organs, with one possible 
exception. An artificial production of the so-called ‘‘mujerados,”’ for 
purposes of ceremonial pederasty, among some of the Pueblos was 
reported, but it is not known whether this is still practised.? 


STERILE WOMEN, PREFERENCE OF SEX; GESTATION 


Women sterile by nature occur in every tribe, but the proportion is 
always small. 

There are only a few childless women, known as ka-tu-a-wit, among 
the Southern Ute. The people have no definite theory concerning the 
condition. As 

Some naturally sterile women were met with among ‘the White 
Mountain and other Apache. There is no special term by which 


_@4*Asa punishment for adultery on the part of the wife [among the Apache] the nose was formerly cut 
off, but this practice seems to have been abandoned in later years, for, ona visit among them and after 
_ observing about 3,000 Indians, I saw only seven women so disfigured, and they had reached or passed 
the middle age.” —Special Agent Stephen Whited, Report on Indians, Eleventh Census, 1890, 150. 

Four women, all above 50 years of age, with their noses cut off, were seen by the writer in 1905 at San 
_ Carlos. It was said that most of the mutilations were the work of the other women of the tribe. 
>’ Hammond, W. A., Sexual Impotence in the Male, New York, 1883. 
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others designate such women except tu-il-sih-ta (‘‘never-get-a-child”’), 
and, as elsewhere, not much attention seems to be given to the condi- . 
tion. At San Carlos sterility in women is well known, and is believed 
by the women to be the men’s fault. A young woman who, though ~ 
well developed and healthy looking, and menstruating regularly, 
remained sterile, was pointed out to the writer. Her first marriage 
was dissolved on account of the sterility, on the supposition that the 
man might be the cause of it. She was given another husband, with 
whom she has now lived for more than two years, but there has been 
no conception. Among the Navaho, Zufi, and Papago women ste- 
rility is rare. A few sterile women were pointed out to the writer 
among the Pueblos and the Pima, and several such, known as 
cha-aik (“barren”’) were living at the time of his visit among the 
Mohave. On the First mesa of the Hopi there were in 1900 four 
women who, although married for more than ten years each, had 
never become pregnant. Among the Tarahumare sterile women are 
called “mules.” The Cora told the writer that occasionally one of 
their women has no child until the third or fourth year after marriage, 
and a few have never borne any. Similar accounts as to childless 
women were heard in all the other tribes. The opinion that the male 
may be the cause of the childless marriage was met with in several 
tribes besides the Apache. 

All the young Indian wives want to have children. In some in- 
stances they prefer boys to girls; in others they desire children of 
both sexes. 

Usually, though not always, the White Mountain Apache woman | 
desires a boy. In this tribe when a pregnant woman wants especially 
a boy or a girl, she calls on a medicine-man or woman, who plays on 
the violin, uses certain incantations, touches the woman’s abdomen, 
and gives her to take internally some of the much used sacred yel- 
low tule pollen (hadntin). Women who wish to have children, or who 
want more children after being unfruitful for a time, are sometimes given 
by a medicine-woman a cluster of the eggs of a certain spider; this 
dose is handed to a relative to put into meat or other food without 
being cooked or otherwise prepared, to be given the patient without 
her knowledge. It is supposed that the many eggs of the particular 
spider referred to will bring about conception—in other words, that 
the prolificness of the spider will induce a similar condition in the 
woman. The San Carlos and the Tonto Apache women want girls as 
well as boys, for the former would soon be able to aid the mother in her 
domestic duties. ; 

On one occasion the Walapai women were observed by Doctor Per- 
kins, their agent, to cut off, with avidity, the feet of a gopher; they © 
said that the feet are boiled and eaten by young women in order 
‘‘to have many boys and girls.”’. 
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As to preference of sex among the Pima, formerly, when the people 
used to fight, the women say they wished for boys; now they wish 
more for girls, who can cook for them and help them in other ways. 
They believe that if a woman will eat one seed of the gourd which is 
commonly used for water she will havea boy.* The Zufii want many 
children of both sexes; only a few of those asked with regard to sex 
showed any preference, and the same may be said of the Mohave. 
The Tarahumare desire boys much more than girls. A woman. who 
wants a boy. will sing during the sexual intercourse ta-wr, ta-ur. 
They want boys because they may become great foot racers or even 
governors. 

Pregnancy in its earlier stages generally interferes in no way with 
the woman’s habits of life and occupation in any of the tribes, but 
it is very rare in any Indian settlement to see a woman near her 
term working hard, or even to meet her outside of the dwelling. 
Functional disturbance and diseases of pregnancy are much less fre- 
quent and less serious than with white women. 

‘There are some curious notions about gestation as well as about 
the unborn child. In all the tribes the pregnant woman must observe 
certain tabus. ; 

~The Apache women believe that with both boys and girls gesta- 
tion lasts during a period of from nine to ten moons, the time being 
counted by the new moon and from the last menstruation. The day 
of the new moon is fortunate for the child. It is believed that boys 


who begin to walk on that day will be fast runners. The women 


know no means of determining the sex of the child in utero. 
The San Carlos Apache pregnant woman keeps about her usual 


- duties as long as she is physically able to do so. She avoids no work 


from precaution. Beyond ordinary care the younger people know of 
no special tabu for her, but among the less civilized element of the 
tribe she is not allowed to be visited by strange people who might 
frighten her. She may eat anything she likes, and does not need to 
abstain from looking at an animal being killed or at blood. Some 
women have a little morning sickness, but others have none at all, 


suffering, on the whole, but little. 


_ Among the Hopi the pregnant woman must not see blood or any- 
thing else likely to frighten her. The gestation period is counted by 


moons, and the rather prevalent opinion, perhaps based on the slight 


excess in size of the male child, is that it lasts longer with a boy than 


- an case a child is born dead to a Pima woman and she does not want any more children, the body 


_ is buried with the face covered with wrappings and with the head deep in the little cave which is cus- 


tomarily made at the base of the grave. If, on the other hand, the mother desires to have more chil- 
dren, the face of the dead baby is not covered and the body is placed so that the head is directly under 
the shaft of the grave. Much faith is put in these expedients. 

-b Occasionally, when either a boy or a girl is specially desired, the people visit certain shrines to pray 
for the object of their wish. See Mrs. M. C. Stevenson, The Zuni Indians, Twenty-third Annual Report 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 294. 
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with a girl. No sign is much relied on as an indication of the sex of 
the unborn infant. Transgression in some of the tabus may result 
in the child being born an albino. 

The pregnant Zufii woman “must be guarded from the sight of 
moving water, fish, and water reptiles no less than from fierce and 
fearful things.’”’* The period of gestation is supposed to be ten 
lunar months in the case of a boy and nine lunar months in that of a 
girl. The mother has no means of determining whether she will 
have a boy or a girl. Artificial abortion, the people believe, is apt 
to be followed by sterility. 

The Pima have no definite ideas as to the period of viability of 
the fetus. They feel it, and hence know it must be alive. They have 
no means of determining the sex. The tabus of a pregnant woman 
among the Pima do not allow her to see a sick person, because it 
may cause the latter’s stomach to swell and perhaps cause his death. 
Even the husband of the pregnant woman must not visit the sick, 
There seems to be no idea that the sick person may have an injuri- 
ous effect on the mother or her infant. Further, the pregnant woman 
is not allowed to eat impure things, particularly food that may have 
been touched by vultures or coyotes, nor must she look on anything 
that is regarded as bad. This does not include fresh blood. The 
pregnant woman takes no special precautions on account of her condi- 
tion. She works as long as she is able to do so. She has no special 
diet until near confinement, when she eats sparingly. Most of the 
pregnant women have a little morning sickness, but there are also a 
good many who have none. Some have only slight nausea, without 
vomiting. The principal midwife in the tribe never knew of a case 
of really severe vomiting due to pregnancy. 

Among the Papago also gestation is believed to last one lunar 
month longer in the case of a boy than in that of a girl. ‘‘There is 
no telling” about the sex of a child before its birth, except in the case 
of boys “by the long time they stay in.”’ 

With the Mohave, gestation is supposed to last regularly ten lunar 
months. It is believed, however, that if a new conception takes 
place soon after the birth of a child the subsequent fetus will grow 
very slowly, and the gestation may be prolonged to a whole year. 

In some of the Mexican tribes the women have largely adopted 
the Mexican views on these points, while in others the notions of the 
people are much like those of our Indians. The Tepecano, for 
instance, believe that the period of gestation for a boy lasts nine 
(calendar) months, but only seven or eight for a girl. Nowhere is. 
much reliance placed on any special s sign as to the sex of the unborn. — 


aCushing, in W. eer 8 Tehteyopbobin, Fouteal of eh enioae Folk-Lore, 1X, 1898, 110. See also 
Mrs. M. C. Stevenson, The Zui Indians, Twenty-third Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, 296. 
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Among the Opata, in Sonora, the fetus is believed to breathe, air 
gaining access to it through the vagina. Should the latter be occluded 
in any manner the child would lose its breath and die. An Opata 
woman recently testified to this effect in a case of suspected infanticide 
before a court. 


LABOR; MULTIPLE AND ABNORMAL BIRTHS; PLACENTA; REAPPEAR- 
ANCE OF MENSTRUATION 


Much has been said about the ease with which the Indian 
woman undergoes childbirth. From what the writer has learned and 
observed, and from what he knows of the subject in the case of white 
women, however, it is his opinion that a healthy Indian woman of 
normal physique, with a normal child, on the average suffers 
quite as much and as long as does the normal white woman under 
similar conditions. The differences lie in the facts that the Indian 
women as a rule are well built; that most of them are used to outdoor 
life, and are healthy, strong, and very patient, and that, as com- 
pared with the whites, a larger proportion of the children are abso- 
lutely normal. Owing largely to these same factors the puerperium 
in the Indian woman is often a very healthful one, and return to the 
ordinary. mode of life is quite rapid. There is no indication of any 
less organic sensibility in the Indian woman, comparing her always 
with other women of similar social position. Nor are all the labors 
of Indian women easy. Dystocia is well known, and manual assist- 


ance is often needed and employed. 


There is generally but little visible preparation for the event of 
childbirth. The woman walks about, at least within the dwelling, 
and does more or less work up to the time when the pains have well 


set in. Sometimes she is urged to walk or stand up to the last stage 


of labor. She then reposes in different positions on a skin, a mat, or a 
blanket, or on warm sand spread on the ground. Delivery takes 


place while the woman is squatting, or on her knees, or on hands and 


knees or elbows, or lying down; frequently she holds on to an attendant, 


_or to a sash, rope, strap, or stick which is fastened somewhere near 


for the purpose. Ordinarily the only assistant is the mother or some 
other female relative of mature years, but more than one woman or 
person may be present. In most tribes there are older women who 
are reputed especially apt helpers, a sort of midwives, who are ex- 
pected to aid spiritually as well as physically. 

The assistance given is everywhere substantially the same, con- 
sisting mainly of pressure or kneading with the hands or with a 
bandage about the abdomen, the object of which is to give direct aid 
in the expulsion of the child. The procedure, which is not always 
gentle, accomplishes very probably the same result as the kneading 
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of the uterine fundus under similar conditions by the white physician, 
namely, more effective uterine contractions. 

Among some tribes steaming the lower part of the body is oceasion- 
ally resorted to as a help to speedy delivery. Decoctions, especially 
that of cedar (Juniperus sec.), are drunk, particularly among the 
Pueblos; and there are prayers and ceremonial observances, as well 
as appropriate fetishes. Internal examination of the patient is. 
resorted to only when she is in great distress. When strong manual aid 
is needed it is given by the husband, a brother, or a medicine-man. 
After birth the cord is usually cut and tied. Delivery of the placenta 
generally follows in a short time, on the average more promptly than 
among the whites. 

To determine the exact progress of ec would require numerous 
precise personal observations impossible for the stranger to make, 
and information obtained through mere inquiry is necessarily unsatis- 
factory. 

After confinement the woman remains on the skin or mat as long 
as exhausted or weak. The generative organs, external and internal, 
receive no special attention or. merely superficial cleansing. Save 
in exceptional cases, the woman generally rises earlier than is the 
custom among whites; not seldom the first, but usually the second 
or third day; and she does not take as much care against exposure as 
the white woman. The period of her confinement to the house 
differs among the various tribes, and is a matter of purely religious 
custom. 

There are well-authenticated instances in which an Indian woman 
has given birth to a child on a journey, and after a shorter or longer 
time has resumed travel, or where she brought forth one day and was 
at work the next. Similar cases, however, occur among the whites. 

Among all of the tribes after childbirth the mother is dieted in dif- 
ferent ways. This observance is partly prophylactic, partly religious. 

Abnormal positions of the child are infrequent, but their occurrence 
is well known and dreaded among all the tribes. The same may 
be said of puerperal troubles, which, however, are also rare, the 
puerperium being freer of abnormalities and diseases than among 
whites. Twins are not uncommon; triplets are very rare, and are 
regarded as something uncanny; of more than three children at a 
birth none of the persons questioned had ever heard. Monstrosities 
are rare, but occur among all the tribes; if of a pronounced kind the 
child is not allowed to live. 

The delivery itself is nowhere surrounded with much secrecy, and 
female members of the family, in some instances also male relatives 
and even children, may be present. 

Tribal details —Among the White Mountain Apache after childbirth - 
the woman, unless too weak, runs about among the bushes outside 
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the hut in order that ‘‘the blood may not clot.”’ The first day she 
partakes of a little soup or gruel, but as soon as she begins to resume 
her customary occupations—that is, from the second day on—she 
may eat what she likes. 

The San Carlos woman is delivered in the kneeling position, with 
the limbs well apart. A helping woman, kneeling or squatting 
behind, puts her arms about the upper part of the abdomen of the 
patient and presses upon the uterus. If the progress is not satisfac- 
tory, the patient has to rise and walk toward the east, then to the 
north, then to the west, and finally to the south. This procedure is 
believed to hasten delivery. Sometimes but not often there is trouble 
with the placenta. If it does not appear, the old woman attendant 
presses on the abdomen and kneads the fundus of the uterus. Only 
in very exceptional cases will she touch the genitals. If no other 
help remains, a woman especially skillful in such emergencies is called. 
She takes the cord between two fingers and, following its course, 
introduces her hand and with one finger tries to loosen the afterbirth 
(this was illustrated to the writer very skillfully by one of the old 
women), or she may introduce her hand with a little knife with which 
she tries to obtain a better hold on the placenta and help in tearing 
it away. Even with these expedients she may fail entirely. Another 


_way is to pull on the cord and work little by little. When the cord 


breaks, however, there is trouble, and several women in the tribe are 
remembered as having suffered much or as having died from illness 
consequent on a retention of the placenta. External aid (kneading 
and pressure) is always relied upon most, internal manipulation 
being almost abhorrent to the people.* After confinement the San 
Carlos woman is not allowed to go about. as does the White Mountain 
woman. She either lies quiet or, according to an old custom, there is 
built in the hut a little separate fire, from which, after a while, the 
remaining wood and ashes are taken away and the heated earth is 
covered with grass. The woman lies on her abdomen upon the grass 
and is well covered up, remaining thus for some time. This is done 
particularly when there is profuse hemorrhage. There is no definite 
number of days of seclusion. The mother is kept indoors until she 
feels well. A child is sometimes born in a temporary habitation or 
on the road, and sometimes it is impossible, from other causes, for 
the woman to remain indoors for any considerable length of time. 
For the first day or two the mother eats nothing ‘‘strong’’—no beef 
and no salt. After four days her face and-hands are washed. In 
eight days she is completely bathed and then can eat anything that 


is to be had. . If the woman is not well after delivery, more care is 


taken with her diet. She is given only a little bread or coffee or 


_ @ The placenta is wrapped up in an old cloth and buried or otherwise ee sue of, so that no animal 


ean get atit. Should it be eaten, it is believed that the child may not live. 
oy . 
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eruel. On the other hand, if strong, she can soon eat almost every- 
thing, even with salt. She is never given any tulipi, however. 

When asked about the occurrence of twins in the tribe most of the 
San Carlos women said it was quite rare, and they could refer to no 
recent instance. When asked about triplets, they usually answered 
with a laugh, saying that they were not dogs to have so many. 
None of them had heard of any such occurrence in the tribe. The 
only instances of congenital abnormalities among the San Carlos 
Apache learned of by the writer were a harelip and a case of imperfo- 
rate anus. When a deformity is considerable, the infant is usually 
allowed to die. In the tribe, however, there is a man who has no 
external ears, but simply an opening on each side into the head. 
He was born thus. No one could remember any instance of multiple 
breasts or limbs. 

Among the Mescaleros a woman in labor kneels on the ground with 
her limbs separated, while another woman kneels behind her and 
from time to time presses on the abdomen. Old women assist in the 
labor. When the delivery is difficult, they give some medicine, press 
and knead the abdomen, and often endeavor to remove the child 
manually. No one except the attending woman is allowed to be 
present. The placenta is wrapped up and buried. After labor the 
woman observes no special diet and eats almost anything she desires. 
No fixed period for her to stay indoors was observed. One Mescalero 
woman is known to have had three children at a birth. One was a 
monster without arms and another had only one eye. Both of 
these were killed. . This occurred about thirty-five years ago. — 

Among the Lipan the position of the woman in labor is on her 
knees with limbs well separated, aid being given by an attendant 
who from behind holds back her shoulders. The placenta is so dis- 
posed of that it may not be disturbed by beasts of prey. A cradle 
board is made when the child is four days old. The woman is not 
allowed to go out before four days have elapsed. The baby is shown 
to the sun soon after birth, but is not taken out until 2 weeks old. 
These old observances, however; are being slowly abandoned.’ 

Among the Navaho generally only the old women assist, but when 
the childbirth is difficult one or more men may be called in, who 
aid the woman in labor by encircling her abdomen with their 
arms, endeavoring to hasten the birth. A medicine-man is occa- 
sionally called in to aid with pressure and also with ‘“‘medicine” and 
incantations.% 


aA curious case was reported to the writer by Doctor McKee, formerly physician to the Hopi and 
Navaho at Keams canyon. She was called to attend a Navaho woman who thought that confinement 
was delayed. On arriving she found the patient at about the end of the seventh month of pregnancy 
and with absolutely no signs of\approaching labor. The doctor was informed that, according to the 
calculation of the woman and her relatives, the time for the confinement had passed and for two 
days the men in the family had been aiding the woman to be delivered by pressing her abdomen. For- 
tunately the manipulation had not been violent enough to injure either the mother or her infant. The 
child was born nearly two months later. - 
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Especially reliable information was obtained in this line among the 
Pima from an old midwife known as Mary, sister of the chief, Antonio — 
Azul. She comes from a family of chiefs and learned her vocation 
from her mother and sister. She is in every way comparable to a 
country midwife among the whites, and is called on to aid in most of 
the confinements in her neighborhood. According to this woman the 
preparations for labor among the Pima are very simple. The woman 
at term is directed to walk as long as possible, as the delivery will be 
easier than if she takes to her bed on the approach of the first pains. 
- When walking becomes impossible she is placed in a sitting posture 
on. a little bedding or merely a cloth. If the progress is then satis- 
factory she is let alone until the child is born. In some cases the 
' patient sits on the ground with the knees drawn up, and inclining 
slightly backward on a helping woman, who sits behind her. Occa- 
sionally a depression is made in the ground in front of the woman to 
receive the baby. The practice differs with different families. If the 
birth does not take place promptly, the midwife squats or kneels, 
takes the woman on her lap, puts her arms around her abdomen, 
and bears down with all her strength. When the patient writhes a 
little, she shakes her moderately from side to side, and if satisfactory 
progress is not made the midwife goes in front while the husband 
from behind presses on the abdomen of his wife with all his strength. 
The midwife never examines the patient internally, and she does not 
pull on the child, as this would be contrary to custom. My informant 
never had a case where success did not attend the expedients men- 
tioned, although the time might be long. If the placenta does not 
follow the bigth directly or within a short ‘time, as it usually does, 
the cord is tied and the midwife commences pressing on the uterus 
and kneading it—a practice which is usually successful. She does 
not pull on the cord or introduce her hand. In one instance a 
peculiar treatment for retained placenta was administered by a 
female helper. The confined woman was made to pull herself up 
on a rope suspended from above. When she was nearly erect, she. 
was told to open her mouth and into this the midwife quickly intro- 
duced, as far as she could, one of her fingers. The object was to in- 
duce a violent effort at vomiting while the woman was in that 
peculiar position, with the muscles of the upper part of her body, 
as well as those of the abdomen, well contracted. The effort, 
whether by inducing great and sudden pressure on the uterus or a 
reflex relaxation of the os uteri, succeeded, the afterbirth being 
promptly expelled. The placenta is buried by the women. 

Attentions to the Pima mother after labor are also very simple. 
If she is in good health and seems well, as is often the case, she is 
left entirely to herself. For the first few hours she receives no food 
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and is not washed. After that she can have a little food when she 
likes. If she is weak or inclined to faint, she has to be fed at once 
and is given warm soup made from flour and water. Formerly she 
was not washed until sixteen days after labor, but now the cus- 
tomary time is four days, provided there is no danger of her 
catching cold; but meanwhile she cleanses herself somewhat with dry 
cloths. No medicine is given, except in cases where the woman 
feels ill. 


Formerly a Pima woman after delivery tabued salt for eight days— 


or more. At present there is no observance of any special diet, 
except that for the first day or two she avoids whatever is considered 
‘‘strong.”’” 

Accidents to a mother after delivery are not frequent. When 
there is too much milk, the midwife relieves the pressure with 
her hands. The mother is seldom able to nurse her babe at once; 
often the milk does. not appear for two and occasionally for even 
three or four days. Meanwhile the child is given some simple diet. 
The writer’s informant never knew of the birth of a monster. She 
knew, however, of an infant without arms born to a Pima woman; 
it was not allowed to live. Her own grandson shows a congenital 
defect .of finger nails; so small an abnormality would not be con- 
sidered sufficient cause for disposing of the child. 

Only one case of triplets had occurred in the tribe within the recol- 
lection of the persons interviewed. In this case all three children 
lived to advanced age and died within recent years. 

No case of deformed pelvis was known in the tribe. 

Difficult and long labor, the old Pima think, is due Jargely to the 

fact that women do not now always make sufficient effort to hasten 
birth. Difficulties are especially noticed in the women who have 
adopted to the greatest extent the ways of the whites. 
- Among the northern Papago assistance in delivery is given by 
older female relatives. During the later stages of the labor the 
patient, who sits down on the ground, aids delivery by raising herself 
by means of a cord fixed to the wall or ceiling. After confinement 
the Papago woman in some localities is expected to stay indoors 
for two or three weeks, a custom probably of Spanish derivation. 
Several years ago a Papago woman at Sacaton had a retention of 
the placenta. When all ordinary means had failed, the white agency 
doctor was called, but the woman refused to have the afterbirth 
removed manually or with the aid of instruments, and died some 
days afterwards. 

Among the Maricopa the position in labor and the ordiaae usages 
connected with delivery are like those among the Pima; no depres- 
sion, however, is made in the ground in front of the pale as is 
done at times among the latter. 
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The Hopi woman, if her health is good, goes about her lighter 
duties to the last and, if no complications develop, takes actual rest 
for a day or two only after confinement. She is delivered in most 
cases in a kneeling or squatting position, on sand covered with rags. 
She stays at least four days indoors, in obedience to a religious 
custom, and observes a stipulated diet.4 

Methods of delivery in the Rio Grande pueblos and among the 
Zuni are given by Mrs. M. C. Stevenson in The Sia (Eleventh Annual 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 132-143, and The Zuni Indians 
(Twenty-third Annual Report of same Bureau, 297 et seq.). 

Jn an ordinary confinement among the Mohave the little help that 
is necessary is given by the older women among the relatives or 
acquaintances. When the labor is difficult a woman is called in 
‘““who knows how to help.”” There are several such women in the 
tribe, and they have to be paid like the medicine-men. Most labors 
are completed within half a day; some last up to two days. It is 
believed by Mohave mothers that more pain is suffered in the case of 
a girl, a boy being easier to deliver. The mother eats nothing the 
first day, drinking only warm water or a little soup. With her first 
child the mother abstains from meat and salt for one month. With 
successive children this time of abstinence is reduced to three or two 
weeks.’ 

There is but little preparation for parturition among the Tara- 
humare, and the labor usually does not last many hours, though 
there are exceptions. The woman ties a sash about her waist, and 
the tightening of this, which may be repeated, is supposed to aid the 
delivery. Unless suffering from some accident the mother leaves the 
dwelling within a few hours to wash herself.° 

Among the Opata labor lasts usually from eight to eighteen hours, 
but instances are known of duration of but a few minutes, while, on 
the other hand, in a small number of cases several days elapsed 
between the first occurrence of pains and the delivery, without pro- 


a At Oraibi, according to H. R. Voth, the parturient woman assumes a kneeling position with both 
hands on thefloor. At themoment of birth the woman is usually left alone. When the child is delivered 
the mother chews juniper twigs and some warm corn gruel isgiven her. If the delivery of the placenta 
is retarded, the attending woman gently presses and kneads theabdomen. If that fails, she resorts toa 
little broom (or brush) made of stiff grass, and with this gently strikes the hips and back of the patient, 


_at the same time pulling lightly on the cord. The mother is not allowed to eat or drink anything cold 


throughout the lying-in period. Mr. Voth gives also, besides other details, an interesting account of 
aid in difficult labor and in a case of retained placenta. A woman wasin labor for two days and a night 
and was exhausted. Directed by an Indian called to help, the husband of the patient knelt, placing 
both of his hands on the floor. The woman was then laid across his back, but somewhat to one side: 


‘so that a downward pressure was applied to her abdomen. At the same time the helper applied gentle 


pressure with his hands on both sides of the abdomen. The child (dead) was expelled in a very short 
time and the woman’s life saved. In another case where the placenta was retained, manipulation and 
pressure were employed on the uterus, an old woman meanwhile pulling gently on the cord.—See 
H.R. Voth, Oraibi Natal Customs and Ceremonies, in Field Columbian Museum Publications, Anthro- 
pological series, v1, no. 2, Chicago, 1905. 

6 The placenta and blood clots are placed in a cloth and buried by the women 1n some out-of-the-way 
spot, although there appears to be no superstition connected with the act- 

¢ The placenta is buried deep and a stone is laid over it, so that dogs may not eat it. 
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longed interruption in the pains. There are but few cases in which 
labor is atypical and really difficult. Among nearly 50 cases in which 
he assisted, Doctor Alderman, the principal informant of the writer 
among this tribe, had but one feet presentation. In labor the woman 
usually kneels or squats with knees apart. She is attended by her 
nearest female relative, but other women and even men and children 
may be present. The event is not considered one requiring great 
secrecy. A light shawl is tied about the woman’s abdomen, over the 
fundus, and tightened as much as ‘“‘two women can draw,” or a large 
pad of cloth is laid over the uterus and bound there tightly with a 
bandage. During the pains (at any period of the labor) a helping 
woman takes the patient, who has assumed a kind of sitting posture, 
by the hips and shakes her quite forcibly to and fro. This manipu- 
lation is repeated at intervals until the child is born. Sometimes 
two women, one on each side, alternate in pressing strongly on the 
fundus. The placental portion of the cord, after severing, must be 
fastened in some way to the mother’s thigh, otherwise, it is believed, 
it might recede and be lost within, when the mother could not be 
delivered of it and the afterbirth. The placenta, however, seldom 
causes trouble.* The toilet of the mother is restricted to drying 
wh pieces of cloth, washing being delayed until the period of she 

“dieta’’ has passed. 

After delivery the woman usually remains four or five days in bed, 
but she observes a diet for forty days, during which time she must 
not wash or comb her hair. Under the ‘‘dieta” chile, beans, fresh 
meats, and certain other articles may not be eaten. The woman sub- 
sists solely on a little dried meat, chicken, eggs, and a few other 
simple nonstimulating foods, with but a smali allowance of salt. It 
is probable that this foe diet is in part, though not wholly, the 
result of Mexican influence. 

Among the Tepecano parturition is generally accomplished with 
the aid of one or more related or friendly older women. There are 
no professional helpers and the woman in childbirth’ is not secluded 
from her family or friends. The ordinary labor lasts about twelve 
hours, but there are not a few cases in which the duration is less and . 
- some in which it is greater. The woman is delivered squatting on 
her knees and toes, or on knees, toes, and hands, with the lower limbs 
well separated. In difficult labor the husband or brother or helping 
woman encircles the patient’s abdomen from behind with the arms 
and tries to expel the child by pressure, which is continued without 
intermission as long as possible. If this treatment does not accom- 
plish its purpose, a medicine-man is called and proceeds with the 
woman in labor much as with any other patient; that is, prays and 
exerts his magical powers in his wonted way, but gives her at the 


a It is buried with no special care or secrecy. 
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same time a decoction of ‘“‘herba buena” or ‘‘rosa de castilla,’’ and 
may himself try abdominal pressure or kneading. The abdomen of 
the delivered woman is bound with the ordinary broad sash, a cus- 
tom probably acquired from the Mexicans. The woman is urged to 
remain in bed as long as possible, and she generally stays indoors 
eight to fifteen and even thirty days. 

The Huichol women in labor are assisted by older women, as among 
other Indians. As soon as able afterwards they wash themselves 
all over. 

Among the Nahua, most of the Tarasco, and the Tlahuiltec the 
observances as to help, cleanliness, diet, and other matters of medical 
interest concerning the woman before, during, and following delivery 
are more or less modified by Mexican usages. 

The primipara receives everywhere a special attention and is more 
bound than a multipara to observe diet and other customs. 

In order to obtain more exact information respecting the duration 
of labor and other matters relating to childbirth, the writer questioned 
directly a number of Apache and Pima mothers. It was found almost 
invariably that after proper introduction and explanation as to the 
inquiries to be made the woman was willing enough to give all the 
information at her command, but in many cases her remembrance 
of long-past events was so imperfect that a portion of the data 
could not be utilized. The best answers were those relating to the 
length of labor (it being possible in almost every instance to learn the 
approximate time of the day or night when the pains began and 
when the infant was born) and those relating to the last child. 

The results, so far as the duration of labor is concerned, show con- 
siderable individual variation in both series; yet it will be noted from 
the table below that there is in both series a tendency toward 
groupings of frequencies, which are quite similar in the two tribes. In 
nearly 29 percent of the 35 tabulated cases among the Apache and 23.5 
per cent of those among the Pima, the labor lasted only two hours or 
less; labor of between seven and twelve hours’ duration among the 
Apache (31 per cent), and seven to ten hours among the Pima (32 per 
cent) forms the second and largest group; while the third group 
embraces the prolonged labors, of more than one day’s duration (17 
per cent among the Apache and 17.6 per cent among the Pima). 
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Duration of labor 


San Carlos Apache. Pima. 

Duration. | Cases. Remarks. Duration. Cases. Remarks. 
PhOUNo. Aes eee sees) 3 hours 2 3. Seeraoue 4 | ‘ 
LRTROUTSS oe se sere 3 jo-ase per cent. 1to2hours.-..:-.-..- 1 |:8=23.5 per cent. 
2HOUMS Os poe. hs cee 4 | ZHOU. 5 -seeeee 3 | 
ZtO SMOG ess = 1 SHOUPSS 2. ose cee 2 
SUGUTSL! pase a-=e>~ 2 4hours.42- Lake eke 2 
OWOUUS Hesse ees 1 Showrss 22cee eee 1 
GIhOWNS es re eases 1 Ghours: 32 ee eee 3 
PROMS ss sae joe cc oe 3 6to7hours.-...--- 1 
BOUTS. cote ws cece 3 THOUTS'S:. 3-8-6 aes 2 |-11=32.4 per cent. 
8toG hours: ....-.2.< 1 |;l1=31.4 per cent. Shoursccss ke. aoe 3 

LO TO urs eee cere ae 2 | 1Ohoutel< See ee 2 
D2ROUTE Joes coyotes 2 Tb hogrersse2 5 ashes 1 
1S HOUNS: Aas eee A) IZhourss4-e2 eee 1 
USINO UNS: meme mae 1} 20HhoOuUTS as .a50- ee | 1 
22hOUTa 6. Fee cows 1 23 OUTS: $2 ose Eee 1 
PAHOUTSE Ace ae cee ees Je 24 ROUNS tee ac ecloar 2 
2 days and 1 night... .| 1 3 days and 2 nights. 2 |}6=17.6 per cent. 
2 days and 2 nights... 2 | 6=17.1 per cent. 4 days and 2 nights. 2 
4 days and 3 nights... 1 | 
WiOHY S22 <0 2 ecu sears 1 | 

} | 


@ More detail tables will be found at the end of the chapter. 


In the majority of the cases the labor with the first child was pro- 
longed; there is, however, but little uniformity as to duration in this 
or other series of births (see detail table). In eight families where 
records of more than one child, including the first, were obtained, the 
labor in-the first case was longer than in the. second in four, about 
equal in one, and shorter in three instances. The longest labor (seven 
days) occurred with the third child; the two next longest (each four 
days), one with a first and one with a second child. 

The delivery of the placenta took place in all but two instances 
within less than one-half hour after the birth of the child. In the 
majority of the cases the interval was very short—one or two pains— 
“a very short while,” “a short while.” In one case, however (first 
child), the afterbirth was delivered only after a delay of four hours, 
and in another (fourth child) after five hours. There is no suggestion 
of any relation between the promptness of the delivery of the child 
and that of the placenta, or between this and the order of birth of 
the child (first, second, ete.). 

Another point in the inquiry may be considered in this place, 
namely, the reestablishment of the menses after childbirth. There 
were collected only 21 reliable records of this class, but there are in 
addition a number of others of negative nature, showing the time (age 
of the infant) at which menstruation has not yet reappeared. The 
data, given in a table below,* show much irregularity. While in indi- — 


aSee also the details at the end of this chapter. 


a . », ¥ 
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vidual instances the function was reestablished as early as the fourth or 
the fifth month, in numerous cases it did not manifest itself again 
until after the tenth or twelfth month, or even later. In the same 
woman the regularity is probably greater (though there are excep- 
tions), but accurate records are lacking. 


aS Reappearance of menstruation after childbirth 


7: Tribe. Cases. . Tribe. Cases. 
; SAN CARLOS APACHE. yi PIMA. 
Menstruated for the first time after— Menstruated for the first time after— 
(6 AUC) See oes 2 SAMOMEN See see See eee sche ete H 1 
SOG A 3 cit ghia tees, Se ceca ae: eee ee 1 
OPM AS Me a ety e nee = sc.s eee 2 Louse y¥sine eee Mn 3 Dee 1 
Mi EOC Oe eee ee Eee tee 1 IAITIOREE LIS Se ase meee eee ec aes a 1 
4a TOEMODUNS 2 25 2. och 22a "cage sues ueeeapene i HOBO MENSkees 72 -t eee we cena = sie 2 
4 USS OW EDs See 1 amon thse cee sete i NS ee 2 
Loni 2 
USO 0S! Ae 1 : 
x = Has not menstruated yet after—_ Has not menstruated yet after— 
; ETON gn Ser i SOD UASELOLd a Sie ese tees ace a2 i 
PEO MIOHURS LA GAYS = 25\.2-------2----2- 1 Ganionths20 days=. 2-2 2s.-22--22--'s.. 1 
0 mens. ae 1 UBS CuON ON) Sts SE SOP eae ces te ee 1 
WaMOMUMS OLAV Sos c< 225 2a 2. sees <= 1 TANOMGM GUC a ViGaceteseen a2. osc eee e 1 
MeSimronpnslodaysss...----.---... Peres 1 S months is dayGes. esse. + <se2 eee. 1 
UR Tin. i SmMOnt se Oay Sess sob Neato te. 5 1 
: 11 months 10 Cid. 3 Sa¢ 3 0eeee seen eeee : 1 aboupsemouthst as: )e-cce ata. 1 
Detienmonthaz0idays. ..2:.2.:-..-..2..224 1 
ee 1 
1 
ead 


detailed data Eating to individual labor cases and kindred 
ts are as follows: 
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EARLY ATTENTION TO THE INFANT; NURSING AND FEEDING 


The treatment of the newborn child among the Indians herein 
dealt with, so far as it is of physiological or medical interest, is every- 
where quite simple. After being cut and tied, the cord is wrapped 
in a piece of fabric or, in some instances, simply laid upon the abdo- 
men. A bandage is sometimes placed about the child’s abdomen. 
The infant is taken in charge by the grandmother or another old 
woman, and is then washed or rubbed, in some tribes given a taste of 
a sacred food or drink, and laid to sleep at first on bedding and later 
on a cradle board. As soon as the mother’s flow of milk commences 
the child is nursed. No difference was found anywhere between the 
manner of nursing or feeding the male and the female infant. 

- With the Apache newborn infant the cord is usually tied an inch 
or a little more from the body and then cut about the same distance 
farther away. But little orno wrapping is used. In four or five days, 
if all goes well, the cord falls off. The child is then cleansed somewhat 
or washed with warm water. 

About San Carlos, in families in which the old customs still prevail, 
the child receives its first thorough bathing after four days have passed 
and is then taken out of doors for the first time, this course being pur- 
sued especially with the first child. A woman recently confined, on 
being asked why she did not wash or take out her baby until after 
four days, could give no reason other than that in case of the first 
child the old folk make the mother wait so long. One San Carlos 
woman told the writer that her babies when born were washed with 
warm water as soon as it could be made ready. In some instances 
the children were washed by a woman attendant and in others by the 
mother herself. At first the child is laid in a warm bed improvised 
from old clothing, but it is put into the cradle as soon as the latter is 
made; usually during the first or second day. In no case do the 
women put anything into the water in which they wash the babies. 

A Tonto Apache mother of nine children said that her infants were 
washed with warm water soon after birth. Among this tribe the cord 
is tied with a clean string about an inch from the body and covered 
with some of the ‘‘cotton”’ and powder of the root of a certain plant 


- (me-tci-da-il-tso, Perezia wrightii), which make it heal quickly. If 


soreness develops more of the same root is applied. In a day or two 


a cradle board is made on which the babe is placed. Among the San 


Carlos people ashes or clay are never used in cleaning the newborn 


child. With the more careful mothers infants are washed daily, or 


nearly every day. 

- Among the Mescalero Apache the cord is tied about 14 or 2 inches 
from the body and then cut. The cradle board is made after the birth 
of the child, which is laid thereon the second or third day. 
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Among the Jicarilla Apache the cord is tied and cut much as among 
the whites. It is then wrapped in rags and the child is ineased in a 
goatskin. After four days the infant is taken out of the skin and 
given its first bath. 

Among the Lipan the cord is tied about 14 inches, and is cut about 
4 inches, from the body. Ordinarily nothing is applied to the end, 
but should it become sore horse excrement is burned and used as a 
remedy. When the cord is attended to and the child is cleansed 
somewhat with warm water, it is held in turn to the four points of the 
compass; then it is wrapped in some old soft cloth and laid on a skin 
or bedding spread over weeds known as tlo-til-spai. In former times 
the toilet of the newborn infant, after the cord was tied, consisted of 
a simple washing with warm water, which was brought in the horn of a 
buffalo. The baby’s bed was always made over some of the tlo-ti- 
spat. The mother was not allowed to nurse the infant for at least 
two days. 

The Navaho tie the cord about 14 inches from the body and cut 
it at a somewhat greater distance, much as among the Apache; the 
remaining part of the cord is usually allowed (at least in some parts 
of the reservation) to lie on the skin without any covering, unless 
soreness is apparent. 

Among the Hopi the cord is cut and tied. The child is washed 
with a little luke-warm water or soapsuds (made from the soap-weed) 
and then the skin is rubbed all over with wood ashes. Occasionally 
a whitish clay is also used for the rubbing.¢ The washing and rub- 
bing are repeated daily until the skin is sufficiently clean. This is 
the practice in a few other pueblos also. At Laguna, according to the 
writer’s informant in the village, only the clay is used. The Zufi 
cut and tie the cord and use soapsuds and ashes, in a manner similar 
to the Hopi.? ; 

The Pima generally cut the cord about 14 inches from the body 
(the women indicate the breadth of three fingers), and then tie it. 
Further attentions to the infant are as follows: It is carefully handled, 
washed with warm water as soon as possible, wrapped in something 
warm, and placed on a little bedding on the ground or ina bed. Ifa 
cradle is obtained or made, which is not frequently the case, this is 
used for several days only until the baby is stronger, after which the 
usual swing is prepared for it. To prevent soreness of the cord the 
Pima apply powdered bark of the mesquite, finely ground red pigment, 
probably ocher, pulverized dry grease wood (Covillea tridentata) 
mixed with fine dry mud from the river, or the dry spores of a little 
puffball fungus, a-te (‘‘carries-earth-on-head,”’ Tylostoma). Occa- 


aCompare H. R. Voth, Oraibi Natal Customs and Ceremonies, Field Columbian Museum Publica- 
tions, Anthropological series, VI, no. 2, Chicago, 1905. 
bCompare Mrs. M. C. Stevenson’s accounts in publications of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 


ca 
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sionally the navel becomes sore, but heals under these applications. 
A band is put around the child’s abdomen, the extremity of the 
cord is laid on it, and another band then passed over it. If the 
mother can not nurse the infant soon,it is fed on a little pinole 
and water or diluted milk. No teas or medicines are given and no 
clay or ashes is used. 

Among the Papago some tie the cord, others cut it within 2 inches 
of the body and then apply live coals or a burning stick to stop 
the bleeding. In the latter case there is no tying. The northern 
Papago have no cradle boards. After being washed, the newborn 
child is put on a bed made of blankets or cloth and kept there until 
two or three weeks old. After that itis put into the hammock, which 
is like that used among the Pima.* 

Among the Maricopa the cord is cut and tied. Cradle boards, 

much like those found among the Apache, are in general use in this 
tribe. 
Among the Mohave the cord is squeezed out so that “‘no blood 
remains inside,” and then tied and cut off about 14 or 2 inches from 
the abdomen. It is covered or wrapped a little and generally falls 
off in a few days without trouble. The child is washed in warm water 
as soon as possible and is then rubbed with hot sand. There is no 
rubbing with ashes. 

Among the Tarahumare the medicine-man “cures”’ the cord;-after 
cutting the cord he ties it, and applies a covering of palo santo. The 
body of the newborn infant is rubbed with sour liquid called 
“mancha.”’ 

Among the Opata the cord is tied with a piece of calico or cloth, about 
6 to 8 inches from the body, and is then cut. A rag is wrapped around 
the cord, which is allowed to fall down between the legs, after being 
further protected by a bandage. There is no washing. Whena child 
is born the common custom is to wipe it with a dry cloth. Assoon as - 
the child is dressed it is applied to the breast. Ifit does not nurse itis 
taken away and given manzanilla (camomile) tea. In many cases after 
the child receives the first attentions its head is thrown back, or it is’ 
held up by the feet, and the midwife applies the ball of the thumb to” 


‘the roof of the mouth, pressing it up with considerable force. This 


treatment is called ‘palidar’”’ (forcing up the palate); it is for the 
purpose of raising the ‘‘mollera” or ‘“mojera’” (anterior fontanel). 
Falling of the mojera is supposed to be a very common complaint of 
childhood, and sometimes older people also are afflicted with the 
same trouble. 

Among most of the remaining Mexican tribes opportunities to 
obtain details on the various points under consideration were lacking. 


a The name of the babe is selected by an old man, so that the child may live as long as the latter. 
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The nursing of the infant presents one characteristic feature, 
found among all the tribes visited: It is generally prolonged much 
beyond the period customary among the whites. Nursing is begun 
from within a few hours to several days after confinement, according 
to the flow of milk, and, unless a new pregnancy intervenes, the 
infant is not wholly weaned until 2, 3, or even 4 or more years old. 
The reasons usually assigned for this custom are that “it is good for 
the infant,” ‘it makes the child strong and healthy,” ‘it wants it,” 
and ‘does not want to give up.” There are rare instances in which 


a mother nurses the newly arrived infant as well as the last preceding 


child. The infant does not live exclusively, however, on the mother’s 
milk, except during the first three to eight months; after this stage, 
which differs in duration with the various tribes and with cireum- 
stances, it receives in addition more or less of the food forming the 
diet of the mother. 

The Indian woman, particularly in the uncivilized tribes, has gen- 
erally breasts of but moderate size, which produce a fair but not an 
unusual quantity of milk. A few instances were learned of in every 
tribe in which the secretion was insufficient, but such cases are rarer 
than among the whites of the larger cities. When the child can not 
be nursed by the mother recourse is had to goat’s or cow’s milk, it 
may be fed on what the people consider light diet, or another woman 
may nurse it. When a new pregnancy supervenes nursing is usually 
stopped, although, as mentioned above, there are exceptions to this 
custom. After they get teeth and run about some children wean 
spontaneously; in other cases the woman must absent herself for 
a time or apply some substance to her nipples, the bad taste of 
which does away with the child’s desire to nurse. In some of the 
tribes included in the writer’s researches the beginning of nursing is 
purposely somewhat delayed on account of peculiar notions of the 
people. 

Details —For the first five or six months the Apache baby gets 
only mother’s milk; later on it receives a little food of any kind 
eaten by the mother. The nursing is continued until after the child 
walks, unless there is a new pregnancy; but even the latter does not 
always cause an interruption. The ordinary method of weaning a 
child is to put a little red pepper on the nipples. If the mother has 
milk very soon after confinement, she begins to nurse the baby when 
it commences to cry; in some cases, however, she delays ‘until the 
baby’s mouth gets all clean.” If milk does not appear promptly, 
the child gets nothing for about a day, and it is then fed on milk or 
something else that is not “strong.” The results of special inquiry 
as to the appearance in different women of milk sufficient for nursing 


a See also notes on pp. 66 et seq. 
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and the substances on which the child is fed when lactation is delayed 
are here summarized: @ 


San Carlos Apache 


Woman could begin to nurse after birth of 


cil = Ch.ld fed meant:me on— 


One very soon, had milk before delivery ........... -_—— 
One within one-half day (about 6 hours) ........... ———— 
One after a night (about 10 hours) --.......-- Rotates —— 
Onevafter 16 hours............-- Se ORE Seepre ae eee ——— 
Ovo gio Lae ee ae ——- 
SU TSGpaMe Se SOUS reels e clne -ie er emcee oe oe m= SS 


CUreGup tne? S430 Wie Bh | —_— 


OW G0 OO VaR SE See Thin soup of flour and water and a little mescal 
juice with water. 
On@laivermeveral dajys.-..-..-----25+.2s-2-5--25- 22 | Weak coffee. 


‘Three (one mother) ninth to tenth day............. Cow’s milk. 


It happens only very rarely that an Apeche woman after delivery 
is permanently without milk or with but little milk. In such a case, 
cr if the mother dies, a nursing woman among her relatives helps in 
caring for the baby, or it is brought up on fresh cow’s milk or on 
condensed milk and other liquid diet. The nursing is especially 
prolonged when the child has been sick or if it is weak. The Apache 
women do not continue to nurse children for long periods with the. 
aim of preventing by this means new conceptions. If a nursing 
woman becomes pregnant anew, in many instances she does not stop 
nursing. A few nurse the last preceding baby until the new one is 
born, and rarely a mother-nurses both children at the same time. 
The flow of milk does not seem to stop because of pregnancy. 

Among the San Carlos people feeding begins generally about the 
time the baby commences to sit up (after the seventh month). At 
first the child usually gets something “light,” as coffee, milk, soup, 
crackers, tortilla, or fruit. One of the women said that she ‘would 
not think of giving the baby anything solid to eat before it could 
chew.’ When the child begins to eat, however, it gets everything . 
it desires of what can be provided, including even candy. The 
earliest case of additional feeding cf the nursing infant was recorded 
among these Apache in a girl of 83 months, but was almost the rule 
among older children (see details in Appendix). 

Some of the women among the Mescalero Apache do not begin to 
nurse the child until two days after it is born and is “‘cleaned out.” 

Among the Hopi a boy was pointed out to the writer who, though 
he must have been nearly 5 years old, was still occasionally nursing. 

The Zuni infant begins usually to receive articlts of diet other than 
the mother’s milk after it is 4 months old. 


@¥From the detail table with the chaptcr on Labor, pp. 66 et seq. 
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Among the Pima women detailed inquiry as to the appearance of 
sufficient milk and the feeding of infants pending its appearance was 
made as among the San Carlos Apache, with the following result: 


Pima 


Women could begin to nurse after birth of child— | Child fed meantime on— 
| 


Two at once; nursed older child up to the time of labor.............--- a 
Two at once, had milk before delivery ...-.....:...--..---=5--+---<------- —— 
One after 3 Hoursic.. vc. eck oo Soleo ee ae es ene ere re reer | — 
Orie attend 6 TOUTS = 2 cic oo sc sec ac eS ssw v0 ce male Pate — 
Two ster LO WOUTS oe a2 = <a c/o we = <Retelea  te ele ate ne ee ee le —_—— 
One attor 12 houre'2-2.00. 2c 5 Se ecies were Se ese ee elie eee — 
One atter tS HOUTE. 5. .cse sco. Mie eos. cie cine 2 ae Steet an ere | a 
Onerafter:20shours =. ac o2oss 5 -ceeese one ce eee eee eee ere eee A little warm water. 
Onerafter 20 TROUPES S2)s..<a=.502 6 cicn ete ie ee eee tanta ee eee tate tetas -—— 
Two after dday (24 ours) (An 2 5 tes ses ee acl ee eee tee eee —_—— 


One after 28 HOULsasksef nec Sock Posie ee ee ee area te Cow’s milk. 
One‘after:36hours.) 0 s-5.2- 2 ee ee cere ate eee ee ee eee era Weak black coffee. 
One after 40 hours. 2.222256 2 fenc oao ss 22 saee es ees eee ee eae eee = Cow’s milk. 

One after 2idays (48ihours) 222.22. 5-22 ees ce-cacce feces] tee cee ieee eee (?) 

One after 3 daysiss hun bee. «1 -Bocnisest SSeS eee eee (?) 

Onesatter 3: day 8 sactaeccis~- saree cle yeas one ee =e ene a eee es Condensed milk, 
One after 4: day6) <i eoeewksek on wesc as ci ae ene ee a ee eet Cow’s milk. 

One atterA day sks aeons sins esse Sewanee ae ee eee eer | do. 
Onieratter:4 dass s"-BamticenGyael~ cree Sete ds oe oe reer ete ee | Nursed by another. 
One rafter 4:dayi8 so cccche ass = chee 26 hereon eee ee sie sees cae apt eee Cow’s milk. 

One after 4:days= sce. jcc ack coc oe oe olen be = one See ee See eee eee | Condensed milk. 
Onevatter Sd days- cs 2. 5..densceise Spee sos oe sae eee ee eee eee Cow’s milk. 
Onesafter 6: days .2.23 9) joc aca asce eee eset aoe eee eee ee eae | Condensed imilk, 
One after 6: days... ecu siacn- <n aaeetenen se eiane doce Core ee eee rs | do, 


Cases in which three or more days elapsed before the mother could 
nurse the child were remarkably numerous. The author suspected 
that, especially because of the frequent occurrence of the number 
four, in some cases the belated nursing was due to observances con- 
nected with that number, but this was always denied by the women. 

Some of the Pima feed the child on fruit and other things from 
the time it is about 4 or 5 months old. Occasionally they even let it 
suck a piece of meat. The youngest of the children examined who 
were fed in addition to being nursed were a boy of 74 months, fed 
since he was about 44 months of age, and a girl of 7 months and 6 
days, fed since she was 64 months old (for details see Appendix). A 
very remarkable authentic case of prolonged nursing was met with in 
this tribe. The present teacher at Casa Blanca, a full-blood Pima, 
was nursed till he was 7 years old, even after he went to school. His 
mother became a widow when he was a baby, and she wanted to 
nurse him as long as she could “to give him all the good possible.” 

The Papago baby is usually nursed until dentition begins, when 
the mother gives it in addition portions of almost everything she her- 
self eats. Nursing is often prolonged, 
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The Mohave told the writer that there are some women among 
them who even when pregnant nurse their babies. 

Among the Yuma, children of 1 year partake invariably of a diet 
similar to that of the adults, though they are nursed besides. 

Among the Opata nursing is generally normal, although it happens, 
particularly with the more fleshy women, that the secretion of milk 
is scanty. As among other Indians, the nursing is often prolonged 
until the child is 2 years of age or even older, but weaning follows at 
once if the woman finds that she is again pregnant. 

As to other Mexican tribes, the conditions of nursing are much like 
those among the tribes in southwestern United States. Among ‘the 
‘Tarahumare nursing begins with the flow of milk. If this is retarded, 
the mother tries to press out the milk. In the meanwhile the infant 
is given warm water. © 


LATER ATTENTION TO THE CHILD; HEAD DEFORMATION 


With nearly all the tribes, owing to peculiar beliefs of the people, 
the infant is kept within doors for a certain period. Among some of 
the Rio Grande Pueblos and the Papago the time is four, among the 
Zufi four to nine, among the Hopi twenty, and among some of 
the Tarahumare thirty, days. 

There is no trace in any of the tribes of circumcision or other muti- 
lation; but there is a phase of the treatment of the infant by the 
mother in some of the tribes which frequently results in head defor- 
mation. , 

In nearly all the tribes here dealt with the infant spends a large 
part of its existence from soon after birth to the tenth month or 
later, until it can sit up, on a cradle board or in a baby carrier or 
a swing.” In cases in which the appliance by reason of its nature 
or of the method of securing the infant to it permits free move- 
ment of the head of the child, as among the Ute, Jicarillas, Pima, 
Papago, Walapai, Havasupai, and most of the Mexican tribes, the 
head develops in a normal way. In cases in which, on the other 
hand, as among the Apache, Navaho, all the Pueblos, Mohave, and 
Yuma, the infant is so fastened to the board that the motion of its 
head is limited (though the head itself is in no way fastened) and in 
which, in addition, it is obliged to lie much of the time on its back, 
flattening of the back of the head of various kinds and degrees is the 
result. The compression persists throughout life, seemingly with- 
out marked change in form and relative dimensions, and is without 
appreciable effect on the intellect or longevity of the individual. 
The cranial modification here considered is certainly in no way or 


a See writer’s A Cora Cradle, American Anthropologist, n. s., VII, no. 2, Apr.-June, 1905, 361; Notes on 
the San Carlos Apache, ibid., no. 3, July-Sept., 1905; and Notes on the Pima, ibid., v1, no. 1, Jan— 
Mar., 1906; also his Notes on the Indians of Sonora, Mexico, ibid., v1, no. 1, Jan.-Mar., 1904. 
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degree hereditary. Figure 1 illustrates a pronounced lateral com- 
pression of this nature in the skull of an ancient Pueblo. 

In some tribes head deformation’ is diminishing 1 in frequency. It 
has existed in all localities, and still is, on the average, more pro- 
nounced and also somewhat more common among males than among 
females, probably in consequence of the slightly greater weight of the 
head of the male infant. The writer has amply satisfied himself that 
this deformation is wholly incidental. The treatment which gives 


Fig. 1. Ancient Pueblo skull, showing in a high degree effect of lateral occipital compression. 


rise to it is not watched or regulated in any way in any of the tribes. 
The deformation is well known and its cause understood by the 
Indians, but most of them feel helpless about it. In some localities, 
however, the flat occiput seems to be viewed with favor. There may 
be a natural explanation for this; if the occipital compression is pro- 
nounced there is developed a nee and rather vertical forehead, 
possibly admired in some tribes, as it is sometimes among whites. 
The baby is nursed: while laced up, the mother taking the cradle 
board on her lap. The infant is taken out of the cradle board three 
to five times each day, first at the beginning of the day, and lastly 
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before the family goes to sleep. At night it is kept in the cradle, 
mothers believing that their infants remain more quiet in this way 
and are thus less likely to disturb them. It was observed during the 
examination of the pulse that as soon as unlaced the infant would 
generally awake and become restless. 

The time gradually to dispense with the cradle begins when the 
child is sufficiently old to sit. By this time he usually has a second, 
larger cradle board. The board is wholly discarded when the child 
walks. In one observed instance a boy, the first child of the family, 
13 months old, was still kept part of the time on the cradle board. 

The confinement of the child in the cradle board or swing varies 
with tribes and families. In cases in which the cradle board is used, 
the child is usually kept strapped init day and night, being freed fora 
while only when it is to be cleaned. When the child is old enough 
to begin to sit, the intervals spent outside the cradle during the day 
are longer. The time of complete abandonment of the cradle board 
is regulated in no way, and usually coincides with the period at which 
the child learns to walk. Where nets and other swings are used, the 
child has more freedom. 

Besides the attentions connected with the cradle board, nursing, 
and feeding, the growing infant receives but little care. It is washed 
infrequently, except in some of the more civilized families. On jour- 
neys it is carried in its cradle board or in a blanket on the back of 
the mother. At the proper time the babe is encouraged to sit, and 
later on to walk. Though not less loved, it is generally played with 
and especially talked to somewhat less than among the whites. As 
it grows it is left largely to the attention of the older children. 

Tribal details —Among most of the Apache, Maricopa, Mohave, and 
Yuma the cradle board consists of a reed frame, to which are fast- 
ened numerous flat crosspieces of light wood anda hood. The base 
is covered with a specially made mat of soft cedar bark, overlaid 
with cloth, or with several layers of old calico, some cotton wad- 
ding, or only a layer of excelsior. Under the head is placed an 
additional fold of calico or a special pad, and a similar pad may be 
used under the shoulders to keep the child’s body straight. The 
infant is covered with two or three layers of calico or cotton cloth, 
and over these are folded the cradle flaps, laced or bound together. 
The bow is covered on the back with a larger piece of cotton cloth 
to protect the head of the child frone wind and dust; from the fore 
part of it are suspended rattles or other playthings to amuse the 
infant, and perhaps an amulet to protect it. 

Occipital flattening in various degrees is very common among 
Apache children, much more so than among the adults. The cause 
of this is not apparent, though it must result from some change of 
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habits. Possibly in former years the children, brought up in times 
of unrest, were carried about much more than they are to-day, being 
thus less likely to acquire the deformation. 

The Navaho and Pueblo ® infants also are carried on cradle boards. 
The Navaho appliance consists of one or more, frequently two, boards, 
to the sides of which are attached leather strings, with which the 
child, wrapped in cloths or a buckskin, is fastened. A layer of cedar - 
bark or of other soft substances and pieces of fabric cover the 
boards. Under the shoulders of the child is placed by some a soft, 
oblong cushion or fold “‘to make the child straight.’”” Under the 
head is another cushion or fold, most often made of calico, not hard, 
yet firmer than a feather or a wool pillow. This somewhat rigid sur- 
face undoubtedly aids in producing the occipital flattening, which is 
found frequently, and often in a high degree, in the tribe. The child 
is strapped on the board tight enough not to be able to turn on its 
side, with the result that whenever the cradle board is inclined or 
placed horizontally some part of the occiput of the child is in contact 
with the head cushion. The infant undoubtedly acquires a habit of — 
lying in a certain position, either straight on the occiput or a little 
to one side, and a flattening of the part habitually compressed results. 
Most of the occipital compressions found among the Navaho, as well 
as elsewhere are more or less unilateral. They are, the writer is 
satisfied, not the result of any inherent or acquired weakness of the 
skull. On examination no weakness of the occiput was detected in 
any case, and there is no rachitis as yet in this or in any other of 
the southwestern tribes visited. 

As elsewhere, the occipital compression is found more frequently, 
and on the average more pronounced, in the male among the Navaho. 

As to any intentional deformation in this tribe, most of the women — 
questioned in this matter did little more in response than laugh. 
One older woman said that the Navaho “do not like a head that 
protrudes behind,” illustrating the words with her hands. 

The occipital compression of the Apache, the Navaho, and the 
modern Pueblos is identical with that found among other tribes in 
Arizona, the ancient Pueblos,? some of the prehistoric cliff-dwellers, 
and among the so-called ‘“‘mound-builders.”’ This characteristic 
feature occurred among tribes extending in prehistoric times over a 
very large part of our present Southern states, almost the whole of 
northern Mexico and other p&rts of North America, as well as 
over certain areas in Central and South America. 


a At Laguna, San Felipe, and other pueblos the child is laid in its cradle soon after it is washed 
and is kept there nearly all the time during the first two or three months. After that it is taken out 
several times each day. 

b When some of the Laguna and San Felipe Pueblos were questioned as to the cause of the forme: 
frequent occurrence among them of occipital compression they replied that long ago they used harder 
head cushions, not hax ing materials so soft as are available to-day, 
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The deformation was not observed in any instance to have produced 


disease of the brain or abnormality of its functions. 


It is the only 


form of artificial deformation of the head that exists or ever existed 
among our southwestern Indians or among the Indians of northern 


Mexico. 


The following table shows the pr 


oportion of individuals with vari- 


ous forms and grades of occipital compression found in the different 
tribes among those who were measured and examined: 


Number examined. 


Occipital deformation. 


Tribe. : Males. Females. 
Males. | Females. 7 ‘7 
Number. | Per cent.; Number.} Per cent. 
Sioa (iiveien, Ce Ss oe 50 20 1 PROMS Se Ae hae ee eae 
Apache: , 
WiEreeMOUMURIN. o-sc-f~so2---.--.5- 52 30 13 25. 0 | 8 26.0 
San Carlos— | 
AGAR. 25.2 oot cose 43 24 8 19.0 | 4 17.0 
Mende a nema <8 55S. <<< -cte eo | 191 201 “89 47.0 | 57 28.0 
MGEEGN se | ST lees 09 3 3 1OKOM ee cae alk eee 
(CRUE Che ny oe ON ee an Seal HBSS OOS ean Gosmeoreas | Bee ae Sess 
WiGieyagit 2: oe 35 10 1 CMY cco ic a ee 
Vora orl: 2 A Ao 23 2 1 CU, a <br acme Mewear kos 
(Navuhoeeee es... ---- Ppeme ee op. | 50 30 40 80.0 | 13 43.0 
Hopi: | 
LOIN SS 5 day SE eee 123 45 43 25.0 12 27.0 
Qin. ie ae eee 8 Pa eae Sa 
AR son Se go SAO eee 60 30 il 18.0 3 10.0 
igwGrande Pueblosoi...5-..2.2....5 .-- 266 30 95 36.0 20.0 
ieee Marea fs) so)= 9-2 is ss 2 = 50 CIS see tee | bose acte 3.0 
Pima: ; 
etl cut See re 53 30 2 | Oo es aR ek bars See 
CU GINS. Aka Se 115 144 11 | 9. 5 5 3.0 
VALUE) ono SM Oe eee 40 30 3 7.5 2 7.0 
Mohave: | 
ov ULSbed- alae z 85 41 8a 40 11 27.0 
RATE res aa === >=.) --- 2 | 25 25 2) 0 1 4.0 
Yuma: | 
A WS, Sa ggteee—e 29 5 16} 55.0 3 60.0 
Oden tole 20 30 SU 15.0 2 fi 
Gucki .. oS See eee ee 31 DON eee MAA cece Bs cine be clel= al|- Aa eee 
SOLS O0) 5 A 52 34 6 11.5 | 2 6.0 
Cust... {eee 52 30 2 4.0 | 1 3.0 
TL a china rs 23 10 1 SOU Re. eae eee eee 
Un yell (GG. 40 USA Raven Waa esate asin cees ee alk Se eteeeee 
W800) oho ee eae PAB Se Gee a 2 He ON re ofa pnisie all ate staat 
RR eo 22-25 ocss- 20's 29 A 19 3 10.0 2 10.5 
0) 8 Sk es 53 Fg HU 8 1 SS ee et | ea eee 
Soo Se 50 5] ease 2 St ee soos Geese 
Sens we ne ee eee 50 30 3 6.0 2 7.0 
Co 62 25 1 AUG PE 2 aed Boe ae scr 
MOG 6 eae AQ Wigseaes ee 4 | 10.0 |--------2-[----2----4 
Lol out... 54 31 9 17.0 | 4 | 13.0 
MUP = ox as sco s se once 1,954 984 429 22.0 139 | 14 
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The principal physical effects on the skull of this deformation are 
as follows: The antero-posterior cranial diameter is shortened, the 
extremes of shortening ranging from a few millimeters to about 
3. cm. The breadth and height of the skull are augmented, the for- 
mer by up to 2 cm., the latter 14cm. The size, capacity, weight, and 
thickness seem to be unaffected, or but slightly altered. The vault, 
and occasionally also the base, of the skull show more or less asym- 
metry; in-a few instances the compression is wholly unilateral (see 
fig. 1). The facial bones proper suffer but little, but the orbits are 
modified in the more pronounced cases of compression. 

The exact effects of the deformation on the brain form and gyra- 
tion to a large extent remain still to be determined. Intracranial 
casts show mainly a flattening and spreading of the occipital lobes 
and a compensatory augmentation or prominence of the part poste- 
rior to the central fissure. The majority of the fissures must be 
changed more or less in direction. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS ON CHILDREN 
GENERAL 


Thorough anatomical, physiological, sensimetric, and psychological 
studies of the Indian child are most desirable and promise valuable 
results, but thus far contributions to these subjects are very limited. 
They consist, in fact, of no more than small series of physical meas- 
urements. The writer made it a point, especially during his last 
expedition, to inquire into a few particulars of the Indian child’s 
development and functions, with the following results. 

Indian children of all ages are, as a rule, well nourished; excep- 
tions are rare, particularly among nursing infants. Up to the time 
they begin to walk the babies spend much time in sleeping, and, 
being less subject than white children to minor digestive and other 
disturbances, they are on the average more quiet and less restless. 
When they begin running about, they are active at all times of the 


day. Their first teeth begin to.cut mostly during the sixth month, | 


and the process is usually accomplished without noticeable difficulty. 
The functions of crawling, sitting, and walking manifest themselves 
nearly as among whites, though individual peculiarities are met with. 
The Indian child is not backward in talking, although he does not 


receive quite as much teaching or exercise in this particular as the - 


white child. 

Growing Indian children are plump, and many have very pleasant 
features. When at home or alone they are playful; in general, how- 
ever, they are somewhat more shy and less demonstrative, exuberant, 
or moody than white children. There are comparatively little fight- 
ing, little feud, and very little care or prolonged unhappiness among 


{ 
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them. The school children appear on the average better nourished 
than those of the whites. According to the general testimony of the 
teachers, and from personal observation, they are easily managed; 
but owing to lack of attention at home, they require considerable care 
in the matter of cleanliness. Like white children, they manifest an 
organic need of abundant and varied physical exercise, without which 
their health suffers. 

Mentally, as a rule, Indian children appear to possess somewhat 
less initiative and to be slightly less bright than white children, but 
there are numerous exceptions. They show much natural patience. 
They learn well, though more by memory or imitation than by the 
exercise of reason. Here, however, there are again exceptions, and 
the fact that the Indian children have to learn in a language different 
from that in which they are brought up may be largely responsible 
for their apparent shortcomings. They are apt in learning English, 
and those who are long in school speak it without unusual accent. 
Not a few learn more than one language, particularly the languages 
of other tribes. They generally make rapid progress in drawing, 
music, history, and geography, and were it not for their peculiar ways 
of viewing things, acquired from their elders, they would show apti- 
tude for natural science; but they find difficulties with grammar, 
and especially with higher arithmetic. 

The school children, particularly the girls, are by nature fond of 
dressing nicely. They are not, in general, quite as demonstratively 
affectionate, emotional, impatient, and sentimental as white children 
of similar age, and have not yet to the same degree the white child’s 
ambitions, but most if not all of these differences are the result of 
home training and influence. Really vicious children seem to be un- 
known among the Indians here dealt with. The chief transgressions 
are untruths, little thefts, and fighting, while among the children 
attending school not far from their parents’ homes there is some 
truancy. Among the older pupils—those above 16—transgressions 
are also comparatively rare, although serious wrongdoing, as insub- 
ordination, violence, loss of chastity, and other offenses, now and 
then occur. ‘‘Bad habits” (self-abuse) have not been observed 
~ among the Indian school children by any of the teachers or matrons 
questioned on that point. 

_ The foregoing observations are applicable to the children of all 

the tribes studied. A few special notes concerning the Apache and 
the Pima children, particularly those attending school, were made 
by the writer on his last expedition. 

At San Carlos the children generally learn to walk before they can 
speak more than a few simple words; but thereafter they quickly 
learn to talk. Children between 1 and 3 years of age are occasionally 
seen to go about on the ground on their hands and knees. Walking 
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on all fours also occurs.* Some children do not either crawl or walk 
on the hands and feet. A woman told the writer of a little child who 
walks, although only 1 year old. 

Near one of the dwellings of the San Carlos the writer came across 
a peculiar contrivance put up for teaching a little child to walk. It 
was a horizontal bar, crudely made, 4 feet long, fastened 20 inches 
from the ground to three small vertical posts. The whole appa- 
ratus bore the long name of ci-ma-ni-dn-co me-~yi-no-di-ta. The 
parents thought that their baby, who was about a year and a half 
old, was backward in learning to walk, so they put up this con- 
trivance, which is said to be used also by others under similar cireum- 
stances. The child was seen to grasp one of the vertical posts and 
lift itself until it got hold of the horizontal bar, when it walked along. 

The San Carlos Apache children of from 1 to 4 years of age are 
usually quite neglected in the matter of cleanliness. Even profuse 
nasal discharges are often disregarded.’ 

The school children are an active and happy lot. They greatly 
enjoy and benefit by all sorts of exercise provided for them. There 
is little trouble in the San Carlos schools on account of quarrels. 
Occasionally there are dissensions or fights, but+there are no brutali- 
ties, feuds, long-lasting bad feeling, or jealousies. The elder girls are 
motherly to the younger, and all are quite unselfish. As a rule the 
children are not given to lying, though in every class there will be 
found a few, especially girls, who can not be fully trusted. Some of 
the school children, particularly girls, will steal little articles when 
they have an opportunity. The girls seem always prone to take 
vaseline, which they rub into their scalps, supposing that it makes 
the hair grow better. Occasionally one will abstract something of 
value. For this wrongdoing, however, their home training, which is 
not so good as in other tribes, is responsible. 

The children are not inordinate eaters, even when the food supply 
is unlimited. A few, however, habitually take more than they can 
consume. Under discipline they are clean. Both girls and boys 
show aptitude in singing and declamation, and have agreeable, fairly 
strong voices. The girls are less shy and backward than those in 
some of the pueblos. The San Carlos children are not much afraid 
of darkness. One of the school girls ran a distance of several miles 
at night from the school to her home. Yet they believe in spirits 


aIna Yuma hut the writer saw an infant of mixed blood about 2 years old run on all fours; he saw 
also a similar case of a full-blood child about 18 months old among the Maricopa, and before that of an 
older full-blood infant among the Huichol in Mexico. Inevery instance the child moved with the arms 
straightened and the legs bent forward but slightly at the knees, much after the manner of a quadruped. 
A more common form is that in which the child moves on its hands and knees. (See C. Lumholtz, 
Unknown Mexico, 11, 90, and following plate; but in that publication the frequency of the phe- 
nomenon is possibly overestimated.) 

b These discharges are removed by the mother or others, among all the Indians, with the thumb and 
forefinger, in a characteristic manner. 
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who may visit them at night. They speak very seldom of dreams. 
Nightmares are infrequent. On different occasions two of the school 
girls had each a dream of spirits. One dreamed of being carried away 
by a spirit, and when she told of this on awakening it was observed 
that all her companions believed the story and went so far as to show 
to the matron alleged traces of the presence of the spirit, but there 
was no panic. Among the children from about 12 years of age 
upward it was noticed that they like to be up late in the evening 
and to stay in bed late in the morning. None of the healthy children 
ever sleep during the day. . 

The Pima school children are easily managed, more so than the 
Apache, and they are not so noisy. They are somewhat given to 
falsehood, but very seldom steal, and are in general quite timid. _ 
_ The school girls pilfer marrow, fat left in the pans, and vaseline, and 
at night rub these substances into their hair ‘‘to make it grow thick.” 
The children are affectionate, and sensitive to slight, neglect, or repri- 
mand. They do not like to be alone, and the girls are easily fright- 
ened. In the memory of the present teachers (a period of about three 
years) there was one panic in the Sacaton school. It occurred among 
‘the girls returning fom evening school. Catching sight of a white 
dog dying, they ran screaming all over the school grounds. 

The children of the more primitive tribes (as the Huichol, Cora, 

- Tarahumare), especially those who seldom see strangers, on being 
approached either scatter instinctively in all directions and hide 
most effectually behind plants or rocks, or lie in hollows; if caught 
before they can make their escape, they burst into angry crying and 
struggling. ; 

The Indian children usually play in groups. There is less laughing 
and screaming, as well as less crying, among them than among 
ordinary white children, though they are by no means stolid or 
voiceless. On occasion they show much agility and endurance. 

Among the Indians punishment of children is not totally abstained 

from, as is usually believed, but it is only manual and light. Scolding 
a naughty child iscommon. More severe chastisement of children, 
even stepchildren, is absolutely unknown, except rarely in case of 
drunkenness on the part of the parent or guardian, and no child is 
ever abandoned to become a public charge. 


SPECIAL STUDIES ON CHILDREN 


Desiring to learn more precisely the conditions of development of 
Indian children, the writer went from dwelling to dwelling, among the 
San Carlos Apache and the Pima, two tribes representing, as before 
mentioned, the most dissimilar physical types, and into the schools, 
conducting a line of special examinations. At the outset the serious 
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obstacle of a frequent lack of proper age records was met with, par- 
ticularly with older children, and this necessitated a division of the 
subjects studied into two series, one in which the age could be and the 
other in which it could not be accurately ascertained. The series in 
which the age was known is restricted to 54 Apache and 80 Pima 
children of both sexes, mostly infants, while the group in which the 
age was more or léss uncertain embraces 392 Apache and 310 Pima, 
nearly all school children, ranging from the earliest school age to late 
adolescence. Owing to differences in the stage of development, the 
points of inquiry differed a little in the two series. In the first series 
they were height, pulse, respiration, dentition, sitting, standing, walk- 
ing, speaking, nursing, and food; in the second series, height, weight, 
principal head and face dimensions, pulse, respiration and tempera- 
ture, dentition, manual strength, puberty (in girls), and the appear- 
ance of beard. The results of the investigations follow. 


CHILDREN OF KNowNn AGE 


Height—Owing to the sensibilities of the mothers, it was not con- 
venient to measure the length of any of the infants under 1 year of 
age, and among the Apache there were diffictlties even with the 
older children at home. The table below gives the data secured, and 
also similar observations on white children for purposes of comparison 
(those of Bowditch are on children of American parentage). 


Average height, in centimeters. 


Boys. Girls. 
White. Apache. | Pima. White. Apache Pima. 
Soa | ee eng ec ee (fees eae | ee Nigra ‘oan a i 
Age. | % Age. % Age. | & Age. |} & Age, | ce) Age % 
les 35 | 3 5 5 | ‘S 3 
as ey | eo} fy q 
Years. | y. m. da.) 1g. Mm. -d. Years. | y.m. d. y.m,d, 
fy) GNC ON fl O17 2500 | ie SON maT 720 1 69:00-{: > 1 016} 70.60 
A BASSE CRS. TR ete | eC Seeks eee eer cee es |_gaehee Jtusscee at L/S tubene7e00 
| 1 6-0.) 791.50 
110 5| 74.80 
110 5| 75.20 
POT OUeazo: 70 
wD25 ol 5'79! OO ee ail clo 2-0 0| 75.50 78.00 | 2110] 91.30] 2 3 °0))) 82.50 
BFA3|" 85; BON See eral aet aes 2 1 0| 87.60 2.45. | °83.50)\0- ce seat aa 2 516 86.80 
49) BO 80H ote ecu ee ee eles eee er | 2 8141} 87:00 
2F 16 20)'|-SOB0N |e see es eee |. ack Seen 210 0) 90.80 
| bed ssivonIe ee oh 2 ee ee |-- een - 
a3 86400! See alee 3 0} Of)! $80507 3 R5°(00:.|2.20 Ge See 3.010 89.30 
B34 ul OTs OO iis saa elem 3 0 1] 87.50 3.43) 80.076 le. 2 saene eae | 3 2 01 92.70 
SO ay RAO) ee hee le tea 3 4 0} 94.50 
OL 12 hs ANON Gee ee oe ee | 3.2. ee 310 0 108.00 
th Oil GORCEIee ose ee mates js Soul . 


aLandois and Stirling, Human Physiology, 4th ed., Philadelphia, 1892, 471, 
b Daffner, F., Das Wachstum des Menschen, 2d ed., Leipzig, 1902, 323. 
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Average height, in centimeters—Continued 


Boys. Girls. 
White. . Apache. | Bina. White. ~ Apache, | Pima. 
a | £ | ew hal s 2 £ 
Age. 2 Age. ay | Age. » | Age. » | Age. » | Age. 2 
a Same ty tr | 7: 
ae 
Years y.m.d. ly m. d. | | Years y.m. a y.m.d 
TS | GC) eke | Bee B TEDW OB CN OE eli oe oa te NE a Soe a ne De 
RC MRTRIOR OG SON PG a tee alt Meeps ae ent ly wet H. or 82" Bre rd 
b4 (RL) ae re 14 4 7} 103.70 4 hehe ee ee ee 1.4 4 0} 91.80 
aeAsOG.G491_-..2.--.|2.-<208 [eee Pest 00) [896 07 alee. 2 ta ae 4 6 0 | 104.50 
Aare iIMI MOS AQ eM meee eke: Seles mS 4 9 7| 103.50 
Ae TONAL OSC OOM eee hae AN i Mae aly ek se 411 0} 103.30 
AEG OMIE IOS: OO MRE HAE - All See Aes cece al peel 4 11 20 | 105.70 
BpmMNeS9. 00.2... .2.|/-2200- | 5 011) 106.40 5 OyA00K cere. = alee = | 5 318] 103.60 
@5, 42 | 103.20 |/..:....|.--- Dee ee eee ee ees BAO A LOOM COM sees eee lereeererrs | 510 0] 111.30 
Been 206500°|.27.. Te... re cee ke Sau tes mae toe [Sep eee oe 
66 104.60 | 6 6 20 |105.00 | 6 4 0 | 117.70 6 Hasson) 2 Sea LS | 6 7.0 | 113.60 
GUAM 103.60) [oo2.- 22 2|e soos - Bo ee ie eee Hoe Gus 7aleLOAT OD alee cecal A A Ne ol ot oe 
co ie a Derma ool 116: 000). 627 Vi ttored eas ee Rn. 
7-8 LV ees) Peaectaeteay iA 7-8 UNCIO MDE Eee Milotiae 62 7 4 7| 117.50 
\ | 7 9 15 | 118.30 
b8 AC oe eee 8 2 0} 128.00 8 ti Se a 8 0 0} 119.30 
c8-9 WADI a5 Soe | el nn ri 8-9 1D Ol ge thee eee: | Speen aah Fal ieee 
10-11 120.00. |.3. ote ed aan en 10-11 19160 |.22...---|--.12.-| 40 8 11 | 186.20 
| 10 8 0| 136.10 
rie | 15,00) Se eee ee ae LOM RNTSONTONE ee eel ee 12 1 8] 138.40 
12-12 WORD, Coupe ee aoe ee \12-13 146 DOM ee eos oes: 12 1 8| 140.00 
; . | 12 9 0| 149.60 
b13 9.2 p58 ol ee ee 13 13°C Dyleee eee a 13 0 0| 151.20 
13-14 DCG) Ear eet et eden Ee 13-14 TAQ 820 WISE eee pd Sal Oe Me | ra 
7 Adults) 172,20 |........ TeOMT OM ate Sock: 172. 10 paca 157.70 Jeoeeeee 56260 \a ese ee 156. 90 


aDafiner, F., Das Wachstum des Menschen, 2d ed., Leipzig, 1902, 323. 

> Landois and Stirling, Human Physiology, 4th ed., Philadelphia, 1892, 471. 

¢ Bowditch, H. P., The Growth of Children, Twenty-second Report of the State Board of Health of 
Massachusetts, Boston, 1891. 


Even though much less complete than desirable, the foregoing table 
shows plainly the surprising fact that with only a few exceptions the 
Indian children dealt with of both sexes, and at all ages up to 13—that 
is, up to or nearly up to puberty—are somewhat taller than the 
average white children of corresponding sex and age. This fact has 
further significance: as the stature of the adults of the several groups 
of whites and Indians included in the table is nearly alike, it necessa- 
rily follows that either the growth of the Indian child suffers at 
some period in or during the whole adolescence a relative retarda- 
tion, or that the adult height is reached earlier, growth in stature 
stopping sooner, than among the whites. .The matter resolves itself 
into new problems of much interest, which furnish a strong incentive 
for further investigation. 

Pulse and respiration.—The tests for pulse in infants which could 
not yet sit freely were made while they were lying down and quies- 
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cent, by listening directly to the heart beats; in the older children 
as a rule the radial pulse was examined, with the subject invariably 
in a sitting position and quiet. Respiration was counted in the same 
position and, wherever there seemed to be any danger of developing 
nervousness, before taking the pulse. In general, every reasonable 
care was used to obtain data only from children in normal condition, 
mentally and physically. None of the results of any examination 
were tabulated or analyzed in the field, to avoid the formation of any 


preconception; most of the conditions were learned by the writer only — 


while finishing the various tables and ‘comparisons. 
As to the quality of pulse, it was found frequently in those under 3 
or 4 years of age to be slightly irregular in rhythm; later on such 


irregularities are rare. In a few instances a slight systolic hushing 


sound was present, as it is in not a few white children, without appar- 
ently any actual valvular defect. No organic lesion of any nature 
was met with. 

Respiration was often found to be irregular, the child holding its 
breath for a while and then, to compensate, breathing more rapidly 
than on the average. This holding of the breath, which calls for 
much patience on the part of the examiner, is subconscious and 
occurs even in very young infants. 

The following table gives the main results as to the frequency of the 
heart beat and some comparison with that in white children: 


a For detail data see Appendix. , 
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With newborn San Carlos Apache and Pima, in the waking state, 
the pulse is somewhat more frequent than in the average newborn 
white, reaching 160 or more beats per minute; but the heart slows 
down, especially during the first six months, and the averages for the 
whole first year show but slight differences from those of whites. 
The children of the two tribes are, during the first year, in respect 
to pulse ratio, much alike. 

“In children above 1 year of age the Apache show, so far as the 
limited material indicates (up to 6.55 years), more pulse beats per 
minute than the Pima. The number of observations is small, but 
the fact is too uniform to be wholly fortuitous. The average fre- 
quency of the heart beat of the Apache child during the second and 
third year of life also exceeds a little that of the white, while among 
the Pima the frequency of pulse is slightly greater only during the 
second year, falling below the average in whites after that age, and 
remaining below it through all years thereafter. As will be seen from 
the data on the second series of children, the Apache child even- 
tually reaches the same condition. The whole phenomena may be 
* summarized thus: Both Apache and Pima children start in life with 
a somewhat higher rate of heart beat than that of white children of 
similar age; this relative frequency appears to last during the first 
three years among the Apache, but only up to the end of the second 
year among the Pima; after this period the pulse of the children in 
both tribes falls and stays permanently below the average in white 
children. 

The sexual differences between the two tribes are slight and some- 
what irregular. At the same age the Apache show a somewhat 
higher pulse rate in the female; among the Pima the reverse seems 
to be the case in a number of groups, but the average age of the girls 
in these groups is greater than that of the boys; hence comparison 
becomes unsatisfactory. 

As to respiration in the children of the two tribes, considered sep- 
arately and compared with whites, the conditions set forth in the next 
table® will be seen to be related to those observed with pulse. 


@ See also detail data in the Appendix. 
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Respiration, rate per minute 
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During the first year the respiration of the Apache children is 
somewhat more frequent than that of the Pima, and in the infants 
of both tribes it is more rapid in the females than in the males; dur- 
ing the second year the frequency is nearly the same in the two 
tribes, and in both it is greater in the male, but the average age of 
the females in this group is higher; during the third year the fre- 
quency of respiration is again greater in the Apache and is also 
somewhat greater in the Apache males than in the females; during 
the fourth year the rate of respiration in the two tribes is about 
equal and in both greater in the males, but once more the average 
age of the female subjects is somewhat greater, so that the figures 
are not directly comparable. Comparison with whites is difficult 
on account of a lack of good data obtained under similar regulations. 
If the old Quetelet figures and some of those collected by Vierordt 
be taken as representative, then respiration is more frequent than 
in the whites until at least the end of the fourth year among the 
Apache males and the end of the third year among the Apache 
females, and during at least the second year among both sexes of the 
Pima. After the fourth year the rate diminishes, probably fall- 
ing in both tribes and in both sexes (see data of the second series 

of children) slightly below the average in whites, and thereafter 
remains for a long period nearly stationary. ‘The relatively higher 
rate during the earlier infancy of the Indian children corresponds 
' to some extent with their more frequent pulse rate at that period. 
_ It is to be regretted that the groups are not larger and the results of 
the investigations more conclusive. 
The ratio of pulse to respiration was found to vary within com- 
_ paratively wide limits among the smaller infants, even though’ there 
__was no excitation or sickness. There was no chance to study prop- 
erly the variation in single individuals. The following figures show 
the ratio at different ages of the Indian infants. Precise and ample 
data for white children for comparison are wanting, but from the 
_ observations made it appears that a large majority of cases among 
cd the whites are within the range of 2.5 to 4.5 pulse beats to 1 respiration. 
be 


* Pulse-respiration ratio, according to age 
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Pulse-respiration ratio, according to age—Continued 


PIMA 
Male. Female. 
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The data show that up to the end of the fourth or fifth year the ratio 
of pulse to respiration increases somewhat in all the groups with age; 
this means that respiration suffers a relatively greater retardation 
during this period than the heart beats. Among both the Apache 
and the Pima the number of pulse beats to each respiration during 
the first year is higher in the male children. After that age the con- 
ditions, with some exceptions, remain the same among the Pima, but 
are reversed among the Apache, the number of pulse beats to every 
respiration being greater in the girls than in the boys; the number of 
cases, however, is not sufficient to justify definite conclusions.% 

Teeth.—Among the San Carlos Apache the youngest child with one 
or more teeth was a girl in whom both lower middle incisors appeared 
at 24 months, and among the Pima a girl who had both lower median 
incisors fairly developed at 4 months and 13 days. Among the 
Apache the oldest infant without teeth was a girl of 7 months, and 
among the Pima a boy of 7 months and 20 days. In general, the 
appearance of the first lower middle incisors takes place at about the 
same age as in whites (5} to 64 months, D.).° - 

The upper median incisors follow the lower and appear in whites at 
from 7 to 74 months (D.); among the Apache the youngest. child in 
which both these teeth were erupted was 7 months and 20 days, among 
the Pima 7 months and 17 days, but in both children the teeth had 
been out for some days. Delayed eruption of these teeth is rare 
among the Apache, but seems to be frequent among the Pima; the 
oldest subjects in whom the eruption of the upper median incisors had 
not taken place were a 12} months Apache girl and a Pima girl of 
the same age. 


aCompare table Pulse-respiration ratios, in relation to stature, p. 105. 
bDafiner F., Das Wachstum des Menschen, 2d ed., Leipzig, 1902, 175-176. D. = Daffner. Compare 
also with Welcker, Arch. f. Anthropol., 1, 114, . 
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Among the whites the teeth that appear next are the upper lateral 
incisors, the eruption of which takes place during the ninth month. 
These teeth had just broken through in an Apache girl of 7 months 
and 20 days and in a Pima boy of 7 months and 17 days, while the 
oldest children in whom both were still lacking were an Apache girl of 
14 months and a Pima girl 1 year and 16 days old. The average date 
of eruption is probably very close to that in whites. Again retardation 
was more frequent in the Pima. 

The lower lateral incisors, which in white children erupt on the 
average during the latter part of the tenth month (D.), were seen 
earliest in an Apache girl of 84 months and in a Pima girl of 9 months. 
The oldest Apache child in whom both were lacking was 124 months; 
the oldest Pima child 18 months and 2 days old. In three instances 
one or both of these teeth.were out before the upper lateral incisors. 

Among whites the teeth which appear in most instances next after the 
incisors are the upper and then the lower anterior premolars, and the 
average time of their eruption is the thirteenth month. The canines 
follow, appearing on the average from the middle to the end of the 
fifteenth month (D.). Among the Apache children in two cases all 
the anterior premolars were out before the appearance of any of the 
canines, and there are indications of similar precedence among the 
Pima, the order of eruption thus agreeing with that in whites. As 
to the time of appearance, in the Apache the anterior premolars were 
not present in any child up to 14 months, but were found in all 
of 16; months and older, while in the Pima the teeth were not erupted 
in any subject up to 154 months, and were present in all but one 
(where the lower were still within the gums) of the children of 174 
months and older. The eruption of these teeth appears to take place 
somewhat later in the Indian than in the white child. The canines 
were seen first in an Apache girl of 19 months 10 days, all being 
present in every older child, and in a Pima girl of 174 months, being 
present in all but two older subjects (of 18 months and 18 months and 
2 days respectively). Here again a comparison with white children 
indicates some retardation in the Indian. Unfortunately the number 
of Indian children studied is very limited and the point can not be 
considered as decided. 

_ The posterior premolars, which appear in whites between the twen- 
tieth and the thirty-third month (D.), were all present in an Apache 
child of 19 months 10 days, and in another of 20 months; these had 
not all erupted in three Indian children of from 22 to 23 months of — 
age and were wholly lacking in one of 25 months, but were all present 
in every case from 26 months upward. Among the Pima none of 
these teeth were found in children of 2 years or younger; the two 
lower were present in a boy of 25 months, and were just appearing in 
another of 26 months and 9 days, but were all present in every sub- 
3452—Bull, 34—08——7 ; 
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ject above this age. While the average age among whites at which 
the eruption of the first teeth is completed is about 22 years (D.), it 
appears that in the Indian child this occurs earlier. : 

The whole subject of the first dentition may be briefly summarized 
thus: 

All the teeth of the first dentition appear in the same order in the 
Indian child as in the white. 

All the incisors erupt on the average at about the same age in the 
two races. 

The appearance of the first premolars and the canines seems to be 
somewhat belated in the Indian. 

The eruption of the posterior premolars and the completion of the 
first dentition are accomplished earlier in the Indian than in the 
Caucasian. 

Between the end of the first dentition and the appearance of the per- 
manent teeth there is in Indians as well as in whites a considerable 
interval, after which appears the first molar. The eruption of the 
molars takes place during the latter part of the fifth year (D.) 47An 
Apache girl of 5 years and 8 months had all four of these molars, and 
the same is true of the next and last Apache child of known age, 
namely, 6 years 6 months and 20 days. In the Pima the youngest 
child with all four first permanent molars erupted was a girl of 4 
years and 11 months; all four of the teeth were present in every 
child of 6 years and 4 months. 

The permanent median incisors appear in whites at from 6% to 7} 
years, the lateral ones at from 7} to 8} years (D.). A Pima boy of 6 
years 9 months’ and 20 days had both lower median incisors; one 
of 7 years 4 months and 7 days had the left upper lateral tooth, but 
none of the other three, and all the children from 8 years onward 
had, with one exception, the whole set of permanent incisors. It is 
plain that so far as the eruption of these eight teeth is concerned 
there is little if any difference between whites and Indians. 

The permanent canines appear in whites during the twelfth year 
(D.). Both of these teeth in the lower_jaw were present in a Pima 
cirl of 10 years 6 months and 11 days, and all four were erupted in 
another Pima girl of 10 years and 8 months; they were just appearing 
in a girl of the same tribe of 12 years and 1 month while none were out 
in the case of her sister, but these two children were twins and not 
robust. : 

The permanent bicuspids appear in whites, the anterior during the 
eleventh and the posterior during the twelfth year (D.). The ante- 
rior ones were all found in a Pima girl of 10 years 6 months and 11 
days and in another of 10 years and 8 months, and each of these 
children had also (in one just appeared) the left upper posterior 
bicuspids. In the twins before mentioned (of 12 years 1 month and 
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8 days) there were as yet no permanent bicuspids; while all eight 
were present in the two Pima girls of 12 years and 9 months and 13 
years of age. 

_Of the second permanent molars, which appear in whites during 
the fourteenth year (D.), both lower and left upper were already 
present in a Pima girl of 10 years and 8 months, the left lower (just 
broken through) in one of the twin girls (of 12 years 1 month and 8 
days) and the lower right in the other, while all four were out in the 
girl of 12 years 9 months and 13 days. 

The following is a brief résumé of second dentition: 

The incisors appear in the Pima at about the same age as in whites, 
and the same statement is probably true with regard to the perma- 

nent first molars and both bicuspids. 

The canines seem to appear somewhat earlier in the Indians than in 
the whites, but there were not enough cases in the series to decide 
this point. 

The second molars apparently erupt earlier in the Pima than in 
white children. 

_ The shedding of the teeth is dealt with in the detail tables in the 

Appendix. 

The subject of dentition will be considered again in connection 
with the second series of cases, in which the children whose exact age 

could not be ascertained are arranged according to stature. 

Locomotion and speech.—Sitting: This particular investigation 
relates to the period at which the Indian child ‘is able to sit without 
support. From the data gathered it appears that this period is the 

latter part of the eighth month among the Pima and during the ninth 
month among the San Carlos Apache. The difference between the 
tribes is undoubtedly due to the greater bodily freedom enjoyed by the 
Pima child, which is not confined to a cradle board like that in use 
among the Apache. 

Crawlng: This follows soon after the child is able to sit alone, or 
from about the ninth month. 

Standing: The ability of the infant to stand while holding to some 
support manifests itself very nearly at the same time as the ability 
to sit without assistance and to crawl. The ability to stand freely 
was recorded in all the Apache children of 14 months or older and in 
all Pima of 154 months (no subjects between 124 and 154 months 
were examined). 

Walking: In both tribes the acquirement of the power to walk is 

nearly contemporaneous with the ability to stand freely, soon after 
the child is 1 year old. It appears that all the healthy Apache as 
well as the Pima children of 15 or 16 months can walk alone at least 

a few steps and that all run about quite freely before the age of 2 

years. 
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The functions just mentioned show practically no differences in 
the two tribes selected, and are very nearly alike in the time, order, 
and methods of their manifestation as in the case of normal and 
healthy white infants. Retardations, however, which are quite fre- 
quent among white children taken at large, are apparently very rare 
among the Indians. 

Talking: The youngest eek child seen who could say one or two 
simple words (“‘mama,” “papa”’) was nearly 104 months old; in infants 
older than 1 year the ability to say a few simple words is general. 
At about 2 years of age, sometimes earlier, the child begins to employ 
a few simple combinations of words and gradually improves until the 
fourth year, when it talks quite well. Among the Pima the youngest 
child seen able to say afew words was a girl of 174 months. Twin sisters 
of 22 months and 5 days could each say “papa” and ‘“mama” only, 
but a girl of 23 months not only knew more words but already em- 
ployed very simple combinations (as ‘‘ mama, bread;” “papa, water’’). 
After they are 2 years old the Pima children in general, like the 
Apache, use the words they know with a slight idea of connection, 
and thereafter improve, until toward the end of the fourth year they 
speak quite properly. 

As compared with whites, it seems that in the beginning of the ~ 
function of speech and in the ability to learn the Indian child is in 
no way backward. It is quite certain, however, that the average 
white child gets more exercise in talking and that after the second 
year it knows a greater number and variety of words. 

Defects of speech, as stammering or stuttering, have never been met 
with by the writer in any of the tribes visited. 


CHILDREN WHOSE Pye CouLp NoT BE ASCERTAINED — 


The number of subjects in this series exceeds considerably that in 
the previous category ; the approximate ages embraced are from about 
the fourth year to advanced adolescence. 

In the absence of age records it is necessary to choose another basis 
of comparison, and the most suitable one for the present purpose is 
stature. The correlation of stature and age in both sexes among the 
whites being well known, it is possible to assign to each division of 
the Indian children also an approximate age. 

The investigation of this series of children was extended somewhat 
so as to include determinations of temperature and muscular force, 
some observations as to puberty, and especially a number of meas- 
urements of the body besides stature, which may be expected to 
throw light on several important lines of development. All these 
data, and those on pulse and respiration, are supplemented by other 
data on the adults of the same people, secured by the writer. 


\ 
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Approximation of age.—For the sake of brevity and facility of ref- 
erence, classification by stature and the probable corresponding ages 
of the Indian children are given in the following table, in precedence 
of other data. The estimates are based on the records obtained of 
children of the same tribes of known age, and on Bowditch’s and 
Quetelet’s measurements of whites; it may be added they are doubt- 
less imperfect. 


Approximations of age to stature among Apache and Pima children 


Height. ; Males. | Females. Height. Males. | Females. 
Years. Years. Years. Years. 

TOC RIG 8 ee t= LAF 1/5130 60:-139:9\0m. S252 5aee oe = 10 -12 10 -124 
SO GOIS99 CH=. s.2.---- 2. -2- dasa ulmi 23a 140 -tont 40.0 crises ase eee 12 -14 121-14 
CD OA Eh a ee 2g— 43 a Ae 150 CO 159.9'cm es .2. 2. oc ence 14 -154 | 14-adult. 
TOOGO 109/9 GM. 5s .<5.2-...- 43— 64 44— 62 || 160 to 169:9.em).......--..22--- 153-18 
PEM GOMAGO GIN. 2. <2 eee oo 63- 8 64—' Se 170) to 175 emive hs aos eseck cece 18-adult, 
TOGO EZ OG iss otee aca = 8 -10 84-10 


Pulse, respiration, and temperature.—Pulse in relation to stature: 
The next table gives the average pulse rates by stature as collected 
by Volkmann for whites, and the average, the slowest, and the most 
rapid pulse in corresponding groups of the Indians;* and plate xm 
shows in a graphic manner the changes in pulse rate with age among 
the Indians. : 


Pulse rate in relation to stature 


Whites. b San Carlos Apache. 
Males. | Females. 

Stature. Males. eel Average | Mini- | Maxi- sete Average | Mini- | Maxi- 

Z pulse. | mum. | mum. pulse. | mum. | mum. 
BUMmOnmOO\CM 2 -...---2--- 116.5 1 TOME |S Pees seo sce ee eae (eee er Lona ee Soha ck ket 
Bom Oreo OGM 5... -..55..---- Ny Ses wl ame ome ooe | Saceae ee pee acre ets Sine ace eee res setae (ee cee 
PMU OMO OGM: 6. =< 25 52 .---- 106.6 2 88 84 O25 Game Pee enh See Sel s3 eee 
HOOsO7109:9 cm --. .-.------.- 101.5 4 88.5 78 104 2 86.5 79 94 
HO @OM19/O/emi 2... .-.--.-.- 93.6 5 81.2 66 92 11 86.2 76 93 
H2OOV29:9 Gm. =~ --5---- 92.2 18 73 64 84 21 79.5 66 90 
ed smbOulao.9.CM..-..-.-.-.-.- 87.7 30 72.6 58 84 22 76.3 62 90 
NeOmo; 149.9 Gm... .-..---2.--- 85.1 32 68.6 49 84 42 76.2 60 84 
150 to 159.9cm.............. 77.8 23 69.1 54 78 48 71.9 58 84 
BEOMONGO:O eM... ...----5--- 73.2 34 66.2 57 78 13 73.3 56 84 
E70 nO 479/9:em—....-..5-.-:- 71.9 11 65 58 AN eee |e se aeean SA each eel nelesbiarie 


a The examinations of all the children were conducted in an inside porch or room of the schools, during 
January to March, the weather being rather rainy and the outside day temperature ranging from about 
45° to 80° F., the average being slightly less in the region occupied by the Apache than it is in the 
Pima country. : 

’Volkmann, A. W., Die Haemodynamik nach Versuchen, 1850, 431; also in Vierordt’s Anatom., etc., 
Daten und Tabellen, 2d ed., Jena, 1893, 153; the groups in the original are 70-80, 80-90, etc., hence very 
nearly identical with the above. 
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Pulse rate in relation to stature—Continued 


Whites. Pima. 
Males. Females. 

Stature. Males. eal Average | Mini- | Maxi- poe Average | Mini- | Maxi- 

pulse. | mum. | mum. pulse. | mum. | mum. 
7OCOl79 0 vem). 2 See ae oe ae 1 Lael Ss lio eer See ee ne eae esse) 
SOO SO ONC eae epee te 110.9 2 111 108 114 iL 105 | eee: 
Oto. 99:O1om ko eo. sees ek 106.6 1 Lk ee ee ac le ATE 6 98.3 86 108 
100 to:109:9.eme-b s.r ease 101.5 6 81.5 72 96 3 96 96 96 
110 to W1SOrem eee. oe 93.6 8 81.5 72 90 z 85.1 78 |\> «202 
120 COs120! Sens ease wee. 92.2 13 77.1 68 90 18 77.8 70 86 
TSO gL39} 9 OMine se oe ae ae ee 87.7 22 72.5 60 85 28 75.2 66 84 
140 to 149:9 Cmees-. 22-222. 2 85.1 25)- 69.6 60 78 32 72.3 60 84 
150 toa59:9 cm. Bese 2 77.8 13 64.9 54 72 36 72.4 58 84 
160°Co169:9'emas 4.335) 22222 73.2 24 | 66.8 55 78 5 66.0 60 _ 72 
120 tol79\9 emer eee = "TLG [os en e| ec ce ee clei cchee ees cine lelec se nla ciclo es 

} 


The figures show that the average pulse in all the groups and in 
both sexes of Indian children above 90 cm. in height (or about 3 
years of age) is slower than in whites. There are, of course, a few 
exceptions in individuals. In many of the subdivisions, however, 
particularly in the males, even the maximum in the Indians is less 
than the average in the male whites. 

The differences are not the same during the entire period of growth. 
It was shown in the first series (Children of known age) that the 
Indian child begins life with a pulse rate higher than among whites. 
Then follows, during the first six months, a rapid decrease in the 
pulse rate, followed by a more moderate diminution (although exceed- 
ing the rate of retardation in whites) until at least the third year. 
After this, as may be seen to better advantage in the figures given 
below, the rate of retardation in the Indian child diminishes until about 
the eighth year; from 8 to about 13 there is again a more marked 
decrease of the pulse rate in the Indian; while after 13 the diminu- 
tion in the rate progresses decidedly more in the whites until nearly 
adult life. When ultimately a relative stability is attained the differ- 
ences in pulse rate between the two races are reduced to a consider- 
able extent.¢ 


Differences in pulse rate between Indian children and white children of same heights 


San Carlos « San Carlos + 
’ Apache. Pima: Apache. Pima. 
Stature. | Re = Stature. a : 
e- e- e- e- 

Male. Tarte Male. aI. Male. risen Male. Reale: 
100 to 109.9 em_..} —13.0 | —15.0 | —20.0 | — 5.5 || 140 to 149.9 em ...| —16.5 | — 8.9 | —15.5} —12.8 
110 to 119.9'em-.. 12.4 7.4 12.1 8.5 || 150 to 159.9em ...| — 8.7 | — 5.9 | —12.9 | — 5.4 
120 to 129.9 em...| —19.2 | —12.7 | —15.1 | —14.4-|| 160 to 169.9em ...| — 7,0} + .1 = 6.4 | — 7.2 
130 to 139.9 em...| —15. 1) —11..4s) —15.2 |} —12..5 || 170 to 175.0\cmm...|, — 6.9) | eee ere 


a See Pulse in adults. 
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The differences in the pulse rate as compared with the whites are 
seen to be pronounced and quite similar in the two tribes. In the 
males the scale of differences is practically the same; in the Apache 
females the differences in-most of the groups are found to be slightly 
less, this condition being due to the presence of a somewhat 
larger proportion of cases with relatively rapid pulses, among the 
children of this tribe. 

The differences in pulse rate between the Apache and the Pima are 
quite insignificant. In the males of the two tribes the rate is nearly 
the same; in the females the Apache show in most of the groups a 
slightly higher rate than the Pima. The reason for this was not 
detected. 

The differences between the sexes in pulse rate are pronounced and 
persistent in both tribes. Taking only the larger groups into con- 
sideration, these differences may be expressed in figures as follows: 


Excess of average pulse rate in females over that in males 


. San Car-| San Car- 
Stature. Ose |) “Pima. Stature. los Pima. 
Apache. Apache. 
110 to, MUS Siem es ss. -o5 5.505 - +5. 0 = o..004|\ LOGO 8n0.9 GH. 25 5266 wok < +2.8 +7.5 
120 FOMO em eee sen - eH s- +6.5 =eranr |) 160,60: LOOOieia- 128. Sec es << 2 a eet Se ee eee 
130{COm SO Sramieerae aos... - +3.7 +2.7 : 
‘ Approximate average 

140; Tol T49lOlemEes e522 2-2. - +7.6 +2.7 CCS 5 ees oe, a5.0 a3.5 


@ Beats. 


The condition of a relatively high pulse in most of the groups of 
the Apache female children is here met with again. The cause is 
unknown to the writer, for equal care was taken in the case of both 
tribes as to the exclusion of records of children not in full health, and 
there were no differences of moment in the circumstances of the 
examinations. In the adult women of the tribes the pulse rate is 
about equal. 

Respiration in relation to stature: No records on respiration in 
whites have been found that correspond directly to the classification 
by stature of the Indian children. From data obtained indirectly, as 
given in the table below, it appears that between the ages of about 3 
,and 5 years there is little if any difference in the rate of respiration of 

_children of the tworaces. From about 64 to 20 years of age the condi- 

' tions differ with respect to the two tribes represented; in the Pima 
children of all groups and of both sexes the average rate of respiration 
is about the same as among whites, but in the Apache it is slightly 
lower in all groups and in both sexes. (See pl. xrv.) The adult 
rate in whites is nearly equal to that among the Indians of sthe two 
tribes here dealt with. 
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Rate of respiration in relation to stature 


SAN CARLOS APACHE 


Male. Female. 
Stature. Sub- | Average | __. ; Sub- | Avetage |] _ . 
‘ rate per Minimum. |Maximum.| - rate per | Minimum. Maximum. 
jects: minute. Jects minute. 
70 to. -79.9.0m ©. 225 1 49.0 | occ nte cee cme|e cs cnc co czas ce csas|eesc. tcc od] eee e eee —— 
80 to -89.9.em-. 22). 520i ee see osc al awe weasfececese see |ase sees|aeeeceee a a= === aaa 
90 to 99.9em..... 2 25. 0 22 1 al ee I ee 
100 to 109.9 cm...-. 4 22.7 20 27 2 22.0 24 
110 to 119.9 em... 6 20. 8 18 24| 12 21.1 24 
120 to 129.9 em..-.. 20 19.9 16 24 22 20.9 26 
130 to 1389.9 em..--. 32 18.7 16 24 28 20. 0 24 
140 to 149.9 em..... 32 18. 2 15 23 41 19.1 25 
150 to 159.9 em..... 26 18.7 14 24 51 18.7 24 
160 to 169.9 em..... 33 17.6 14 : 24 13 17.8 22 
170to0179.9cm.....) 11 17.5 14 20 |....c0cfeecs.2.c 0. [oc 
PIMA 
80 to 89.9em....- 2 28.0 | 28 28 1 25:0 12 2osee ee 
90 to 99.9 em....- 1 BOOM eee cece ele eee eer 6 29. 2 26 32 
100 to 109.9 em..... 6 25. 8 22 29 4 24.3 21 28 
110 to 119.9 cm..... 9 25.0 21 28 8 26. 4 21 32 
120 to 129.9 em..... 14 22.4 18 30 19 22.1 18 27 
130 to 139.9 em_..-. 26 21.2 15 26 32 21.2 16 30 
140 to 149.9 em..... 26 19.8 16 24 35 20. 8 16 28 
150 to 159.9 em....- 16 20.8) = 18 25 39 19.7 14 24 
160 to 169.9 em..... 24 19.0 15 24 5 19.6 17 22 
170 to 179.9 em... .. 2 18.5 18 1 ee Pope Pee 
Approximation in whites (after Quetelet, Vierordt, and others) 
Stature, 90 to 99.9 cm., corresponding to ages 34 to 5 years, respectively .........-- 27 to 25 per minute 
Stature, 110 to 150 cm., corresponding to ages 6} to 14 years, respectively ........-- 25 to 20 per minute 
Stature, 150 to 170 em., corresponding to ages 15 to 20 years, respectively ...--.-.--- 22 to 18 per minute | 
Adults, respectively \. <.0:-cis2<2 scien ance eos he Geen c Stee Oe ae oe eee eee eee 16 to 19 per minute 


The intertribal difference in the frequency of respiration is as 
follows: 


\ 


Excess in average rate of respiration in Pima over Apache, by main stature growps 


Pima Pima Pima Pima 


Stature. male. | female. Stature. male. | female. 
LO TOMO 9 Cmicee ee eee ne eee +4. 2 45:3: |}, 140: torl49.9\em S52 ee see +1.6 +1.7 
120;to.t20:9) Gimnisea-sae eee eee +2.5 +1.2 || 150 to 159.9 em +2.1 +1.0 
130 tocl3e:Siemen. oo ees aeeeaere +2.5 +1.2 || 160 to 169.9 em +1. 4) ees 


These differences seem to diminish somewhat with age, but as will 
be seen from other data, a trace of them persists to adult life. They 
are too regular to be attributed to the operation of chance, and, in the 
absence of apparent cause, they must be regarded as a natural 
condition, 
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Sex differences in the rate of respiration exist in both tribes. 
They are not great, ranging only up to 1.3 respiration per minute 
among the Apache and 1.4 per minute among the Pima, in favor of 
the females, but they are seen to exist among a large majority of the 
groups. . 

Pulse-respiration ratio, by stature: The average relations of the 
pulse and the respiratory rates, as may be seen from the following 
table; do not change materially in the Indian child with increase in 
stature after the age of 5 or 6 years; and throughout life they are 
probably below the averages which commonly prevail among the 
whites, in whom the ratio is usually from 4 to 4} pulse beats to each 
respiration. 


Pulse-respiration ratios, in relation to stature 


SAN CARLOS APACHE 


Male. Female. 
ae Foote, ae Dent Minimum. | Maximum. ee 2 ate Minimum. | Maximum. 
70 to 79.9cm..... 1 SER Se ae Ss GS 0 Re eae A en rr 
Ste) ofa... Lael ep Sbeete Rae See Be Sere ester ie eres Deaiaes es ea! |e [Ae ee An 
90 to. 99.9em..... 2 3. 52 3. 28 SHSM eee Meo cei ataa's aiaitll <a ee Se MU Ie ase ett 
100 to 109.9 em..... 4 3. 89 3. 54 4.27 2 3. 93 3. 91 3. 95 
110 to 119.9em..... 5 3. 90 2.75 5.11 11 4.10 3.17 4, 83 
120 to 129.9 em..... 18 3. 65 3. 00 4. 50 21 3. 82 2. 92 4.72 
130 to 139.9 em.._.. 29 3. 90 2. 92 5.12 22 3. 84 3. 00 4. 94 
140 to 149.9 em..... 31, 3.77 2.23 4, 87 41 3. 99 2.72 5.00 
150 to 159.9 cm..... 23 3. 69 3. 00 5.14 48 3. 83 2.91 4.94 
160 to 169.9 em..._. 33 3. 76 2. 62 5.57 13 4.11 2. 82 5.12 
170 to 179.9 em..... 11 3.70 3. 20 SM ee ek ele ee Sal Scie c's ate ew ace ome ee 
PIMA 
80to 89.9em..... 2 3.97 3. 86 AS OT gases ao niall Sic Sette one lS eee Mos Ai See, oles este stars 
90 to 99.9¢em..... 1 CEGR WES I ching pea RE eaters 5 B.02 2. 69 3.78 
100 to 109.9 cm. .__. 6 3.15 2.77 3. 69 3 3.79 3. 43 4.00 
110 to 119.9 cm.__.. 8 3.31 2.77 4.19 7 | 3. 29 2. 69 3. 82 
120 to 129.9cm..... 13 3. 48 2. 80 4.44 18 3. 50 - 3.13 _ 4.00 
130 to 139.9 em..... 22 3. 44 PP 5. 19 28 3. 49 2.20 5. 00 
140 to 149.9em.._.. 24 3.49 2. 78 4. 87 31 3. 50 2. 50 4. 50 
‘150 to 159.9 em... .. 13 3.11 2.70 3. 94 36 | 3. 67 2. 42 6. 00 
160 to 169.9 cm..... 24 3. 52 2. 50 4, 40 5 | 3. 37 3. 00 3. 68 
EEE HNN h2 foals = inn = ten eine cial xara isic wea awsinllice Onc e| > ass clee wel cme ne cininae's|lmamn'ealnncin : 


The relations differ by tribe and by sex principally in conformity 
with the differences in the rate of respiration. The number of heart 
beats to every respiration is perceptibly higher among the Apache of 
both sexes (though slightly more among the males), and in all the 
stature groups, than among the Pima. Considering sex alone, the 


ratio is somewhat higher among the Apache, and very slightly higher 


a 
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among the Pima in the female than in the male. 
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are more clearly shown in the abstract that follows: 
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These conditions 


Pulse-respiration ratios in relation to stature, by tribes and sex 


Excess in number | Excess in number 
of pulse beats to of pulse beats to 
each respiration each respiration 

Stature. in Apache over in females over 

Pima. males. 
Male. | Female. Apache. | Pima. 
DOO LOS) Grate Bort Aas a0 Poca ne Peet aaa eee eae ae | +050] +0.81 | +0:20 —0.02 
L200 A209 Cm a ws oe secs Jasna Ost Guede: Sea a ee eats |} + .17 + .32 a Ee + .02 
UB 7601809 Cree eet ete seas Skits See eee ae + .46 + .35 — .06 + .05 
M0 Dov dd Ofomibemeeen eet Sa sect iS ctceee aae eee | + .28 + .49 + .22 + .01 
LSD LO USO Gein se pees oe worse ae icia <a nae Soe ee Ea een eee + .58 + .16 + .14 + .56 
LOO DOA 00:0 ertiien at Sasso nates Salve uses ae ae Je ee oe oe eee al of 2k oe ee Bn eae a 
AV OLA Ga DLO xiINaLOLY, «cnc nattees eee aes ee ae eee + . 40 + .35 + .15 + .10 
| 


It should be borne in mind that the foregoing intertribal differences 
in the pulse-respiration ratio are due not to differences in the pulse 
rate, which are small, but to the relatively slower respiration in the 
Apache. It is difficult to fathom the cause of this characteristic 
without much further study. The condition of life of the two series 
of subjects on whom tests were made, particularly the school children, 
differed but little. ‘ 

Temperature in relation to stature: The tests for temperature were 
made with good clinical thermometers and invariably under the tongue. 
To insure greater accuracy two thermometers were used simultane- 
ously in most of the cases, one under the right and the other under 
the left side of the tongue. The instruments were left in the child’s 
closed mouth for at least six minutes. Nothing was done on the part 
of the children to disturb these tests. The following table and curves. 
(pl. xtv) show the results: 


Tem perature in relation to stature 


SAN CARLOS APACHE 


Male. Female. 
cece Sub- ipueaaae. Minimum. | Maximum.| SUb- iene Minimum. , Maximum. 
jects. | “ture. Jects. | “ture, 

100 to 109.9 em....- 3 99. 6 | 99. 3 99. 8 2 99. 3 98. 2 100. 4 
110 to 119.9 cem..__. 6 99.7 99. 4 99. 9 12 99.9 99.0 100. 8 
120 to 129.9 cm..... 16 99. 0 97.6 99.7 21 99, 3 98. 2 100.6 
130 to 1389.9 cm..... 32 98. 9 97.3 99. 8 20 99. 1 97.9 100.1 : 
140 to 149.9 em..... 32 98. 8 97.0 99. 5 40 98. 7 97.2 99.9 — 
150 to 159.9 em..... 24 98. 9 97.9 99.7 51 98.7 93 99.9 
160 to 169.9em._... 33 98. 8 97.3 99. 5 13 98. 6 97.8 99.3 
170 to 179.9 em..... 11 98.9 98. 0 100: 1 |.......)2..2.002<c eee er 
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Temperature in relation to statwre—Continued 


PIMA 
Male. Female. 
Stature. Sub- |Average] 2 sup- | Average} ; 

jects. as Minimum. |) Maximum. jects pepe Minimum. | Maximum. 
100 to 109.9em...... 3 99.8 99.2 a eae eee See Fer aac 
110 to 119.9 cm....-. 4 99.9 99. 5 100. 3 5 | 99.9 | . 99. 5 100. 6 
120 to 129.9cm...-.- 12 99.7 99. 4 99. 9 18 | 99. 8 99. 1 100. 3 
130 to 139.9em..... 25 99. 5 98.7 100.0 28 | 99.7 99. 2 100.3 
140 to 149.9cm...-.. 26 99. 5 98. 9 100. 1 35 99. 5 98. 2 100. 4 
150 to 199.9 CMs. .<. 13 99.3 98.9 99. 9 39 | 99. 5 98.9 100. 1 
160 to 169.9em..... 24 98. 8 98. 5 99. 8 6 | 99.3 98.8 99. 6 
170 to 179.9cem..... 2 99.3 99.3 GOP Slate ucts ee eanie tebe cc. dc jc siese eee = 


Comparisons of the Indian temperatures obtained with those of 
white children of similar statures are possible to only a limited extent, 
owing to lack of suitable data respecting the latter. According to 
Landois and Stirling@ the sublingual temperature of white children 
of from 5 to 9 years of age (about 99 to 123 cm. in stature) averages 
37.72° C., equivalent to 99.9° F. This is practically the same as 
the temperature of the children of similar height among the Indians, 
_ with the exception of the Apache boys, for whom the records are slightly 
lower. In the white adult the temperature in the mouth averages 
37.19° C., or 98.9° F.(Landois and Stirling), and that of adolescent In- 
dians is very nearly the same. Onthe whole, up to adult life, the dif- 
ferences in temperature between the two races are quite insignificant. 

As to the differences, in both sexes and in very nearly all the stature 
groups the temperature in the Pima exceeds by from two-tenths to 
eight-tenths of a degree that in the Apache. With the females this 
difference, as will be seen later, extends even to the adults. 

Sex differences are not prominent, nevertheless there is a slight 
excess in temperature in most of the female groups. The taller girls 
(above about 12 years of age) among the Apache make the excep- 
tion, showing in three groups.a very slightly lower average than ‘the 
boys. This is probably accidental, for the minima and maxima in 
these groups suggest a contrary condition with regard to the girls, 
and there is no inferiority in this respect in the average of the adult 
females of these people. The following table shows— 


Tribal and sex differences in temperature 


Excess of tempera-| Excess of tempera- 
turein Pima over ture in females 


Stature. Apache. over males. 
Male. | Female. | Apache.| Pima. 
D0 SCN + oe SBR Se SG CUE DE cogs EE eee ee seers aera +0.2 | Equal. +0. 2 Equal. 
Reem e eee ne aan.) 2 1-5 - ~- = oo nn eine eee + .7 +0.5 + .3 +0.1 
eOUGiAg.O CIN... ..--..-.-..-.------ Peers Soe eae ee + .6 + .6 + .2 + .2 
SORE laa ea -'- a 2c sino nodsos oobi a. ess eeee + .7 28 =k Equal. 
(0 0) GMOS SSniGe des OSs B eee See Seno ae ee eer ese a Ok; 8 =22 + .2 
HOO COMO. CIN 5... 202-6. 2.25--2-0----- SUBacesocsncmoUaaen ease Equal. = anoth =—2 + .D 


«Human Physiology, Philadelphia, 1892, 414. - 
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To recapitulate: The examinations of pulse, respiration, and tem- 
perature in San Carlos Apache and in Pima children more than 110 em. 
in height (or more than about 6 years of age) show the following 
peculiarities: 

(a) The average pulse is slower than in whites in both sexes and 
in all the stature groups. 

(b) There are but minor differences in the pulse rate between the 
children of the two tribes in groups of similar height. 

(c) In both of the above-named tribes and in all groups the aver- 
age pulse rate in the female exceeds that in the male by séveral 
beats per minute. 

(a’) The average frequency of respiration is about the same among 
the Pima as among the whites, but is slightly less in both sexes and 
all the groups of the Apache. 

(b’) The respiration rate is higher in both sexes and in all groups 
of the Pima than in similar divisions of the Apache, but the differ- 
ences diminish with age. 

(c’) The rate of respiration is slightly greater in the io of both 
tribes than in the males. 

(d’) The pulse-respiration ratio is slightly higher among the Apache 
children in all the divisions than among those of the Pima and in 
both tribes it is very slightly higher in the females than in the males. 
The ratio shows no material or regular differences accompanying 
variations in the stature—that is, in the age of the children—and 
throughout is lower than in the whites. 

(a”) The temperature (sub lingua) differs on the whole but little 
from that of whites. 

(b”) The temperature is slightly higher in nearly all the divisions 
of the Pima than in the corresponding groups of the Apache. 

(c’) The temperature is very slightly higher in the majority of the 
groups in the females than in the males. ¢ 

Muscular force—All the tests for muscular force were made with 
a Collin’? dynamometer, the same instrument being used through- 
out the examinations. The pressure tests were made with the sub- 
ject in a standing posture holding the hand and forearm free from the 
body, exerting the maximum pressure on the instrument by squeez- 
ing it, first in the right hand and then in the left. The traction force 
was tested by the subject in a standing posture, hooking his medii 
into the ends of the dynamometer and exerting the maximum trac- 
tion, without raising the instrument above the chin.° Repeated trials 
for both pressure and traction were made in many instances. There 


a¥or further details consult general table at the end of the chapter, and for individual variations 
and sets of observations see tables in Appendix. 

b The instrument is identical with that made by Mathieu, of Paris. 

elf raised above this height, it is possible to augment the record. 
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was but little misunderstanding on the part of the children of what 
was desired; usually the testing was soon looked on by them as a 
sport; this attitude assured the best exertions of every individual. 
Owing to the nature of the instruments, the records probably do not 
represent the force in kilograms with absolute accuracy,® and they 
should not be compared with data obtained with dynamometers of 
other construction. These records are of value, however, when 
compared with records of tests secured by the use of instruments of 
the same make and by the same method. 

The average results of the tests outlined above of the Indian chil- 
dren are as follows: . 


Pressure and traction force in Indian children and adolescents in relation to stature 


Pressure. 


. Traction. 
Right hand. | Left hand. 
Stature. Apache. | Pima. Apache. Pima. Apache. | Pima. 
Fe- | | Fe- Fe- Fe- . Fe- | Fe- 
Male. inale. Male. male. | Male. male. Male. male. Male. male. Male male 
| kg. | kg. | kg. | kg. | kg: | kg. | kg. | kg. | kg. | kg. | kg. 
110 to 119.9 cm 9.3.) 4.4 | 3.75 | 6.0] 7.9} 3.8 4.0 1.0} 1.4 1.0 1.5 
120 to 129.9 cm ied | 13.4 19:8 10) 9.0 1 1253) 8.9) 8.5.) 2.1 3.1 1.4 
130 to 139.9 cm 13.8 | 15.9 |13.4 | 13.8 | 11.9 | 14.6 | 11.7 | 5.6] 3.9) 5.4 2.4 
140 to 149.9 em 19.6 | 19.4 |17.2 16.5 | 17.5 | 17.0 14.9] 9.2] 9.4 8.4 5.8 
150 to 159.9 em 24.8 | 28.6 |22.7 | 23.7 | 21.9 | 24.2 | 19.9 | 15.1 | 14.6 | 14.2 11.5 
160 to 169.9 em 27.9 | 38.5 |29.3 | 33.9 | 25.0 | 34.2 | 25.8 | 22.7 | 18.7 | 22.6 16.3 
170 to 175.0 em | SES See $6.3) leek ce OO Sills. see 39.0 eos 26.6 coe | PA Ad ty eae 
| | | 


Data on whites for comparison with these interesting results are 
very meager. There are certain dynamometric observations on white 
children recorded in literature, but either the manner of presentation 
or the method used does not quite agree with that of the present 
author or there is some doubt about the instrument employed, so 
that the data can not well be utilized in this connection. In 1897-98 
the writer made dynamometric determinations on 908 white children 
of both sexes, of the New York Juvenile Asylum,’ the instrument and 
the method employed being similar to those used by him with the 
Indians. The results embodied in comparative form are given in 
the following table: 


@ As to accuracy of the Mathieu and Collin instruments, see Manouvrier, Sur quelques erreurs dyna- 
mométriques, Bull. Soc. d’ Anthropol. de Paris, 3 sér., V11, 1884, 271 et seq. 

b Of particular value are those of Dementyeff, in Razvitie mishechnoi sili chelovieka, etc. (Develop- 
ment of Muscular Force in Man in connection with his General Physical Development), 1 vol., 8°, Moskva, 
1889, with bibliography. See also Kotelmann, messungen an Hamburger gymnasisten, Zeitschr. d. 
KG6nigl. preuss. statist. Bureaus, 1877; and Riccardi, P., Intorno a la forza muscolare di compressione, 
(mano diritta e mano sinistra) studiata in una serie di enn Bolognesi, Boeseenols di se. med., Modena, 
1887, 11, 206-214. The data obtained by Riccardi are abnormally high. 

cHrdli¢ka, A., Anthropological Investigations on One Thousand White and Colored Children of 
Both Sexes, Bey York and Albany, Wynkoop-Hallenbeck-Crawford Co., 1899, 45-47, 
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Comparison as to force between the Indian children and the white children of the New 
York Juvenile Asylum 


Pressure, right hand. Traction. 


White chil- White chil- 
Stature. dren, New dren, New 
York Juve-| Apache. | Pima. | York Juve-| Apache. | Pima, 
nile Asy- | nile Asy- 
lum. lum. 
MALES. kg. kg. kg. kg. kg. kg. 
120'¢0°129/9 eu esa Ses eee eee 11.0-15.0 | 12.5 13.4 7.0-12.0 3.5 3.1 
130'¢0:139:9 Cis = seme erence eee 15.0-17.0 | 14.8{- 15.9] 12.0-14.0 5.6 5.4 
1-40 oy 149: Orem eee neem aise erro | 17.0-24.0 18.9 19.4 14.0-16.0 | 9.2 8.4 
150 Go d59Oictneene = se eee eo a 24.0-32.0 | 25.9 28.6 | 16.0-21.0 15.1 14.2 
FEMALES. | . 
120)'tO 1290 cma ieee oe ee eine | 10.0-12.5 Lit 9.5 6.5- 9.0 2.1 1.4 
ASOGO LSOL9 CUM cee clones Seis cls =~ alee aoe 12.5-17.0 | 13.8 11.9 9.0-10.5 ce) 2.4 
HAO cb O AGO Cra eee alee tae seis spews 17.0-21.0 | 19.6 17.2 10.5-13.0 9.4 5.8 


The white children of both sexes within the heights included are on 
the average slightly superior in pressure force to the Indians of 
similar stature and markedly superior in traction force. The height 
groups of the somewhat retarded Juvenile Asylum children represent 
an average age probably from one to two.years greater than that of 
the children in corresponding stature groups of the Indians, and on 
this account the series is not satisfactory. = 

Tests on older adolescents have shown the persistence in the 
Indian of a somewhat inferior pressure force; the traction power, 
however, increases rapidly in the Indian subjects after they have 
been employed in physical labor and may equal that of whites of 
similar ages or statures and occupations. 7 

The differences in force between the subjects of the two tribes 
under comparison are very clear and in the females quite. marked. 
The Apache children on the whole seem the more vigorous; they are 
in all the groups superior in traction, and the females surpass the 
Pima females in every particular. Curiously, however, the Pima 
boys show in all the groups and in both hands a slightly greater aver- 
age pressure. Possibly this feature has been developed by differences 
in occupation afforded the school boys on the two reservations. 


Force in Pima boys contrasted with that in Apache boys, main growps 


Average excess in Average 

Pima boys in pressure.| deficiency 

Stature. in Pima 

Right Left boys in 

hand. hand. traction. 

kg. kg. kg. 

120 to OY Orem ee tate ose ce eae © Sa aa eee eet +0.9 $1.3 —0.4 
130'GO M390: CM) «Sate cere wre te ate ae en lat nt a ele eet at oe) +1.1 + .8 — .2 
TO bovT40iG:eme se Pes Src aie erica ae hee cle aero oie ee Paes + .5 + .6 — .8 
FSO 0; 150:9) Cums ss haem lara aie we 2 siege ae oe ee +2.7 + «5 =— .9 
160't 0) 169: Oemis.. ase e qn ae Satine veel Se ee SELES eeu emake d +2.1 + .3 — .l 


a See the subject under Adults, p. 143. 
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Force in Pima girls contrasted with that in Apache girls 


Average deficiency in | Average 
Pima girls in pressure.) deficiency 
Stature. : in Pima 
Right Left girls in 
hand. hand. traction. 
| 
kg kg. kg 
(gy lA cele et OREO POSS —1.3 —0.6 —0.7 
Geo i) LAO) G65). 8 S98 eee — .4 — .2 —1.5 
SRE ID tee oe fea ie baal cinema a a'= S eiala onl Se wieisiee —2.4 —2.6 —3.5 
2800) USA OUD. oe ee re —2.1 —2.0 —3.1 


The sex differences in both tribes under consideration are pro- 
nounced, particularly between the taller girls and the young men of 
‘corresponding size. 

Another class of observations of value which, were there sufficient 
data on other children, would make possible very interesting com- 
parisons, is on the pressure force of the hands and the arms with 
relation to the weight of the body. Dividing each of the force records 
by the weight gives the fraction of kilogram of the former to each 
kilogram of the latter. The average results of this class obtained 
from the data on the Indian children examined by the writer are 
given in the succeeding table, and in the curves to be found on plates 
Xv and xvi). 


Average force, in grams, for each kilogram of weight, in the principal stature groups 


APACHE 
Male. Female. 
Stature. Pressure. Pressure. 
j Right Left Traction. Right ete Traction. 
hand. hand. hand. hand. 
Tle LAC NON a Se 422 372 118 402 344 76 
130 to 139.9 cm... 446 416 169 419 362 118 
140 to 149.9 cm... 475 415 231 477 426 228 
150 to 159.9 cm... 536 491 312 477 421 281 
160 to 169.9 cm... 621 578 387 471 422 316 
170 to 179.9 cm... 699 625 AOS. I pean toto | id eres) s cate c(t 
PIMA 
- | x 
Pen OR Stora. 2-5 oc) <---> - 5 - e o 480 441 111 369 336 53 
Wp MOMEADUNCEL Ss...) 5... -- 26s c--2 ee 486 446 165 409 357 73 
i i UAE Se 491 430 213 401 347 135 
CP Do LEG eS 584 494 289 425 372 215 
CO in OE 669 595 393 472 416 271 
ODD Ui 707 595 BLS deh ase et sei Shee eel os eeseese 


The main features brought out by these force-weight comparisons 
(pls. xy, xv1) are much like those obtained by contrasting force 
with stature. There are seen again the preponderance of male over 
_ female and the somewhat greater strength of the Apache of both - 


. 
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Sexes in all respects except in so far as pressure force among the 
boys is concerned; in this last-named characteristic the Pima youth 
are superior. 

Of special interest are the hand-pressure results obtained from left- 
handed individuals. It was found that among the 13 left-handed 
Apache the right hand was stronger in 5, the left hand in 8, and 
among the 9 left-handed Pima children the right hand was stronger 
in 2, the left in 7. On the other hand, there were a number of right- 
handed children in whom the pressure force in the two hands was 
equal, and in 12 right-handed Apache and 7 Pima the left hand was 
the stronger. The cases are given in detail below. The irregulari- 
ties agree with what was before observed by the writer as the result 
of investigations among the white children of the New York Juvenile 
Asylum.¢@ 


Pressure force in left-handed and in exceptional right-handed individuals 


lai 2 Right-handed individuals 
Left-handed individuals. (exceptional). 
Pressure force Pressure force 
(in kilograms). . (in kilograms). 
No. —— No. ee 

Right | Left Right | Left 

hand. | hand. hand. | hand. 
13.0 17.0) ||| 641 |) Apache boy. 2 22s eee 19.0 20.0 
16.0 | +18.0 |} 548 |__... don... 2.2. ee 17.5 18.0 
22.0) 22.5 20.0 20.5 
23.6 24.5 24.0 25.0 
32.0 34.0 23.0 26.0 
42.0 42.5 B20 30.5 
43.5 39.0 39.0 40.0 
44.0} 43.5 30.5 35.0 
41.5 35.5 31.5 35.0 
15.5 14.0 31.0 34.0 
16.0 16.5 12.5 13.0 
29.5 2710 19.5 20.0 
21.5 23.0 17.5 19.0 
11.0 12.0 15.0 16.0 
13.5 15.0 14.5 16.0 
15-5 13°5 15.0 15.5 
24.5 2Beo 15.0 16.0 
Dae 25. 0 5.0 6.0 
35.0 36.0 16.5 17.0 
37.5 38.0 25.0 25.5 
9.54 12.0 | i 
18.0 20.0 | 


\ 

Growth.—The lack of records of actual age makes all determina- 
tions based on this criterion impossible, which is particularly regret- 
able in so far as it concerns the period near puberty; it is known 
that, at this time, white girls surpass the boys in both stature and 
weight. 

Height sub- and supra-ischia.—The average percentages of the height 
above ischia (height sitting) in the children of the two tribes were 
as follows (see also pl. xvi): 


« Anthropological Investigations on One Thousand White and Colored Children of Both Sexes, New 
York and Albany, Wynkoop-Hallenbeck-Crawford Co., 1899, 44-47. 
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Height (sitting) supra ischia in relation to stature 


Excess of Apache 


San Carlos Apache. Pima. Ge eaaRink 
Stature. 

Male. | Female. Male. | Female. Male. | Female. 

cm. ~ cm. cm. | cm. | cm. | em. 
002 LNG 55.1 55. 8 55. 6 | 54.5 —0.5 | +1.3 
PZ0tOEsO OOM 2 ots. ce odo. - Ge tee 54. 6 54. 2 53.7 | 54.0 a ark) +.2 
USO ny SBME G17 Ge 53. 8 | 53. 8 52.8 | 52.9 +1.0 | + .9 
PRE OFM s aes, aiociaja cama tices ws eet a 52. 3 53. 3 §2.3 | 52.8 0 | + .5 
A MAO RUDD GOT Minc\elcintyir's = == 2 = nie ~ = - vo = = | 62. 1 53.5 52. 4 | 53:3 = 48) + .2 
inte) LEMS) ey, a rr \ 52. 3 52.4 §2.3 | 52,6 | - 0| — .2 
UAGHBILIS). 4° BC REO EEC Soe 53.2 52.8 52.9 | 52.3 + 3 | Shy ah 

. | | 


The height of the Apache above the ischia, it is seen, exceeds that 
of the Pima in both sexes and in most of the stature groups, but the 
differences are too small to be of much importance. It is difficult 
to account for this peculiarity, which extends to the adults; it is 
possibly connected with former differences in nutrition in the two 
tribes, which were in favor of the Pima. The thickness of clothing 
worn by the school children was practically the same, and a like 
statement may be made regarding the conditions under which the 
measurements were taken. . 


Rate of increase of height above ischia for each 10 em. increase in stature 


Apache, Pima. 
Stature. | 
Male. | Female. Male. Female. 
| cm Cm: | em. cm. 

I | ge4| +39 | 45.6 45.0 
CO os | +3.0 +4.3 +3.4 +41 
MEET Ter eee et fol aie. I 336 +4.7 +4.3 +5.2 
a hl oe ae ers | +4.7 +4.8 +5.3 +5.1 
O00 UME. 5 | Bay) 42.9 +5.3 P3238 
170 cm. to‘adult ...... rote Se Oe See ee ee | Bh Sl Pe ace a ry ON eee tec 


There is noticeable slowness in growth of the upper part of the body 
in all divisions between the heights of 130 and 139.9 cm.; there is a 
period of relatively rapid growth from 140 to 159.9 cm. of stature in 

the females and from 150 to 169.9 cm. in the males; then a decrease, 
particularly in the females, is again apparent. 

_ The percentage of the height supra ischia to the total height, as 
shown by the accompanying figures, diminishes in both sexes and in 
all the groups up to the stature of 150 cm., corresponding to about 14 
years of age, a condition which points to a relative preponderance up 
to that age of the growth of the lower limbs. Thereafter the upper 
part of the body shows in most of the groups a slight augmentation in 
its relation to the whole stature, in other words a condition which 
--:8452—Bull. 3408 ——8 
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clearly indicates at these periods a relatively diminished growth of 
the lower-limbs. 


Variations in percentage of height supra ischia to total height in 10-em. groups of latter 


he. ima. 
Between stat- ca goee aaa 


Hie STO Up E. Male. | Female.| Male. Female. 


Stature groups. 


Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent. 


AG LO Gow 9.9 em ba. oso 2. ste eec caer ecetee eee AL anG Bees. —0.5 —1.6 -1.9 —0.5 
B..120'torl29;9) cme. 282.4 oo2e eee eee eee ae Brand Cs, ee — .8 —.4 — .9 11 
C7130 1to 189.0 ems. 5.3. c-. Ogee Le eee Cand Disses —1.5 — .5 ~—.5 —.1 
Ds*140 totl49 Gem. 2ta. fees eee eee D' and BH. -2- — .2 + .2 +.1 + .5 
HB: 150't0.459:8 cnr 2s 2 22 cee See ae ee eee Bande Bese + .2 -1Li1 —.1 —.7 
F. 160 to 169.9 em. (or adult in females)....... 

G, V70em-ito adultinemales:: 227.5 saseee lp and G...... aot + 4 rae Se 


As to the percentage of the body above the ischia to the whole 
stature in the male and the female children, the following differences 
appear: 


Excess of females over males in ratio to height of body abeve ischia 


Stature. Apache. | Pima. Stature. Apache. | Pina. 
Per cent.| Per cent. Per cent.| Per cent. 
TO Got. Oem .eee se scenes +0.7 0:9, || 150 t0\159:9'emi. Soc 2s eee + .4 +0.9- 
120 "to 129.9 eminence sand — .4 +. 3) 160 to 169.9 om: - 2.20. eee + .1 + .3 
1s0oO 139-9! emis Fo oes a. Sea ea 0 soimell Adulte. oe eee ars NG 
£40) T.0.149:9' Gms. ate ecec cece +1.0 + ..5 


In most of the groups, in the. females the percentage of the height 
of the body supra ischia is slightly greater, and that of the lower 
limbs slightly less, than it is in themales. Thisconditionisespecially 
marked in the stature divisions of 140 to 149.9 and 150 to 159.9 em., 
or in children from a little more than 12 to a little more than 15 
years of age. These statures and years embrace in the Indian girls 
of the tribes included in the present studies almost the entire period 
of puberty. 

Werght.—All the children were weighed bareheaded and in their 
ordinary school clothing, of moderate weight, not exceeding at the 
maximum about 4 kilograms. The average results in the main 
stature groups are given in the following table, accompanied by the 
weights of white children of similar statures. The data for the latter 
were obtained from Professor Bowditch’s tables? on Boston school 
children of all nationalities. 


a The stature of the subject was invariably measured with the shoes off and the weight with the 
shoes on. 

> Bowditch, H. P., The Growth of Children, Lighth Annual Report of State Board of Health, Massa- 
chusetts, Boston, 1877, 40-47, This valuable work contains references to German and English children. 
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Average weights of white and Indian children by stature growps 


Whites. San Carlos Apache. Pima. 
Stature. 
Male. Female. Male. | Female. Male. | Female. 
kg. kg. kg. Rye ekg: kg. 

iDAU) hey ce 24.0-29.0 | 23. 4-28.2 29.6 28jow 27.9 26.5 
TE) (Me a AC ee 29.0-34.9 | 28.2-34.5 33. 2 32.9 BRL l 32.8 
W4pOnae OM cn. vac. sec cones ee 34.9-42.0 | 34, 5-41.5 39.8 41.1 39.5 42.9 
WS iim SE Oe 2 42.0-50.0 | 41. 5-52. 5 | 48.3} - 52.0 49.0 53. 4 
TOOT AIGMO CMa =. 25. 2-.-5-.--2----- DOSO6OKb Nossa ec! 58.6 Wee eee Gy eina A poems 


The weight of the Indian children of both tribes and both sexes, 
and of all the stature groups, compares favorably with that of the 
whites; it is, in fact, almost throughout greater than would be the 
mean in the various groups of whites. It was seen that the younger 
Indian children also exceeded in weight white children of similar 
ages. This excess consists probably in a larger amount of the 
reserve elements, mainly fat; the force tests, which have shown 
results rather unfavorable to the Indian, do not indicate any excess 
in musculature on their part. 

There are certain differences in weight between the children of the 
two tribes (pl. xv): ; 


Average excesses and deficiencies of weight in grams to each centimeter of stature in the 
: San Carlos Apache compared with the Pima children 


- = 
Stature. Male. | Female. Stature. | Male, | Female. 
| : 1h ans | 
PUG) IDG AS eo +13 +11 | TOO Todo Oiems een coke cee | -3 —10 
PSO Oude CMY os..55---....... + 6 + 2 || 160 to 169.9em..........--..-.| +6 —17 


140 to 149.9em........... ae: + 6 SHS || | 
~ 


The table shows that at almost all stages the Apache boys are the 
heavier. Up to about 12} years of age the Apache girls are slightly 
heavier, but from then on, even into adult life, they are exceeded 
In weight by the Pima. This agrees well with general observations, 
which reveal among the latter a larger proportion than among the 
Apache of stout girls among those in whom the period of puberty 
has been passed, up to full womanhood. 

It may be observed, by reference to the force tests, that muscular 
power, especially hand pressure, does not stand in close relation to 
the weight of the body. This suggests that the intertribal differ- 

- ences in weight in the same stature groups, like those between Indian 

and white children, are due in the main to differences in fat deposits. 

Sex differences in weight show (see Average weights, etc., table, 
above) that, as among whites, there is reached in the Indian children 
a period when the average weight of the girls exceeds that of the boys 
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of the same stature; but this period in both the Apache and the 


Pima is reached earlier than in the whites by approximately one 
decimal stature group, or about two years. This corresponds, as will 
be seen later (under Menstruation, pp. 126-127), with the earlier 
puberty in the Indian girl. . 

The data on weight were further utilized to obtain a view of the 
relation between the increase in weight and the increase in stature, 
with the following results: 


Gain in weight in grams for each centimeter ( = ge.) of stature 


Excess over preceding stature group. 


Stature. San Carlos Apache. Pima. 
Male. | Female.| Male. | Female. 
ge. ge. ge. ge. 

120 to 129.9 cm........ cis. ap StS Sa ean ak cite eee eee eee ae +33 +21 +38 +38 
130 to 130.9 emiy casi sacs Pik cas - cen ae ata eles ee eae eene ears +14 +22 +22 +31 
140 Ho 1400 \Grue eee assess = esecate ete eee eee ere +28 +38 +28 +53 
150 t0°159: 0’ eras 2 ee ast oe ec eiee cee eee eee ae eee a +36 +55 +45 +52 
160 to 169.9. Gm sates coos oo te oes ae Cee ee semaines +46 +28 . +37 +35 


The figures show that there is a fair increase in relative weight 
between the statures of 120 and 129.9 cm. (about 8 to 10 years), 
followed in all the children by a diminution in the increase in the 
next group (130 to 139.9 em. equals about 10 to 12 years im age) 
and rising again thereafter. The maximum augmentation in relative 
weight is attained in the females of both tribes in the two stature 
groups of from 140 to 159.9 cm. (approximately 12 years and older) 


and in the males of both tribes in the two stature groups of from — 


150 to 169.9 em. (approximately 14 to 18 years), that is, about at, or 


more likely after, puberty. 

Growth of the head.—In absolute measurements the three principal 
diameters of the head increase in the Indian child through the vari- 
ous stature groups as follows: 


Diameter antero-posterior maximum (glabello-occipital), average 


Ban CariosApeche| Pima. | Dpogasin ima, | aia gies 
Stature. oe | 5, 2 
Male. | Female.| Male. | Female.| Male. | Female. | Apache.| Pima. 
Ci. S|) “Che | em. Chi. |) each cm. cm. cm. 
110'to' 119.9 cm'..-.-- = | 17. 0°) 17.0 | eat) 17.2 +0.7 +0. 2 0 +0.5 
120.30:420 (9iemiss aaa 17.3 16.8 17.7 17.4 + .4 + .6 + .5 + .3 
180 to 139.9:em.-.....-- 17.5 187 Cp 18.1 | 17.6 + .6 + .5 + A + .5 
140 to 149.9cm..-.---.- | 17.4 | 17.4 | 18.3 17.8 + .9 + .4 0 + .5 
150 to 159.9 em.--.-.- 17.8 17. 5 | 18.4 | LOWE tate +.4 arses sb B 
160 to 169.9 em-_...:-- ASO err erse pS ee ay 4.6 |. 2s oe Pa: | aes 
eu | 

Adultstn = aac 18.7 17.5 19.2 18.3 | + .5 + .8 quige ee) 
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The increase of the length of the head continues, it is seen, without 
much irregularity throughout childhood and adolescence. The most 
pronounced augmentation occurs in the males between the period of 
later adolescence and that of adult age; this change is undoubtedly 
due to the development of the region of the frontal sinuses and the 
glabella. 

In the Pima of both sexes and of all the stature groups the antero- 
posterior diameter of the head is longer than in the Apache, but this 
is a result of a difference in shape of the head and not in its size as a 
whole. 

In the males the length of the head at nearly every stage is a little 
ereater than in the females of the same stature. The difference is 
quite uniform during childhood and earlier adolescence, but becomes 
more marked at the completion of growth, owing in ie case of the 
adult males to excess of development in the region of the frontal 
sinuses. 

Data bearing on the subject, arranged by stature groups, is here 
set forth: 


Diameter lateral maximum 


. |San Carlos Apache. Pima. Peg pache ee | Sk aa 
Stature. . 
é Male. | Female>| Male. ee Male. | Female. Apache.) Pima. 
| £22 i= =| | 
cm. cm. em. cm. em. cm. cm. em. 

110 to 119:9iem,. =. ..2 USS Pel ee yd 14.0 13.5 —1.2 —1.2 +0. 5 +0. 5 
120 to 129.9em....... 15.1 14.9 14.0 13. 4 —1.1 —1.5 + .2 + .6 
130 to 139.9 ¢m..-...- 15.1 15.0 13.8 13.7 —1.3 —1.3 + .1 + .1 

140 to 149.9 em. .=..-. 15. 2 15.1 13.9 13.9 —1.3 —1.2 a5 oll 0 

150 to 159.9 em....... 15. 6 | 15.3 14.2 | 14.2 —1.4 —1.1 ++..8 0 
160 to 169.9 em....... Hae Ovicrecc <2 Re Sie ee | fe Ae eeertd ey cee 
A GuIbS 2. 52. 2 15.8 | 15.5 14.7 14.4 —1.1 —1.1 + .3 fracas 


The maximum horizontal breadth of the head follows the growth 
of the body somewhat less regularly than does the length. ‘There is, 
apparently, but little advance in this dimension in the lower stature 
groups, the main increase taking place after the children have reached 
the height of 150 em. This condition may be observed in all the 
divisions. 

As to differences between the two tribes, the conditions are the | 
reverse of what they are with respect to the length of the head. As 
to sex, in males the breadth of the head, like its length, is at nearly 
every point in growth a little greater than in the females of the same 
height. In both the tribes dealt with in this paper the differences are 


least in the case of children ranging from 140 to 150 cm. in stature. 
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Height of head (biauricular line-bregma)4 


San Carlos Apache. Pima. pessipers co presen oe 
Stature. | 5 ns ‘ 2 

Male. Female. | Male. | Female.| Male. | Female. | Apache. | Pima. 

cm. cm. cm. em- cm. cm. cm. 2 Ges 
TL10to 119;9 em: =.= 12.7 12.5 12.8 | 12.4 +0.1 —0.1 +0.2 +0. 4 
120 to 129.9 em... 2. 12.8 12.6 12.8 12.5 0 =S tl + DRI pee S38. 
130 to 139.9.em.. <2. <2 12.8 12.3 13.1 12.6 + .3 + .3 + .5 + .5 
140 to 149.9em....--. | 13.0 12.8 13.2 12.9 + .2 + .1 + .2 + .3 
150 to 159.9 cm-..----- 13:3 12.9 13.3 13.1 0 + .2 + .4 + .2 
160 to 169.9 em...__-- | 13.4 face hee | 13.5 [cseeceees | + .1)|.... 37) Se ers 
AGUISE Ss eee | 13.5 | 13.0 | 13.8 | 13. 4 + .3 + .4 + .5 + .4 


a Obtained by a spreading and a sliding compass. The branches of a suitable compass d’epaisseur 
are introduced well into the auditory meati and allowed to rest on their floor. The expansion of the 
instrument is noted, with the scale held over the bregma region; the distance from the bregma region 
to the lower edge of the scale is measured by the rod of the compas glissiére, and a simple arithmetical 
process gives the biauricular line-bregma height.. With practice the measurement becomes easy, rapid, 
and at least as reliable as the measure of the same height by any other method. With due care, par- 
ticularly as to the temperature of the instrument, the branches of the compass in the ears cause but very 
little discomfort. The writer has used this method for many years with satisfactory results. 


The preceding tables show that the height of the head mereases 
slowly and quite regularly up to full adult age. In nearly all cases 
it is slightly greater in the Pima than in the Apache, the difference 
being most marked in the adults. In the several stature groups this 
measurement is found to be greater also in the males than it is in the 
females. 


To summarize: (1) It is found that in the Apache and tha Pima. 


the three principal diameters of the head increase slowly and without 
much irregularity throughout childhood and adolescence until full 
adult life. In this important phase of development there is no radical 
difference as compared with the whites. 

(2) The proportion between the three diameters differs in the two 
tribes. The Apache children and the adolescents of both sexes and of 
all stature groups, show less length, decidedly greater breadth, and 
less height of the head, than the Pima. — 

(3) Sex differences in the two. tribes are uniform, showing through- 
out the period of growth and into adult life a slight excess for the 
males in all the diameters. 


The relation of the three head diameters to one another may be 


shown to advantage throughout the different stature groups by rep- 


resenting the measurements in their relation to their mass taken as 


100, as in the succeeding table. These measurements show how small | 


are the changes in the relative values of the three dimensions through- 
out a large part of the period of growth. This is manifest also in the 


indexes calculated from the measurements (see general tables at end 


of chapter). 
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Per centwm relations of the three principal cephalic diameters, by stature growps 


(The three measurements combined=100) 


Diameter antero-poste- Diameter lateral . 
«vain Sa sea Height of the head. 
eratnara Apache. | Pima. Apache. Pima. Apache. Pima. 
Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- 

Male. male. Male. male. Male. male. ks male. Male. male. Male. male. 
TIO OOO emia se S = 37.9 | 38.4 | 39.8.) 39.9 | 33.8 | 33.2 | 31.4 | 31.3 | 28.3 | 28.4 | 28.8] 28.8 
Ot edZe:Gremis.. =.= 22: 38.3 | 37.9 | 39.8 | 40.2 | 33.4 | 33.6 | 31.4 | 30.9 | 28.3 | 28.5) 28.8} 28.9 
130 to-139.:9 emi so... 52-2. 38.5 | 38.5 | 40.2 | 40.1 | 33.3 | 33.8} 30.7 | 31.2 | 28.2 | 27.7 | 29.1 | 28.7 
140 to IAS Sieme 2: =< 25 88.2 | 38.4) 40.3 | 39.9 | 33.3 | 33.3 | 30.6 | 31.1 | 28.5 | 283] 29.1 | 29.0 
150\to 1S9:Otemis S22... ==. 38.1 | -38.3 | 40.1 | 39.6 | 33.4 | 33.5 | 30.9 | 31.4 | 28.5 | 28.2 | 29.0] 29.0 
160 to 169.0 em. -.....--.- io a! ne eres AUD alee. oe S3r6 ae BON GR ee oe Pac 9 | Ree 200 Us| Sent 
(AON See Se - oe s)s.2 38, 95 | 38.0 | 40.2 | 39.7 | 32.9 | 33.7 | 30.8 | 31.2.) 28.15 | 28.3 | 29.0 | 29.1 


The mean of the three principal diameters of the head is known as 
the cephalic module. ‘This indicates the size of the head and is of 
much use as a concrete figure in the study of head growth. It is con- 
venient further in contrasting the size of the head with the stature. 

The module and its relations to stature are given in the following 
table and curves (pl. xrx). Of the conditions which these data reveal 
the continuous growth of the head until full adult life, the slight 
excess in the size of the Apache head as compared with the Pima head, 
and of the male head as compared with that of the female, have 
already been shown. 

The module-in-relation-to-stature figures show that the head in 
relation to the height of the body is largest in the smallest—that is, 
in the youngest—children, the proportion decreasing steadily with age. 
In adult and in some of the groups of adolescent females the proportion 
of head to stature rises and finally exceeds considerably that found 
among adult males, a fact which shows that head growth in the young 
women continues even after the cessation of growth in height. 


Size of the head, as expressed by the mean diameter of the head, or cephalic module, by 
stature groups 


5 x | Cephalic module in relation to stature 
Cephalic module. | (stature=1,000). 
= 
BiahOres Apache. Pima. Apache. Pima. 
Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. 
cm. CONE wah LT cm. 
110 to 119.9em....-.. 14.9 14.6 14.8 14.9 128 126 131 130 
120 to 129.9cm-....... isan b 14.8 14.8 15.1 118 118 117 120 
130 to 139.9 em... ...-- | nltsyen 14.6 | 15.0 14.6 * 112 11 110 108 
140 to 149.9 cm.-.--.-- 15.3 ieeall | 15.1 14.8 105 104 104” 102 
150 to L699 em-... - =. 15.6 ia | 1568) opel 100 98.9 97.9 98.1 
160 to 169.9 em....--- 15.8 15.5 | Lod: 15.4 96 95.6 93.7 94.9 
170:tod75.Oem:-.... ASG) Uae Ge 2 HS 27 oleate O30 tie ame O17" aeaerenes 
SAMUS s cin2 = =S : 16.0 15.35 15.9 15.35 94 97.9 92.3 98.1 
| 
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Size of the head, as expressed by the mean diameter of the head, or cephalic module, by 
stature groups—Continued 


Apache compared with Pima. Males compared with females. 
1 . Module in relation : Module in relation 
Stature. Cephalic module. Parcuatenc: Cephalic module. colecainnen 
Male. | Female.| Male. Female. | Apache.| Pima. | Apache. | Pima. 
cm. em. cm cm 
110 to 119.9cm...-...- +0.1 0.3 3 A) E0538 —0.1 +2.0 +1.0 
120 to 129.9cem....... + .3 — .3 +1 —2 | + .8 — .3 +0.0 —3.0 
130 to 139.9 em...-..- sil = 0 +2 +3 + .5 + .4 +1.0 | +2.0 - 
140 to 149.9 em:.....- + .2 + .3 +1 +2 + .2 + .3 +1.0 +2.0 
150 to 159.9 em...-.-- + .3 + .1 42.1 + +.4 | + .2 +1.1 — .2 
160 to 169.9em.....-- + .3 + .1 +2.3 an Atl + .3 + .1 + .4} —1.2 
170 to 175:0/em sanee oe Tata oae eee els ELD On|ixeiatoe aaicie aera eae boeetss sce s/n eee 
| 
‘AdUltSas— 2 oe 2 ae lt eB) +1.7 = .2 + .65 + .55 —3.9 —5.8 


Growth of the face—The measurement of the face was restricted to 
its two principal dimensions, namely, height and maximum breadth. 
The height, measured with the compass d’épaisseur (Mathieu), is 
the distance from the lowest point of the chin in the median line, 
the compass being applied with some firmness, to a point corre- 
sponding to the nasion. The location of this point is not difficult to 
determine with fair accuracy if the investigator has a working 
acquaintance with the location of the naso-frontal suture in chil- 
dren’s as well as in adults’ skulls.? 

The breadth is the maximum bizygomatic diameter, measured also 
with the compass d’épaisseur. This measurement offers no special 
difficulty in subjects of any age. 

The data obtained are arranged in the succeeding form: - 


Growth of face, by stature groups 


Height of face. Diameter bizygomatic maximum. 


a _- a = ~- 


Stature. Apache. Pima. Apache. Pima. 


Male. | Female.| Male.’ | Female. | Male. | Female.| Male. | Female. 
|= — u = 
em. cm. | cm. em. cm. cm. em. cm. . 
110 to 119.9 em....--- 9.4 9.3 9.4 9.1 | 12.8 12.6 12.0 11.7 
120 to 129.9 cm-...-.. 9.8 9.7 10:0 oh) 13.1 12.9 12.3 12.2 
130 to 139.9cm....... 10.0 10.0 | 10.4 10.2 | 13.3 13251 enone 12.5 
140 to 149.9em....... 10.5 10.5 10.7 10.8 13.7 13.6 13.0 13.0 
150 to 159.9em.....-- pital 10.9 | 11.3 11.2 14.1 14.0 13.5 13.5 
160 to 169.9 cm......- 11.6 11.4 | 11.9 11.5 | 14.6 14.4 13.9 13.8 
170 to 175.0cm...-..- LT BiNEoo- ere WPI Rae eae 14.673 2 eee | Eas 
I \ 
Adults.......-| 11.8 10.8 12.3 11.5 14.9 14.1 14.5 13.8 
! 


aThe writer prefers the nasion point as the superior terminus of the facial height measurement to 
either the obelion or crinion (hair line). The former is always uncertain and the latter is particularly 
difficult to determine in the younger children, in some of whom much of the forehead is covered by a 
rather long hair-like down. 


i 
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Growth of face, by stature groups—Continued 


Apache compared with Pima. Males compared with females. 
. Diameter bizygo- : Diameter bizygo- 
Stature. Height of face. ig Shae Height of face. ano Gnee: 
Male. | Female.| Male. Female. | Apache. | Pima. | Apache.| Pima. 
em. em. em. em. cm. cm. cm. em. 
110 to 119.9cem....... 0.0 +0.2 +0.8 | +0.9 +0.1 +0.3 +0.2 +0.3 
120 to 129.9 em....... — .2 — .2 + .8 See + .1 oeons Ji + .2 + .1 
130 to 139.9 em..-...-. — .4 —= 2 +°.5 Ap Bil +0 + .2 + .1 + .3 
140 to 149.9em.....-. — .2 — .3 + .7 oinsiO +0 — .1 + .1 +0 
150 to 159.9cm. ---.- — 2 — .3 + .6 +. + .2 + .2 + .1 +0 
160 to 169.9cem.....-- — .3 — 1 +..7 + .6 ae oF + .4 + .2 +1 
170 to 175.0.em.- .~:-.-- ar tl ie ae ee pene ee et eel see Se ered | Stee ale Se A Ye en 
Adults..... packet — .5 — .7 SMe ae 6 +1.0 + .8 Ss ae oll 


The foregoing measurements demonstrate, as do those of the head, 
gradual growth of the face among both the Apache and the Pima, 
without much irregularity in both principal dimensions, up to a fully 
adult age. : 

Except in the youngest children, the Apache face is somewhat 
lower and especially broader than the Pima face, characteristics which 
agree with the difference in the length and the breadth of the head 
in the two tribes. 

In most of the groups of the children both dimensions of the face 
in males are greater than in the females, but the differences are 
slight—much slighter than in adults. It is seen from the figures 
in the foregoing table that, in the two tribes under discussion, the 
growth of the face in the males continues longer than that of the 
stature, though pereepe not beyond the age at which it ceases in the 


i ates. 


An. interesting Me sisiea is that between the cephalic and the 
facial index * during the growth period. The cephalic index in the 
males decreases slightly with age, but not in the females; the facial 
index in both sexes increases with age, in all probability by reason 
of the growth of the alveolar processes and teeth, the face becoming 


relatively higher with the increase in stature. As to sex differences, 


the cephalic index, on account of the development of the frontal 
sinuses, becomes eventually lower in the males, while the facial index, 
on account of the greater development in the males of the lower 
jaw, becomes higher in this sex in adolescence (for graphic illustra- 
tion, see pl. xx). 


diam. lateral max. of head 100. 
diam. ant. post. max. 
facial height X 100 
Facial index= Gam. bizygomatic max. 


a Cephalic index= 


xe 
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Relation in form between head and face, by stature 


Cephalic index. Facial index. Mais on with 
; Cephalic in- | Facialin- . 
rattan Male. Female. Male. Female. dex (in males)./dex (in males), 
Cy o o 3 co) © 
| cde | Sy cd VD tes cs ess a 3 FA 
3 g 3 q a g gS gq a EI 8 5 
Ay = ay ey a 4 a is a a 
at] Fy yet i lee ete neg etm < Ay < i 
110 to 119'9:em -2..---.- 89.7 | 79.5 | 87.1 | 78.6 | 73.3 | 78.3 | 73.7 | 77.8 | +2.61 +0.9 | —0.4} 40.5 
120\to 129,9'ems_ 22... 22. 86.9 | 79.5 | 88.4 | 76.9 | 74.9 | 80.2 | 74.8) 81.0 | —1.5 |] 42.6] + .1| — .8 
130 to 139.9 cm........- | 86.5 | 76.2 | 87.7 | 77.5 | 75.6 | 81.9 | 75.7 | 82.3 | —1.2 |] —L3] — .1 — .4 
140 to 149.9 cm...-:...-. 87.5 | 76.4 | 86.5 | 76.4 | 76.6 | 81.6 | 77.4 | 83.2 | +1.0 | +0 — .8| —1.6 
150 to 159.9 em: ..--...- 87.6 | 77.2 | 87.5 | 79.2 | 78.9 | 83.7 | 77.8 | 83.1) + .1 | —2.0]) 411) + -6 
160 to 169.9 em..__..... | 86.9 | 77.3 | 87.8 | 78.0 | 80.0 | 85.3 | 79.4 | 83.5 | — .9|—.7|+ .6] 41.8 
170 to 175¢em.-2..---..- V- 86. 8% 2p cel eeeare ae |-80:9)|-s.5.1t Aol [one Naan 
Adulisey soc ece. | 84.9 | 76.4 | 88. 7 | 78.8 | 78.8 | 84.6 | 76.4 | 83.7 | —3.8 | —2.4| 42.4) +4 .9 


Dentition considered in relation to stature.—Dentition in Indian chil- 
dren was considered to some extent with the records of subjects of 
known age. In the series now under consideration we can follow the 
eruption of the permanent teeth, but, as accurate ages could not be 
determined, the progress of second dentition must be compared with 
stature. This procedure is not illogical, but has the disadvantage of 
a lack of similar data for white children, while records on the progress 
of dentition by age in whites are plentiful. 

On the basis of what is known of the height of white children at 


different ages it is possible to convert the records by age into those 


by stature, and the author has followed that course, utilizing Bow- 
ditch’s and Daffner’s data, but the resulting figures can not claim to 
be more than approximations to accuracy. 

The following table affords some basis for: comparison: 


Second dentition in relation to stature. 


Whites, ap- San Carlos Apache. Pima. 
Permanent teeth. pear in aver- as, WeSs ore Pare = 
age at-about— Male. Female. Male. Female. 
Height. Height. Height. Height. ~ Height. 
Hirst molars. 325-22. - 1Qbiemie ues om TO6 eins. -S 106 610i eee 104-115em... | 108 em. 

Median incisors... ....- 115-120 em... -.| 110-123 em... if 106.6-122 em... .| 110-125 em_...} 108-122 em. 

Lateral incisors......- 120-123 em....| 117-129 em... -| 115-124 em...) 115-129 em_-_-.| 117-126 em. 

First bicuspids......- 33cm. 23... 118-145 em....| 115-142 em....| 125-141 em....| 129-144 em. 

Second bicuspids...... 135.5-142 em...) 123-150 em..-.) 117-141 em....| 125-153 em..-.] 129-144 em. 

Canihessaece nase 135.5-142 em...| 125.5-141 em...) 117-142 em....| 127-145 em___.| 125-145 em. 

Second molars........ 146-152 em. ...} 130-145 em... | 126-145 em....| 127-145 em....| 127-148 em. 
Thing molars secessese When nearly | 165.1 em. to | 157.3 em. and | 164.2 em. and | 150.2 em. and 

full grown. full grown. upwards. upwards. upwards. 


« Approximations from data of Daffner (average ages of dentition) and Bowditch (average statures 
of Boston white school children of all nationalities) . 


ee 
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Stature in cm. Adults 
105 110 120 130 140 150 160 170 
to to to to to to to to 
109.9 119.9 129. 9 139.9 149.9 159.9 169.9 175 
95 — ——— —— - —— a ——— a : —— ee. ee = Ss i. 


Cephalic 


ei : . | 90 


Apache 


85 | i i z : 85 

80 | fae 80 
Pima 

75 

70 


Facial 


70 


80 


90 


Boys ——-— Girls 


CEPHALIC AND FACIAL INDEXES IN RELATION TO STATURE 
IN THE INDIAN CHILD 


* 
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The figures in the column of whites are not exactly the same as 
those for the Apache or the Pima children; they represent the average 
approximate stature at which the various teeth appear (the smaller 
stature corresponding to the earlier, the greater stature to the later, 
teeth of the same kind), while the figures relating to the Indians deal. 
with the presence of the teeth, the smaller stature being that at which 
one or more of the teeth concerned were observed for the first time, 
and the greater that after which all the teeth of the kind dealt with 
were present regularly. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties of proper comparison, the pre- 
ceding table is quite instructive. With one or two exceptions there 
appear to be no great discrepancies between the whites and the In- 
dians. The eruption of the first permanent molars seems to occur a 
little earlier in the whites, but it must be remembered that the num- 
ber of the Indian children available for comparison was small. The 
incisors and the bicuspids appear at nearly the same statures in both 
races. The canines erupt possibly a little earlier in the Indians, and 
the second molars are decidedly earlier in both of the tribes than in 
white children. The appearance of the last molars is by no means 
retarded in the Indians—rather the reverse—but here comparison by 
stature must be given up, for the heights touch a point where inclu- 
sion of adults is possible. Retardation and nonappearance of the last 
molars occur also among the Indians, but are decidedly less frequent 
than among the American whites. 

The differences in second dentition in the two tribes are insignifi- 
cant. As to sex, there appears to be a little advantage as to prompt- 
ness with the females. This is natural in view of the fact that certain 
statures for this sex represent slightly older individuals than they do 


_ for boys. 


Dental anomalies—Two instances only of a dental anomaly were 
met with in the first dentition, but quite a large number were noticed 


in the second. A great majority of the abnormalities (all but two) 


were in the upper jaw and the pre-canine region, consisting mostly 
of supernumerary cusps or teeth. 
The anomalies attending first dentition were in one case the pres- 


ence of six instead of four incisors (case 464, p. 124) and in the other 


(case 659, p. 124) a partial confluence of a lateral incisor and a canine. 


With these may be mentioned -persistence of the left lateral lower 


milk incisor and absence of the tooth of the second dentition, 


observed in one instance in advanced adolescence (case 626, p. 125). 


The anomalies connected with the second dentition, besides that 
just mentioned in case 626, were of two varieties, both characteristic 
and of more than common interest. The first variety, occurring in 
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more than 5 per cent of the cases in both tribes, consists in the pres- 
ence of an additional cusp on one or both the upper lateral incisors. 
In the Indians the upper incisors of the second dentition are ventrally 
deeply concave and shovel-like, differing in this respect from the form 
usually found in whites. With this character (thus far apparently 
ignored) it is occasionally found that the median point ventrally on 
one or both the lateral (very rarely median) incisors develops into a 
cusp, which when more pronounced gives the tooth nearly the appear- 
ance of a bicuspid. 

The second variety of anomaly is a characteristic supernumerary 
dental element between or in the neighborhood of 
the upper median incisors. This tooth, designated 
‘“‘x” in the author’s notes, presents in a large majority 
of cases a typical form Ge: 2). It has only a mod- 
erately long root and a regularly conical, more or less 
sharp, enamel-covered, free extremity. It erupts 
seemingly about or slightly after the appearance of 
the median incisors, and may be displaced forward, 
backward, or laterally. It is found in children of 


Fie. 2. A supernu- Z 
mary tooth (z)oc- both tribes and both sexes, and occurs also among 


curring with some : 4 : 
ee RE No Set other Indians. In one instance (case 831) there were 


the Apache and two of these strange teeth. There is very little, if — 
en any, chance of this anomalous tooth being confounded 
with a persistent first incisor. 

The writer has arrived at no definite explanation respecting either 
the supernumerary incisor cusps or the ‘‘x’”’ dental element. Very 
rarely one or the other is observed in whites. The cusps may be 
regarded as in line of further specialization, while the “x” tooth 
seems to be a reversion to an ancient (carnivora, or more remote) 
feature, perpetuated and perhaps to a certain extent locally multi- 
plied through heredity. 

The following list gives in detail the cases - all except the cusp 
anomalies. The percentage of occurrence of “x”’ in the two tribes 
examined is even somewhat larger, for caaeaniai in a number of 
instances not detected or. otherwise learned of the displaced extra 
tooth had been removed before an opportunity was had to examine 
the child. 


Dental anomalies, by indimduals 


464. Mescalero boy, 112.6 cm. tall (approximately 6 years old): Has in the upper jaw 
6 teeth anterior to the canines, 4 being first dentition incisors and 2 supernu- 
merary. The extra tooth ‘on each side is small and so much like the lateral 
incisors, also smaller than usual, that it was impossible to say which was which. 

659. San Carlos girl, 118.3 cm. tall (approximately 7 years old): The right lower 
lateral incisor and the neighboring canine, both of first dentition, are smaller 
than those of the opposite side and so close together that they appear like one 
tooth. All the upper front teeth are in a symmetrical arch and not crowded. 


° 
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661. Mescalero girl, 119.4 cm. tall (7 to 8 years old): In the place of the right upper 

median incisor and in front of the canine there is a not-fully-developed (quite 

~ recently erupted) conical tooth (x); in appearance this tooth is exactly like 

the supernumerary elements observed in corresponding locations in other 
examples. 

676. Mescalero girl, 126 cm. tall (approximately 9 years old): A supernumerary, 
somewhat conical dental element (x) erupted about two months ago, ventrad 
to the median incisors and near the median line. 

507. San Carlos girl, 133.4 cm. tall (approximately 10 years old): A supernumerary 
conical tooth (x) exactly between the upper median incisors. 

738. San Carlos girl, 143.7 cm. tall (approximately 12 years old): A supernumerary 
conical dental element (x) ventrad of the upper median incisors and near the 
median line. 

313. Pima girl, 144.3 cm. tall (12 to 13 years old): In the place of the right upper 
lateral incisor is a small conical tooth (probably x). 

546. San Carlos boy, 145.3 cm. tall (12 to 13 years old): A supernumerary conica 
tooth (x), which was found ventrad of upper median incisors and near the 
median line. ; 

558. San Carlos boy, 148.5 cm. tall (approximately 13 years old): A supernumerary, 
somewhat conical tooth (x) in front, just above the two upper median incisors; 
it points forward and downward. 

167. Pima boy, 148.6 cm: tall (approximately 13 years old): A typical conical super- 
numerary tooth (x), just ventrad to the right upper median incisor and partially 
displacing it. 

785. San Carlos girl, 151.4 cm. tall (13 to 14 years old): A supernumerary conical tooth 
(x) between and slightly ventrad to the upper median incisor. 

359. Pima girl, 153.8 cm. tall (approximately 14 years old): A supernumerary, some- 

- what conical tooth (x), which was wedged in obliquely between the upper 
incisors. 

827. San Carlos girl, 158.3 cm. tall: A supernumerary, somewhat conical tooth (x) 
situated between the upper median incisors, and displacing the left one back- 
ward. 

586. San Carlos boy, 158.3 cm. tall: A supernumerary tooth (not remaining from first 
dentition), incisor-like but somewhat smaller (x?) between the left median 
and the lateral upper incisors. 

592. San Carlos boy, 159.1 cm. tall: A supernumerary, irregularly conical dental 
element (x) ventrad of the left median upper incisor. 

831. San Carlos girl, 159.7 cm. fall: Two quite conical supernumerary teeth (x, x) 
between the upper median incisors; all incisors and canines were partially dis- 
placed. 

833. Mescalero girl, 160 cm. tall: A supernumerary coni¢al tooth (x) in the place of 
the left lateral upper incisor, which had been lost as the result of caries some 
months before. 

205. Pima boy, 165.3 cm. tall: A supernumerary conical tooth (x) in place of the left 
median upper incisor, which had been lost as the result of caries several years 
before. 

626. San Carlos boy, 167.6 cm. tall: A persistent first dentition incisor in place of the 
left lateral lower incisor. : 


Puberty.— Investigations on this subject were restricted to girls and 
of necessity were reduced to the mere facts of the state of develop- 
ment of the breasts and of the existence or nonexistence of men- 
struation. 


s z 
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The earliest signs of the development of the mamme, appreciable 
in children when dressed, were noticed in girls of 135 cm. and above 
in height among the Pima, and in those of 140 em. and above in the 
Apache, these statures representing approximately the age of from 
11 to 12 years. From this period (see detail tables in the Appendix) 
the breasts grow slowly until in later adolescence they reach propor- 
tions which, in whites, would be termed moderate, and in general 
they remain thus throughout life. Mamme of excessive size have 
not been met with among the Indians. 

The data concerning the establishment of the monthly periods were 
furnished by the school matrons, nearly all of whom keep a written 
record of the menstruating girls. Where any doubts arose they were 
easily settled with the aid of the matrons and of some of the older 
pupils. In a few instances, in which the function manifested itself 
first during school life and during the service of the present matron, 
the exact date of its beginning and the circumstances attending this 
occasion could be learned. In most cases, however, all that could 
be found out was that the girl in question had been menstruating for 
at least so long, the term named being generally that of the personal 
acquaintance of the matron with the pupil. In consequence of these 
‘conditions, and of the total absence of accurate age records, compar- 
isons with white girls, the data pertaining to whom deal with the 
age at which menstruation begins, can not be direct or fully satisfac- 


tory. Any greater difference that may exist should, however, be 


significant. 
The conditions found in the two tribes are set forth in the follow- 
ing table: 
Menstruation (established) 


San Carlos Apache. Pima. 
7 Approximate cor- | ea 7 | = —— 
Stature. responding age | Num- | Number Num- | Number 
in the Indians. | ber of | menstru-| Per cent, ber of | menstru-| Per cent. 
girls. ous. — girls. ous. 

Up to 135em....... ane Up to lL yeats 7}, (evsie scene 56 fo eee 
35. Olena: Sees es 7 i OE ne (Ses e ae i 
135.1 to 140 em Va Cotaaeare ee | 1 | 21 a2 9.5 
140.1 to 145 cm....-.---.- J 19 b2 10.5 13 6 46.2 
145.1: 0, 150:emi.,. 222k. 12 to 13 years..... 34 il 82.4 20 15 75.0 
150.1. t0. 155. ent... .5 o4..0s 13 to 14 years..... 37 29 78.4 27 25 92.6 
155.1GO G0; Cms eee 19 19 100. 0 9 9. 100.0 

Above 14 years... 
160.1 to.166:em. 2 22-5 | 13 | 12 92.3 5 5 100.0 
a Karliest at 142.2 cm. 6 Earliest at 138.4 cm. 


It is seen that the conditions are not alike among the San Carlos 
Apache and the Pima, a larger proportion of the Pima girls menstru- 
ating early. This indicates that on the whole the function is estab- 
lished earlier among the Pima, a condition which may be due to 
differences in climate, present and past, in the habitats of the peoples, 
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the present and probably also the former regions inhabited by the 
Apache being the higher and cooler. 

As to comparisons with whites, we can utilize Dr. J. R. Chadwick’s 
data on a large series (575) of American-born white women living in 
Boston.“ From these data it appears that the American girl in 
Boston commences to menstruate in nearly four-fifths of the cases 
between 13 and 17, which, according to Bowditch’s measurements, 
correspond to heights of 149 and 157 cm., respectively. The maxi- 
mum frequency of commencement of the periods, as well as the 
average of the setting in of the function, falls between the fourteenth 
and fifteenth years, this age corresponding to 155.9 cm. of average 
stature. In more than 40 per cent of the Boston young women 
menstruation had not begun until after the fifteenth year or the 155.9 
cm. stature mark (average) had been passed. If attention is now 
directed to the table dealing with the Indians, it is seen that in the 
stature group of from 145.1 to 150 cm., corresponding to about the 
thirteenth year of life, in one-third of the Apache and in three-fourths 
of the Pima girls examined menstruation had already become estab- 
lished; in the next group, statures of from 150.1 to 155 cm., or 
thirteenth to fourteenth year of age, puberty was fully established in 
nearly four-fifths of the Apache and in more than nine-tenths of the 
Pima female pupils; and in subjects above 155.1 cm. in stature, or 
approximately 14 years of age, only a single girl out of 46 as yet did 
not menstruate. The figures leave no doubt as to the fact that 
menstruation in the Apache, and especially in the Pima, commences 
earlier than it does in the American-born white girls of Boston.2 A 
more desirable comparison would be that of the Apache and the 
Pima with white girls born in Arizona, but no suitable observations 
on white children have been made thus far in that region. Reports 
on some of the southern races in the Old World, though differing 
with various authors, indicate an earlier average beginning of men- 
struation than is encountered in the temperate zone, and especially 
in the colder regions.° 

Once well established, the menstruation in the Indian woman is 
generally regular. Neither its beginning (puberty) nor its monthly 
recurrence, with rare exceptions, occasions much difficulty. The 
periodicity and duration, as well as other characteristics, correspond 
closely with those commonly met with in healthy white women. 
The notes on the recurrence of menses which appear in the follow- 
ing table were taken in 1901 among the Mohave school children by 
the matron: 


ain H. P. Bowditch’s The Growth of Children, Highth Annual Report of State Board of Health of 
Massachusetts, Boston, 1877, 12. See also Charles Roberts, The Physical Maturity of Women, The 


Lancet, July 25, 1885. 


b Among the Yuma a school girl menstruated at 6 and another at 8 years of age. A menstruating 


_ Hopi girl was seen who could not have been more than 9 or at most 10 years old. 


eSee H, Vierordt’s Daten und Tabellen, 2d ed., Jena, 1893, 328-329. 
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Menstruation (commencing days) of Mohave girls, at Fort Mohave school, in the first 


half of 1901 
Numbers designating pupils. Age.| Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. | May.| June. 
Yrs, 

1 a Me gy A etn ei SE ence cartoteD OKO esescicartaces O7 Noosa elle ne oe 4 

Ci ae ee tie eR eb eed SaaS oe COC OOL aBi 2 7 12 19 Oe ee 

be sae ke ha ARAL EAD IGRI GO NCS il 8 3-28 29 26 Pe A a 

yet ae. Ot oe tere HAT ae SR Se PONCE Bos ac BIO 11 22 PANG Be tc) 29 2 atten te <= 

Stink PO tee, Tok ORS ha eric ote SHOE oo 8c0 A a aed See a 26 | 252 =<.00 eee 6 

[ar eed a Ak Te ee ee eee SOE Aare cers iato 12 2 24 DB le Pees 20 12 

1 ER ot 3 harks Ok ee It REISS BS 5 ys te eam 12 2 21 \t saoseee 20] =e sl eS 

Site Rees osast ess DRA Cree eon oR Seone rE ste 12 Saline ees 10-26 2% 24 21 

[Sais 8 alee elt orn ae Me ee eins RAR tars ce 12 14 DA Al Seek es VT lege 13 
LO eee ee ee ete ae enero at 12 16 8 26 lc ates | 10 10 
Ds ee Ses bane Oe Mee Ry Set An RE oe Sid VD) |S al ee ee oe See 25 | 24 21 
12+ Se fencers tte SAvaeatce ee teeeses oss 12 23 17 17 12 9 6 
i ee ele eee PRN NS ane eS ee ant Dla 95 Wn. ae ooo | eee 27 22 
1 eR Seed 8 Re aes eee fer ne ean Sons 17 eee se) Pesce 13 MNO eS = 
ime 2, BE RE Re viata ee Be sete aT eter 13 6 5 11 8 2 1 
1G a re ao aa eee eet ates stern 13 id) 1-28 31 |... S7oeaeeeeee 12 
Vit as as eS ne estan Be cocmaacas as Asse 13 15 7 12 15 10 2 
Thigh a ee eng kd Se ee se ee SS SASS SU oe toca 22) |. eee 19 24 
GL en er eet Oe Ae a pee AE EOS e Ss ce 1BiNistae snes 21 12 1-23 AUN is 
20. utd SRS oe eee aero Lh ear sae ae 14 6 27 29 24 24 21 
Ot Rak re aan RE Seok ae ier bianca cae lots ahead 14 11 HOP Eases 11 3-29 26 
Dye eet eit UR ES Soa aeeeep soar ae aU Ia 14 11 17 16 15 8 4. 
98 Pease ane elt eas eae risiscit= sie wee ens Ae 14 16 9 10 VW 10 10 
Daim. i BS Ree, eer eee Saini) ro ele ta el nee aiee ee 14 DG Ne Se rece call a ore ae 4 SOU Meewes soe 
DE Se te Se Es en ae a yee pare Sg Sie alate eat mint 1A See oe 18 20 15 pT Pls Saas 
by ine Ed Diente fe oes Re, pean AES Sere CpS 15 5 2 10 LON 23 21 
Oy ee 8 see ERE ee Sar eee entice Debates. er Sho 15 5-28 21 19 12 10-24 19 
CE Ree REED A rene set SA erie Obici 15 6) 9 14 14 10 12 
DOE Se Sek ciate eibarerspsrae te ae ste epee staat soles sree 15 16 10 19 13-30 |..-.-5e 12 
SO) Oe Sec a ot SO Da ee Sine ae 16 7 10 10 17 UOilenee -~s = 
Sh el Sead ee Ren See eer ANG eee 284 Tene ces 2 3 4 
BOE re ee ome Ie rs etek iets stetele ocean's retook 17 10 4 18: |. ..;,.kal: oes = =~ 
CC ee Oe eee dh eer RAE eS ae ee Sera Sacco) prs ocom| [per SOR S 167)| eae 3 13 
CY Cancel ta © SMO one erg cer Pin Cm OL Oates) aro: cee Bech r a. 16 18 31 22 
ER aN Cs ees ee -Y Na re SR SO Usa Sanaa beaid~ Scteaocknc as 26 \laseoeee TN teva: = 

i 


As to changes in the form of the body, it was observed among the 
noncivilized tribes that, for several years after puberty, up to the 
apparent age of from 15 to 17, the bodies of the girls remain lithe and 
of somewhat masculine form, with small legs and thighs, small pelvises 
and in general with but little development of adipose tissue. Above 
18 years the women are generally married, and often mothers, and the 
feminine characters of the body approach more closely those in aver- 
age white women of similar age. Among the more civilized tribes, 
particularly on United States Indian reservations and in schools, the 
girls often begin to grow stout and rather shapeless soon after puberty. 
The Pima offer here.a good example. | 

Adolescence in male; beard.—The male adolescent shows generally 
fair development of musculature, symmetry and plasticity of form, 
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and a state of good nutrition. Stout individuals have not been seen 
among the males in any tribe before fully adult age. The youth, par- 
ticularly in the uncivilized tribes, develop high capacity for walking 
and running, as well as for other exercise; and they augment their 
natural endurance by training. 

Beginnings of beard appear first on the upper lip, and then on the 
chin, during about the fifteenth to the sixteenth year; hair on the 
sides of the face, usually very scarce, appears much later and may 
remain absent. 

_ Special examination as to the appearance of the mustache among 
the Pima showed (see detail tables, Appendix) down in a few indi- 
viduals below the stature of 160 cm: (corresponding to about the end 
of the fifteenth year), and readily perceptible down to slight mustache 
in all above that stature. 

From the first the beard is more scanty, there being less hair for a 
given area, especially on the sides of the face, than among the whites, 
and its growth is very slow. It is like the typical beard of the 
Malay and the Mongolian. The majority of the young men eradicate 
with tweezers every hair that appears on the face and, continuing to 
do so, appear glabrous to an advanced age or even throughout life.“ 
This condition is never wholly natural. If not interfered with, the 
mustache attains the length of from about 14 to 2 inches (3 to 5 
cm.), and the chin whiskers 24 to 3 inches (6 to 8 cm.). The former 
is usually shorter and scanty mesially, acquiring the greatest length 
above the corners of the mouth. 


GENERAL RESUME OF PHYSIOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE INDIAN 
CHILD 


In order to facilitate a review of the results of the physiological 


‘investigation on the Indian, particularly the San Carlos Apache and 


the Pima children of all stages of growth, a recapitulation of the main 
facts is here appended. 


Locomotion and talking 


The functions of locomotion and talking manifest themselves in 
the Indian child (Apache and Pima) on the average about as follows: 
Sitting free, eight to nine months. 
Crawling, nine months. 
Standing free, fourteen months. 
Walking, fifteen months. 
Talking: Commencement (single words) at about 1 year; some con- 
nection, toward end of second year; talking well at 4 years; excep- 
tions more in direction of precocity than of marked retardation. 


= 


@ The reason sometimes given for this is that the hair is ugly, or that it is not liked by the women 
because it scratches, but the men for the most part merely follow the tribal custom without knowing 
the cause of it. It is with them a deep-rooted fashion. 


8452—Bull, 834—08 9 
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Heart action, lung action, heat production 


Pulse: The average heart beat. was found more frequent in the 
newly born and in the very young Indian children than in white 
infants of similar age; but after the third year it is invariably slower 
than in the whites. 

There are some tribal differences, but they are of minor character. 

Sex differences were found to be not pronounced during the earlier 
years of the Indian children, but after these reach the age of 5 or 6 
years the pulse in the female is slightly quicker than in the male. 


Respiration: Racial, tribal, and sex differences are not pronounced — 


during the earlier years. 

From the age of about 6 years and onward there are only slight dif- 
ferences between the respiratory rate of the Indian and that of the 
white child. 

Between the tribes the Apache show a slightly slower respiration 
than the Pima, but the difference diminishes with age. 

- In females more than 6 years old the rate of respiration is through- 
out slightly in excess of that in males. 

The pulse-respiration ratio increases up to about the fifth year; in 
older children it is throughout lower than in the whites; it is lower in 
the Pima than in the Apache children; and, except during the first 
year of life, is slightly lower in the males than in the females. 


Temperature: The mouth (sub lingua) temperature of the Indian 


children of school age and of adolescents was found to differ but little — 


from that in children and adolescents among the whites.“ 

There are slight tribal and sex differences; in most of the stature 
groups the females show a little higher average temperature than 
the males of corresponding divisions. 


Muscular potency 


Muscular force: The pressure force and, in younger subjects, also the 
traction appear on the average slightly infenee to those 1 in whiten 

There are some tribal differences. 

Sex differences are pronounced, especially among the adolescents, 
the males being in all three tests the stronger. 

The right hand in right-handed persons, the left hand in left-handed 
persons, is generally the stronger.’ 


Growth 


Body, height sub- and supra-ischia: The proportion of height above 
the ischia to total height diminishes up to about the fourteenth year 
of age; in subsequent years it shows a slight augmentation. 

Tribal differences are quite insignificant. 


a See Temperature in adults, p. 142. b See Muscular force in adults, pp. 146 et seq. 
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In females above 130 cm. in stature the percentage of the height 
above ischia in total height is on the average slightly greater and that 
of the length of the lower limbs slightly less than the same in the 
males of corresponding statures. 


Weight: The weight of Indian children and adolescents is in general 
slightly greater than that of whites of corresponding statures. 

There are some tribal differences in both sexes. 

The boys are the heavier for all statures up to the approach of the 
period of puberty, when they are overtaken by the girls. 


Growth of the head and face: The growth of the head and face in 
all principal dimensions proceeds without any marked diminution at 
any period throughout childhood and adolescence, ending only at some 
time in the adult life. 

The absolute proportions of the principal head and face diameters 
differ much in the tribes; they are all larger in the males than in the 
females. 

The size of the head and also of the face, as compared with stature, 
diminishes with growth, as in the other races. 

Cephalic index decreases slightly (the head becoming relatively 
longer) with growth in the males, but not in the females; facial index 
increases (the face becoming relatively higher) with growth in both 
sexes, 

; Teeth 


First dentition: All the teeth of the first dentition appear in the 
same order in the Indian child as in the white. 

All the incisors erupt on the average at about the same age in the 
two races. 

_ The appearance of the first premolars and canines seems to be some- 
what belated in the Indians. 

The eruption of the posterior premolars and the completion of the 
first dentition are accomplished earlier in the Indians. 

Second dentition: The incisors, both bicuspids, and the first molars 
appear at about the same age as in whites. 

The canines seem to appear a little earlier in the Indians. 

The second molars erupt decidedly earlier and the third possibly a 
little earlier in the Indians. Retardation in the eruption and the 
nonappearance of the last molar are less frequent in the Indians than 
in the whites. 

There are no pronounced tribal or sex differences. 


Puberty 


Breasts: Development of the breasts commences in the Apache and 
Pima girls during the twelfth year. 
There are some tribal differences. 
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Menstruation commences earlier in the Indian than in New England 
white girls, and retardation is less frequent. 

Tribal differences exist. 

In the males the beard begins to appear on the upper lip and-soon 
afterward on the chin, from the fifteenth to the sixteenth year; on the 
sides ‘of the face much later. It is more scanty than in the whites, 
especially on the sides of the face. 


Children and adolescents of the other Southwestern tribes, so far 
as examined, correspond in all essentials, except in the absolute 
measurements of the body, with the Pima and Apache. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS ON ADULTS 


The observations that it was possible to secure on adults may be 
divided into those obtained by the aid of instruments and those 
gathered in other ways. The former, which receive precedence in the 
text, included many measurements that will be more properly treated 
of in other publications. All the data relate only to normal, full-blood 
individuals, others having been excluded. 


STATURE 


The growth of the body is a definite function of the organism and 
adult stature is its culmination The subject of growth will here be 
dealt with from this viewpoint only. 

The following table gives the results of the writer’s measurements 
of normal and healthy adults between about 20 and 60 years of age 
in 38 tribally or geographically distinct groups. All the heights were 
taken with the subjects barefooted and bareheaded, by means of 
a square and Broca’s graduated plane, suspended 1 meter above a 
solid, level surface. The numbers of subjects, though too small. 
in some instances, may be considered on the whole as fairly suffi- 
cient; and the results of measurements agree in every case with the 
more extensive visual observations. 


\ 


Average statures 


Males. Females. Differ- | Ratio 
Tribe. Gasca Centi- | Gases Centi- (in comtis eal 

| meters. | *| meters. _meters).|; 100). 
IMATICODas te nctene ee eee ere eee 40| 174.9 | 30 160. 4 | 14.5 108. 4 
Wi ate ee ota Seen cee ee ay nee trons 37) 172) 2 Fx aikatlh 7? | 10.5 106. 5 
Ping) 6 oe he See Sse rae eee ee | 53 | 171.8 30; 157.4 | 14.4 109. 1 
Mohave (Needles and Fort Mohaye)....---- | 45 171.6 25 158. 5 13.1 108. 3 
Tigarilis (Apachost tue: hee nee ee Ir > Sao {lay 35ul ee ae | oevs-ass| fee 
Navahos 1:5 rt a eo ie oe cere | 50] < 171.3 30) elses 14.0 108.9 
Wihite, River Apache ease se-en se eeseseeaees | Sak gota! 30 | 157.2 | 13.9 108. 8 
Paar O'.< A seca. ie ase tok ator ee eee sel 50| 170.9 30, 155.9 15.0 109. 6 
Ha vasuyal see ea eee |- 40} 170.6 |... 00. 


Yavapai Mohave (San Carlos)............... 40 170.4 15 | 159.9 10.5 106.6 
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; Average statwres—Continued 
Males. Females. Differ- | Ratio 
Tribe. Cases, | C8Bti- |- Cages, | Centi- Ga cane Sete 
| meters. | ~~ i meters. | meters). 100). 
MMO ATIOSUADACMO. 22-2222. eel cee cae e nes 43 | 169. 6 20 | 157.1 a 205 108. 0 
WIGS oo Gone eee 50 | 169.6 33! 154.2 15.4 | 110.0 
Uv Gln! An Stale eee 35 | 168.6 10 159.6 | 9.0 | 105. 6 
SISDAMU OWLS a xtsa5 9a Stas acs cto een 30 TS Sodan Sc cece DCm ene Sees] Geer (Roemaesaae 
Mesaplera Apache:......2..2-..-.....0-.5-6+- Di OT Oe loaspeoae I a Bl hk a A oe 
ie. i ae 53| 167.3 30 155.2 is 107.8 
ORCI .occk GUpAdeoee See Cee arr 30 167.0 20 155.0 | 12.0 107.7 
SO CLE Gs WIE Soe Bote eee 50 | 166.85 20 153.0 13.15 108. 6 
SAMEIMACHODIOS 30. a\-\so-<-= 5240s. 26-25<-% 29 | HESA9™ seine ayes se 5 ot |e (are a ee 
Santo Domingo Pueblos.. .........-..-.---- / 40 | GDNG Ue ae omens eens SY | eee a eres 
Mepehnuane (southern)).'...........-.2-.--.-- | 40 | 165.3 15. 151.6 13.7 109. 0 
J enS) ie Oe ee 14 NODS Opal eee Ie eee see ee oh eee ee oe 
ISIN dec OS AB ne 50 LG 47g55 peeee se Ss seen aia [tec ce ate (Pee ae 
Soul ea cell | + 193)] - 1eh2 10| ~ 152.7 1.5] 107.5 
CHug8 IEVIGIST NST S.A Sus Si a re | 38 LOA ee en eee aioe, 2 Enabense € 
SOUS, -. state ee ee 53) 164.1 10 152.2 11.9 107.8 
[Gn JC) ote 60 163.8 29 150.7 P| 108. 7 
Ja quiiis), ARES Coes See ee 65 | 163.7 30 153.8 9.9 | 106. 4 
FECES 05 a 60 163.5 30 150. 4 13.1 108.7 
GR we 30 163.4 19 154.3 9.1 105. 9 
TInt. 0 ee 50 163.1 30 150.8 12.3 | 108. 2 
Olan us) -—s iB) GEG ate eels el eee eae SS 
e056, 10S) 0e | Ee 40 NPB lscocor eu eke = soseos Seeror nae epse che = 
DBigsbenOger a. .22--.+s.-------- on see oase Ci GRAN, Se ce Rs 2 eal eee ite Ps See 
Fhe (OLN EVAN oN 21) ae a 50 | 161.0 | 30 148.9 2 108. 1 
a ON eee CU Val eee aca aa a betas Ss 
ORI), ooo cee 25 aie 16052 seme Sse eles a. oe {eek ae 
ienmnNCEOatso) 2-52. ........--.-2-cee--% 50| 158.5 25 147.3 11.2} 107.6 
| i 


The tribes have been arranged by the average stature of the men, 
beginning with the tallest, and this adjustment brings out remarkable 
features. 

The tallest four tribes are those of the hottest and lowest portion 
of the Southwest, the valleys of the lower Gila and Colorado. Other 
tribes of these lowlands, the Cocopa as well as the Seri, are tall people, 
and, as the table shows, the Papago and Yaqui (among the latter of 
whom are many tall individuals) are not much shorter. The tribes 

_do not all belong to one physical type. The Maricopa, Yuma, and 
Mohave, with probably the Cocopa, form one group (moderate brachy- 
cephals), while the Pima and to a certain extent also the Papago and 
Yaqui belong to another (moderate to pronounced dolichocephals), 
with Seri uncertain. A tribe with whom the Mohave claim blood 
relationship, the California Dieguefios, also consists of rather tall 
people. 

The next groups in point of height are the Apache, with the closely 
related Havasupai and Walapai. These are all highly brachycephalic 
people. Of these only the Havasupai and most of the San Carlos 
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Apache live and have lived for a considerable time in what approaches 
a hot climate. The present Jicarilla and Mescalero reservations are 
situated in comparatively cold regions; but forty years ago both 
these branches of the Apache lived almost free of restraint in New 
Mexico and probably selected warmer localities. The majority of the 
White Mountain Apache since known have lived in the elevated 
temperate-to-cold region in which they are found to-day. The 
country of the Walapai is warm, but not excessively so. 

The remaining group of tall people is the Navaho. This tribe, not- 
withstanding the fact that their language is closely allied to that of 
the Apache, are much more directly related in blood on one side to 
the Pueblos and on the other possibly to the Yuma-Mohave. The 
Navaho occupy the more habitable parts of an extensive region of 
. high plateaus with a climate quite moderate in summer and cold in 
winter. It is practically the same climate as that in which most of 
the Pueblos live. 

The shortest four tribes are all Mexican. Of these the Tlahuiltec 
livein anexcessively hot region, the other three in moderately hot areas. 
The. Tepecano are brachycephalic the other three dolichocephalic. 
Two other short Mexican tribes, not otherwise physically related, 
are the Tarasco and Huichol; the former live in an elevated region 
with a moderate climate, the latter in warm valleys, but also in cold 
spots, of a high, very mountainous region. 

Immediately above the shortest Mexican tribes come several of the 


Pueblos of the United States. The tallest of the Pueblos are the - 
Isletas, who live but a short distance from the decidedly shorter — 


Lagunas, but occupy the river valley. The Hopi, on the other hand, 
who live on high, windy, and comparatively cold, isolated mesas, 
are of quite the same stature as the Zufii (to whom they are other- 
wise closely related physically), although the villages of the latter 
are farther south and in a relatively low basin with shallow neigh- 
boring valleys. None of these tribes have been affected by recent 
migration, though some of the accessions to the Hopi were received 
in the historic period. 

The facts presented above point to the conclusion that blood 
affinity, hence heredity, is a more potent agent in determining stat- 
ure than climatic influence of moderate duration and intensity. 
The only group of the tribes on which the action of climate seems 
perceptible are those on the lower Gila and Colorado. In other parts 
of the United States, however, equally tall statures are attained 
under totally different conditions. As to food, occupation, ete., it was 
seen in the chapters on environment and food that probably there is, 
or used to be, greater abundance of food, with addition of sea food, 
on the lower Gila, Colorado, and in the Yaqui region. As to other 
localities, there is nothing so characteristic in this respect with any 


a a a eee 
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other tribe or group of tribes as would be apt greatly to influence 
the growth of the people. 

The difference in stature between man and woman among the 
whites amounts to +5 of the male height (Gatschet), or 8-16 cm. 
-(Vierordt), or 12 cm. (Topinard), being greater in the tall than in the 
short peoples (Tenon) ;* it amounts to a little more than 12 cm., on 
an average, among the Indians, ranging from 9 to 15.4 em., and, with 
some exceptions, it is appreciably greater among the taller tribes. 

The ratio of male to female height (the latter being considered 
100) is an interesting but generally neglected item. It averages for 
the tribes studied here about 108. The difference between its 
minimum (105.6) and maximum (110.0) is a little more than 44 units 
(6.4 cm.), but in all probability this would be reduced were a larger 
number of measurements of the females of some of the tribes avail- 
able. Nine separate series of measurements of whites by different 
observers give the above sex ratio as ranging from 106.5 (Italians) 
to 108.3 (Russians), with the mean of approximately 107.5, which is 
very nearly that of the Indians. 

The succeeding two tables show the amount of variation in stature 
within the tribes. It ranges from 20 to 30 cm. in the larger groups 
of men and similarly in women. Were the number of measured 
individuals much increased, the limits of variation would very likely 
rise to 35 cm., while restrictions as to age of those measured would 
have an opposite effect. There seems to be no exceptional range of 
variation in any particular group of statures studied. 


Variations in stature (males) by stature groups 
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a See especially Topinard, éléments d’anthropologie générale, 1885, 458-460. 
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Variations in stature (males) by stature growps 
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160 to 155.1em_....: 13.80. 4607") 20.'0 }. 21.1 Sl ies ch os OG: pas ealecrasctellentets as 
155015001 em. ... - . SiO) 40:0") 26:7 57.9 20. Oe Seer tl | eccere els cee at 5 Say ees Se seh. 16.0 
* 150 to 145.1em...... 38. 0 2308 43.3 10.6 SSS Oil qe ce ers mcroeelieeas SOT betes alee aot 56.0 
145 to 140.lem...... 10.4 i] GSH rey sracte BY oA erica, Sede trate ett an “ak TOUT). ceo =< eee 24.0 
146 to 137.6 cm Re eter -)-| a2 Sees ice (oe ere mae Cre ek ARS at eo Cit esas ||- <A 4.0 
mverisestanure.| 150.7 | 153.8 | 150.4 | 154.3 | 150.8 |.......]..--.--|------ PASSO Pe. e sl miate a 147.3 
~ am . 
ia: Ca a F 
oy eee < ce ae 
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PULSE, RESPIRATION, AND TEMPERATURE 


The subjects of pulse, respiration, temperature, and muscular 
strength in adults received special attention in most of the tribes 
visited. The methods of examination and the instruments used were 
the same as in similar studies on children and were described in that 
connection. 

Special care was taken to segregate the data for entirely healthy 
and normal individuals from observations on those who were not 
in full health or wholly normal. The chief guide in this process of 
separation was the condition of the tongue,* only those individuals 
being classed as healthy in whom the organ was normal. Records 
secured on other than fully healthy and normal persons, though 
not always exceptional, were kept and are given separately (see 
detail tables, Appendix). 

The following tables give the principal data on pulse and respira- 
tion, as well as temperature, arranged on the basis of stature, the 
tallest heading the columns. In the more analytic tables only those 
tribes are included that gave the larger numbers of healthy individuals 
suitable for that particular comparison. 


Average, minimum, and maximum pulse, respiration, and temperature in adults in good 


health 
Males.. Females. 

Tribes, arranged by |Num- Num- \Num- ‘Num-| Num- Num- 
stature, beginning | ber ber | Res- | ber | Tem- || ber ber | Res- | ber | Tem- 
with the tallest. of |Pulse.| of | pira- | of | pera- |} of |Pulse.| of | pira- | of | pera- 

sub- sub- | tion. | sub-| ture. || sub- sub- | tion. | sub- | ture. 
jects jects jects jects jects jects 

Maricopa: °F. oF. 

AVECTAZO. <2 jesse s 65 - 16 98. 6 73 17 98.5 
Minimum........ 10 | 56 10 | 14 10 | 2 3 f 3 | 14 3 98.3 
Maximum... .... 72 18 99.2 76 18 98.7 
Yuma: ‘ 
Average. ...:...- (een | 17 | 98. 1 [ 66 15 | sae 2 
Minimum......_. jr 12 54 12 14 |- 12 |; 96.3 Lk ceeeee Ls Aoce Sol eee nee ic 
Maximum......- | 72 22 | 99.1 | Satmee errs) lt BES 
Pima: | 
Average......... 63 18 98.5 67.5 17.5 99.2 
Minimum. ....... 24 | 48 23 16 24 | 3 4 | 4 | 16 4 | 98.9 
Maximum....... 78 21 99. 4 72 19 99.5 
Mohave: : , 
Average......... 61 18 98.6 62 19 98.4 
Minimum........ 13 54 13 | 14 | 1 | ae ee) | 51 3 | 18 | 1 | Bie. 
Maximum....... 66 22 litte ee 70 20° ale es 
Apache: : i 
Average........- 62 16 | 98.8 65 17 98.8 
Minimum...._... 20 | 54 20 | 14 20 | 98.4 i [ 7 | 15 7 | 98.6 
Maximum....... 72 18 | 99.4 lz ‘| 18 98.9 


+. 
a The Indians, even the children, are not given to complaining. In many instances they say they feel 


well when there are plain signs of a different condition. This characteristic, which has often been 
mistaken for a lack of feeling of physical pain, is due to the naturally healthful nervous system, 
capable of much endurance, and to tuition. Owing to this peculiarity, mere questioning of the 
Indian as to his health can not be depended on. : 


+h 
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Average, minimum, and maximum pulse, respiration, and temperature in adults in good 
health—Continued 


Males. Females. 
Tribes, arranged by |Num- Num- Num- Num- Num- Num- 
stature, beginning | ber ber | Res- | ber | Tem- || ber ber | Res- | ber | Tem- 
_ with the tallest. of |Pulse.| of | pira- | of | pera- || of |Pulse.| of | pira-| of | pera- 
sub- sub- | tion. | sub-| ture. |} sub- sub- | tion. | sub- | ture. 
jects jects jects. jects jects jects 
Navaho: oF, oF 
JANOTARC . oo csc. 67 17 98. 6 73 19 98.9 
Minimum.......-. 31 | 52 30 14 32 [is 12 {e 13 | 13 97.3 
Maximum.....-- 78 21 : 99. 4 78 23 99. 4 
Papago: 
Average... ..-..5 61 | «} 98.8 69 18 | 99. 2 
Minimum.......- 23 52 22 16 21 97.8 9 54 8 14 9 98. 2 
Maximum....... | | 72 | 21 | 99.8 | | 78 | 20 | 99.9 
Yaqui: 
BSOVORE SO) 75 as-< | 65 | 17 99.3 [ Bag asa Bae | ReemolWipecess 
Minimum.......- Wane a ca 15 KOE SES Salles prelevel tue Sell oe aD ca area bg ne 
Maximum....... | 72 it 20 | 99.9 | | rae | Be ee 2 ate 
Tarahumare: 5 
A-verage...-...-- 65 | 19 {2 | | | 18.5 | 98.8 
Minimum......-- +) 54 18 15 18 |, 96.2 7 (|, 64 6 16 7 97.7 
Maximum ....... 78 22 99.2 | 78 20 | | 99.4 
Hopi: 
Awerage..<.-...- 60 | 17 98.6 67 19 | ( 99.4 
Minimum.......- 34 | 48 32 | 14 34 | 16 | 14 | 13 16 | 98.6 
Maximum......- 74 : 20 : 99.6 78 @2 | 99.8 
Laguna Pueblos: 
Average-...-.--- | 58 16 { 98.6 | | 57 16 98.7 
Minimum. ..-.--- 16 51 16 12 16 |; 97.1 3 |, 56 3 15 3 98.6 
Maximum. ...... 68 | 18 |} ° | 99.1 | {® 17 | 98.8 
Zuni: 
Awerage-=—.<-..-- | 57 | Li, firs | | 63 | 16 | { 991 
Minimum.....-- i 26 44 25 14 25 |) 97.4 3 |, 58 a |. 15 3 99.0 
Maximum ...-..-. 68 19 99.3 | 68 17 99.2 
Huichol: 
Average......... 64 18 \( 98.1 68 19 98.7 
Minimum. ......- 16 54 16 | 15 17 [sme 10 {® 11 16 il | 98.3 
e Maximum....... 74 22 98.9 ; 76 2 99.3 
Tarasco: 
Average......... | 59 ile | Nagel (eee 66 7S iret oe 
Minimum........ ‘| a | a ots | ae ak sf ee. | ee 
Maximum....... 62 O04 teal eee 71 O01 eae eee 
Otomi | 
Average........- | f 63 | 17 ; | 98.9 | | foe ; | eet ote ae 
Minimum........ l 4 58 4 16 OM OR aeseeell| aes. echoes Bercy Eyes eel poke ech eee 
Maximum...--.. | | 70 18 rarest ME el aR aR PM tee ed |e ene ee 
1 


~ 
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Pulse, respiration, and temperature in relation to stature in adult males 


Tallest compared = 
Tallest 6 individuals. Shortest 6 individuals. with shortest in- 
dividuais. 
Tribe. Aver- Aver- 
Aver- | Aver- ne = "| age | Aver- | Aver- pe is "| age Beso Tem- 
age age sents tem- age age ek tem- | Pulse. caning pera- . 
height. | pulse  arIOn etl height. | pulse. rain: pete: ‘| ture 
cm. Oy Oe cm. OE, oR: 
PIMA saneclesae sos 178.4 | 65.0 18.0 98.4 | 166.1 63.0 18.0 98. 2 +2) +0.0]) +0.2 
Apache (White 
River) se-eee-= 178.3 | 63.0 17.0 98.8 | 166.65 | 59.0 16.5 98.7 4-4) || eons 1 
Navaho...--.... L77. 2 66.5 17.0 98.7 | 164.9 64.5 18.0 98. 6 +2;-10;} +.1 
Papagos 2. 2-55. 176.3 | 62.0 18.0 98.7 | 160.4 57.0 19.0 98. 9 +5 | —1.0| — .2 
Hopit . i: . soetess FS) 0 G2. 0 17.5 98.6 | 156. 4 54.0 18.0 98. 4 +8)/—.5| 4+ .2 
TG eh eee 169.4] 60.0] 17.0] 986] 1544 | 53.0] 180] 983] 47|—LO} 4.3 
Excess of average pulse, respiration, and temperature in females over males 
Respira- 
Pulse per . Tempera- 
Tribe. minute ae ture sub 
(sitting). (sitting). lingua. 
rs 
Navaho: eno ore oe cota oes tes ae sent atten eae eee Ee CEE eee +6 +2.0 +0.3 
PAPAPO% kes fae hc Sone ees ins soak es Se ORS Me Soe ae eee ee +8 + .0 + .4 
TParahuManres 5a. sa nce soe, Mh senisscee ea eons Seca ee eee eee +8 — .6 + .6 
Op itso. aa SSR eh 4 Saree abe actnte Se ae ee eee a ee +7 +2.0 + .8 
HLuiChol sacle coe cee fee eee poe eee eae ee ee +4 +1.0 + .6 


Pulse, respiration, and temperature in connection with time of day, in males 


; , ; A : : - Early compared 
|Earliest 6 in the day in each tribe.| Latest 6 in the day in each tribe. with late tests. 
Wh ae) 1 1 oO 1 ; 1 ° 3 
{| @ 2 a ye * 
Tribe. a Fg § 2 B Rg § 2 § g 
ero cuimers B tos| od S 3 
Time. | we | we Time. & | wa] we S Fa 
| = |s8/ 28 e (25 | 22 |g eee 
by * (a — g 
® | ea] £8 S |e Fala) ge] 8 
pecs alice tie eee Aa | me | a 
Pimazecceascce 8.30-9.45 A.M..| 65.0 | 18.0 | 98.5 | 3.30-5 P. M....- 63.0 | 18 | 98.2 +2 |+0.0 | +0.3 
Apache( White 
River) toc--- 7.30-10 A.M.... 60.5 | 16.0 | 98.7°} 1-5.15 P.M...... 63.5 | 16 | 98.9 | —3 ja .0| — .2 
Navaho...-..- 7-9 A.M ....-.. 68.0 | 16.0 | 98.7 | S6P.M......-- 67.0 | 18 | 98.8 | +1 |—2.0 | — .1 
ELODLE aoe ereas 8-9 A.M....-.. 61.0 | 17.5 | 98.4 | 4-5.20 P.M....-.| 54.0] 18} 98.6 | +7 |= .5)] — .2 
VAT 8 sae se 9-9.30 A.M... 57.0 | 17-0 | 98.5 | 2.30-5.15 P.m_..| 61.0} 17 | 98.7] —4|4 .0| —.2 
| é 


A * 
aun 
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Pulse, respiration, and temperature in relation to age 


Youngest veers in each | widest 6 adults in each tribe. | Y U2S ip red with 
F Aver- | Aver- | Aver- Aver- | : He ee 
eer: age age| Aver- os “| age | age age| Aver- on “| age Respi- | Tem 
Sea ie respi- | tem- (ap- ae respi- tem- | Pulse. anion vere 
proxi- se. A pera- | proxi- | pulse. ; pera- “| ture. 
mate). 7" ation.| ture. | mate). ratlon. ture. 
Years. oF. Years. is | 295 
Pinitisestsee os: 28) 61.0 18 98. 2 61 ("6870 18.0) 98.0] =7 +0.0) +0.1 
Navaho......-- 23 | 69.0 18} 98.7 57 | 68.0} 17.0) 985) 41 +1 + .2 
Tarahumatre - ..| 25 | 62.0 19}. 98.3 60} 67.7] 18.5 | 97.7 | —5.7}) + .5 a2 off 
a2 40) 6) ee SSeS Re 26 | 62.5 18 98. 6 57] 57.0) 16.5] 98.6] +55] +1.5 + .0 
VANES = AO 26 | 58.0 18 98. 8 52] 61.0] 160) 986) —3.0} +2.0 + .2 


Résumé of the data shown in the preceding tables, and comparison 
with whites—Pulse: The average pulse rate in healthy adult whites 
between the ages of 15 and 50 is from ‘‘70 to 72 in the male and 
about 75 to 80 in the female” (Landois and Stirling, Vierordt, and 
other authorities). It is higher in the young and rises again some- 
what in those above 50. It is slightly more rapid in those of very 
tall stature (Volkmann) and is more rapid in the forenoon than later 
in the day. 

The average pulse rate in healthy adult Indians, in the sitting 
position, is seen from the preceding tables to range in the different 
tribes in men from 57 to 67 (extremes 44 to 78) and in the women 
from 62 to 73 (extremes 51 to 78). The heart beat is, therefore, 
decidedly slower in the Indian “ than in the white man. 

The differences between tribes are not marked enough to be of 
much significance. The lowest averages, however, were obtained in 
some of the shortest peoples. 

In the females the pulse was found generally. somewhat quicker 
than in the males, the average difference amounting to about 6 beats. 

In the same tribes the tallest individuals show, on the average, a 
somewhat quicker pulse than the shortest ones. No regular pecul- 
iarity of heart action was observed at any particular time of day. 

As to age, in two of five tribes the average pulse is greater in the 
young; in three, in the old. The two groups of the oldest indi- 


_-@1n 1869, in his Investigations in the Military and Anthropological Statistics of American Soldiers, 
Gould states the average pulse in 503 ‘‘Indians’’ to have been 76.31 per minute. This figure must be 
erroneous either through misprint (there are no detailsin the book) or through faulty observation. The 
data utilized by Gould were obtained from various sources, asrecruiting posts, where accuracy 
and discrimination were hardly possible. No indication is given as to how many mixed-bloods or 
unhealthy persons were comprised in the 503 individuals, nor as to the position of the body in which 
the pulse was counted. The data should not be utilized as representative of the actual conditions of 
the pulse in the Indians. ; 

That the relative slowness of heart action is not restricted to the Indians of the Southwest or to those 
who are not civilized is shown by the following records obtained during the last two years on male 
Indians of various delegations visiting Washington. The average pulse rate was: In 3 Creeks, 66; 2 
Menominee, 67; 1 Mohican, 69; 2 Muscogee Creeks, 68; 3 Navaho, 63; 4 Osage, 61.5; 2 Pawnee. 70; t 
Pueblo (Isleta), 63; 1 Seneca, 68; 1 Ute, 64; 1 Wenatchee, 68; 1 Yakima, 64; 7 Yankton Sioux, 69. 
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viduals in the series (Pima and Tarahumare) showed the highest pulse 
rate. 

Respiration: The number of respirations per minute. in healthy 
whites, in a Sitting position, is from 15 to 20. The averages in the 
Indian males as well as females ranged from 16 to 19, much as in 
whites; the extremes observed in males were from 12 to 22 and in 
the females from 13 to 23.4 

There seemed to be no regular difference between the tallest and the 
shortest tribes, but in the same tribe the frequency of breathing 
was found to be slightly less in the tallest than in the shortest indi- 
viduals. 

As to the sexes, in four of the five tribes with larger groups of 
individuals the foun of respiration was slightly greater in the 
females, and in all probability this is generally the normal condition 
in the Indians. 

As with pulse, there were no regular variations of respiration with 
different times of day, but this may have been in both instances due 
to the fact that the extremes were not sufficient or identical. 

In the young adult Indians, as contrasted with the aged, the ~ 
rate of respiration is quite regularly a little higher. 

On account of the slower pulse in the Indian the pulse-respiration 
ratio, with about equal respiration frequency, | is generally lower than 
in whites (that is, less than 4 to 1). 


Temperature: The temperature under the tongue in healthy adult 
whites ranges from 98.8° to 99° F. In the Indians it averages appre- 
ciably less, ranging in males from 98.1° to 98.8° F. (extremes 96.2° to — 
99.9° F.) eae in the females from 98.5° to 99.4° F. (extremes 97.7° to 
99.9° F.). 

There is apparent a closer correspondence between temperature and 
pulse than between pulse and respiration. 

No regular difference was found between the tallest and the shortest 
tribes; but in the same tribe the temperature of the tallest indi- 
viduals averages quite generally slightly higher than that of the 
shortest persons. 

In females it is a little higher than in the males. | 

In the morning the temperature (in the males) is mostly slightly _ 
lower than in the afternoon. 

Finally, in the youngest adults in the tribe the temperature was 
found to average a little higher than in the oldest ones. 


The most noteworthy results of the above tests are the generally 
lower pulse and temperature in the Indians as compared with whites. 


a Observations secured in the National Museum on healthy male full-blood Indians visiting that 
institution show the following averages: 2 Creeks, 17.5; 2 Menominee, 17; 1 Mohican, 20; 2 Muscogee 
Creeks, 18; 3 Navaho, 18; 4 Osage, 17.5; 2 Pawnee, 20; 1 Pueblo (Isleta), 20; 1 Seneca, 15; 1 Ute, 19; 
1 Yakima, 21; 7 Yankton Sioux, 20. 
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The simple life, prevalence of vegetable food, and less abundance. in 
diet suggest themselves, with other agencies, as the possible causes 
of this. But whatever the actual causes may be, they must lie far~ 
in the past of the people, for the slowness of the pulse, at least, is so 
general as to constitute already a racial character, appearing early 
in life (see chapter on Children) and strong enough to persist under 
changing conditions.? 
MUSCULAR. FORCE 


The tests for muscular force in adults included the maximum 
pressure in each hand and the greatest possible traction, all in stand- 
ing position; they were secured with Mathieu’s dynamometer of 
recent make. The instrument was of the same type and the methods 
were the same as those in similar tests on children (see chapter deal- 
ing with children), and no special difficulties that might mar the 
accuracy of the results were encountered.’ 

Numerous tests made with the same instrument and with similar 
precautions on adult American-born whites gave the writer records 
ranging, for pressure in the right hand, in males from 35 to 60, in 
females from 25 to 38 kg.; for pressure in the left hand, in males 30 
to 50, in females 20 to 30 ke., and for traction, in males from 20 to 
35, in females from 12 to 20 kg. A healthy right-handed white 
man, of from 25 to 40 years of age, used to some muscular work or 
exercise, will press with the right hand 50 to 55, with the left 40 to 
45, and pull 25 to 30 kg.; a healthy right-handed white woman 
between similar limits of age and with a good muscular tone, can 
press with the right hand 30 to 35, with the left 20 to 30, and pull 15 
to 20 kg. As age advances the muscular force in general becomes 
gradually less. 

The conditions in the Indian adults of the various fences studied are 
represented in the succeeding tables, in which the tribes are ranged 
from the tallest to the shortest (masculine stature), while the indi- 
viduals are grouped by approximate ages. 

The figures show that the male Indian, even at his best, does 
not quite equal, so far as the strength in fie hands and arms is con- 
cerned, a strong white American; with the women of several of the 
tribes and white working women of similar ages the relation would 


probably be closer. 


Muscular force diminishes, particularly in the males, with decrease 
in height in the tribes. Tall individuals in the same tribe are also 
the stronger, as will be seen from the next figures, though there are 
some exceptions to this rule. 


a¥or detail data on pulse, respiration, and temperature see Appendix. 
> All cases that might have been affected by any injury were excluded. The lack of a larger part of 
any finger was seen to diminish the power of pressure in the hand having the defect. 
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Additional force measurements (males only), taken in the U. S. National Museum @ 


20 to 30 years. 30 to 40 years. 


Pressure. Pressure. 

Tribe. | 
Supe rac | oub- |= T'rac- 
ject. | Right | Left tion. | ject.| Right | Left | tion. 

hand. | hand. hand. | hand. 
| z 
kg kg kg. kg kg kg 


50 to 60 years. , 


40 to 50 years. 


atriie: bee Pressure. as tee Pressure. iin 
ject. |Right | Left tion. | ject.| Right | Left tion. 
hand. | hand. hand. | hand. 
kg kg. kg. kg kg kg. 

eae en ok caine aan so cinema [nae fae ne hems cctne[oiniangsa|~ 0-4. besoose ult e 
SUNG TOV, Oe 1 45.0 42.0 20s Opleerce eee © oo os st Sere os ae 
Muscogee Creeks. 2... -..-..---2----2-.- 1 42.0 35.5 21.0 2 39.5 36.0 24.5 
WES. a rr Peete 2a ato hal erat Vn elas mia grins oan | sori daw asic 
OSHISE 2. 8330S eee BS 2 44.0 31.5 PEST, 3 43.0 37.3 24.7 


a See also L. Manouvrier, sur les Peaux-Rouges du jardin d’acclimatation, Bull. Soc. d’ Anthropol. de 
Paris, 3 sér., vii, 1885, 313. 
» Left-handed. 


Differences in muscular force in the tallest and shortest men in certain tribes 


Tallest 5 individuals in each tribe. Shortest 6 individuals in each tribe. 
. | Average Average | 

Tribe. Sub- |Aver-| Aver-| Pressure. Baby Sub- |AVer-| Aver- | Pressure. nak 

= ages age. iz kode faeeeop cage. | 8 
ject ; : trae-| ject. = . trac- 

age. |height.|Right) Left Agas age. |height.|Right) Left aa 

hand. |jhand. ; hand.jhand. ; 

cm. kg. | kg. | kg. em. skg.. | kg." kg- 
PPAEWON me ster. => =< - = - - 5 28 | 170.3 | 42.9 | 40.4 | 24.1 5 27 | 158.3 | 35.2 | 33.6 20.2 
SAD 0s Se 5 27 | 179.5 | 48.8 | 44.9 | 30.5 5 27 | 166.0 | 42.1 | 40.4 27.6 
EDC 5 24 | 177.6 | 39.6 | 34.0 | 25.7 5 28 | 162.7 | 34.6 | 33.0 | 25.6 
SUSE Oct 22/2 22 oo - 5 29 | 170.1 | 38.7 | 34.2 | 24.3 5 24 | 158.5 | 34.0 | 29.5 | 16.7 
Aztec (Morelos) ........- 5 28 | 166.1 | 32.7 | 31.0 | 23.0 5 28 | 156.2 | 29.3 | 25.9 | 20.5 


Sex differences are pronounced in all the tribes and at all ages. 
The following table gives the differences in 12 of the tribes arranged 
by average stature, beginning with the tallest: 


*« 
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Average female force in relation to male force (male force=100) 


[Adults of all ages] 


Pressure. | Pressure. +. 
Tribe. Bignil) here) cies: Tribe. Right | Left | thom 

hand. | hand. P hand. | hand. 

Per ct.| Per ct. | Per ct. | Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct. 
Maricophias.e- sac ceme ce 54.8 57.6 BS Tg LOO oss oer tee 63.9 65.4 63.4 
Pima: 53 J cee eee ee 56.6 Biot 43.1 | Pueblos (Laguna)......- 58.3 58.4 66.9 
Mona vend S22n- sels 62.7 55.1 S23S0t UT 5.2. Soe 64.2 | © 65.9 65.5 
Apache (White Mountain) 56.6 56.1 62a 0 OraseO..)\.c5- eee eee 59.4 56.2 28.8 
Papag Geren... = tie aero = 54.2 53.0 41 58)\[| Azbee So. eee ec ees 55.4 54.8 28.6 
Gorar geseiaee aioe ead 65.7 72.9 52. Oil OCOT eee. ae Pe 60.2 56.8 40.0 


The figures show no characteristic difference in the relation of 
force in women to that in men in tribes of widely diverging average 
statures. 

The pressure force in the females equals, it is seen, in the right hand 
from 54 to 66, in the left hand from 53 to 73, per cent of that in the 

“males in the same hands. In half of the tribes the differences in the 
left hand are less than those in the right, pointing to a relatively 
greater strength in the left hand in the women of these tribes. This 
point will be brought out more clearly in a subsequent paragraph. 

There is a much greater difference between the two sexes in traction 
force than in pressure, owing to a greater variation in this respect in 
the women. This test gave abnormally low results in the Tarasco 
and the Aztec women. 

It might be objected to the above table that, since in some tribes 
more of the older individuals were examined than in others, it includes 
groups of varying average age, to which fact may be due some of the 
variation. In consequence, a similar table was made of individuals 
of the same tribes, but ranging only between 20 and 30 years of age: 


Average female force in-relation to male force (male force=100) in subjects between 20 
and 30 years of age ‘ee 


Pressure. 


Pressure. 
Bo Seas tahoe F : eee Cs 
Tribe. Right'| Left | tion. ass Right | Left | tion. 


Per ct,| Per ci) Per ct. 


} 
hand. | hand. | hand. | hand. 
: | 
Per ct. Pert. | Per: ot 


Maricopais.ics-4cs2c-c20:2 6.3.|> 66, Ou) ebY. 21 Hopi. ee. 8 eee 63.4 60.8} 61.8 
Pini ys ect ee eee 56.6] 53.9] 43.3 | Pueblos (Laguna)....... 59.5 | 58.81 67.87 
Mohave. jase eer oe 7 G24: | 71 ab aos O) Zale oes ee ae 66.7| 66.7| ° 69.5 
_ Apache (White Mountain)| 58.5 60. 1 65.8 | Tatasco.cpekcen senses 59.1 55.8 A 
Papago wesece Receees 60:9'|' . 57.344 48.4 |) Aztee: 2. .e cue eae 55.8| 56.7] 222 


Cora ae ot ees 62.9| 69.2| 59.0) Otomi..........2.......- 65.4} 64.4] 52.9 
| 


Tt will be noticed that there are only a few differences, in compari- 
son with the data shown in the preceding table; and that in a num- 
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ber of the groups the female strength shows to. better advantage, 
but in general the results are related.¢ With observations on a 
much larger series of individuals the irregularities throughout would: 
undoubtedly diminish somewhat. 

Muscular force also varies very noticeably with age, declining in 
general after 40, and occasionally even before that period (see table, 
pp. 144-148). 

‘The relation of the force in the left to that in the right hand should 
present in most of the Indian tribes examined and particularly in the 
men, who do little manual labor of any kind except some farming, 
more natural conditions than in the whites, where the hands are sub- 
jected to many widely varying forms of exercise. The actual condi- 
tions in the Indian children and adults are as follows: ; 


Pressure in left hand compared with that in right hand (right-hand pressure=100) in 


children 
B aan Males compared 
San Carlos Apache. Pima. = etaminTeSee 
= Stature. « ish 

Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. | Apache. | Pima. 
Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent. | Per cent. 
TPAD ee hn 88.0 85.6 91.8 90.8 +2.4 +1.0 
TSU VAC (er a a a ae 93.2 86.2 91.8 87.3 +7.0 +4.5 


140 to 149.9 em : 87.3 89.3 87.6 86.6 od +1.02 
HMM OBMNNOICIN 2 <0 2.26 5222s 222-7 las 91.5 88.3 84.6 87.7 +3.2 | =—3.1 
POURED OCNGMI = 2525-2 == 5-- ab eenen-e-s 93.1 89.6 88.8 88.1 +3.5 O87 


Pressure in left hand compared with that in right hand (right-hand pressure=100) in 
adults (all ages combined) 


. | Males Males 
com- com- 
Males. | Females., pared Males. | Females.| pared 
with fe- with fe- 
males. } . i males, } 
Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. Per cent. | Per cent.| Per cent. 
& 3 } 
Mamcops...-.----.--- 86.6 91.3 = 4.77 Hopls2..css2- cues 87.8 89.3 —1.5 
Lil 87.5 89.7 | —2.7 || Pueblos (Laguna) - 94.1 92.7 +1.4 
MOBAVO, oi. -<=.----- 87.7 | 84.6 Hes, dai OU Se ae ee 95.7 94.9 +0.8 
Apache. (White | Tarasco.....--+--- 88.6 81.1 +7.5 
Mountain).......-. 95.2 95.4 | 082 WOAZCC Sse ae Snes oe 92.9 90.7 +2.2 
APAPO sas -se ss. - 91.7 88.9 228) | Otomil vePece hele 90.5 89.0 | +1.5 
| 
MORE sia Se 5.202 » 86.4 95.5 —9.1 | - 


The figures indicate that differences in this respect between chil- 
dren and adults, and between tribe and tribe, are not great (within 


@ See also detail cases in the Appendix. 

b Differences in the percentage of the left-hand force compured with that in the right hand, in the 
two sexes. The males show in most groups a larger percentage, or less difference, in the power in 
the two hands than the females. the left hand in the male being in -such instances stronger than 
in the female, both absolutely and In comparison with the right hand. 
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11 per cent). The relatively strongest left hand is met with among 
the White Mountain Apache and the Laguna Pueblos. In the chil- 
dren, particularly the Apache, is traceable a slight relative gain im the 
force of the left hand with increase in stature (i. e., in age). No 
characteristic difference is perceptible between the tallest and the 
shortest people. As to sex differences, it is seen that the left hand is 
relatively, as well as absolutely, stronger in the males, in both the 
Apache and the Pima children, in every stature group but one. Among 
the adults, however, in nearly half of the tribes, the left hand shows a 
somewhat greater relative strength in the females than in the males. 
The cause of this must be sought in some peculiarity of the work of 
the Indian woman, as the old fashioned corn grinding on the metate, 
in which both hands are used alike. The reader will be aided in this 
connection by a reference to the individual cases cited in the tables of 
Appendix. 


SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPAL RESULTS OF INSTRUMENTAL DETFERMINA- 
TIONS ON THE ADULT 


Stature: The tribal differences in the average stature of the south- 
western and the north-Mexican Indians are large, os to 17 
cm. in the men and 14.5 cm. in the women. 

The range of differences within the tribes amounts in both sexes 
to from 20 to 30 cm. 

The differences in the same tribe between the sexes range from 
15.5 to 9 cm., being greater in the taller peoples. 

Pulse: The pulse rate in all the tribes and both sexes is slower than 
in whites; it shows na distinctive differences among the tribes, but 
within the same tribe is slightly more rapid in the tallest individuals, — 
in the females than in the males, and in old age. : 

Respiration: The rate of respiraton is very nearly as in whites; 
there is a slight excess in females over males, and in young over old 
individuals. 

The pulse-respiration ratio is generally less than 4 to 1, and hence 
lower than in the whites. 

Temperature: The sublingual temperature, but little different in 
the young of the two races, is slightly lower in adult Indians than 
in whites; it is slightly nica in the females than in the males, also 
in young ian in old naa 

Muscular potency, so far as tested, is a little inferior to that in 
average, normal whites; it declines from about 40; in the right-handed 
it is greater in the right hand and in most of the left-handed greater 
in the left hand; it is greater in tall tribes and in tall individuals 
than in short ones; and on the average is less by more than one- 
third in the female than in the male. 
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FURTHER OBSERVATIONS 
THE SKIN AND ITS APPENDAGES 


The color of the skin of the adult Indian in the Southwest and 
northern Mexico is brown of various grades, enlivened, particularly 
on the cheeks in the younger individuals, by a transmitted shade of 
the circulating blood. It corresponds most closely, though not 
exactly, to colors 21, 28, and 42 of Broca’s scale, with some indi- 
viduals of lighter and some of deeper brown. The females on the 
whole are lighter. The individuals who habitually go dressed and 
clean are lighter than those who wear little clothing or those who are 
neglected. ‘Those who live in the hottest districts have appreciably 
darker skin than those in colder regions.* Old people are usually 
dark skinned, owing partly to age, partly to exposure and lack of 
cleanliness. The boarding school children are in general perceptibly 
lighter than those out of school. Individuals who travel or work in 
the hot sun acquire a deeper shade of color on the exposed parts. 
Finally, there are in full-blood adults individual inborn differences in 
the color of the skin, ranging from more yellowish than brown to 
almost chocolate, the causes of which are not evident. Darker areas 
of pigmentation correspond in location to the same in other races 
(areola, armpits, etc.); their shade is usually blackish brown or black- 
ish with a bluish tinge. The mucous membranes are red with a dark 
bluish tinge. The hair on all parts of the body is black, but is subject 
‘to more or less discoloration on prolonged exposure to the sun. The 
only irregularities of pigmentation met with in full-blood Indians were 
discolorations of scars, a very few instances of localized defect in color 
of the skin (vitiligo) or hair, and albinism (see pp. 192 etseq.). Freckles 
were seen in mixed-breeds only. 

As to other qualities: The skin of the adult Indian is generally 
healthy and, before the signs of senility have advanced, supple. The 
corrugations on the dorsum of the hands are decidedly more pro- 
nounced in all Indians than they are in whites, and the difference is 
observable already in early childhood. But there are no corrugations 
in the Indian on the neck comparable to those frequently seen in white 
outdoor workmen. In the aged a great wrinkling of the skin of the 
face takes place (see Senility, pp. 157 et seq.J. The emanations and 
secretions of the Indian skin do not have in any part of the body, oron 
the whole, any racial odor distinct from that in whites. Sweat is not 
profuse, except in the more corpulent and in those more used to com- 
fortable life. Under apprehension, such as was occasionally seen in 
those who were measured, sweat breaks out generally in adults and 


a The skin in most of the Mescaleros, for instance, who live in a comparatively cold region, is lighter 
in color than in other Apache, even where there is no suspicion of blood admixture. Some of those 


of the younger generation who wear clothing and wash themselves regularly retain hardly moreofthe .- 


yellowish brown than can be found in some whites along the Mediterranean. 
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also in children, over the point of the nose, occasionally also along the 
groove under the nasal septum and about the nasal ale. Sweating 
hands are met with much more rarely than among whites. 

The hair on the head attains in the Indian adult, male or female, the 
length of from 1 to 3 feet (30 to 90 cm.). In certain tribes, as. the 
Navaho, fine long hair is rare; in others, for example, the Pima, it is 
quite common. The beard, as mentioned before (see chapter on Chil- 
dren), if allowed to grow, reaches the maximum length of from about 
14 to 3 inches (5 to 8 cm.) (pl. xxi). In many of the adults who go 
bareheaded the hair on the head becomes more or less brownish or 
rusty in color. This discoloration is usually somewhat irregular and 
most pronounced superficially. In those tribes in which only the 
women commonly go bareheaded the discoloration is 1 restricted 
to this sex. 

’ The nails, generally strong and healthy, presented no speed features. 
In old age tie toe nails are occasionally left to grow until they look like 
_ deformed, dull claws. 


SPECIAL SENSES 


Sight, hearing, smell, and taste in the adult Indian, so far as could 
be ascertained by the writer’s own observations, differ but little, if any, 
from the same functions in the whites. In the uneducated Indian with 
healthy eyes and ears sight and hearing are generally very good, but 
in no way phenomenal. Among the educated glasses are often neces- 
sary; and in some of the older persons the sense of hearing is more or 
less defective. 

Smell, though not naturally obtuse, is in no way especially exercised, 
and through habit the people become rather indifferent to bad odors, 
appearing to lack the faculty of perceiving them. 

A few observations were made with an esthesiometer on the sensi- 
_ bility of the skin, but owing to numerous difficulties the tests had to be 
abandoned. So far as they went they showed no marked difference 
from the condition ordinarily obtaining among laboring whites. The 
beard region was found to be less sensitive than the neighboring 
of the face. 


SLEEP AND DREAMS 


The adult Indian passes ordinarily somewhat more time in sleep 
than the civilized white man; but the writer is well satisfied by numer- 
ous observations that the Indian shows greater capacity than the aver- 
age white man for enduring loss of sleep without ill effects. It is 
almost a rule in ail the tribes to prolong ceremonies, dances, gambling 
parties, and other meetings throughout the night, and sometimes 
through several nights, or several nights and days. On such occasions 
some sleep is taken during the day, but it generally amounts to little; 
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yet the usual effects are seldom observable and never complained of. 
As to dreams, about all that can be said on the basis of the writer’s 
inquiry is that they are frequent and variable, and but rarely of a 
terrifying nature. ¢ 


MENTAL AND NERVOUS POWERS ° 


The mental powers of the adult Indians seen are generally good, 
but in no way extraordinary. Both men and women have very good 
memories, but they are not equally well developed in all directions, 
and even where developed they often depend on a definite sequence 
_in what is remembered. Their powers of perception are good, but 
their reasoning is rather slow; they show good powers of imitation 
and adaptability ;° their mental endurance appears remarkable in 
ceremonies and on other special occasions, but ordinarily they tire 
_ after an hour or even less of such moderate, though unusual,. brain 
exertion as they undergo while being questioned. Very dull, as well 
as especially gifted, individuals occur but rarely. Differences among 
individuals, between the sexes, and even among tribes are noticeable, 
but their range is somewhat less than among whites. 

_Nor is the nervous control of the Indian extraordinary. Often, at 
the beginning of the measuring of a subject, a perspiration broke 
out on him and the pulse became temporarily irregular. All the 
normal reflexes of the whites exist also and in about the same force 
in the Indian. ; 

Both the mental and nervous powers of the Indian could best be 
expressed in general by the term ‘‘healthy,’”’ the former being in . 
many directions in a more or less undeveloped condition. 


VARIA 


The manifestations of yawning, snoring,’ eructation, and flatus are 
all about as common in the Indian as in the white man. Sneezing,? 
however, is very rare and hiccough even more so. 


a Dreams are believed to be, in a way, realities. In the dream the soul leaves the body, travels, and 
has various experiences. According to an account given the writer by a Mohave, which agrees with 
the views common in most, if not all, of the Southwestern tribes, ‘the soul (in the dream) sees the old 
people, and sees or does many different things.” ‘It is possible that the soul after thus leaving the 
body, likes it much more where it has gone and stays there. In this case the body soon dies without 
any doctor being able to help it.” Dream revelations, especially those of certain persons, or if repeated, 
are believed in, being looked upon as the experiences, desires, or dictates of the soul, or the wishes or 
message of somne spirit, and have a considerable effect on the Indian’s thought and action. The 
people fear to have bad dreams, especially those of the dead. : 

b See also chapter dealing with general habits and character, and the enacel remarks on children. 

e A remarkable example of individual adaptability, as well as aptness, can be seen in one of the Apache 
at San Carlos. For many years the man has been wholly blind (from ophthalmia), but he walks about 
alone, rides a horse, and even a broncho, has built himself an adobe house, and shoes his horse alone. 
The man is less than 40 years of age, and for his intelligence was chosen as one of the judges of the tribe. 

_@ Moderate snoring is quite trequent and occurs even in the young. At San Carlos the writer saw a 
baby a few months old which was an habitual snorer; the cause of this could not be determined. 

€ When an Apache sneezes, ‘‘some one calls hisname.”’ Noisy eructation is indulged in, often without 
any restraint. 
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DIGESTION ~ 


A moderate degree of hunger is often and easily endured among 
the Indian adults. A loss of a meal or two is very frequent, particu- 
larly among the noncivilized, and is thought nothing of. On the 
other hand, as mentioned before (see Food, pp. 21-22) , the Indian’s 
capacity for food is quite large, and during feasts he may eat to a degree 
that among the whites would be considered excessive. The choice 
and preparation of food are in the majority of cases quite inferior. 
All this, which, with the general liking for fat, would severely tax 
ordinary powers of digestion, is supported with comparatively little 
difficulty by the full-grown Indian. Disturbances of the stomach or 
the intestinal tract are common enough, but they are generally of 
a light character, yielding readily to simple means of relief. Even 
in the children the digestive powers are strong, but excesses and 
improper diet have more effect than with the adults. (See Diseases, * 


pp. 175 et seq.) : 
OBESITY 


Especially well-nourished individuals, females and also males, occur 
in every tribe and at all ages, but real obesity is found almost exclu- 
sively among the Indians on reservations, who have recently changed 
their mode of life, becoming more sedentary in habits, with less of out- 
door exercise, and among adults of less than 60 years of age. There 
are differences in the proportion of fat individuals even among the 
tribes on reservations, and there are also differences in the relative 
frequency of the abnormal condition in the two sexes. Monstrous 
or truly pathological obesity has not been encountered. The weight 
of the stoutest individuals seen would not exceed 300 pounds (140 ke.). 

The tribes in which most stout persons were seen are the Pima, - 
Southern Ute, Papago (San Xavier), and Maricopa. The condition 
is quite rare among the Pueblos, who have been of sedentary habits 
since ancient times. The Navaho and the Yuma men are notably | 
lank. 

Among the Pima it is largely, but not exclusively, the women who 
grow very stout, and similarly among the Maricopa. Among the » 
Papago moderate obesity was noticed in some men as well as women. 
Among the Southern Ute the condition predominates to a marked 
degree in the men. (See pls. xxi, xx1II.) | 

The rdle played by food in the production of obesity among the 
Indians is apparently indirect. The Pima, Maricopa, and the San 
Xavier Papago had usually a sufficiency, if not plenty, of food, but 
the Southern Ute since known have been most irregularly nourished, 
even now frequently suffering from want. But the men in this tribe 
used to be hunters. This mode of life they had to abandon on the 
reservation, and it is probably the change from their past active 
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outdoor life to the present state of not a little indolence which is the 
prime cause of their obesity. 

Among the Mexican Indians throughout the region covered higher 
grades of stoutness have not been encountered. 


MENSTRUATION (IN ADULTS) AND CLIMACTERIUM 


The menses in Indian women differ in principal characteristics and 
duration but little, if at all, from those in healthy whites (see also under 
Observations on children). Scanty or very profuse or habitually pain- 
ful menstruation is heard of much less often among the Indian 
than among the American white women. At San Carlos the writer 
met a healthy Apache multipara who menstruated regularly and 
quite profusely eight to ten days every month, but there were gen- 
erally no severe pains or any serious after effects. 

The menstruating woman is generally to some extent tabued, and 
for this reason mainly remains about the house; but she observes no 
special precautions. There are no clear notions as to the nature 
and cause of the flow.° 

Recurrence of menstruation after the birth of a child, which shows 
much irregularity, was touched upon in the chapter dealing with 
labor, where detail cases are given. 

As to menopause, the almost general lack of accurate knowledge of 
age prevents any extensive inquiry with profit. From what could 
be observed and otherwise learned on the subject, nothing appeared 
that would indicate important differences between Indian and 
white women; complications of the period and pathological sequelz 
attributed to it are very rare in the Indian. 

In men the sexual and even the procreative powers are occa- 
sionally seen to be preserved at the apparent age of from 60 to 70. 


SENILITY 


The signs of age are believed by some to be manifested earlier 
in the Indians, particularly in the women, than among the whites. 
According to the writer’s observations, and comparing the Indians 
with whites living approximately alike, this idea is not correct. 
Among the Indians, both sexes show more often than among the whites, 
especially those of the cities, whom we are most accustomed to see, 
effects of rough outdoor life, and these are often accentuated by 
neglect of personal attire and cleanliness, but an actual earlier physi- 


@ {t is believed that if such a woman crossed a field its products would suffer thereby, etc. The cata- 
menial discharges are received into a fold of old cloth or into the infolded skirt (frequent among the San 
Carlos Apache). Some of the Hopi women, according to the local physician, introduced during the flow 
a piece of old calico into the vagina. The soiled articles are never washed or used again for any purpose. 
Among the Apache they are bundled up and put into or under bushes. Hygienic motives play little 
part in all these observances. 

> One belief is that the new moon is in some way influential; “that it makes the woman new,” 
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ological senility does not exist. This sets in very gradually, in a 
similar way and at about the same period of life as with average 
normal whites; and it follows a more natural course, the many debili- 
ties of age seen among the whites being certainly less frequent among 
the Indians. ps 

Advanced senility is seldom seen in individuals under about 70. 
It is characterized by some bending and emaciation of the body, iron- 
gray or yellowish-gray hair, and especially very numerous wrinkles 
on the neck and face. (Pls. xxiv, xxv.) There is wrinkling at the 
instep and particularly just below and above the knees, also about the 
wrists, the elbows, and in front. below the neck. Muscular strength 
is diminished, but many old individuals preserve not only a healthy 
appearance, but also capacity for walking considerable distances, 
carrying quite heavy burdens, long rides on horseback, and severe 
exertions at their ceremonies. A few individuals met with among 
the tribes visited had reached the age of at least 90 years, yet not 
one of these was either much demented or helpless; most of them, 
though poor in dress and other possessions, and occasionally neglected, 
at least partially provided for themselves or gained their subsistence, 
while all who were with their families helped the younger generation.” 
The teeth, which in general are less subject to caries than among 
white Americans, become much worn down, and some are lost by 
becoming loose, while the gums and. alveoli diminish through 
atrophy. Owing to the diminution of the alveoli and the adipose tis- 
sue, the chin looks more prominent, prognathism disappears, and the 
face is shorter. A peculiar feature is a decided increase in the nasal 
index, the nose apparently becoming both shorter and broader. The 
malar bones, the fat under which has largely disappeared, are mark- 
edly more prominent than at any other period of life. The eyelids 
lose their lashes and generally become narrowed, adhesions taking 
place at the canthi, particularly the external, through a low-grade 
chronic inflammation. Thesclera becomes markedly dirty yellowish in 
color, with reddish capillary streaks. The arcus senilis is well marked. 
The hair not only changes color, but also becomes thinner and bald- 


ness, though much more rare and less extensive than in white Ameri- 


cans, may be seen in some over the front or on the top. The 
breasts in women atrophy considerably and hang down like loose 
bags. The legs and thighs get smaller in both sexes, the latter so that 


2 At San Carlos many of the old people come regularly every ration day distances ranging from 1 
to 15 miles, and carry away on their backs their apportionment, weighing from 20 to 40 pounds. At 
home even the blind work at whatever they can. They help in cooking and with’children. At Talklai 
an Apache woman, old and completely blind, was found by the writer making a basket with cat’s claw 
decoration (specimen, with another made by her, now in the U. S. National Museum). A striking 
feature at San Carlos is the fact that many of the old women of the tribe are unusually short, measuring 
less than 5 feet. This was not noticed elsewhere. The whole form in such women issmall. The women 
of the present generation showin general stronger frames and higher statures. Probably the precarious 
life of the old Apache, with more scanty food and other privations, explains the change. 

» Snow-white hair or beard was not seen in any instance, 
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they no longer touch in their upper fourth in the median line, but 
leave a marked subpelvic space. No decisive evidence was obtained 
as to hardening of the arteries; it is certainly not common. 

With a still further advance in age the sight and hearing get 
weaker, the speech (mainly perhaps through the loss of teeth). becomes 
less intelligible, and the mind enfeebled, while the skull shows signs 
of absorption; these signs are precursors of the nearing end. 

Several of the phases of senility were studied in detail, as muscu- 
lar force, appearance of grayness, and baldness. The lack of proper 
age records was again felt severely and can be replaced only by ap- 
proximations. ; 

The data on muscular force were considered with that subject in 
adults. It was there seen that a decline in force takes place in numer- 
ous individuals even before 40, and is general and progressive after 
that age. The same conditions obtain among whites. 

Grayness.—Special attention was paid to this subject in fourteen 
of the tribes. A few gray hairs may now and then be seen on the 
Indians even in advancing childhood, but these are due to abnormal 
conditions affecting the individual follicles. Exceptionally the begin- 

ning of real, progressive grayness will be met with in young adults. 
In general, however, the decoloration is slower and of a less degree 
than in whites. There are many old individuals in whom the hair 
still retains in part-the original color. In some of the old Indians 
the hair is decolored irregularly, being gray and yellowish. The fol- 
lowing, data show the results of a direct examination in this line:? 


a The signs of senility in the Indian skeleton are as follows: The skull shows a worn condition and 
often extrusion (due to alveolar atrophy) of the remaining teeth, and absorption due to disappearance 
of both alveolar processes; rarely there is a characteristic bilateral anter6-posterior depression over the 
parietal bone at some distance from the median line, due to absorption of the diploé; and there is syn- 
ostosis of sutures. In the rest of the skeleton may be seen a general lightening of the bones, with 
thinning of the compact tissue; ossification of costal cartilages and ensiform appendix; marginal 
exostoses on long bones and especially on the vertebree, and occasionally a fusion of vertebre or 
pelvie bones through the marginal exostoses. 

> Detail data in the Appendix. 
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Grayness 
leant aN ae No gray hairs. Few gray hairs. Ae PONE 
Approximate age. examined. copeat 
Male. | Female.| Male. | Female.| Male. | Female. | Male. | female. 
20 to 30. years: . 
Apache... ..--..-- 32 12 32 1 es EE ea | 
Pueblosie cise s 46 21 46 D) ll I IRE 
Papago. .5-<--=- 29 11 22 1 y fi RE er a 
liedhen hye ae see aang 13 ‘| 12 7 1 |i. once. ibd See 
Maricopa. ...---- 10 10 10 OK. aye | 1 |... = =a ener 
Mohaves s-5<.-5- 13 5 13 B+ liane od cae alle eos Bote te oe on reso bee 
Sarit ies Seabee 13 2 13 SlPeee eae | ccsecle «|e 
NYS oe eee 19+|- cares HET oe Feet oc 1 |....2.05 . (ete ee ee 
Tarahumare..-.-. 9 “f 9 T | cee emcee 3} eal c cle nin | a teeta er 
Conrad laece sate ee 17 4 16 3 1 1 |- 2. 22oeeeh: Seeeeeete 
TATASCO Sass ess 26 8 25 8 I joc... ace. «| ee 
Ofonit! 46430 10 7 9 7 3 |... q.+-7]; Soar 
Aztee (Tlahuil- 
teG)i: <c-eee a= 23 11 22 il | RRM eens sc) eS 
246 | 103 13 2 lo 2S ci. cee ete 
95 | 98 5 2 | 2 sank cee ee 
3 B | avec lec loe eo ec eae = aoe 
32 12 1 L |. 2c2c eee eet 
7 9 3 2 1 1 
7 5 5 5 2 Ls 
8 8 5 2 Z 2 
Mohave: 2 S222. 9 10 5 6 2 4 Pest Sa seee 
Suing se eee 4 2 3 1 jG peeeereme ar sce il 
Y GQ ata sens I ede ge Se The SO ean ake ce isine aise eee "Sond eee 
Tarahumare....-. 4 i 4 | ee Pree 
Cota. - sek aes 3 9 i en ME A 
TATESCOS. owt cee 10 10 7 6 2 4 Tillery a ox 
Otomils.2 3.522% 6 5 5 1 1 3: 2.3 2a 1 
Aztee (Tlahuil- 
(oe) eencacksce 19 8 11 | 8 ig ee eee a 
Total Gaceexles;-/ 138 95 102 68 27 | 21 6 
Per cent...------ Pee beers Se Ales Soe 73.9 71.6 19. 6 22.1 6.5 6.3 
40 to 50 years: | 
il 6 9 1 2 | 134.2 cae 2 
22 20 12 | 6 8 11 74 3 
9 Aa ie ote = tees 1 4 2 5 1 
s 14 7 3 1 Fig enor 6 6 
Maricopa. ..-..--- 8 Ol aoe Se eee eters bile. eee 3 4 
Mohave. ....-.-.- 14 10 1 2 3 1 10 7 
Vwi eae sas ee 8 1 DAA Lit Ace Palle aie o's 4 1 
Vaqui......-+-2|--- 22. -se [eee ce eet fe ie eme oe fee 22 oe See |S= Sime -io ete te| ee ni le 
Tarahumate..... | i aE (ee Meee ih Stem IR iS <a 
Cofan so. -sen cee 17 3 10 2 Big ae ce 4 1 
TaTaSCO.2). =. )-21 8; 7 2 3 4 2 
Quomisee ee 15 Sait 2 4 2 5 
Aztee (Tlahuil- \ 
hee) [ey sis ex 8 8 5 1 3 2:22 See 5 
TU ieleiatw os ora se 135 81 50 19 44 25 41 37 
POL CONS Ao. = eee lesriet seas aeaeeeeee 37 23.4 32.6 30. 8 30.4 45.8 
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Grayness—Continued 


Number of sub- 


jects of thatage | No gray hairs. Few gray hairs. a eens, gray- 
Approximate age. | examined. | i 
ae ‘ = essen 
Male. | Female.| Male. | Female.| Male. | Female.| Male. | Female. 
50 to 60 years: 
ANBCHE. 222-2. -- 1 fea Jeveeeeee- 1 ne BS Se ee ee 3 
Pueblos.......-.. 19 6 | ee ae 5 2 13 | 4 
Papago. .-..-.--- 1 BML ae, es coe 9 ee A NN Re a 1 3 
IPH 2. sso =< - 12 13) | eae | Es 2 ee ane onl Dea ec 12 5 
Mavicopa........-- a FO ieee eS ey | aa Be ee ene | La be 7 3 
Mohave.....-..-- 9 Dee ee ee elles Set oe Sarl ena tel tes gas Bett 9 1 
SANG) ss 555 = = << CVD Se oN age is PEE Gee, Sra UE es <8 a en A EE seer 
soo eel ee SceelSe oongee 28) Boe oase ed EP osri sae RB seseeea|tedacaec 3" -| Sa araeeeeiS| lesa ares 
Tarahumare..... 9 yh Wo Slat Pla 7 js ee et 7 2 
Oprnacs.-sc----- Sip: 2a Aaa a eect Siam | Se alee Tae eane ae Tealsmeete ee 
PE PERSCO! a0 2 > - 6 Oeste. 2 nesses QE Giese ele 4 5 
OMOMMEr SH oc = 19 PN ie eore ere Ae eaten Seige s Aes 16 2 
Aztec (Tlahuil- 
HOC) eae o.oo 4 ie i ia | al by ge eRe sees 4 3 
i 99 | 34 toa ae 14 3 84 | 31 
LGN CPB ooo a pases eee eS i tL here cote te 14.1 8.8 84.9 91.2 
SUMMARY 
Grayness 
Number of sub- aoe 
jects of that age No gray hairs. Few gray hairs. Adv oe ARNE 
Approximate age. examined. . 
: Male. | Female.| Male. | Female. | Male. | Female.| Male. | Female. 
‘ Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per ceni.| Per cent. 
20 to 30 years........ 259 105 95 98 5 Pel See arta ae Sec Otro 
30 to 40 years........ 138 95 74 72 20 22 6.5 6 
40 to 50 years......-- 135 81 37 23 - 33 31 30 46 
50 to 60 years.....-.- 99 34° th Perea se 14 9 85 91 


It is seen from the above table that before the age of 30 (approxi- 
mately) the percentage of individuals beginning to be gray @ is very 
small, and that between the ages of 30 and 40, three-fourths, and 
between 40 and 50, more than one-third of the men and one-fourth 
of the women have no gray hair at all, or only so very little that 
they need not be considered. 

_ The differences between the tribes are not great enough to have 
particular significance. In individuals above 30 grayness seems to 
prevail slightly more in the females than in the males. 

Loss of hair.—Baldness, though not invariably a sign of aging, may 
best be treated in this connection. It is, in any form, very uncom- 


a The term ‘‘few’’ was used, in want of a better one, for all cases where stray gray hairs could be seen 
without a special search. 
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mon in Indians, particularly in adults below 50 and in the females. 
Even when present the condition is rarely pronounced. A special 
inquiry on this point resulted as follows: 


Baldness ~ 
Males. Females. 
No No. 
Tribe. sub- sub- 
jects Remarks. jects Remarks. 
exam exam 
ined ined | 
Apache. ...-- see ae 52 | No. 41, moderate, frontal.......-....-- SON eee cir = +2 ania Se Pete = = 
Preblosssearc-t. ce 60 | No. 25, some baldness, vertex; No. 40, 30 |..-. 02.20 Josette eee = 
some frontal baldness; No. 88, con- | 
siderable frontal baldness. | 
Pople oc eee oe 60 | No. 20, moderate anterior baldness; 30 |... 2. - > nen ee 
No. 32, bald, anteriorly; No. 46, some | | 
| anterior baldness. | 
ZAC Te yoy erecta tote Tope ata GO! ooo cic costae semis at ists eerie ee meet 30 |. - 2-5 + - eee 
PADAGOn.. tenes 50 | No. 9, slight baldness on top; No. 18, 30 No. 58, slight baldness on 
some thinness on top. | top. 
Pima ssste5- sare 53 | No. 11, some loss in front; No. 38, some- 30 |... ccs Soe 
what scarce all over; No. 49, some 
calvitia on top. ( 
Maricopa. ---.2---- 40 | No. 2, considerable stiperior baldness; bin Bee os ho eS 
No. 6, some scarcity over vertex; 
No. 16, some scarcity over frontal 
region. 
Mohave: cq... sess 45 | No. 38, moderate, frontal .......-....-- 26 |). .2.0.:-0520e eee 
Win Bees se 29 [ove cece ese eee e cece eee eect eee eee § | 2522.25 -.0ee ee eee 
WS, S22 sete ees IGS Ades seiae Aa Se ao cepe Oseisaee cee, ears eae cia 12 |... 22. 22.37 c eee ee eer eee 
Tarahumare.....-- | 23 | No. 8, some baldness over frontale ee, | 10 |... 25205 creer ee 
euichol. esse cee see eo BB 2 SS ce aha eck ear ee ee 19 |... a 
Core va. asteeeace 50 | No. 12, thinness, general; No. 20, some |. 10 |...--.--.-----------1-22------ 
thinness, general; No. 25, some thin- 
ness, general; No. 27, some thinness, 
‘i general; No. 34, thinness, general; 
No. 35, quite thin, especially over 
frontal; No. 39, thinness, general; 
No. 44, thinness, general; No. 45, 
slight thinness, general. 
TAYASCO sec esfees= > 50 | No. 4, many lost (not through pres- 80 |. 22-3250 
sure); No. 23, some lost over frontal \ 
and top. 
Otome ss -.t-a5 50 | No.5,a considerable number lost, front 25 |\.5.-. -:ap eee ie 
and vertex; No. 17, many lost; No. 28, 
many lost over frontal. 
ACCC 82S Pieter tr ark. 54 | No. 2, many lost over frontal bone; 30 |. ....-.-02 eee 
| No. 49, many lost over frontal bone. 


a Many men of this tribe show a thinning of hair over the frontal bone at the spot where passes the 
strap which holds the burdens they carry. Such baldness, being of mechanical origin, was not included 


inthe above data. 


The above table shows that out of 718 physically well-preserved 
males below. 65 years of age, 33, or 4.6 per cent, showed some degree 
of baldness; among 377 females there was but one who was slightly 
bald (2.6 per thousand). 
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_ As to location, in 13, or 38 per cent, of the total cases the calvitia 
was frontal; in 12, or 35 per cent, it was on the vertex; in 2, or 0.6 
per cent, it extended over both front and vertex, while in 7, or 2 per 
cent, there was general thinness. 

The largest proportion of cases was found among the male Cora, 
and in all these the baldness (thinness) was general. These wane 
do not carry burdens on the head or back. What influence syphilis 
or other diseases may have had, particularly in this tribe, could not 
be determined. 


X. NOTES ON SOCIAL ABNORMALITIES 


The foregoing chapter concludes the necessarily deficient physio- 
logical observations, and the writer will now approach the pathology 
of the tribes. In this connection it is necessary to touch on, first of 
all, the unpleasant subject of social abnormalities, which often have 
a direct connection with disease, injury, or even death. 


* 


ARTIFICIAL ABORTION 


Desire for and love of children are universal among the Indians. 
Nevertheless artificial abortion is practised among all the tribes vis- 
ited, and is told of by the older men or women without much hesi- 
tation. The causes of the practice are shame or fear in the unmar- 
ried, and among married women inability through poverty to provide 
for the family, or a loss of many previous children, or a desire to 
be rid of concomitant physical difficulties and necessary subse- 
quent cares. The occurrence is more frequent in the unmarried, 
- notwithstanding the fact that among most of the tribes early illicit 
sexual intercourse is not very uncommon and the additional fact that 
the bearing of children by unmarried women brings no particular 
discredit and is but a slight obstacle to future marriage. 

Nothing definite was learned as to the period of gestation at which 
abortion is preferably induced; but it seems probable that no efforts 
are made before the fetus has betrayed viability. The means em- 
ployed are mainly some form of direct physical violence applied to 
the abdomen; occasionally one hears of an ingestion of some ‘‘medi- 
cine.” In most instances it appears that the prospective mother is 
aided in the execution of her design by another woman, by a medicine- 
man, or by the husband. There was found nowhere much fear of 
serious bodily consequences, which suggests that these may be more 
limited than under similar circumstances among white women. . 


DETAILS 


Among the San Carlos Apache the means for induction of abortion 
are mainly mechanical (e. g., pressure, as over an edge of a box or 
a rock). Some of the old people are said to know a strong medi- 
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cine which produces the desired result. The attempt is always made 
in secrecy. 

Among the White Mountain Apache abortion is usually produced 
by leaning on a rock or a stout stick, or by manual pressure applied 
to the fundus of the uterus. 

Among the Mescaleros, according to information given to the writer 
by Dr. W. MeM. Luttrell Gn 1900 the agent of the tribe), as well as | 
by others, abortion was not very rare. For this purpose the women 
Swi allesred certain vegetal substances, particularly large doses of the 
fermented acid juice of the inner bark of the pine; or they tried to 
destroy the fetus by violent pressure upon the abdomen. In a few 
instances a stick or a bent wire was said to have been used, being 
introduced by another woman into the uterus; this practice was not 
heard of elsewhere, and it is possible that it did not originate with 
the Indians. 

Among the Jicarillas, according to Mr. Johnson, the agent, and 
Doctor Murphy, the physician of the tribe, abortion is but seldom 
practised, and only in the case of unmarried women. For this pur- 
pose certain herbs and plants found in that part of the country are 
used; what they are is a secret with the old women of the tribe. It 
is very probable that the herbs are aided by physical means. 

Among the Navaho, Hopi, and other tribes manual or bandage 
@ash) pressure is applied to the woman’s abdomen with the object 
of crushing or expelling the fetus. The Zufii woman drinks some 
decoctions, but if these fail, has recourse to pressure.® 

Among the Pima, as with some other tribes, there are remark- 
ably few half-breeds. It is said that this is partly due to the fact 
that in most cases where a woman becomes pregnant by a white 
man an abortion is induced. One well-known attempt of this nature 
occurred very recently (see under Infanticide, p. 166). Mr. Alexander, 
the agent, was told by the Indians of another case where abortion 
was induced by burying the woman up to her waist in the earth. 

In an eighteenth century Pima confessionary are the following sug- 
gestive questions: ‘‘Have you drank, from a. desire to kill the child 
lan you, sanari or anything else?” ‘‘Or have you placed (with 

the same object in view) a very hot stone upon your abdomen?” 
“Or have you lain for a length of time upon your front?iees Or 
have you lain a long time in the sun?” “‘Have you abstained for a 
long time from eating, wishing that the baby in you dies of hunger?” 
‘Have you aided another woman to kill her unborn infant?” 


a A restraining influence in this tribe is the belief that the woman who induces abortion is likely to 
lose the capacity of having more children. According to information given to the writer by Dr. E. J. 
Davis, the agency physician, so great is this fear that as soon as a mother becomes aware that her 
daughter is pregnant with an illegitimate child she at once assures her that all will be well and that 
she must not interfere with it. When the old women learn of a recent case of abortion on the ppert of 
a young woman, they place her at once in warm sand for ten days to prevent her “ drying up.’ 

A method favored in this tribe [Zufi] is for the woman to grasp her gravid uterus through the 
abdominal wall and twist and squeeze it until she succeeds in detaching the fetal connections. 
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Among the Mexican Indians the writer heard more about ‘‘medi- 
cines” and less about violence as a means of inducing abortion; 
but among most of the Mexican tribes observed, on account of their 
contact with whites and their adoption of Christianity: investigation 
of subjects of this nature is usually unsatisfactory. 

Among the Opata, according to Doctor Alderman, abortion is some- 
times attempted, principally from two causes—first, the rapidly in- 
. ereasing family without corresponding means of support, and second, 
the shame that comes to the unmarried women from having children. 
The old women give various roots and herbs which they claim are 
infallible. One is a tea made of rosemary and the “ocean arte- 
misia.”” They administer these, then place the woman on her back — 
and knead her abdomen until pains are brought on. Then they place 
her on her knees, take a position before her, and holding her by the 
hips, shake her back and forth with all their force, as in normal 
labor. If this is not successful the first time the whole process is 
repeated. 

‘ ARTIFICIAL STERILITY 


There is a very general belief among the Indians visited that sterility 
may be artificially induced. To produce this result’ the women desir- 
ing to have no more children take internally certain harmless substances 
(see chapter dealing with medicine), which to the Indian are repre- 
sentative of sterility. The San Carlos Apache believe that artificial 
sterility can be induced, but the means is fot generally known. It is 
supposed to be some variety of root. One of the women applied to 
the writer for a “medicine to make her have no more children.” 
When questioned as to the propriety of such a proceeding, the answer 
was that when one child after another is born and dies, or when a num- 
ber of children, one after another, are born dead, something should 
be done to end this unfortunate state of affairs. 

Among the White Mountain Apache a woman desiring to have no 
children, or to stop bearing, swallows now and then a little of the red 
burned earth from beneath the fire. This means, which is much 
believed in, is used mostly by the dissolute unmarried, but also by 
sickly or very poor married women. Some of the Huichol women 
drink a decoction of a certain plant to prevent childbearing. Cora 
women, for the same purpose, take internally the scrapings of the 
male deer horn. 


. INFANTICIDE 


Among the Apache, Pima, Mohave, Navaho, Zufii, and Tepecano, 
information was obtained from some of the Indians themselves that 
no deformed or monstrous child (though such are very rare) is allowed 
to live, and similar statements concerning other tribes were received. 
It is said that a deformed.child is smothered, or carried away and 
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left in the brush, or buried alive. But there are also instances of 
the purely criminal infanticide—of the killing of a normal child by its 
mother or some of her near female relatives. As a rule the child in 
a case of this kind is either a mixed-blood (with an American, or 
white Mexican, or, rarely, a negro father) or the mother is an unmar- 
ried girl, Roharned of her condition. 

One a the San Carlos men informed the writer that thie newborn 
infant who “has no father” (meaning a halfbreed) is sometimes thrown 
into brush and abandoned. Onespecific case was mentioned. Among 
the Mescaleros, according to one of the tribe, if a monstrous child is 
born—a very rare occurrence—it is killed. Half-bloods also in most 
instances are not allowed to live, being destroyed either by induced 
abortion, or by choking immediately after birth. The latter act is 
very infrequent and is effected by the grandmother or some relative, 
not the mother. 

Among the Pima, according to Chief Antonio’s sister, infanticide is 
rare. Quite recently one of the educated girls became pregnant by a 
white man. As the gestation advanced to near the end, she was 
observed to have a rope hanging from the roof, upon which she pulled 
herself up and then dropped down. On another occasion she was seen 
to run wildly against the door and strike it with her abdomen. Finally 
a live child was born, but it died thesame night. The cause of death 
was not learned. In another case, about 1860, a young mother 
killed a child 4 or 5 months old. She was ‘‘a bad woman who ran 
much with white men’ and eventually contracted syphilis and died. 
She was seen, to take her child with her on the road and while walking 
far from the village throw it up into the air and catch it... This she 
repeated several times until once she did not extend her arms and the 
child fell to the ground. It became unconscious and she went to the 
graveyard near by where she wanted to bury it. Just then it began 
to ery again whereupon she killed it, probably by choking, 

At Zufii five specific instances were heard of in each of which a 
newborn infant came to death through its mother. In two of these 
cases the children, born out of wedlock, were supposed to have 
been killed purposely very soon after birth. In three other instances, 
which may not have been intentional, the babies were suffocated by 
their mothers rolling upon them at night. 


CRIME 


The most frequent and most serious transgressions among the 
Indians here dealt with, at the present time, are deeds of violence due 
to intoxication. In their normal state the Indians will deceive and 
some will steal, and these lapses embrace by far the greater part of 
their criminality. Juvenile offenders of serious grade are rare, and the 
same is true of female adults, even if those spoken of in the preceding . 
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chapter are included. The motives of love, which among the whites 
are responsible for many serious transgressions, exist, with the excep- 
tion of jealousy, in less force and to less extent among the Indians, par- 
ticularly among the unmarried. The fewer wants of the Indian, and 
the absence of the habit of hoarding property, general among most 
of those of the Southwest and of northern Mexico, mean the lack of 
the principal incentives to theft and robbery. Neither is revenge, 
except temporarily, a very strong motive. It used to be considered 
obligatory among some tribes, including the Apache, to avenge the 
murder of one or more of their number by killing some of the enemy, 
but there is no evidence that beside this custom of war there existed 
within any tribe itself anything like blood vendetta. Among the 
predisposing causes to violence the first place belongs to jealousy, 
especially sexual, and the second to the sentiment of real or supposed 
wrongs. Ifsuch feelings are present and emphasized by liquor, they 
may result in a fight or murder. 

- According to the criminal statistics of the Eleventh United States 
Census, 1890 (Report on Indians, 96-97), out of about 130,000 Indians, 
there were confined in various prisons on June 1 of the census year, 322 
prisoners—307 males and 15 females. Of these, 166 were single, 138 
married, and only 4 were less than 15 years of age. The table of the 
offenses was as follows: 3 
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Of the above, homicides and assaults comprise 112 cases (36 per 
cent), offenses against property 88 cases (29 per cent), sexual offenses 
12 cases (4 per cent). The only category where the relative pe 
tion of female offenders is large is that of Intoxication. 

The information gathered more directly by the author was as fol- 
lows: Among the Southern Ute murders occur, though rarely; the 
‘remaining offenses comprise neglect of family, gambling, drinking, 
petty thefts, and sexual transgressions, also violations of the game 
laws. 

Among the Apache the principal offenses are wounding and 
killing. The following data from the ‘‘Judges’ book” at San Carlos 
reservation, cursed by the drug-tesvino habit, show the transgressions 
among that branch of Apache: 


Offenses among the San Carlos Apache, as recorded in the Judges’ book, during several 
years 


Killing horse. 

Fighting (several). 

Disorderly conduct (2 individuals). 

Fighting, and drinking tesvino (3 indi- 
viduals). 

Cutting a man with a knife. 

Carrying away a girl (after drinking). 

Drunkenness (many). 

Running away with a woman. 

Carrying away a married woman. 

Drinking tesvyino (many). 

Resisting a policeman. 

Making tesvino (many). 

Resisting a policeman and striking fit 
with a stone. 

Drunkenness and cutting hee husband 
with a knife. 

Beating wives (5 individuals). 


Stealing a pony. 

Adultery (2 individuals). 

Bringing whisky on to reservation. 
Branding pony that did not belong to him. 
Shooting a man (drunk). 


-Shooting in camp. 


Striking sister. 

Rape. 

Murder (2). 

Getting over the wall of a guardhouse. 

Woman stealing moccasins. 

Desertion of husband without reason. 

Desertion of wife and running beer with 
a school girl. 

Policeman shooting his prisoner for beat- 
ing the policeman’s uncle. 

Wife beating and attempting to kill a 
Navaho (drunk). 


The causes of divorces among the San Carlos people were recorded 


in 12 consecutive cases as follows: 


1. Incompatibility; both desired to sep- 
arate. 
2. Cruelty and nonsupport (on man’s 
part). 
. Desertion (on man’s part). 
4, Desertion (on man’s part). 
Desertion (on man’s part). 


oo 


ox 


6. Desertion (on man’s part). 
7. Beating wife. 
8. Desertion (on man’s part). 
9. Man unfaithful. 
10. Cruelty (on man’s part). 
11. Cruelty (on man’s part). 
12. Cruelty and desertion (on man’s part). 


In 1888, during a tesvino brawl among the Mescaleros, two men, two 


women, and a child were shot.* 


Since 1897, when the manufacture 


of native intoxicants was stopped among this tribe, transgressions 


aW. MecM. Luttrell, Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 289, 1900; see also Report on Indians, 


Eleventh Census, 1890, 151. 
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against the law have been very rare; in 1903, however, a man and 
his wife were shot from ambush, probably because they were 
suspected of witchcraft. 

During the writer’s visit at the White Mountain agency in 1890, a 
report came in of the wounding of two men in a drunken fight; and 
in this locality similar data could be multiplied. 

The men among all the Apache are very jealous of their wives, 
looking upon them as their property, and it is not rare, even to-day, 
for a jealous husband to maltreat his wife, beating her or even cutting 
her with a knife. Formerly the husband (or the women relatives) 
used to cut off the unfaithful woman’s nose, or to inflict more 
serious injury causing even death. Several old women each with but 
a stump of a nose may be seen at the San Carlos reservation to this 
day. An old man at White Mountain about seven years ago, in a 
fit of jealous rage, gouged out with his finger one of his young wife’s 
eyes. 
_ Among the Navaho crimes are rare, consisting of theft, desertion, 

and murder. In 1898 while the writer carried on investigations 
among this tribe; some Navaho robbed one of their chiefs, Vicente; 
such an occurrence, however, from all accounts, is very rare. The | 
Navaho steal stock from the Hopi, and on the border commit occa- 

sionally petty thefts from the whites; but the majority of the tribe 

are honest, as are most other Indians who have not suffered degrada- 
tion. A murder in the tribe occasionally takes place, followed by the 
suicide of the murderer. Before a married man kills himself ‘ he also 
wants to kill his wife or wives and children.” A prospector on the 
reservation would run a serious risk of being killed; otherwise whites 
are never terrorized, and there is no instance on record in which a 
scientific explorer has been in any way molested. A medicine-man 
who fell into disfavor was shot in 1900.- A few cases of rape were 
heard of. 

Among the Zufi, the writer was told by the whites who live with 
and near the tribe, of the killing by these people of two Mexicans. 
He also heard of the previously reported? torturing and executing of 
supposed witches. According to the informants, when an epidemic 
or persistent ill fortune visits the tribe, and even in individual cases, 
a suspicion arises that the affliction is due to witchcraft. A search 
is then made for the offender and the blame may fall upon some old, 
friendless man or woman or even upon a young person, who is pressed 
to confess the witchcraft. If he does so, it is said that he is simply 
exiled. Several such exiled Zufii live at the present time at Laguna 
and Isleta. If the individual does not confess, he is severely tortured 
and maltreated, and may be hanged or otherwise killed. 


- aSee Julian Scott, Report on Indians, Eleventh Census, 1890, 445, and especially Mrs. M. C. Stevenson’s 


_ . The Zufi Indians, Twenty-third Annual keport of Bureau of American Ethnology. 
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The Pima are very orderly, and instances of violence and even of 
theft are rare. According to their Sacaton chief, the people in the 
past believed firmly in witchcraft, a belief which led at times to the 
commission of murder. Medicine-men who were supposed to have lost 
their powers of healing or to have turned witches were executed.¢ 

The Tarahumare poison one another, though rarely, by adminis- 
tering a certain poisonous spider (uvar) crushed in tesvino. One 
of these spiders is said to be enough to kill a man. The campa- 
mala, an insect, may also be used for this purpose, but seems to be 
of doubtful efficacy. Sexual morals within the tribe are quite 
loose, notwithstanding which jealousy is violent and occasionally 
leads the husband to kill his wife. Such murder occurs usually when 
the man is intoxicated. Two homicides of this nature took place 
within the knowledge of the Tarahumare gobernador at Guajochic 
during the first five months of 1898. 

The Huichol fight among themselves when drunk, but very farely 
kill one another. Within recent years they jae killed @ Mexi- 
can, on the road to Santa Catarina. An individual of the tribe who 
becomes much disliked may be hanged or otherwise killed by the people. 
According to the nearest Mexican civil authorities,’ the Huichol are 
prosecuted for robbery, of which fhey are occasionally accused by 
some white settler. Among themselves thefts occur also. If the 
thief is apprehended he is permitted to make restitution or to pay the 
value of the stolen property. The Huichol are also prosecuted when 
it becomes known that they (authorities and population united) 
have burned or hanged or thrown from a cliff one of their tribe 
guilty of acts that are looked on in the tribe as sacrilegious or as 
witchcraft. Ordinary homicide is rare, for when the Huichol fight first 
of all they divest themselves of their arms (machete, bow, and arrows) 
and then only buffet one another and pull one another’s hair. Sexual 
crimes have not been brought to the attention of the Mexican 
authorities, but these occur in the tribe. 

Among che Cora, according to the local judge, crimes of violence 
are of first importance. There are also some thieving and rarely sex- 
ual crimes. . 

The most fennel transgressions among the Otomi (Tula district, 

Hidalgo) are homicide and assaults and stealing cattle.¢ Their 
violence is generally committed in drunkenness and often for trivial 
reasons. They fight with stones and also with knives. When 
arrested they generally acknowledge their crime, with all its details, 
and receive the sentence, even if it is canital punishment, with 


@ See Medicine-men, p. 224. 

bSenor D. Pablo Genaro Santibafiez, in Mezquitic, Jalisco. 
¢For much of the information regarding this subject among the Otomi, the author is indebted 
to Sefior Licenciado Ysaac Rivera, judge of Tula. 
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indifference. In the Ixmiquilpan district the proportion of homi- 
cides among the Otomi is even greater than among those of the Tula 


district.¢ 
SUICIDE 


Suicides occur among most of the tribes visited, but on the whole 
they are rare, especially among the women. 

No instance of death by suicide was learned of among the South- 
ern Ute.® . 

Among the White Mountain Apache one or more cases of self- 
destruction occur every year. The means vary. Some individuals 
accomplish their purpose by: means of a knife, others with a rope, gun, 
or poison, and some jump from a cliff. The main cause of self- 
destruction is despondency, or, as the Apache expressed it, ‘‘his 
people would not give him anything in his need;” ‘‘all her relatives 
dying, she would die also,” ete. A man may kill himself when his 
wife dies, or a wife may take her own life when her children die, 
and sometimes suicide occurs during intoxication. 

On the San Carlos reservation suicide is rare. Only two definite 
instances could be learned of by the writer. In one three men pr ison- 
ers who were to be hanged the next day strangled themselves in the 
prison by tying cords about their necks, while the second case, which 
occurred about ten years ago, was that of an old woman who had an 
altercation with her daughter and in the following night strangled 


herself with a rope. 


Among the Jicarillas suicide is infrequent. A man shot himself 
after having accidentally inflicted a wound from which he was threat- 


ened with slowly bleeding to death. 


Among the Navaho rare instances of suicide occur from destitu- 
tion, despondency, or drink. 

Among the Papago suicide is seldom heard of. The means are 
stabbing, shooting, and hanging. 
- Among the Pima suicide is rare. During his life Chief Antonio saw 
three such instances himself and heard of several others. All of 
these were men, and all shot themselves. 

No recent case could be learned of among either the Mohave, Yuma, 
or Zuni. 

Among the Tarahumare occasionally a despondent individual ends 
his life by hanging. 


an many of the less civilized tribes there are other forms of native punishment for crime besides 
that of death, which seem to be reserved only for those believed guilty of witchcraft. The most 
common punishment (Yuma, Tepehuane, Tepecano, Huichol, etc.) is castigation; another is 
incarceration with, or more often without, food and drink. Among the Huichol, in addition to all 
the above punishments, is found that of confining one foot of the criminal in a heavy perforated plank 
or log. The punishments apparently meted out to both sexes alike. 

6 On June 30, 1904, the agent-of the tribe reports ‘one suicide . . . the first one known among the 
Southern Utes.” Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1904, 174. 
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Among the Huichol suicide, though infrequent, occurs in both 
sexes. The cause is mostly jealousy, destitution, or domestic 
troubles. The usual method is by hanging. . 

Among the Otomi, Mazahua, and Aztec suicides are infrequent. 
The most common means is hanging. 

In no instance has the writer heard of a suicide by drowning. 


XI. MEDICAL OBSERVATIONS 


PATHOGENY 


Numerous agencies capable of affecting the Indian’s health have 


already been mentioned in other connections. 
Irritations of many kinds and an occasional graver disorder are 
caused by parasites and insects. The most troublesome of these 
pests, besides the ubiquitous mosquito, are various minute insects 
found in the warmer and wetter parts of Mexico that burrow into 
or under the skin. A large number of a species of mites are apt to 
cause fever, and individuals of another variety, which have a partial- 
ity for the toes, cause local suppuration which, if neglected, results 
occasionally in the loss of a toe. Fortunately the areas of distri- 
bution of these insects are restricted. They cause much suffering 
among the Huastec, east of the Otomi (Hidalgo) region. The bites 


of certain Mexican ants are very painful. Bites or stings of spiders, 


centipeds, scorpions, snakes, particularly the rattlesnake, and the bite 
of the Gila monster, which is of rare occurrence, are additional causes 
of painful and sometimes dangerous conditions. Scorpions, scarce 
in Arizona and New Mexico, abound in southern Sonora, Sinaloa, 
Durango, Jalisco, and Tepic, and stings by them are quite common. 
They are occasionally fatal to children and may cause death in 


debilitated adults. Venomous snakes are numerous only in certain 


localities and are more common in the wet than in the dry season. 
Bites by snakes other than the rattlesnake were not heard of, but 
those inflicted by the latter are not raré. The writer saw two Indians, 
one a child and the other an adult, recently bitten by rattlesnakes. 
Both of these recovered. He also heard of a number of similar cases 
among the Indians as well as among mixed-bloods and whites, but in 
none of these instances did the bite prove fatal. Recovery is usu- 
ally attributed to the administration of ‘‘medicine” or employment 
of other means, to be described later, but more probably it depends 


a The scorpion sting, which the writersonce experienced himself, produces locally an immediate and 
intense burning, then a moderate and slowly extending swelling and tumefaction, with numbness and 
a high degree of hyperesthesia of the parts near.the wound. In the writer’s case the numbness lasted 
several days and slight local dysesthesia was Ie1t much 1onger. Systemic symptoms in ordinary cases 
may be wanting, or there may develop a feeling of constrichon in the throat, accompanied with diffi- 
culty in breathing and an unpleasant sensation in the head. The initial symptoms are nearly the 
same in all, but the graver ones differ with individuals. The worst effects are said generally to follow 
the sting of the small white orreddish scorpion. A large black variety is feared but little. 
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on the nature, quantity, and place of introduction of the poison. 
Bites of the Gila monster, tarantuia,.and centiped, although much 
spoken of, are very rare and are probably never fatal: Intestinal 
parasites are heard of but seldom. 

The harmful plants of the region covered include, besides such 
vegetable poisons as aconite, datura, etc., and poisonous fungi, species 
that act only on some whites, as well as on some Indians, in a manner 
similar to poison ivy or sumac; and there are also plants that act, 
only on a somewhat prolonged contact with the skin, like canthari- 
des (vesicants). Of these plants the only ones that were occa- 
sionally heard of as having caused harm to anyone, without being 
administered as medicine or poison, were those that act by contact, 
principally species of Rhus. The Indians are sufficiently acquainted 
with the qualities of many of the harmful plants to avoid them. 
Tobacco is cultivated by some of the Mexican tribes (e. g., the Tara- 
humare) and grows wild elsewhere (e. g., in the Otomi region, 
Hidalgo), it is smoked by the men in all the tribes, but. nowhere to 
excess. The preferred way of using it is in the form of digarettes, 
_ made usually of a little tobacco and much corn husk. It is probably 
never the cause of any sickness. A species of datura is occasionally 
added to tesvino by the White Mountain Apache, and in another 
form is said to be used by the Walapai and the Zuni. Peyote is 
taken among most of the Mexican tribes, above all by the Huichol, 
and also to a slight extent by the Papago and Pima. Nothing 
apparently is known by the Indians visited of the use of any other 
narcotic plants. 

The dry season throughout is, naturally, the more healthful one. 
The diseases that develop during this season comprise milder forms 
of malaria, or calentura, numerous cases of ophthalmia induced mainly 
by flying sand, and in the colder localities a moderate number of 
affections of the bronchial system, lungs, and pleura. During the wet 
season malarial disorders become prevalent and more dangerous. 
Their frequency and gravity increase from the north southward; they 
are particularly serious along the lower stretches of the Pacific coast. 
Epidemics are more common and fatal during the rainy season, and 
the same is true of arthritic troubles and of gastro-intestinal disorders 

‘in adults and particularly in infants. On the whole, the rainy season 
is the period of danger to health and one of increased mortality. 

Irregular meals, imperfect preparation of food, and the nature of 
some of it, as the apparently much relished unripe fruit, give rise to 
frequent gastro-intestinal disturbances. 

Excesses in food and especially in drink, where they occur, are 
quite as prolific sources of digestive disorders as they are in whites, 
but serious consequences of either are met with but seldom. The 
Indian drinks readily to excess on all favorable occasions, and yet 
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there were seen, especially among the Arizona and New Mexican 
tribes, no such slaves to drink, such constant and craving topers, 
as occur among the whites. The conditions are worse in this respect 
among the Aztec, Otomi, and Tarasco, and it is there only that one 
meets with the alcoholic tremor, the mental obtuseness of the 
drunkard, and inherited nervous affections, due to alcoholism, in 
the progeny. 

Want of proper clothing, bed covering, and shoes in the women 
results undoubtedly in some physical discomfort, but on the whole 
does not seem to have the effect it might have on people accustomed 
to other conditions. The women go barefooted in any kind of weather. 
They were seen by the writer to wade thus in snow slush. They pay 
very little attention to wet and cold weather, and the children expose 
themselves to rain with much pleasure. Catarrhs sometimes follow, 
and the exposure is probably not always without ill effect on the 
female pelvic organs, yet really serious consequences seem to be rare. 
In several instances in the schools it appeared that the reverse 
condition, namely, a more abundant clothing than usual, had a bad 
effect on the health of the children. 

As to occupation, there is none among the male or the female 
Indians that leads to either disease or deformity. The carrying of 
water jars on the head by the girls tends to make their bodies straight 
and symmetrical.* It has no effect at all on the form of the skull. 

Contact with whites, besides leading to drunkenness, is responsi- 
ble for the introduction of venereal diseases, and where this contact 
is greatest, as in some parts of northern Mexico, it is chargeable with 
the spread of contagions. The lack of hygienic precautions is largely 
responsible for the spreading and sad effects of numerous diseases 
among the tribes. Among the most striking examples of this is the 
prevalence of ophthalmia and consequent blindness, and the spread of 
pulmonary tuberculosis. An irritation of the eyes results from the 
sand that is blown about during the dry season almost daily in some 
localities, or from the smoke within the dwelling, or from an infec- 
tion. In some individuals recourse is had to remedies, but more 
usually the eyes are simply cleansed and rubbed with a piece of any 
-convenient old rag, and the people continue to follow their usual 
vocations. The writer saw a middle-aged woman more than half 
blind through ophthalmia trying to cook for the family and to work 
at the same time in the smoky khuva on a basket, the price of 


a Little girls, naturally very playful, are early employed in helping in the household, particularly 
with the younger children, which they often carry on their backs. Owens (Natal Ceremonies of the 
Hopi Indians, Jour. Amer. Ethnol. and Archxol., 1892, 1, 164), speaking of the Hopi, thought this 
too severe a strain, tending to produce the numerous bowlegs he saw among the women. But this 
is anerror. The writer measured and examined more than 50 adult women of the tribe (one of the 
measurements taken being the maximum circumference of the leg, when generally the whole limb up 
to the knee was exposed), and also numerous girls, and did not observe a single instance of bowleg- 
gedness. He observed no case of stooping shoulders, or other acquired deformity, and did not see a 
tibia or a femur with abnormal curvature among either the Hopi or other Pueblos. 
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_ which was to bring needed provisions. No precaution is taken against 
communication of the trouble to others in the dwelling. Unless a 
’ white physician interferes, such cases are generally allowed to run their 
course, the end being often total blindness. The percentage of 
blind in some of the tribes is appalling. As to pulmonary tubercu- 
losis, a patient with the disease lies in the hut which is common to 
the family, and often in immediate proximity to other members. 
Next to him is usually placed a piece of a broken vessel, into which 
he expectorates, but often he expectorates simply into the ashes on 
the floor of the dwelling or out of the door. In eating and drinking 
he uses the same utensils as the other members of the family, and 
his food is the same. The family feels the gravity of the disease, 
but it is usually in absolute ignorance as to its nature and the 
danger of contagion. 

In general, ignorance among the Indians, as elsewhere, must be 
regarded as the most potent pathogenic agency. 


DISEASES AMONG THE INDIANS OF THE SOUTHWEST AND OF 
NORTHERN Mexico 


The subject of diseases among the Indians was approached through 
direct observation and inquiries and, near the conclusion of these, 
through an official circular requesting information on a number of 
important pathological conditions from all the physicians of the ies 
States Indian service. 

Direct investigation into disease among the Indians met with numer- 
ous difficulties not ordinarily encountered elsewhere. There is much 
distrust of the white man and shyness, especially on the part of the 
women, in his presence. Other impediments are the antagonism of 
the Indian medicine-men; the scattered condition of the people; the 
limited time for observation; and the difficulties of language and of 
obtaining accurate descriptions of symptoms. Besides it is very often 
impracticable to make the chemical tests and microscopical examina- 
tions essential to the proper recognition of numerous morbid condi- 
tions. These limitations prevented more or less effectually in the 
different tribes many desirable and detailed observations. Yet in 
numerous instances at least some of the distrust was overcome, and 
the writer visited the sick in their houses and had others come for 
medicine. Other sources of information were individuals who con- 
sented to be measured and the chiefs, resident physicians, or other 
authorities, from whom much was learned in response to interroga- 
tions. The records concerning the various tribes, though made in the 
main without preconceived opinions, and some of them gathered several 
years apart, show not a little uniformity. There are also special fea- 
tures with certain of the peoples, and these are likely to be increased 
in number and accentuated with the increase of knowledge. It is 
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hoped that the deficiencies in these records will stimulate further 
scientific inquiry into the subject wherever opportunity offers. 

The Southern Ute are subject to various digestive and pulmonary ~ 
disorders, including consumption. Insanity is very rare, and-no one 
could tell of having seen a case of epilepsy in the tribe. Convulsions 
in children occur. There are but few cripples, and in every case 
seen the deformity was due to some accident. Many children die 
from ‘‘colds” and intestinal diseases. The cases that came under 
the writer's observation consisted mainly of more or less chronic dis- 
orders of the digestive organs; there were also several cases of cough, 
one of pulmonary tuberculosis, two of enlarged prostate, several 
instances of sore eyes, and a fracture of both bones of the forearm. 
Syphilis and gonorrhea exist, but it was not possible to ascertain to 
what extent. There was no trace of rachitis or of any pathological 
cranial deformation. =. 

Among the Apache in Arizona and New Mexico the disease that is 
assuming the greatest importance is pulmonary consumption. There 
isscarcely another tribe in the Southwest or in northern Mexico in which 
tuberculosis is so prevalent. On the San Carlos reservation, among 
a population of a little more than 3,000, there occurred from 1901 to 
1903, according to Dr. R. H. Ross’s report to the Indian Bureau, 255 
deaths, of which 95, or over 36 per cent, were due to different forms 
of tuberculosis. The writer found tuberculous glands or recent scars 
due to them in more than 6 per cent of the school children at San 
Carlos. ‘ 

Among the Mescaleros the conditions are even worse. The deaths 
and causes of death among this people, who number about 450 indi- 
viduals, during the five years ending July, 1903, were, according to 
Dr. W. Harrison’s report to the Indian Bureau, as follows: 


SCHOOL CHILDREN 
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_ @ All boys, 
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During the writer’s stay with this tribe in the early part of 1905 
several of the school children suffered with various forms of tuber- 
culosis, two dying of tubercular meningitis. 

On the White Mountain (Arizona) reservation cases of tuberculosis 
are less common, but are more frequent again among the Jicarillas (see 
the statistical portion of this chapter). 

Both epilepsy and insanity are occasionally encountered among the 
Apache. The writer’s Apache interpreter at White Mountain (Ari- 
zona), about 35 years old, had known personally five epileptics—three 
young men and two young women. Dr.S. D. Bell, in 1900 the White 
Mountain (Fort Apache) agency physician, during the time of his stay 
on the reservation, saw two cases of epilepsy, both in young men, 
and three of insanity—one in an old man, one in a middle-aged man, 
and one in a schoolboy; information was also obtained of one middle- 
aged man and one child imbecile. Insanity in the female sex was 
said to be very rare, as among other tribes in the Southwest and 
northern Mexico. 

One of the writer’s White Mountain Apache guides had a boy who, 
from nervousness, could not eat the red-fleshed pitahaya; ‘it looked 
to him too much like blood.” 

It was denied that the tulipi causes any sickness, although an excess 
of it induces vomiting. The after effects are weakness and headache, 
but these seldom last more than half a day; there is no loss of appetite, 
rather the reverse. In nursing women there seems to be no great 
effect on the quantity of the milk, but the writer has seen nursing 
infants who were made more or less sick by such milk. 

On the San Carlos agency there were, in the early part of 1905, two 
old men partially insane. One of these was entirely harmless, and was 
said to have “pretty good sense,’’ but would often walk about singing 
aloud and acting queerly. He was laughed at by the others, and 
took this ridicule good naturedly. The other man was also quite 
harmless, but was said to have a tendency to steal and also delu- 
sions. The writer observed both cases and diagnosed them as light 
forms of dementia. 

A San Carlos man was seen who had paresis of both legs. He could 
extend and contract his limbs, but could not stand up. He had fallen 
from a horse a number of times, but did not connect any of these 
accidents with his ailment, which began very gradually about seven 
_ years ago. The condition of the patient at the present time is about 
stationary. 

As to nervous affections in children, there were in January, 1905, at 
the San Carlos school, four of the larger girls who suffered from 
nervous spells which, from the description given, were hysteria. The 
attacks, according to the matron, were in all quite alike in the main 
particulars. They began with crying aloud and profuse shedding of 
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tears; then there would be excitement, or a stage of semirigidity. 
In no case was a real loss of consciousness or a total loss of self-control 
noticed. One of the girls, after some preliminary crying .or excite- 
ment, would throw herself on her bed in a sort of stupor. Two other 
girls each had once a spell of a similar nature. The girls, in general, 
seem to be well acquainted with the condition. They are not fright- 
ened by it, but when a case occurs run to the patient, press hard into 
the pit of her stomach, and rub.her wrists and eyes. Several girls 
at the Rice school had occasional ‘crying spells,” but no motor 
symptoms, 

No case of chorea was noticed in either the San Carlos or the Rice 
school, and but one of an apparently organic nervous trouble (Rice 
school), which consisted of a form of aphasia in a half-grown girl. 
At San Carlos a Mohave (Yavapai) child about three years of age 
was ina partially palsied condition, as a result of the severe labor 
attendant on its birth. Up to about 11 years of age incontinence of 
urine, apparently of nervous origin, is occasionally met with in the 
Apache and other tribes, in children of both sexes; the trouble dis- 
appears without treatment. 

Among the Mescaleros a high-grade imbecile boy was seen, about 12 
years old. His father was dead and his mother a consumptive. The 
mother says that the boy when about 8 months old was frightened by 
a whirlwind and became as he is. Two other feeble-minded boys 
were heard of. 

Among the Jicarillas there were in 1903, according to Mr. Johnson, 
the agent, several deaf and dumb children. These children, although 
born of apparently healthy parents, have been thus since birth. In 
1904 there were in the tribe two insane men—one 35 and one about 45 
years of age. One of these became insane through drunkenness. 

Among the White Mountain Apache, and to a less extent among the 
Jicarilla Apache, goiter occurs, but no case of this affection was seen 
or reported among the San Cacia or the Mescaleros. No information 
of cretinism could be obtained. 

One boy was found on the San Carlos ee: having a partly 
anterior and partly lateral spinal curvature apparently of tuberculous 
origin; he did not appear to be a full-blood. 

Smallpox scars are comparatively rare among the Apache; this is 
rather strange in view of the former extensive contact of the tribe 
with the Memeats Pneumonia and bronchitis occur in all branches 
of the people, and the same seenis to be true of malaria. 

A case of apparent elephantiasis of the scrotum in a San Carlos 
Apache was observed in 1904 by Doctor Ross, the San Carlos agency 
physician. 

Affections of the breasts or nipples incident to nursing are much 
more rare among all the Apache than among white women. Pelvic 
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affections are also rare. A San Carlos woman had uterine and lum- 
bar pains in the seventh or eighth month of pregnancy; she had 
suffered in a similar manner for about a month before her previous 
child was born; though wanting relief she would not be examined. 

In only one small child on the San Carlos reservation, out of about 
500 seen, were there present distinct. signs of malnutrition, and none 
such was met with among the other Apache. 

The Apache school children complain little of itching in any part 
of the body; but the spines of the xez cactus (Opuntia leptocaulis) 
often produce a hard swelling that itches. Among the larger boys in 
the San Carlos school four cases of gonorrhea occurred within a year; 
there were none among the girls. 

Impetigo contagiosa in children is quite common among all the 
Apache. It seems to occur in all parts of the body. A Mescalero 
girl was seen who was much affected with it about the ears, and a 
small abscess developed in the right cheek. A case of herpes zoster 
was seen in a Mescalero about 75 years old. Numerous cases of warts 
on the hands existed at the time of the writer’s visit among the 
Mescalero school children. 

Among the Walapai, stomach and intestinal disorders were found 
to be common in the adults as well as in the young; in this respect 
the school children fared much better than those in the camp. Con- 
sumption is not rare, and according to Doctor Perkins, the agent, it 
is sometimes very rapid in its course. In one case which the Doctor 
noticed, the patient succumbed in two months. At the beginning of 
1902 an epidemic of pneumonia developed among the school children; 
it was attributed indirectly to the introduction of steam pipes and 
more abundant clothing. In the early part of 1904 an epidemic of 
measles visited the school and spread to the Havasupai, causing a 
large number of deaths among the children. Venereal diseases are 
not rare in the tribe, but reliable data were not obtainable. 

The Navaho, except perhaps those around Fort Defiance, are a 
healthy tribe. The country they inhabit is among the most salubri- 
ous regions in the Southwest. The most common disorders in the 
tribe are those affecting the digestive tract. Like other Indians, the 
Navaho have learned within recent years to make an inferior kind 
of bread in which they use much cheap baking powder; besides this 
the bread is not baked well, and being eaten in large quantities 


indigestion necessarily results. 


The increasing use of large quantities of black coffee must also have 
a bad effect. Headache, not infrequently complained of, and ver- 
tigo, prevalent to some extent, are probably largely due to disturb- 
ance of the digestive organs, although they sometimes follow pro- 
longed exposure to the sun of the habitually uncovered head. Signs 
of syphilis, especially the tertiary signs, are very rare. The writer has 
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treated or observed one case apparently of typhoid fever, one of mitral 
insufficiency, one of infantile paralysis, and one of a moderate degree 
of dementia and light tremor (in an old man); no other nervous 
diseases, or insanity, idiocy, epilepsy, or rachitis, were encountered. 
Tumors are said to occur, though they are rare; and the same is true 
of female diseases of a serious nature. Rheumatic pains, particu- 
larly in the lumbar region, are quite common in elder people. They 
lead occasionally to stooping. Whooping cough occurs in children. 
In 1897 there was an epidemic of smallpox. Malaria is not common; 
however, the writer had occasion to treat two plain, though not very 
severe, cases of intermittent fever. Simple ophthalmia and irritation 
of the eyes are quite common. Chronic ophthalmia, granular lids, 
and narrowing of the orbital orifice by adhesion proceeding from the 
canthi, are met with in some of the aged. Total blindness is very 
infrequent. Some young men between 18 and 25 suffer with facial 
acne. According to Mr. Wallace (formerly a druggist, now with a. 
trader on the northern part of the reservation), the Navaho, like 
other Indians, expose themselves much in winter; as a result colds 
are frequent, and being generally neglected, lead sometimes to more 
serious pulmonary troubles. Not a few children die each winter 
from the results of exposure and other privations, and in summer 
from the eating of unripe fruit or other injurious food. 

The most common diseases among the Hopi are ophthalmia and 
gastro-intestinal disorders. The ophthalmias are most often directly 
or indirectly the result of irritation produced by wind-blown sand. 
The fine sand enters the eyes, and as these are generally rubbed with 
unclean hands or pieces of clothing inflammation is soon produced 
and kept up. As a result, a comparatively large number of persons 
become more or less blind. Gonorrheal ophthalmia and trachoma are 
met with also. There is some rheumatism, which, however, does not 
lead to any deformation. Senile arthritis, causing stiffness of the 
spine and stooping, is also met with. At the writer’s visit there were 
on the first two mesas at least five cases of pulmonary tuberculosis. 
In every case the disease was of the active type and attended with 
considerable sweating and high temperature. Among the women of 
Mishongnovi four cases of goiter were seen and others were heard of, 
but in the other Hopi villages the writer found but one case of this 
affection. Chiefs Hani and Caloqui assured the writer that, at the 
time of his visit (1900), there were no insane, idiot, deaf and dumb, 
congenitally blind, or congenitally deformed, persons among the Hopi 
on the First mesa, but there were several imbeciles in the other 
villages. An epileptic lived there some years ago, and another was 
learned of at Oraibi. One man living on the First mesa was partially 
deaf (cause unknown), and one had defective speech. 

Of diseases among the Hopi children there were seen several cases 
of favus, three of chicken pox, three of dry eczema, two of scrofula, 
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one of strabismus, numerous instances of conjunctivitis and some of 
cough; none of congenital syphilis, spinal or limb deformation, or 
rachitis. 

Among the Zufii the most prevalent and fatal diseases are those of 
the intestinal tract (enteritis of different forms but not typhoid), 
pneumonia, tuberculosis (particularly pulmonary), and various infec- 
tions. Some cases of diphtheria developed in the winter of 1901-2. 
Smallpox occurs occasionally and is very serious; 250 Zuni died of 
it in winter of 1898-99, and it has been the chief cause of the decrease 
of Zuii population. The writer has seen many lighter gastro- 
intestinal disorders, some chronic arthritis (in the old), and numerous 
sore eyes; also a case of hard but painful ventral tumor in a woman 
of middle age. According to the official report of Mrs. J. A. Palin, 
field matron, there occurred among the Zufii in the fiscal year 1901-2, 
51 deaths; during the year 1902-3 there were 56 deaths (18 babes, 
13 girls, 10 boys, 6 women, and 9 men), of which 3 were due to 
diphtheria, 3 to consumption, and the others chiefly to influenza 
with complications, and intestinal diseases. One case of varicose 
veins (moderate degree) was seen in an elderly woman, and she 
said that some other women were similarly afflicted, though the 
cases were not severe or numerous. Only one individual was learned 
of, a full-blood boy 9 years old, who was apparently congenitally deaf 
and dumb. The writer could find no epileptic, though epilepsy has 
occurred in the tribe. 

In 1900 there was in the Zufi village a girl ‘‘exhibitionist,’’ who on 
several occasions stripped herself nude and thus ran about in public. 
Information was obtained about one individual, a man of about 25 
years of age, with a mild form of insanity. Another young man, 
healthy at the time of the writer’s visit, has had several spells of recur- 
rent mania. No idiots exist or have been known in the tribe, but 
light degrees of feeble-mindedness occur now and then. Twelve blind 
individuals were found; in all the condition had been acquired 
through smallpox or inflammations. Venereal diseases exist, to 
what extent could’not be ascertained. Serious tertiary signs were 
seen in none, those of congenital syphilis probably in one. - 


‘@ According to Mrs. M. C. Stevenson, a case of lupus or epithelioma exists now in the tribe in a woman. 
Mrs. Stevenson believes that perineal lacerations are frequent. 

The following letter was recently received by the writer from Dr. E. J. Davis, the Zuni agency 
physician: 

“During the two years of my stay among the Zuni I have gained but little direct knowledge concern- 
ing diseases among their women. I am rarely consulted in cases of gynecological lesions. They are 
not, I feel safe in saying, as prevalent among these people as among American women. 

““The men seem to be free from the ravages of venereal diseases to the extent with which many other 
tribes are cursed though they are occasionally infected. I have not seen an acute case of syphilis. 
The prevailing diseases are gastro-intestinal; affections of upper respiratory tract in winter season; 
and alarge number of cases of simple conjunctivitis. The children have, in addition to the above, a 
number of cutaneous disorders, prominent among which is impetigo contagiosa.” 

See also Yarrow, H.C., Medical Facts relating to the Zufti Indians of New Mexico, Rocky Mountain 
Medical Review, Colorado Springs, 1880-81, 1, 191. 
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The Papago appear to be healthier people than some of the other 
Southwestern Indians. - In 1902 there were no blind, deaf or dumb, 
idiots, epileptics, or hunchbacks in the San Xavier disttee There 
was one insane. No one of the informants could tell the writer of a 
person afflicted with goiter. Pulmonary tuberculosis is well known 
and feared, but cases of the disease are not numerous. 

Among the Pima tuberculosis in its different forms, including scrof- 
ula, is quite frequent. According to an estimate made by the writer 
while with the tribe in 1905, there are about three persons, mostly 
young,? with developed pulmonary tuberculosis, to each 1,000 per- 
sons in the tribe. Deaths due to tubercular diseases of all classes are, 
according to Dr. A. E. Marden, the resident physician, more numerous 
than those from all other causes combined. According to statistics 
submitted by this physician to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the 
sanitary condition in the Pima boarding school from 1898 to 1903 was 
as follows: 
1898-1899—Pupils, average, 175. 

Epidemic of measles, 150 cases, 1 death. 
1899-1900—Pupils, average, 180. 

Epidemic of measles, 53 cases, no deaths. 

Pneumonia, 4 cases, no deaths. 
1900-1901—Pupils, average, 240. 

2 deaths from tuberculosis. 

2 deaths from enteric fever (typhoid). 
1901-1902—Pupils, average, 275 to 325. 

2 epidemics of grippe, 75 and 32 cases, 2 deaths. 


Epidemic of enteric fever, 24 cases, 3 deaths. 
3 deaths from tuberculosis. 


Besides the above, there occur among the children a moderate num- 
ber of cases of trachoma, numerous instances of conjunctivitis in all 
forms and quite numerous instances of impetigo contagiosa. During 
the writer’s first visit at Sacaton in 1902 the disease list of Dr. W. K. 
Callahan showed the following cases treated, and the order in which 
they developed, during the month of January: 


Case. Disease or injury. Case. Disease or injury. 

BOy fs2\-ceeae Dental caries. Man oa eer Psoas abscess. 
INRA oe teres Acute dysentery. : sGOMS ae. m2 Tubercular glands in the neck. 

GO? arlene Influenza. Woman......- Dental caries. 
Baby boy.----- Capillary bronchitis. . GO see 25-25 La grippe. 
Woman......-.- Diabetes. GO'. Se cse se Hysteria. 
Man. Soest tes Laryngitis. Child, male...) Capillary bronchitis. 
Woman......-. Acute dysentery. Mans. = sen Felon. 

3 0 ee ete Phthisis. Child, male..-.| Diarrhea. 
Mans. s62-2 59. Retention of urine, enlarged pros- || Man........-- Lacerated hand. 

tate. Woman....... Thorn in the palm of the hand. 

Woman..-....- | Angina pectoris. Man J sceeceee La grippe. 


a Of four consumptives seen at Sacaton in 1905, one was‘a boy about 10; two were girls, one about ni 
_12 and the other about 18; and one a boy about 19 years of age. : 
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Case. Disease or injury. Case. ' Disease or injury. 
Meigs soa. clans Wire cut of hand. Child, male...| Lichen. ~ 
Child, male....| Tubercular hip disease. i. Ks Se Granular lids, chronic. 
MOmeraes < Impetigo. Boys esters Acute dysentery. 
Miss certs iat ci. -:= Conjunctivitis. Woman......- La grippe. 
dom. s.-- Trachoma. Gosse-te2 Dental caries. 
Child, male....} La grippe. Gill stes= = oe Foreign body in the eye. 
sera. - = _ do. WUE Beonoee General anasarca. 
Mame eee. Dental caries. Ga ee oe Tonsilitis. 


Of rarer diseases there existed among the Pima one case apparently 
of elephantiasis of the foot and one case of marasmus. Chief Antonio 
recollects but a small number of imbeciles and insane in the tribe; a 
few of the latter exist now. One insane man developed a desire to 
kill his wife and then ran away to the hills, but was not violent. Later 
on he recovered. It was apparently a case of mild, acute mania. 
Chief Antonio never heard of any child in the tribe born blind or deaf. 
He knew of one case in which a child never learned to walk. 

The Pima say that if a stalk of the bush cul-ick-wn-ek (Dondia suf- 
frutescens) wounds a man and is not promptly removed, it is liable 
_to give rise to blood poisoning and may have fatal results. The 
ha-wan tatat (‘‘crows’-feet’’: Phacelia, probably infundibuliformis) is 
a plant growing on the flats along the Gila, contact with which is 
followed by inflammation of the skin. The Pima say that when it 
touches the naked legs or arms it produces sores which, though they 
do not extend beyond the parts that came in contact with the plant, 
will last from three weeks to a month before they heal. 

The Sacaton midwife and medicine-woman says that female disor- 
ders of a serious nature are uncommon. One of her patients, an old 
woman, had an umbilical hernia. Such a hernia, usually of small 
dimensions, is found occasionally in the little children of this tribe, as 
well as among the Maricopa. Breast affections are very infrequent; 
rarely an abscess develops in the side of the breast. 

In children foul breath is met with remarkably seldom (the same 
applies to the other tribes examined). Within three or four years 
there were three cases of chorea among the school children at Sacaton. 
Only one of the schoolgirls, and she probably a half Mexican, was 
known by the present matron to have had some form of hysteria. 
_After crying this girl became rigid, remaining so for some time. Cry- 
ing spells occur occasionally in others, but are usually controllable; 
they are not attended by motor derangements. Complaints due to 
menstruation among the schoolgirls are rare; occasionally, however, 
a girl will complain of pains during the period. In four of the school- 
girls and one boy there were found quite large scars on the head on 
which the hair did not grow. These are said to have been produced 
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in early childhood by sores, probably bad cases of impetigo, which are 
common outside of the school. 

Yellowish teeth, front teeth discolored, and multiple small pits in 
the enamel were seen in quite a number of the Pima school children 
of both sexes. In none of these were there any other signs of mal- 
nutrition or rachitis. There was no case of skull deformity due to 
premature synostosis or other pathological agency. In fact, no case 
was observed among all the Indians examined, though rare instances 
of such deformities are encountered among Indian skulls. * 

Of the Mohave, especially those about Needles, many suffer from 
various minor disorders of health. The most common complaints 
are those of the stomach and intestines, and muscular rheumatism. 
Serious pathological conditions are not often seen. Venereal diseases 
are said to prevail, but indications thereof on the exposed parts 
are very rare. Occasionally a woman dies within a week or two after 
childbirth. An epidemic of pneumonia developed at the Fort Mohave 
Indian school in 1901 which was commonly attributed to the order 
requiring the Indian children. to wear shoes. An instance of her- 
maphroditism occurred among the Mohave north of Needles within 
the memory of the writer’s native informant.* 

From all that could be gathered, under adverse circumstances, about 
the Yuma, it appeared that the most prevalent diseases among them 
are malaria, a number of cases of which occur in persons of all ages 
after each annual overflow of the Colorado (May or June), and vene- 
real troubles, acquired mostly from whites about Yuma. One young 
man was seen in an advanced stage of acute pulmonary tuberculosis. 
The same year (1902) the agency physician reported two cases of 
the disease among the ‘‘uneducated”’ contingent of the tribe, and he 
also speaks of two cases of scrofula, with five or six of malaria, 
among the children in the school. The most common minor com- 
plaints are of the gastro-intestinal tract. In the school children 
there were very few cases in which even a suspicion of congenital 
syphilis could be entertained. If the disease is' as frequent in ~ 
adults as it is thought to be, it is probable that, owing to the effects 
of the disease and neglect, most if not all babes affected by syphilis 
die in utero or during infancy. There was very little sickness among 
the school children at the time of the writer’s visit; but one 
advanced case of tubercular glands of the neck and a A instances 
of eczema and impetigo were tou 

The most common disorders among the Opata are those of ihe 
digestive system. In infants they are often dangerous. Malarial 
fever is also prevalent. Among 22 women from San Miguel valley 
whom the writer measured, 7 had goiters. In two cases the en- 


aSometimes a ‘““ woman wants to be man.’’ She is “‘just naturally that way;’’ they know of no 
other cause. Similar cases, also instances of men dressing in the garb of women, were heard of in 
other tribes. 
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largement was unilateral (on the right side) and in five bilateral (all 
larger on the right). The natives have no definite conception as 
to the cause of this disease and no knowledge of how to cure it. It 
has existed in the general region for a long time.? All but one of 
the goiters seen were of moderate size. .No case of the disease was 
observed among the men, but the writer was told it occurs in them 
_also, though much more rarely than in the women. Venereal dis- 
eases are said to be quite common, but destructive syphilitic lesions 
on the exposed parts of the body are rare. Rickets is unknown 
among persons of pure blood. Pulmonary tuberculosis occurs, but 
is not prevalent. It seems to attack the half-breeds oftener than 
the full-bloods. Insanity and idiocy are said to be very infrequent. 
In his many years of experience with the Opata, Doctor Alderman, 
the American physician-miner at Tuape, knew but one insane person 
(a man with a delusion that he owned everything) and but a single 
feeble-minded individual. No information could be obtained about 
children born blind or deaf. The only cases of serious nervous 
disease learned of were one of paralysis agitans in a woman addicted 
to the use of liquor, and one of long-present choréic movements in a 
male subject.? _ 

The Yaqui seem to be remarkably healthy, as they are a sturdy 
people. Along the valleys, particularly during the midsummer 
rainy season, there occur among them, as among the Mayo, numer- 
ous calenturas or ‘‘fevers,” probably of malarial nature. No 
goiter or deformity was seen in the tribe, and, as among the rest 
of the Mexican tribes visited, tuberculosis is infrequent. 

Owing partly to the unhealthful lowlands in which many of them 
live a portion of the year and partly to the irregularity of their 
lives, with the too frequent use of tesvino, the Tarahumare are 
subject to numerous disorders. The most common of these are 
affections of the digestive organs, and the next in frequency are the 
frios or calenturas (various forms of malaria). An affliction much 
spoken of and often fatal is dolores costales (the term probably in- 
cluding both pleurisy and pneumonia). Contagious diseases, par- 

ticularly variola, visit the people occasionally and are much feared. 
Venereal diseases are occasionally introduced, but the people guard 
against them. Insanity is very rare, but cases of temporary mental 
aberration following drink are well known. Deaf and dumb indi- 
viduals occur in the tribe, but it was not possible to learn whether 
the condition was congenital or acquired. Blindness is more fre- 
quent and is mostly the result of smallpox or injury. Consumption 


a“ The [water of the] Oposura is supposed to be productive of the tumour in the neck, called in 

' Switzerland the géitre. The Saguaripa, and many other streams in Sonora are thought to produce 

similar effects.” Hardy, Travels in the Interior of Mexico in 1825, 1826, 1827, & 1828, 443, 1829. ‘The 

_ Opatas of Oposura are disfigured by goiter, but this disease seems to be confined within 3 leagues of 
the town.’’ Bancroft, Native races, I, 588. 

b See Notes on the Indians of Sonora, Mexico, American Anthropologist, n. s., VI, no. 1,Jan.-Mar., 1904. 
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seems to be very rare, and among such of the Tarahumare as were 
seen there was no instance of any degree of scrofula. There is no 
rachitis. In the numerous Tarahumare skulls and other bones 
examined the only pathological conditions, excepting a few injuries 
were senile arthritis, a few cases of dental caries, some marks of 
inflammatory or suppurative process about the alveoli, one small 
osteoma on the dorsal surface of the frontal bone, and one abscess 
in the superior maxilla. Among the less recent bones, as among 
similar osteological remains of the Indians of other tribes in the 


Southwest and northern Mexico, there was not a single suggestion of — 


rickets, syphilis, tuberculosis, or cancer. 

Among the southern Tepehuane during the dry season ordinarily 
there is but little sickness. The most frequent disorders, besides 
digestive troubles, are headache, muscular rheumatic pains, calenturas 
(malarias), and acute chest. diseases. Epidemics are rare. 

Among the Tepecano, in Jalisco, the most frequent causes of death 
among the adults are ‘‘fever” (in all probability severe malaria or 
typhoid), calentura (mostly less severe malaria), dysentery, and ‘‘a 
chest disease of brief duration, accompanied with pain and fever” 
(probably pneumonia). The mortality of children is large, being due 
chiefly to intestinal disorders. Calentura is also said by the people to 
be not infrequently fatal among children. Smallpox has appeared 
occasionally, causing numerous deaths. A certain percentage of 
women die as the result of accidents or from diseases while pregnant, 
during labor, or in the puerperium. The most common minor affec- 
tions are pains in the muscles, back, or joints, headaches, some 
vertigo (the last-named mainly the effect of drinking to excess, which, 
however, is not frequently done), and conjunctivitis. Tumors occur 
infrequently; of what nature they are could not be learned. Insanity 
is very rare, and is believed to be incurable.* 

The diseases which the Huichol are mostly subject to are calenturas, 
gastro-intestinal disorders, dolores costales (pleurisy or pneumo- 
nia), and muscular or lumbar rheumatic pains. The writer was told 
of individuals who died of some acute affection ‘‘of the head” accom- 
panied by severe vertigo. Dysentery occurs; it is very probably, in 
some cases at least, of malarial origm. Most children who die suc- 
cumb to diarrhea, most adults to diseases affecting the respiratory 
organs, other than tuberculosis, which, although it occurs, is rare. 
Among ten young to middle-aged men who were interrogated as to 


the different sicknesses they passed through since their childhood, in — 


two the answer was none; in one, occasional headache, calentura, 
some pains in the stomach; in one, smallpox, calentura, cough; in 
one, some form of enteric fever, calentura; in one, stomach troubles 
and occasionally vertigo; in one, smallpox, stomach trouble, and 


aSee also The Religion of the ‘‘ Chichimecs,” etc., American Anthropologist, n.s., V, no. 3, July-Sept.. 
1903, 385, 
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occasional headache; in one, stomach disorder; in one, calentura, 
pneumonia, or pleurisy; and in one, pneumonia or pleurisy, pains in 
the back, vertigo, and stomach disorders. Among all the Huichol 
seen not one was blind, but there was found one deaf and dumb child. 

The most common disease among the Cora is calentura. Outbreaks 
of smallpox are not infrequent and are much feared. Intestinal dis- 
orders among infants are common. Pulmonary tuberculosis, though 
not unknown, is rare. j 

Among the Tarasco the minor gastro-intestinal disorders were met 
with most often. However, there was but little opportunity among 
this tribe for extended observations. 

The Otomi (Hidalgo), besides being commonly subject to digestive 
disorders of lighter grades, show more often than other Indians 
visited, excepting the Aztec, the common ill effects, both inherited 
and acquired, of the abuse of intoxicants. Epilepsy and other 
neuropathic conditions are met with quite frequently; but there are 
districts in which the people are sturdier and healthier. 

Among the Tlahuiltec, according to personal observations and the 
information of the ‘‘padre’”? who works among them, the most com- 
mon diseases, besides the frequent effects of alcoholism, are various 
calenturas and pneumonia. In consequence of the abuse of aguar- 
diente many individuals show tremors, premature feebleness, and 
other disorders. In their largest village there are but a few really 
old people. The health of the women, who drink less, is superior to 


that of the men.@ 
SUMMARY 


The preceding details and the general information obtained in the 
study of Indian diseases may be summarized as follows: 

On the whole the health of the Southwestern and north Mexican 
noncivilized Indians is superior to that of the whites living in larger 
communities. The advantage of the Indian lies principally in the 
greater freedom from those various morbid conditions that arise 
through deficient inheritance, from those that in the white race 
frequently accompany such processes or periods of life as teething, 
puberty, menstruation, gestation, puerperium, menopause, and senil- 

ity, and from malignant growths; while the only disadvantage of the 
- Indian consists in a possibly weaker resistance of his system to a 
few of the contagions. 

Of afflictions of definite parts of the organism among the Indians of 
the Southwest and northern Mexico it is possible to give the appended 
information. 

Pathological conditions of the blood are very rare, but anemia is 
occasionally met with in the latter stages of malaria, or, in a light 
degree in some of the taller school girls, who have become debilitated. 


aSee also chapter dealing with medicine and treatment, and individual notes in detail tables, 
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As to the blood glands, the spleen suffers secondarily in malaria, as 
in whites. The thyroid degenerates occasionally into goiter, particu- 
larly in certain regions and individuals (almost exclusively females). 

Lymph glands are apparently the seat of but one affection, namely, 
scrofula. Even this is rare.among the more primitive peoples, but 
a moderate number of examples can be found in every tribe of the 
more civilized Indians. . 

The prostate gland was found enlarged in a few instances. 

Affections of the breast glands are much less common in Indian 
than they are in white women. 

Diseases or defects of the circulatory apparatus are very infre- 
quent. Among more than 2,000 individuals examined the writer found 
but 3 cases of organic heart’ trouble (all valvular insufficiencies) and 
not one pronounced instance of advanced arterial sclerosis. No 
definite information could be obtaied about any case of apoplexy, 
though some rather sudden deaths are remembered. Varicose 
veins are rare. Direct examination in many hundreds of indivi- 
duals failed to show one very pronounced instance. Hemorrhoids 
are also infrequent. No case of a nevus came under the observation 
of the writers 

Diseases of the respiratory apparatus are, on the other hand, 
relatively coramon and cause numerous deaths. Among the non- 
civilized tribes the chief of the more serious of these affections is 
pheumonia; among the tribes on the road to civilization this begins 
to be rivaled by pulmonary consumption. This latter disease, 
which in all probability was extremely rare, if it existed at all, in 
the prehistoric Indians, and was seldom seen up to a century ago, 
is gradually becoming everywhere more common, even among the 
Indians of the Sierras. It attacks especially the adolescents and 
younger adults. It follows a very rapid course in some individuals 
and moderately rapid in others, and is nearly always fatal; in a few 
only it becomes chronic. Judging from descriptions, pleurisy is not 
uncommon at certain seasons, while milder grades of: bronchitis and 
‘ allied affections are met with quite often during the cold weather. 
No instances of severe asthma, of ‘‘false,” or of membranous croup 
were encountered. 

Disorders of the digestive apparatus are very common, but they 
are rarely, except in infants, of a serious nature. 

Contrary to all expectations, typhoid is very rare. 

Forms of bloody diarrhea or dysentery, often probably of malarial 
origin, attack the Indians, children as well as adults, in certain 
localities, especially in the lowlying parts of Mexico. 

Intestinal parasites (tapeworms) are heard of but seldom. 

No case of appendicitis, peritonitis, ulcer of the stomach, or of any 
crave disease of the liver, was observed. 


t 
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Constipation, while by no means as common as among the whites 
(and especially as among white women), was heard of quite often. 

An occasional case of dropsy shows the occurrence of nephritis. 
Kidney disorders in’ pregnancy and eclampsia appear to be rare. 

Diseases of the sexual organs, excepting syphilis and gonorrhea, are 
very seldom alluded to, or indicated by any external signs, among 
those who approach or are approached by the physician. The 
women usually deny their existence. Perineal and uterine lacera- 
tions, prolapsus, and other morbid conditions presumably should 
be rather common, but whatever evidence is obtainable in the mat- 
ter contradicts such an opinion. Amenorrhea, dysmenorrhea, and 
metrorrhagia occur, though rarely. 

Venereal diseases, while carefully guarded against—in some instances 
with apparent success—prevail more or less in the tribes near rail- 
road centers and near larger white settlements. Notwithstanding 
the unhygienic condition of the Indians, neither syphilis nor gonor- 
rhea is commonly attended by great destruction of tissue or grave 
general consequences. The bones of the syphilitics, however, ulti- 
mately become affected as in whites. In women syphilis generally 
conditions premature births, and the infants are usually dead. Inher- 
ited signs of syphilis in living children are very uncommon.* 

With few exceptions, diseases of the skin are restricted to cases of 


-eczema, favus, or ulcers (pemphigus, and especially impetigo con- 


tagiosa) in the children, acne in adolescents or young adults, and 
some ulcers, due to neglect, in the older. 

Of nervous and mental disorders headache is quite common; ver- 
tigo is heard of occasionally; hysteria of light-to-moderate form is 
met with occasionally in growing-up girls; tremors occur in those 
addicted to drink; epilepsy and weak-mindedness are quite rare, 


‘though perhaps not more so than among whites; insanity and paraly- 


sis are very infrequent, and high-grade idiocy is almost unknown. Of 
many nervous or mental pathological conditions nothing at all could 
be learned. 

Diseases and defects of the sense organs include numerous opthal- 
mias, some trachoma, and occasionally a cataract. Strabismus is 
very rare. Narrowing of the lids in consequence of chronic inflam- 


‘mation of the conjunctiva is common in old people. Corneal ulcera- 


tion and opacities are not infrequent. In every tribe, but particu- 
larly among some of the Pueblos, there are found a number—in some 
instances a relatively large number—of individuals who have lost 
their sight in consequence of some eye affection. In a few the cause 
has been an attack of smallpox. Minor disorders of vision are com- 
mon among the more advanced Indian scholars. Ear diseases and 


ain the older burials in the Southwest and northern Mexico, the bones show no syphilis, or at 
most a very few doubtful cases. 
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defects of hearing are quite rare, even in the aged. In a few tribes 
there are from one to several deaf and dumb. 

Dental caries is not rare, though much less frequent than among 
the whites. It is usually a premolar or a molar that is affected. 
Occasionally the gum or alveoli become involved, resulting in sup- 
puration. Necrosis of importance was not seen in the living or in 
the bones examined. Defects of the palate in an Indian of full blood 
have not been met with, and but one minor case of harelip came 
to notice. 

Of contagious and infectious diseases not before specially men- 
tioned, the most dangerous, and one by which none of the tribes 
visited has been spared, is smallpox. Localized epidemics of measles 
are quite common. The disease attacks both children and adoles- 
cents, and occasionally, usually in the absence of proper treatment, is 
attended with mortality much greater than is the same disease among 
whites. Where early hospital treatment was afforded, the fatal or 
even grave cases were rare. Scarlet fever, curiously, seems to be very 
uncommon, if it occurs at all in these regions. The writer could 
learn of no case of it either personally or from the resident physicians 
or from the Indians. Whooping cough, on the other hand, is not very 
rare; it does not seem to be more severe or dangerous than it is 
among the whites. Diphtheria of moderate severity existed in 1902 
and at other- seasons in the Albuquerque school; it also occurred 
within recent years at Zufii. Influenza has been reported from a 
number of localities among the Southwestern Indians. Pneumonia, 
in isolated cases, has appeared in an epidemic form. Parotitis is 
seldom heard of. Malaria, known as ‘‘fever,’’ frios, or calentura, 
occurs more or less, in various forms, among all the tribes. Usually 
it is not fatal in the north and on the highlands, but assumes more 
dangerous, including hemorrhagic and not infrequently fatal, forms 
in the valleys and especially in the lower coast lands of northern 
Mexico. Leprosy is not heard of, but there were observed a few 
cases of a condition allied to elephantiasis. The pinto malady was 
not met with, though among the Mexican Indians there were 
allusions to its existence farther south (Guerrero, etc.) 

Malignant diseases, if they exist at all—that they do would be 
difficult to doubt—must be extremely rare. The writer heard of 
“tumors,” and saw several cases of the fibroid. variety, but has 
- never come across a clear case of an epithelioma or other cancer; 
nor has he as yet encountered unequivocal signs of a malignant 
growth on an Indian bone (see notes in Bibliography). 

Rheumatic affections are quite common, but are very seldom of a 
serious nature. They seem to be restricted to the muscular variety, 
lumbago, and the arthritis of senility. Of rachitis, or osteomalacia, 
not a trace was encountered either in the living or in the bones, and 
though goiter exists, there was found no case of cretinism. 
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Hernia is rare, and the few cases seen or heard of were nearly all of 
the umbilical variety and nearly all in children. 

Pathological obesity does not exist (see Obesity, pp. 156-157). 

For albinism, which is restricted almost entirely to the Hopi and 
Zuni, see special section at the end of the chapter. 

Fractures of bones are infrequent, more rare than among white 
people. 


In general, then, the morbid conditions that occur frequently, and 
those that occur more rarely among the Southwestern and the north- 
Mexican Indians than among average white Americans, are as follows: 


Frequent among Southwestern Indians 


Affections of the gastro-intestinal tract. Smallpox; measles. 
Affections of the respiratory organs. Malaria; dysentery. 
Affections of the eyes. Pemphigo contagiosa (in children). 


Muscular rheumatism and senile arthritis. 


Rare among Southwestern Indians 


_ Anemia. — Dental caries. 
Affections of breasts. Cancer. 
Diseases of heart, arteries, and veins. Rachitis. 
Asthma. Hernia (femoral, inguinal). 
Affections of the liver. Idiocy (high-grade). 


Affections of the female sexual organs | Insanity. 
(including those of pregnancy and , Nervous diseases (excepting epilepsy). 
puerperium, and lacerations). Scarlatina. 

Many affections of the skin. ' Bone fractures. 


A few special remarks may be made in this place concerning syphilis 
among the Southwestern and the north-Mexican natives before 
the advent of whites. As already remarked, the disease in the Indian 


‘affects the bones as it does in the whites, and in some of the recent 


cases, of which there are good examples from Alaska, the destruction 
of the bony tissues, particularly in the skull, is great; if, therefore, 
syphilis existed before the Spaniards reached this country, signs of 
it should be at least occasionally discovered in the ancient burials. 
But the bones and particularly the skulls from the old burials are, 
generally, free of signs characteristic of the disease; and this is true 
of the bones from ancient graves in California, the Northwest coast, 
and other localities, exclusive of the southeastern mounds. If this 
easily communicable disease existed for any length of time before the 
whites (Columbian and post-Columbian) came, it is difficult to see 
how, with the well-known widespread intercourse among the Indians, 
whole great regions could escape it. It may be remarked that signs 
of the disease are absent also from the older burials from Peru and 
other localities in South America. From some of the regions men- 
tioned the osteological collections are extensive and have been made 


ina thorough manner. 
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ALBINISM 


In studying the defects of pigmentation we meet with two appar- 
ently related classes of phenomena. One is a regular, more or less 
complete and extended congenital lack of the usual pigmentation, or 
what may be termed albimsm proper the other being a generallyi irregu- 
lar, more or less incomplete and extended, depigmentation occurring 
at some period during life, and known more commonly as vitiligo. 
Both of these conditions, originally probably neuropathic, yet seem- 
ingly radically different, were met with among the Indians visited, but 
in the southwestern United States the cases found are comparatively 
few innumber and restricted toa few tribes, while no instance of either 
condition was encountered among the Mexican Indians, with the 
exception of the Tarahumare, among whom an albino was found by 
Hartman,* and possibly the Mayo, among whom are said to occur, 
far down the Mayo river, individuals with light hair, skin, and eyes. 
The Mexican Indians are much scattered, however, and all detailed 
inquiry is very difficult. 

Among the Hopi and the Zufii albinism has been known since early 
historic times, and apparently shows no tendency toward either a 
marked ncroase or a marked diminution. The writer learned of one 
case of complete albinism among the Navaho? and of another at Isleta, 
besides which he saw a woman 50 years of age, a partial or atypical 
albino (yellow hair, but moderately brown skin), among the Southern 
Ute, and a case of vitiligo in a male Papago of about 55 years. 
Finally, in four full-blood Mohave girls at the Fort Mohave school 
were seen lighter, but not quite vitiligo-like, spots on the exposed 
portions of the otherwise normal-looking skin. 

The writer made it a point to see all the albinos among the Hopi, 
and was able to measure all but one as well as to inquire somewhat 
into their family history, for at the present time the condition is 
doubtless propagated to.some degree through heredity. Among the 
Zuni he was able to examine but two of the men (see pl. xxv1).° As 
the Hopi and Zufii tribes are closely related physically and as the 
albinism occurring among them is of the same nature, the data 
relating to them will be presented conjointly. 

The writer found among the Hopi (March, 1900) 11 and among the 
Zui (same year) 6 albinos. The proportion to the whole population 
was 5.5 per thousand among the Hopi and 3.8 per thousand among 
the Zufi. 

Of the Hopi albinos, 3 were males and 8 females; of the Zufi, 3 males 
and 3 females; total, 6 males and 11 females. Nine out of the total 


aQ. W. Hartman, The Indians of North-western Mexico, Congrés international des Américanistes, 
1894, 128-129, Stockholm, 1897. 

b Bourke (p. 460) mentions an albino family among the Navaho, ‘ 

¢ See also notes on the Zhi albinos in Mrs. M. C. Stevenson’s The Zuhi Indians, Twenty-third Report of 
Bureau of American Ethnology. 
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17 albinos were children, 8 adults. All 17 were complete albinos, but 
of slightly differing shades. There was found in the two tribes no 
instance of partial albinism or vitiligo. 

The general appearance of the albinos in both tribes was much 
alike. Their physiognomy, irrespective of their shghtly variant color, 
differed from that of the other Indians. Their skin seemed to be of 
ordinary texture, but more sensitive to exposure than in the full 
colored. It was pink or white with a slight flush, and the exposed 
parts usually showed a more or less pronounced sun discoloration, 
much like the ordinary sunburn among the whites. On the body the 
skin looked absolutely normal; on the face, neck, and hands, in the 
adults, however, it was rather redundant and wrinkled, or in folds, 
giving these parts in some cases myxedematous-like appearance. 
The lips were in many somewhat irregular, exfoliating, cracked, or sore. 

The hair ranged in color from that of the unbleached flax fiber 
(pale yellowish) through various shades of yellowish and brownish— 
always with a slight golden luster—to medium brown. In no in- 
stance was there any trace of red in the hair. The eyebrows and 
eyelashes as a rule were lighter than the hair, in some cases practically 
colorless. The consistency and quality of the hair showed no features 
strikingly different from those found in ordinary Indians of the same 
tribes. 

The eyes were light gray or light blue to moderate gray-blue, with 
sclera white—very much like eyes of similar shades in blond white 
people. Inno case was the iris colorless, with pink reflection, as in the 
albino rabbit. In every instance there was a more or less marked 
nystagmus and heliophobia. The vision was not strong, but short- 
sightedness was not noticed. 

Owing to the blinking eyes and the more or less abnormal skin, 


the face was generally somewhat sheepish in expression, reminding 


one of the faces of some epileptics.. In most of the adults the nose 
was thicker than the average, while in the majority of cases the lips 
were thickened and, as already mentioned, somewhat irregular in 


shape. These conditions are undoubtedly very largely the effects of 


irritation by wind and sun. In four cases the teeth were somewhat 
crowded or irregularly set. In one of the Zufii men half of the teeth 
had been lost. In no case was there found any decided retardation 
in dentition or any anomalies of the teeth. The palate was in all 
fairly regular. 

Measurements of the body showed that neither the children nor 
the adults differ much from normal individuals of similar age and full 
color. In no instance were there seen signs of scrofula, congenital 
syphilis, or rachitis. The pulse, respiration, and temperature in two 
of the albinos, who were in perfect health, approached closely the 
average of the tribe; in other individuals these tests were interfered 
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with by various minor disorders. All those, however, who could be 
tested for strength by the dynamometer were found to be weaker than 
average full-colored individuals of the same age in the same tribe. 

Among the Hopi the albinos are known as ko-lo-ko-cha-te (white 
people). Neither among the Hopi nor among the Zui are they ostra- 
cized or looked on as inferiors. They marry full-colored individuals 
of the other sex, but they themselves are generally ashamed of their 
condition. They are not inclined to play or to take part in the life 
of the village as others do. In associating with them the writer found 
all of them to be sensitive, bashful, and easily irritated or made to 
cry. With two exceptions among the men, they appeared from 
slightly to moderately submedium in intelligence; the testimony of 
teachers and others agreed with this conclusion. 

An inquiry into the family history of an Indian is seldom very sat- 
isfactory. According to the scanty and perhaps not always reliable 
data obtainable, in most instances the albino was the second child 
of the mother; in one case he was the third; in one case the eighth 
(last). In the nine cases (children) here considered the father, the 
mother, and all the other children were of normal color.. In one 
family the second and sixth children were albinos; in one family the - 
second and third; and finally one woman had three children, all 
albinos. In all these instances the father, mother, and remaining 
children, where such existed, were full-colored. The albinos married 
to full-colored individuals seldom raise any, and never large, families 
of their own. This point seems of importance and needs further 
attention. The Indians have no rational idea as to the cause of 
albinism, and have not noticed that it runs in certain families. 

There is among the Hopi considerable intermarriage of distant rel- 
atives, but marriage is regulated by the clan system, which prevents 
all close interbreeding; on the whole this factor is not greater or even 
as great as in some still smaller tribes, for example, the Maricopa, 
among whom no albinism has been recoded There are indications 
that the actual, original cause of the condition lies in the nervous 
centers, and is of a degenerative nature, being propagated in the tribe 
through hereditary influences. No definite clue as to any special 
predisposing or exciting cause has been found in connection with the 
series here reported. Prolonged lactation of the youngest in common 
with a previous child was considered, but this is frequent among all 
Indians and takes place with all the children in families where only 
single albinos occur. Careful and detailed observations in this line 
should be made in future by the resident physicians in particular. 

The following are the results of the examinations of Hopi and Zuni 
albinos in detail; the Hopi subjects are arranged by villages. 


a It is a supposed consequence of transgressing some tabus by the pregnant woman, or of making, in 
an erroneous way, certain pahos or prayer sticks; but the majority of those questioned had no expla- 
nation. a 
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(1) Kivanochwuinima (Pueblo of Mishongnovi): Girl about 10 years of age. Father 
and mother normal; only albino in the family; is the third child. Hair straight, 
unbleached flax color,. with slight golden reflex; eyelashes and eyebrows very pale; 
eyes grayish blue, light yellowish about the iris; face pinkish white, exactly as in 
many white blonds. Features regular, expression slightly sheepish. Teeth regular, 
second dentition fairly advanced; all front teeth and first permanent molars (in all 24 
teeth) fully erupted. Hands and feet slightly dusky (sunburn). Height, 131.3 cm.; 
diameter antero-post. maximum of head, 15.8; diameter lateral maximum of head, 14.2; 
height of head (biauric. line-bregma), 13.0; face height to nasion, 9.7; face height tc 
crinion, 15.4; diameter bizygom. maximum, 12.7. Occiput slightly flattened. Body 
normal. Intelligence slightly below average (teacher’s estimate). 

(2) Maina (Mishongnovi): Girl about 14 or 15 yearsold. Father and mother normal; 
the other children normal; is the second child of the family. Hair straight, flax color, 
eyelashes and eyebrows lighter. Eyes medium blue. Face pinkish white; hands 
and feet show effects of exposure. Teeth normal, 28 of second dentition erupted..- 
Face normal. Is not very bright in school; intelligence in general slightly below 
medium. Height, 151.5cm.; diameter antero-post. maximum of head, 17.6; diameter 
lateral maximum of head, 14; height of head (biauric. line-bregma), 12.7; face height 
to nasion, 11.2; face height to crinion, 16.4; diameter bizygom. maximum, 13.2. 

(3) Komaiaunima (Mishongnovi): Girl between 15 and 16 years of age. Father and 
mother normal; only albino in the family; is the second child, both the first and third 
normal. Hair straight, medium to light yellowish brown; eyebrows and eyelashes 
light flax color. Eyes grayish blue. Color of face and body exactly.as in white 
blonds, i. e., pinkish white. Shows sunburn on exposed part of limbs and on face. 
Features normal. Expression not very bright. Intelligence not above the average, 
possibly slightly below. Teeth normal, 28 second teeth fully erupted. Height, 151.5 
cm.; diameter antero-post. maximum of head, 17.3; diameter lateral maximum of head, 
14.4; height of head (biauric. line-bregma), 13.55; height of face to nasion, 11; height 
of face to crinion, 17.9; diameter bizygom. maximum, 13.4. 

(4) Naqualashtiva (Mishongnovi): Man about 30. Parents normal. Four children; 
is the second. No albino relation. Fairly well nourished. Face slightly dull, nct 
Indian-like in type. Hair straight, very light brownish; eyebrows and eyelashes 
nearly colorless; eyes grayish blue. Nystagmus (lateral). Very slight, if any, com- 
pression of the occiput. Lips thick. Upper lip somewhat defective in middle line, 
notched—a slight degree of harelip. Intelligence fair. No upper wisdom teeth; 
lower incisors irregularly: set, crowded. Sexually potent. Genitals slightly sub- 
medium in size, normal in shape. Body normal. Had a wife; no conception; did 
not livelong together; was jealous. Height,173cm.; diameter antero-post. maximum 
of head,-18.4; diameter lateral maximum of head, 15.6; height of head (biauric. line- 
bregma), 14.35; face height to nasion, 11.8; face height to crinion, 19.4; diameter 
bizygom. maximum, 14.1. 

(5) Shakwentiva (Mishongnovi): Man about 33 years of age. Parents normal; had 
five children; subject is the second. No albino in family or relatives. Hair 
straight, light brownish. Eyes more grayish than blue. Body well developed; 
medium (for Hopi) height. Face coarse, like that of some epileptics, not Indian-like; 
some strabismus, nystagmus (lateral). Somewhat sheepish expression. Intelligence 
fair, but certainly not higher. Would not be measured. 

(6) Puliasnima (Shupauloyi): Girl about 6 years old. Father and mother normal, 
has an older albino sister, a bright child, at Phoenix; family of six, first child normal, 
second Kucasnima, the albino in Phoenix, the third normal, fourth normal, fifth normal, 
sixth albino, Puliasnima. Hair is straight, of a very light flax color. Eyebrows and 


_ eyelashes very light (not white). Eyes clear medium blue. Face very pinkish and 


blond; hands and feet somewhat darker (sunburned). Features ordinary, not of the 
regular Indian type. Lower incisors crowded, otherwise teeth and dentition normal. 


Not bright. Height, 108.3 cm; diameter antero-post. maximum of head, 16.6; diam- 
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eter lateral maximum of head, 12.8; height of head (biauric. line-bregma), 12; face 
height to nasion, 9.3; face height to crinion, 14.9; diameter bizygom. maximum, 11.3. 

(7) Sivenka (Shupaulovi): Woman about 28 yearsold. Father and mother normal; 
family of five or six children; is the second child; all the other children normal. Hair 
flax to light brown in color, straight; eyelashes very light flax color (not white). Eyes 
grayish blue. Skin light, pinkish white. Features normal; look ordinary. Not 
very bright. Teeth normal; dentition normal (32 second teeth erupted). Hands 
and feet quite small, somewhat sunburned. Body (nude) normal, color exactly as 
in whites. Rather frail, but not emaciated. Breasts submedium, approach conical 
in shape; nipples quite well developed, areola light, but slightly darker than sur- 
rounding skin. Genitals, externally, normal, covered with thin, not very long, light 
flax-colored hair. Stature, 151.8 cm.; diameter antero-post. maximum of head, 16.0; 
diameter lateral maximum of head, 14.2; height of head (biauric. line-bregma), 13.15; 
face height to nasion, 11.1; face height to crinion, 16.5; diameter bizygom. maximum, 
12.6. Head normal, as in all the albinos, but shows a quite marked cradle-board 
occipital flattening. Married three years to a full-colored Hopi; no conception. 

(8) Sikiahoinima (Shongopovi): A girl about 7 years old. Parents normal; had 
three children; subject is the second. No albino among relatives. Very well nour- 
ished; face quite bright, nice; otherwise very similar in every particular to the other 
albinos. Hair straight, light brown in color. Eyebrows and eyelashes lighter. Eyes 
bluish. Skin as that of a white child. Cries and sobs at slight provocation. Teeth 
normal; dentition normal (for that age). Height, 100.7 cm.; diameter antero-post. 
maximum of head, 15.7; diameter lateral maximum of head, 13.4; height of head 
(biauric. line-bregma), 12.35; face height to nasion, 8.8; face height to crinion, 14.6;. 
diameter bizygom. maximum, 11.9. 

(9) Lominimka (Shongopovi): Woman about 35 years of age. Parents normal ; had 
two children; subject is the second. No relatives albinos. Fairly well nourished; 
features regular, not Hopi-like. Hair straight, of flax color; skin pinkish white. Eyes 
bluish. Teeth normal; dentition normal. Intelligence fair. Height, 145.1 em.; 
diameter antero-post. maximum of head, 17.0; diameter lateral maximum of head, — 
14.6; height of head (biauric. line-bregma), 12.5; face height to nasion, 11.2; face 
height to crinion, 18.4; diameter bizygom. maximum, 13.5. Hada male child by a 
full-colored Hopi; the child, which was brought to the writer, is full-colored and 
looks exactly like other normal Hopi children. ; 

(10) Komaweniouma (Oraibi): Man qbout 55 or 60 years old. Stooped, but well 
developed and healthy. Parents and family normal; mother had four children; he 
is supposed to have been the second. Intelligence fair. Nystagmus. Color pink- 
ish, as in others. Flax-colored, straight hair. Face, albino type, wrinkled. 

(11) Oleson (Zufii, pl. xxvr): Male about 35 years of age. Parents normal. 
Istheseventh of eight children. All the rest of the children and all relatives full- 
colored. Skin pinkish white; where exposed it is dusky and furrowed. Hair light 
brown. Eyebrows and eyelashes lighter. Eyes gray. Features quite coarse, but 
body is well developed. The face shows sunburn, the forehead, protected by the 
hair, is white. The skin of the neckis much corrugated. Theskin on the hands leoks 
like that after scalding. Is left-handed. Eyes blink in light (asin all the deseribed 
albinos). Some lateral nystagmus. Had been married and had one child by his 
wife; the child wasfull-colored. Height, 162.7 cm.; diameter antero-post. maximum 
of head, 17.7; diameter lateral maximum of head, 14.3; height of head (biauric. line- 
bregma), 13.75; face height to nasion, 11; face height to crinion, 17.2; diameter 
bizygom. maximum, 13.45. Pulse (6.30 p. m.), 48; respiration, 18; temperature, 
98.8; present state of health normal. Pressure force, right hand, 37 kilos; left hand, 
38; traction force, 19.5 kilos (Mathieu dynamometer). 

(12) Cumashki (Zufii, pl. xxvi): Man approximately 45 years old. Parents 
full-colored, normal. No albinism in relatives. Is the third child out of six, four 
of whom were normal. <A boy albino, second child, died. Color of skin closely 
similar to that of whites, except on the face, where it is quite rosy. Hair pale yellowish, 
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Eyebrows and eyelashes nearly colorless. Eyes light blue. Is very well nourished and 
in general normally developed. The skin, however, of the face, neck, forearms, and 
legs has a somewhat myxedematous appearance. Teeth somewhat irregularly set, 
much worn, nearly a half lost through caries; impossible to determine whether or not 
the dentition was complete. The eyes show lateral continuous nystagmus. The man 
is of fair intelligence and good-natured. ‘The lips are slightly thickened and irregu- 
larly curved. The subject was never married. Height, 166.8 cm.; diameter antero- 
post. maximum of head, 18.8; diameter lateral maximum of head, 15.6; height of head 
(biauric. line-bregma), 14.7; face height to nasion, 11.2; face height to crinion, 18.3; 
diameter bizygom. maximum, 15. Pulse (3 p. m.), 64; respiration, 16; temperature, 
99; present state of health, normal. Pressure force, right hand, 30 kilos; left hand, 
same; traction force, 20 kilos (Mathieu dynamometer). 


‘The thickness and quantity of hair in all the albinos is about the 
same as in those full-colored. 


DISEASES AMONG INDIANS IN Various PARTS OF THE: UNITED STATES 


The second part of the inquiry into diseases among the Indians 
consisted, as before mentioned, in inquiries addressed by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs to the physicians i in the Indian Service. These 
inquiries were extended to all the reservations and schools in the 
United States. The list to be reported on, arranged by the writer, 
was in the following form: 


Report of Dr. 


- agency (or school), under date of 
on diseases, etc. 


[Abbreviations: C.=children; A.=adults.] 


, physician at sel, 


Albinism, com- Albinism,@ aa RE 2 Insanity, all 
plete. partial. Goiter. Cretinism. forms. 
Male. | Female.| Male. | Female.| Male | Female.| Male. | Female. | Male. | Female. 

=e aa eae — 
©.| A.  jajc.[a.| oc. [A.|c.]4.| © re c.[A.] c.|a.|c.|a.| co | 4 
pee t | 
}, —s 
Epilepsy, all Idiocy, all Monstrosities, Spinal curva- 
oon ' grades. Deaf and dumb. . all varieties. tures. 
Male. | Female.| Male. | Female. Male. Female. | Male. | Female. 
Report individ- | Nature) y+ u7¢ 
Pome ic.) 4.) c. A. |c.| a.) c | a.| val by cases. | of de- | oe de. 
form formit 
ity. y 
2 2A Ser | S . /~ 
| | | | 
| 
_ ; | 
é OR ae Sag a aS _| Latest census 
Pulmonary. Bones sand joints. Glandular. | Ob trihe. 9, 9 
Male. Female. Maton ee Female | | Mate. i; ‘Female: | | 
| | Male. | _Fe- 
Peeeeioc. | A. |-c. | A: | c. | aA. i | C. Ss 
@ Vitiligo. 


b Record each case separately, giving sex, age, and principal symptoms. 
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Reports were received from 102 localities, and in numerous in- 
stances these were accompanied by additional data or by explanatory 
notes. The reports are not, however, equally accurate. It was 
evident that the physicians endeavored to give as far as possible 
correct information, but on many of the larger reservations it is 
exceedingly difficult to do so. The physician and those who could 
aid him in filling out the blank have usually a good knowledge of 
those natives only who live within a moderate distance of the 
agency, and the data concerning those in the remote parts of 
the reservation can not but be defective. The reports from the 
schools and the smaller tribes are more reliable, and so probably are 
those on albinism, insanity, and the deaf and dumb, conditions 
known widely among every people. On the whole, it will be well 
to regard the data here presented as approximate; further, it 
should be remembered that, unfortunately, these data pertain to 
a population embracing both mixed-bloods and full-bloods, although 
the former are not numerous. 

The detail reports are given, tabulated alphabetically by the 
tribes, in the Appendix; the separate notes from the physicians, 
some of them very interesting, are added to this chapter. In abstract, 
the reported conditions were as follows: 

Albimism complete existed in only— 

1 Cheyenne (male adult), at the Seger school, Okla., in population of 551. 

1 Crow (male adult), at the Crow agency, Mont., in population of 1,826. 

10 Hopi (2 male and 2 female children, 3 male and 3 female adults), at the Hopi agency, 
Ariz., in population of 1,878. 

~ 1 Menominee (male child), at the Green Bay agency, Wis., in population of 1,283. 

5 Navaho (1 male child, 2 female children, 1 male and 1 female adult), at the Navaho 
agency, N. Mex., part of the tribe, in population of 12,000.¢ 

1 Papago (female child), at the Phoenix Indian school, Ariz., in population of 725. 

1 Laguna Pueblo (male child), at the Laguna agency, N. Mex., in population of 2,102. 


4 Zuni (2 male and 2 female adults), at the Zufii agency, N. Mex., in population of 
1,521. 


In all there were 24 complete albinos (8 male adults and 5 male 
children, 6 female adults and 5 female children) living at the end. of 
1904, and 21 of these were among the Indians of Arizona and New 
Monica, 

Partial defects of pigmentation were reported in— 


1 Cherokee (male adult), at the Eastern Cherokee'school, N. C., ina population of 1,453. 

3 Blackfeet or Sioux (2 male and 1 female adults), at the Cheyenne River agency, 
8. Dak., in a population of 2,477. 

1 Sioux Ganle adult), at the Fort Peck agency, irate in a population of 1,651. 

1 (tribe ?) (female adult), at the Kiowa agency, Okla., in a population of 3,675. 

3 Menominee (all male adults), at the Green Bay eaoned Wis., ina population of 1,283. 

1 Navaho (male child), at the Navaho agency, N. Mex., in a population of 12,000. 


aNone reported from other parts of the tribe. There is a Hopi admixture among the Navaho, - 
which mzy possibly account for some of the albinos. 
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1 Osage @ (male adult), at the Osage agency, Okla., in a population of 1,895. 

1 Papago (male adult), at the San Xavier settlement, Ariz., in a population of 514. 

1 Piegan (male adult), at the Blackfeet agency, Mont., in a population of 2,059. 

1 (tribe ?) (male adult), at the Warm Springs agency, Oreg., in a population of 786. 

1 Southern Ute @ (female adult), at the Southern Ute agency, Colo., in a population of 
962. 

1 Winnebago (male adult), at the Omaha and Winnebago agency, Nebr., in a popula- 
tion of 1,085. 


In all 16 cases of partial defects of pigmentation, among which were 
13 males and 3 females, and 15 adults with but 1 child.’ It is plain 
that the condition differs essentially from the congenital albinism 
proper, which occurs in both sexes in nearly an equal proportion. 
it is also much more scattered and corresponds in no way with true 
albinism. 

Goiter: The instructive reports on this pathological condition are 
as follows— 

6 Apache (1 male adult, 1 female child, and 4 female adults), at the Fort Apache 
(White Mountain) agency, Ariz., out of a population of 2,058, or 2.9 per thousand. 


1 Apache (female child), at the Jicarilla agency, southern Colorado, in population of 
782, or 1.3 per thousand. 


2 Cherokee (male adults), at the Eastern Cherokee school, N. C., in population of 


1,453, or 1.4 per thousand. 

36 Cheyenne (8 male and 28 female adults), Tongue River agency, Mont., out of popu- 
lation of 1,408, or 25.6 per thousand. 

1 Cheyenne (female adult), at the Seger school, Okla., in population of 551, or 1.8 per 
thousand. 


" 151 Blackfeet or Sioux (24 male and 127 female adults), at the Cheyenne River agency, 


8. Dak., in population of 2,477, or 61.4 per thousand. 


“4 Chippewa (female child), at the Leech Lake agency, Minn., in population of 3,387,- 


or 0.3 per thousand. 
2 Chippewa (female children), at the Mount Pleasant school, Mich., in population of 
about 300, or 6.7 per thousand. 


1 Coeur d’ Alene (female adult), at the Colville agency, Wash., in population of 577, 


or 1.7 per thousand. 

12 Crows (1 male child, 5 male and 6 female adults), at the Crow agency, Mont., in 
population of 1,826, or 6.6 per thousand. 

7 Sioux (2 male and 5 female adults), at the Fort Peck agency, Mont., in population 
of 1,651, or 4.2 per thousand. 

8 Tadians (all female adults), at the Fort Berthold BEeoCy N. Dak., in population of 
1,210, or 6.6 per thousand. 

3 Misdians (all female children), at the Genoa school, Nebr., in population of about 
300, or 10 per thousand. 

4 Hopi (all female adults), at the Hopi agency, Ariz., in population of 1,878, or 2.1 per 
thousand. 

4 Oneida (1 male and 3 female children), at the Tomah school, Wis., in population of 
150, or 26.7 per thousand. 


4 Oneida (1 male adult, 2 female children, and 1 female adult), at the Oneida Seen cy 


Wis., in ladon of 2,055, or 1.9 per thousand. 


@No report, but subject known personally to the writer. 


bIt is very probable that quite a number of cases belonging to this category were not reported. 
Nevertheless the condition is by no means frequent. 
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14 Menominee (5 male and 9 female adults), at the Green Bay agency, Wis., in popu- 

lation of 1,283, or 10.9 per thousand. 
2 Mission Indians (both female adults), at Round Valley, Cal., in populaeaaa 643, 

or 3.1 per thousand. 

1 Navaho (female adult), at the Navaho agency, N. Mex., in population of 12,000, or 
0.08 per thousand. : 

2 Navaho (female adults), at the Navaho school, Ariz., out of population of 493, or 
4. per thousand. 

1 Osage (female adult), at the Osage agency, Okla., in population of 1,895, or 0.5 per 
thousand. 

1 Pawnee (female adult), at the Pawnee agency, Okla., in population of 606, or 1.6 per 
thousand. 

3 Piegan (1 male and 2 female adults), at the Blackfeet agency, Mont., in population of 
2,059, or 1.5 per thousand. 

3 Rio Grande Pueblos (all female adults), at the Santa Fé agency, N. Mex., in popu- 
lation of 566, or 5.3 per thousand. 

6 Shoshoni or Arapaho (2 male and 4 female adults), at the Shoshoni agency, Wyo., 
in population of 1,659, or 3.6 per thousand. 

1 Sioux (female child), at the Chamberlain school, 8. Dak., in population of about 70, 
or 14.3 per thousand. 

2 Sioux (female adults), at the Lower Brulé agency, 8S. Dak., in population of 470, or 
4.3 per thousand. 

8 Sioux (3 male and 5 female adults), at the Pine Ridge agency, S. Dak., in popu- 
lation of 6,690, or 1.2 per thousand. 

39 Sioux (2 male children, 5 male adults, 3 female children, and 29 female adults), at 
the Rosebud agency, 8. Dak., in population of 4,977, or 7.3 per thousand. 

2 Sioux (1 male and 1 female adult), at the Sisseton agency, S. Dak., in population ~ 
of 1,874, or 1.1 per thousand. 

10 Sioux (4 male and 6 female adults), at the Standing Rock agency, N. Dak., in popu- 
lation of 3,514, or 2.8 per thousand. : 

5 Sioux (1 male and 4 female children), at the Yankton agency, S. Dak., in population 
of 1,702, or 2.9 per thousand. 

3 Sioux (all adult females), at the Crow Creek agency, S. Dak., in population of 1,025, 
or 2.9 per thousand. 

28 Ute (11 male and 17 female adults), at the Taner agency, Utah, in population of 791, 
or 35.4 per thousand. 

1 Southern Ute (female child), at the Fort Lewis school, Colo., in population of 178, 
or 5.6 per thousand. ; 

1 Yuma (female adult), at the Fort Yuma reservation, Cal., in population of 650, or 1.5 
per thousand. : 


In the aggregate there were reported 376 cases of goiter, from 36 locali- 
ties, @ hile fon 66, or nearly two-thirds of all the locale heard from, 
goiter was absent; the proportion of cases to the total Indian popula- 
tion was 3perthousand. Of all the cases 21 per cent were among the 
males and 79 per cent among the females, showing that among the 
Indians goiter is four times as prevalent among the latter. It is” 
well known that the female sex also is more liable to this affection 
among the whites and other races.’ Seven per cent of the cases were 


4 Goiter is also quite prevalent among the women at the La Pointe, Wis., Chippewa agen, , but 
accurate data from that locality are wanting. 

>For a summary of data on goiterin various parts of the world see Hirsch, Handbook of Geographical 
and Historical Pathology, London, 1885, 11. 


-— 
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among children and adolescents, showing that in quite a number of 
instances the condition starts before the period of growth is completed. 
The extent of the disease in different tribes is indicated below. The 
detailed data make it plain that goiter does not depend on any con- 
dition inherent in the tribes, but is due to purely local agencies, the 
nature of which is not yet well known. 


Goiter among Indians—proportion per thousand of population 


Per Per 
Tribe. State. thou- Tribe. State. thou- 
sand. 7 sand. 
Blackfeet and Sioux ....| South Dakota. ...| 61.4 || Mission Indians. .....-- California. ........ puedes! 
WGC Rereaee eee ewe OH oa ae ae 35.4 || Apache (White Moun- | Arizona .......... | 2.9 
Omerdia memes aca to ccc ea Wisconsin » bea 26.7 tain). 
Cheyenne. - 22.22. ....... Montana... =..-..- 25.6 || Sioux (branch) ......-. South Dakota....) 2.9 
Sioux (branch) ..:....-- South Dakota-...| 14.3 Om eee eee estes alee Ose ne nae | 2.9 
Menominee. .....-.....=. Wisconsin. -...... 10.9 GOW ee ae eee North Dakota....; 2.8 
Indians (Genoa school) .| Nebraska......-.-- LO! OuMELOpIe sheet eaetiece-nsece ATIZONG cwee cee Qe 
Sioux (branch)......... South Dakota...) 7.8 || Oneida....2...-2.--.32- Wisconsin.:.....-. 1.9 
Chippewa. 22: .2-.2.5-. Michigan.....-... 6.7 || Cheyenne... ...-<...-.- Oklahoma........ 1.8 
CLOW Hemet we weigacie = Montana........-. 6.6 }) Coeur d’Alénes.......-- Washington. ..... WN alerA 
Indians (Fort Berthold | North Dakota....| 6.6 || Pawnee..............-.- Oklahoma ss. 1.6 
agency). ~° | Pisgan a seme ets cc sace. Montana... -.2- 1.5 
Southern Ute........... Colorado... .-.- 5.6 | PYAUEN ew sto ce ye oie re California. ........ 125 
Rio Grande Pueblos. ...| New Mexico.....- Oe 3| CHOLOKCC 2s Seco 5. oe a an = 3 North Carolina...| 1.4 
Sioux (branch) ........- South Dakotas: 4.3) || Apache /.....--/:2.2.-< Southern Colo- 1.3 
Osos acta ~-- Bieri o's Montana.....-..-.- 4.2 tado. 
ISR 6 AXIZOBS as 252 Sec .-| 4.1 || Sioux (branch).....--- South Dakota....| 1.2 
*Shoshoni and Arapaho..| Wyoming...-.-..-. 3.6 (6 CONE Sea ee ee Oe - LOR a a32 <i, To 


Cretunism, notwithstanding the prevalence of goiter, is a very rare 
condition. The reported cases were: 


1 Indian (female adult), at the Fort Belknap agency, Mont., in population of 1,234. 
1 Navaho (female child), at the Navaho agency, N. Mex., in population of 12,000. 


1 Winnebago (male ‘dult), at the Omaha and Winnebago agency, Nebr., in popula- 
> 


tion of 1,085. 


In all these localities goiter is very rare. In many tribes in 
which goiter is relatively common cretinism is entirely absent. 

‘Insamty: The reports on insane Indians show more or less rare 
instances of this condition in all parts of the country. They em- 


brace the following: 
ze Apache (male adult), at the San Carlos agency, Ariz., in population of 2,553. 


1 Apache (female adult), at the Fort Apache agency, Ariz., in population of 2,058. 

1 Apache (male adult), at the Jicarilla agency, Colo., in population of 782. 

1 Apache (male adult), at Fort Sill, Okla., in population of 298. 

3 Blackfeet or Sioux (1 male young, 1 male and 1 female adult); at the Cheyenne 
River agency, 8. Dak., in population of 2,477. 

1 Indian (male adult), at the Colville agency, Wash., in population of 457. 

10 Crows (7 male and 3 female adults), at the Crow agency, Mont., in population of 1,826. 

2 Iroquois Oneida (female adults), at the Oneida agency, Wis., in population of 2,055. 


aA few cases are said to exist also among the Chippewa in northeascern Wisconsin. 
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. 2 Indians (1 female, young, and 1 female adult), at the Kiowa agency, Okla., in popu- 

lation of 3,679. : 

1 Nespelim (male adult), at the Colville agency, Wash., in population of 457. 

2 Navaho (male adults), at the Navaho agency, N. Mex., in population of 12,000. | 

2 Osage (1 male and 1 female adult), at the Osage agency, Okla., in population of 1,895. 

2 Piegan (male adults), at the Blackfeet agency, Mont., in population of 2,059. 

4 Pima and Papago (all male adults), at the Pima agency, Ariz., in population of 6,600.. 

1 Pueblo (female, young), at the Laguna agency, N. Mex., in population of 2,102. 

2 Shoshoni or Bannock (1 male and 1 female adult), at Fort Hall, Idaho, in 
population of 1,351. 

1 Shawnee (male adult), at the Sauk and Fox agency, Okla., in population of 491. 

2 Sioux (male adults), at the Devils Lake agency, N. Dak., in population of 1,013. 

1 Sioux (male adult), at the Pine Ridge agency, S. Dak., in population of 6,690. 

1 Sioux (female adult), at the Rosebud agency, 8. Dak., in population of 4,977. 

1 Sioux (male, 21 years old), at the Sisseton agency, S. Dak., in population of 1,874. 

2 Sioux (female adults), at the Standing Rock agency, N. Dak., in population of 3,514. 

1 Sauk and Fox (male adult), at the Sauk and Fox agency, Okla., in population of 
581. . : 

1 Tulalip (male adult), at the Tulalip agency, Wash., in population of 1,451. 

1 Ute (male adult), at the Uinta agency, Utah, in population of 791. 

1 Indian (male adult), at the Umatilla agency, Oreg., in population of 1,196. 


Summary: There were reported in all, 48 cases of insanity of all 
forms, from 26 localities; no cases existed in 76 localities. Of the 48 
cases, 33 were among males and 15 among females, which is in the 
proportion of 220 of the former to 100 of the latter. It is evident 
that insanity in the Indians predominates in the male sex, being ~ 
more than twice as frequent as in the females. Among the whites, the 
female insane exceed the male in the proportion of 104 to 100. Of 
the 33 males, but one, and of the 15 females, only two, were young, all 
the rest, 94 per cent, being adults.? There is but one tribe in which 
the proportion of insane is large, namely, the Crows, where there is 
one insane to every 183 individuals of the population. The total _ 
Indian population reported upon amounting in round numbers to 
125,000, the proportion of insane is 1 to 2,730 of population, or 0.38 
per 1,000, against 1 to 552, or 1.81 per 1,000, among the whites.” 

Epilepsy, all forms included, is somewhat more common among the 
Indians than insanity. The following cases were reported: 


1 Apache (male adult), at the San Carlos agency, Ariz., in a population of 2,523. 
1 Apache (female adult), at the Fort Apache agency, Ariz., in a population of 2,058. 
1 Apache (male), at the Mescalero agency, N. Mex., in a population of 460. é 
1 Arapaho (male adult), at the Cantonment, Okla., in a population of 237. wy 
2 Cherokee (1 male and 1 female adult), at the Eastern Cherokee school, N. C., ina 
population of 1,453. 
3 Cheyenne (all female children), at the Cantonment, Okla., in a population of 528. 
1 Cheyenne (male child), at the Seger school, Okla., in a population of 551. 
3 Blackfeet or Sioux (1 male and 2 female adults), at the Cheyenne River agency, 
S. Dak., in a population of 2,477. 
2 Chippewa al male and 1 female adult), at the Leech Lake agency, Minn.., in a popu- 
lation of 3,387. \ 
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aThe 21-year-old Sioux are more properly counted with the adults than with the young. 
5 See the Report on the Insane, etc., Eleventh Census, 1890, 7, Washington, 1895. 
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2 Chippewa (1 male adult and 1 female child), at Mount Pleasant, Mich., in a popu- 
lation of 300. 

2 Indians (1 male child and 1 female adult), at the Colville agency, Wash., in a popu- 
lation of 708. 

1 Crow (male adult), at the Crow agency, Mont., in a population of 1,826. 

2 Sioux (female children), at the Fort Peck agency, Mont., ina population of 1,651. 

1 Indian (female adult), at the Fort Belknap agency, Mont., ina population of 1,234. 

2 Indians (1 male child and 1 male adult), at the Fort Berthold agency, N. Dak., in 
a population of 1,210. 

5 Indians (2 male children, 2 male adults, and 1 female adult), at the Flathead agency, 
Mont., in a population of 1,835. 

1 Indian (male child), at the Genoa school, Nebr., in a population of 310. 

2 Hopi (1 male and 1 female child), at the Hopi agency, Ariz., ina population of 1,878. 

1 Hupa (male child), at the Hupa Valley agency, Cal., in a population of 414. 

1 Kickapoo (male child), at the Potawatomi agency,-Kans., in a population of 199. 


‘1 Indian (female child), at the Klamath agency, Oreg., in a population of 1,164. 


10 Menominee (8 male children, 1 male adult, 3 female children, and 3 female adults), 
at the Green Bay agency, Wis., in a population of 1,283. 

1 Mission Indian (male child), at the Round Valley agency, Cal., in a population of 643. 

1 Mohave (female child), at the Fort Mohave agency, Ariz., in a population of 892. 

1 Omaha (male adult), at the Omaha agency, Nebr., in a population of 1,287. 

1 Oto (male child), at the Oto agency, Okla., in a population of 364. 

2 Osage (2 female adults), at the Osage agency, Okla., in a population of 1,895. 

1 Paiute (female adult), at the Nevada agency, Nev., in a population of 494. 

7 Piegan (1 male child, 3 male adults, 2 female children, and 1 female adult), at the 
Blackfeet agency, Mont., in a population of 2,059. 

1 Pima (female child), at the Pima agency, Ariz., in a population of 6,600. 

1 Quileute (male child), at the Neah Bay agency, Wash., in a population of 730. 

2 Shoshoni (male children), at the Lemhi agency, Idaho, in a population of 470. 

3 Shoshoni or Arapaho (1 male child and 2 male adults), at the Shoshoni agency, 
Wyo., in a population of 1,659. 

3 Shoshoni or Bannock (1 female child and 2 female adults), at the Fort Hall agency, 
Idaho, in a population of 1,351. 

1 Sioux (female child), at the Chamberlain school, 8. Dak., in a population of 153. 

1 Sioux (female adult), at the Devils Lake agency, N. Dak., in a population of 1,013. 


4 Sioux (1 male child, 2 male adults, and 1 female adult), at the Lower Brulé agency, 


S. Dak., in a population of 470. 
17 Sioux, Oglala (6 male children, 1 male adult, 8 female children, and 2 female 
adults), at the Pine Ridge agency, S. Dak., in a population of 6,690. 


_ 23 Sioux, mixed (4 male adults, 7 male children, 7 female children, and 5 female 


adults), at the Rosebud agency, S. Dak., in a population of 4,977. 
4 Sioux (1 male child, 1 male adult, 1 female eal and 1 female adult), at He Sisseton 
agency, S. Dak., in a population of 1,874. 


4 Sioux (male adalisy, at the Standing Rock agency, N. Dak., in a population of 3,514. 
6 Sioux, Yankton (2 male and 4 female adults), at the Yankton agency, S. Dak., 


in a population of 1,702. 

5 Sioux, Lower Yankton (4 male children and 1 female child), at the Crow Creek 
agency, S. Dak., in a population of 1,025. 

2 Ute (male adults), at the Uinta agency, Utah, in a population of 790. 

3 Walapai (1 male child, 1 female child, and 1 female adult), at the Truxton Canyon 
agency, Ariz., in a population of 514. 

2 Indians (1 female child and 1 female adult), at the Warm Spring agency, Oreg., ina 
population of 786. 


4 Winnebago (1 male child, 1 male adult, 1 female child, and 1 female adult), at the 


Omaha and Winnebago agency, Nebr., in population of 1,085. 
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In all, 146 cases, very probably all of grand mal in various degrees, 
in 47 localities. No cases were reported from 55, or a little more than 
half of the schools and reservations. The ayant of epileptics to 
the total Indian population would be 1.17 per thousand, which is 
quite near the mean proportion among whites. In central and 
southern Kurope, according to Hirsch’s summary,* an approximate 
estimate would put the average frequency of the disease at about 1 or 
1.5 per 1,000 inhabitants. In France it ranges in the various depart- 
ments from 0.5 to 3.4, and among Italian conscripts from 1.3 to 5.1 
per thousand. The tribes most afflicted with the disease are: 


Epileptics |  Epileptics 

per 1,000. | per 1,000. 
ower Brulensiouxs. 25.25 4s ee 8.5 + Yankton Sioux... .-:5 5.2 3.5 
IMenomineganerias os. i tata et eee 7.8 | Piegan'.....1......... 3.4 
Wallan nero: Leis: 22 ees eee 5.8 | Flathead Agency Indians..._..__._- 207 
Cheyenne (Cantonment)....-..-...-- 5.7 | Oglala Sioux..:....--. 722 2.5. 
Lower Yankton! Sioux. .222..2 22. 2.-: 4.9 | Shoshoni and Bannock -.>.7_ 722 gee2 PADD 
Sioux (Rosebud agency).....-.....-. 4.6 | Sisseton’ Sioux_ <2) 2). ===n Deval 
Wine ba comeaeeer ee Si. 5 aes 3 


It is noticeable that half of the tribes where epilepsy is prevalent 
are branches of the Sioux and that 10 of the 13 tribes live in cold 
regions. 
iinet the 146 epileptics 76 were males and 70 females; that i is, 
nearly tues proportions of the two sexes. As to age, 35 of the Moles 
were adults and 41 adolescents and children,while among the females 
32 were adults and 38 young. It is evident that the disende develops 
in most cases during the period of growth. 
Idiocy, all prades of feeble-mindedness included, is, it appears, 
widely distributed. The reported cases were as flees 
5 Apache (1 male child, 2 male adults, and 2 female children), at the Fort Apache 
agency, Ariz., in a population of 2,058. 

3 Apache (all male children), at the Mescalero agency, N. Mex., ina population of 460. 

1 Apache (male child), at the Jicarilla agency, N. Mex., in a population of 780. 

2 Apache or Kiowa (1 male adult and 1 female child), a Fort Sill, Okla., in a popula- 
tion of 298. 

3 Arapaho (2 female children and 1 female adult), at Cantonment, Okla., in a popula- 
tion of 237. 

1 Cheyenne (male adult), at Cantonment, Okla., in a population of 528 

1 Cheyenne (male child), at the Seger School, Okla., in a population of 551. 


1 Indian (female child), at the Cheyenne and Arapaho agency, Okla., ina population - 


of 1,297. 

4 Indians (1 male and 3 female adults), at the Cheyenne River agency, 8S. Dak., ina 
population of 2,477. 

1 Coeur d’Aléne (male adult), at the Colville agency, Wash., in a population of 577. 

3 Crows (2 male children and 1 female child), at the Crow agency, Mont., in a popula- 
tion of 1,826. 

2 Indians (1 male and 1 female adult), at the Fort Peck agency, Mont., ina population 
of 1,651. 


a4 Handbook of Geographical and Historical Pathology, 537, m1. 
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1 Indian (male child), at the Fort Belknap agency, Mont., in a population of 1,234. 

2 Indians (1 male adult and 1 female child), at the Flathead agency, Mont., in a popu- 
lation of 1,835. 

1 Indian (male child), at the Grande Ronde school, Oreg., in a population of 352. 

8 Hopi (3 male children, 1 male adult, 3 female children, and 1 female adult), at the 
Hopi agency, N. Mex., in a population of 1,878. 

2 Iroquois, Oneida (male adults), at the Oneida agency, Wis., in a population of 2,055. 

11 Menominee (3 male children, 4 male adults, 3 female children, and 1 female adult), 
at the Green Bay agency, Wis., in a population of 1,283. 

2 Navaho (male children), at the Navaho agency, N. Mex., ina population of 12,000. 

1 Omaha (male adult), at the Omaha agency, Nebr., in a population of 1,287. 

1 Osage (male adult), at the Osage agency, Okla., in a population of 1,895. 

2 Paiute (1 male child and 1 female adult), at the Carson school, Nev., in a population 
of 494. 

3 Piegan (1 male child, 1 male adult, and 1 female child), at the Blackfeet agency, 
Mont., in a population of 2,059. 

4 Pima or Papago (1 male child, 1 male adult, 1 female child, and 1 female adult), at 
the Pimaagency, Ariz., in a population of 6,600. 

1 Potawatomi (male child), at the Sauk and Fox agency, Okla., in a population of 609. 

1 Pueblo (male child), at the Santa Fé school, N. Mex., in a population of 225. 

1 Pueblo (male adult), at the Santa Fé agency, N. Mex., in a population of 566. 

4 Pueblos (1 male child, 1 female child, and 2 female adults), at the Santa Fé school, 
N. Mex., in a population of 924. 

1 Quileute (male adult), at the Neah Bay agency, Wash., in a population of 730. 

1 Shoshoni or Arapaho (male adult), at the Shoshoni agency, Wyo., in a population 
of 1,659. 

1 Shoshoni (male child), at the Western Shoshoni agency, Nev., in a population of 509. 


1 Sioux (male child), in the Lower Brulé agency, 8. Dak., in a population of 470. 


25 Sioux, Oglala (11 male children, 2 male adults, 11 female children, and 1 female 
adult), at the Pine Ridge agency, 8. Dak., in a population of 6,690. 

11 Sioux (5 male children, 3 male adults, and 3 female children), at the Rosebud 
agency, S. Dak., in a population of 4,977. 

2 Sioux (1 male and 1 female child), at Sisseton agency, S. Dak., in a population of 1,874. 

1 Sioux (male adult), at the Standing Rock agency, N. Dak., in a population of 3,514. 

2 Sioux, Yankton (female children), at the Yankton agency, 8. Dak., in a population 

of 1,602. 

9 Ute (4 male children, 3 male adults, 1 female child, and 1 female adult), at the Uinta 
agency, Utah, in a population of 791. 

1 Walapai (male child), at the Truxton Canyon agency, Ariz., in a population of 514. 

5 Indians (2 male children, 1 male adult, and 2 female children), at the Warm Springs 
agency, Oreg., in a population of 786. 

2 Yuma (1 male child and 1 male adult), at the Fort Yuma school, Cal., in a popula- 


tion of 650. 
Greatest proportion of idiocy 


Per 1,000. Per 1,000. 
Arapaho (Oklahoma)........--.-.-- 12S ieebireblos (mam tay We) lene ee ae 4.3 
(OMe (CUNT E) ae LA leclouxa(himerRidge)ec 2 8.5 nso ool 
Menominee (Wisconsin) -- - - - soso 8.6 | Chippewa (Wisconsin).....:-------- 2.95 
“Apache (Mescalero)..-...--.------ 6.5 | Apache (Fort Apache)............- 2.4 
Warm Springs agency (Oregon) ..-. 6.4 | Sioux (Rosebud)........-.-.------ 2.2 
‘lop. 64 or 4.3 


The tables show, besides other facts, that there is some, but not a 
general, agreement between the proportion of idiocy and other neuro- 
pathic conditions in various tribes, 
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The total number of cases of idiocy of all grades reported is 134, 
which amounts to 1.07 per 1,000 population. Among the whites in 
the United States the proportion was, in 1890 (Eleventh Census), 1.55 
per 1,000 population. 

Of the 134 cases, 84, or more than three-fifths, were males; 50, or less 
than two-fifths, females, giving the proportion of 168 to 100. Among 
the whites enumerated by the Eleventh Census the proportion of 
male to female idiots was 118 to 100. Sixty per cent (51 individuals) 
of the male and 74 per cent (37 individuals) of the female idiots were 
children and adolescents. Many of the cases of idiocy under con- 
sideration are in all probability due to diseases and neglect in early 
childhood. : 

The deaf and dumb among the Indians are rather numerous. The 
reported cases were as follows: 


1 Apache (male adult), at the Fort Apache agency, Ariz., in a population of 2,058. 

1 Apache (male child), at the Jicarilla agency, N. Mex., in a population of 782. 

1 Apache or Kiowa (male adult), at Fort Sill, Okla., in a popula.ion of 298. 

4 Cheyenne (1 male child, 1 male adult, 1 female child, and 1 female adult), at Canton- 
ment, Okla., in a population of 528. 

1 Cheyenne (male child), at the Seger school, Okla., in a population of 551. 

1 Indian (male adult), at the Cheyenne and Arapaho agency, Okla., in a population 
of 1,297. 

2 Indians (male adults), at the Cheyenne River agency, 8. Dak., in a population of 1,477 , 

1 Chippewa (female adult), at the Leech Lake agency, Minn., in a population of 3,387. 

4 Coeur d’ Alénes (2 male and 2 female adults), at the Colville agency, Wash., in a popu- 
lation of 577. 

5 Crows (2 male children, 2 male adults, and 1 female child), at the Crow agency, Mont., 

' in a population of 1,826 

2 Indians (1 male and 1 female adult), at the Fort Peck agency, Mont., in a population 
of 1,651. ; 

2 Indians (1 female child and 1 female adult), at the Fort Belknap agency, Mont., in 
a population of 1,234. 

6 Indians (5 male adults and 1 female child), at the Flathead agency, Mont., in a popu- 
lation of 1,835. 

1 Indian (male child), at the Fort Shaw Industrial School, Mont., in a population of 
315. 

1 Hopi (female child), at the Hopi agency, N. Mex., in a population of 1,878. 

1 Iroquois, Oneida (male child), at the Oneida agency, in a population of 2,055. 

1 Indian (male child), at the Kiowa agency, Okla., ina population of 3,675. 

1 Kiowa (female child), at the Rainy Mountain school, Okla., in a population of 102. 

2 Menominee (1 male and 1 female adult), at the Green Bay agency, Wis., in a popula- 
tion of 1,283. 

1 Mission Indian (male child), at Round Valley, Cal., ina population of 643. — 

2 Navaho (1 male and 1 female adult), at the Navaho agency, N. Mex., in a population 
of 12,000. 

1 Nez Percé (female child), from Idaho, ina population,of 1,578. \ PAL. 

3 Omaha (1 male child, 1 male adult, and 1 female adult), at the Omaha agency, Nebr., 
in a population of 1,287. 

2 Oto (1 male child and 1 female adult), at the Oto agency, Okla., in :, population of 
364. : 

- 1 Osage (male), at the Osage agency, Okla., ina population of 1,895. 
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3 Piegan (2 male adults and 1 female child), at the Blackfeet agency, Mont., in a popu- 


lation of 2,059. 


1 Pueblo (male child), at the Santa Fé agency, N. Mex., ina population of 566. 
2 Shoshoni or Arapaho (1 male child and 1 male adult), at the Shoshoni agency, 


Wyo., ina population of 1,659. 


1 Sioux (male child), at the Devils Lake agency, N. Dak., in a population of 1,013. 


1 Sioux (female child), at the Lower Brulé agency, 8. Dak., 


in a population of 570. 


25 Sioux, Oglala (15 male children, 4male adults, 5 female children, and 1 female 
adult), at the Pine Ridge agency, 8. Dak., in a population of 6,690. 

13 Sioux, mixed (3 male children, 5 male adults, 4 female children, and 1 female 
adult), at the Rosebud agency, S. Dak., ina population of 4,977. 


7 Sioux (1 male child, 2 male adults, 2 


female children, and 2 female adults), at the 


Standing Rock agency, N. Dak., in a population of 3,514. 


4 Sioux, Yankton (1 male adult, 2 female children, and 1 female adult), at the Yankton 


agency, 8. Dak., ina population of 1,702. 
3 Sioux, Lower Yankton (1 male child and 2 male adults), at the Crow Creek agency, 


S. Dak., ina population of 1,025. 


2 Ute (1 male and 1 female child), at the Uinta agency, Utah, ina population of 791. 

1 Ute (male child), at the Southern Ute agency, Colo., in a population of 403. 

1 Indian (male adult), at the Umatilla agency, Oreg., in a population of 1,196. 

1 Walapai (female adult), at the Truxton Canyon agency, Ariz., ina population of 514. 


The above reports embrace 113 cases in 39 localities; in 63, or three- 
fifths, of the schools and reservations deaf and dumb were not found. 
The proportion of deaf and dumb per thousand population is 0.87 in 


the Indians, against 0.68 in the United States whites.¢ 
- the Indians is very probably chargeable to neglect and improper treat- 


The excess in 


ment of diseases of the organs of hearing, and not to a greater propor- 


- tion of deaf and dumb born. The influence of climate and heredity is 


suggested by the facts that nearly all the tribes in which the condition 
predominates live in cold regions, and that the maj jority of these 


belong to one people—the Sioux. 


Deaf and dumb per 1,000. 


Cheyenne (Oklahoma).........-.---- 7.6 
OcetmmdwAlenes 5.2... 22..25------0 6.9 
shone (CRIA) apa a Sail 
Flathead Agency Indians (Montana). 3.2 
Sioux (Lower Yankton)..........--- 229 
(Cana (UGE) aa 2a 


Deaf and dumb per 1,000. 


Sioux (Rosebud agency).....------- DAG 
PLOUxea GM aMIKLOM ee ose ae ae mene 2} 
Oleh toate eee ene ee ee ee 73) 
Sioux (Standing Rock, N. Dak.)..... iY) 
UEAG)2 alee Sera Bre Soe eee A ere 1.5 


Among the total 113 cases 74, or 65.5 per cent, were males, and 39, 


or 34.5 per cent, were females, which gives the proportion of 190 to 100. 
Among the whites, according to the data of the Eleventh Census, the 


proportion of male to female deaf and dumb was only as 116 to 100. 
The cause of this marked discrepancy between the two races \s not 


apparent. 


As to age, among the males 38, or a little more than half, among the - 
females 10, or one-fourth, were adults, the remainder pene adoles- 


- cents and Me idren: 


a Report on the Insane, Eleventh Census, 1890, Washington, 1895. 
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Spinal curvatures: Under this heading are included curvatures of 
every variety without distinction as to the cause. It is safe to say 
that a large majority of the cases are due to tuberculous disease, and 
some are the result of injury. The following cases of spinal curvature 
were reported: 


1 Apache (male), at the Rice station, Ariz., in a population of 210. 

1 Cheyenne (female), at the Seger school, Okla., in a population of 551. 

1 Indian (female), at the Cheyenne and Arapaho agency, Okla., ina population of 1,297. 

2 Coour d’Alénes (female), at the Colville agency, Wash., in a population of 577. 

1 Indian (female), at the Colville agency, Wash., in a population of 708. 

7 Crows (5 males and 2 females), at the Crow agency, Mont., in a population of 1,826. 

3 Indians (2 males and 1 female), at the Fort Peck agency, Mont., in a population of 
1,659. 

1 Indian (male), at the Fort Belknap agency, Mont., in a population of 1,234. - 

1 Indian (male), at the Genoa school, Nebr., in a population of 310. 

1 Indian (male), at the Hayward training school, Wash., in a population of ——. 

5 Hopi (3 males and 2 females), at the Hopi agency, N. Mex., in a population of 1,878. 

2 Iroquois, Oneida (1 male and 1 female), at the Oneida agency, Wis., in a population 
of 2,055. 

1 Indian (female), at the Kiowa agency, Okla., in a population of 3,675. 

3 Menominee (all males), at the Green Bay agency, Wis., in a population of 1,283. 

10 Nez Percés (4 males and 6 females), from Idaho, in a population of 1,578. 

1 Paiute (male), at the Carson school, Nev., in a population of 494. 

1 Piegan (female), at the Blackfeet agency, Mont., in a population of 2,059. 

3 Pima (1 male and 2 females), at the Pima agency, Ariz., in a population of 6,600. 

1 Pueblo (male), at the Laguna agency, N. Mex., ina population of 2,102. 

1 Pueblo or Navaho (male), at the San Juan agency, N. Mex., ina population of 7,000. 

2 Pueblos, mixed (1 male and 1 female), at the Santa Fé school, N. Mex., in a popula- 
tion of 924. 

1 Shoshoni (female), at the Lemhi agency, Idaho, ina population of 470. 

2 Shoshoni or Arapaho (1 male and 1 female), at the Shoshoni agency, Wyo., in a 
population of 1,659. ; 

1 Shoshoni (male), at the Western Shoshone agency, Nev., in a population of 509. 

3 Sioux (all males), at the Chamberlain school, 8. Dak., in a population of 153. 

1 Sioux (female), at the Indian school, Pierre, 8. Dak., in a population of 150. 

5 Sioux (2 males and 3 fémales), at the Lower Brulé agency, S. Dak., in a population o1 
470. 

14 Sioux, Oglala (4 males and 10 females), at the Pine Ridge agency, S. Dak., in a popu- 
lation of 6,690. 

3 Sioux, mixed (2 males and 1 female), at the Rosebud agency, 8. Dak., ina population 
of 4,977. 

2 Sioux (males), at the Yankton agency, S. Dak., ina population of 1,702. 

3 Sioux (all females), at the Crow Creek agency, 8. Dak., in a population of 1,025. 

2 Indians (1 male and 1 female), at the Umatilla agency, Oreg., ina population of 1,196.’ 

2 Walapai (1 male and 1 female), at the Truxton Canyon agency, Ariz., ina population 
of 614. ; 


7 Indians (4 males and 3 females), at the Warm Springs agency, Oreg., in a population 


of 786. 
1 Zufii (female), at the Zufii agency, N. Mex., ina population of 1,521. 
The total number of Cases amounts to 96, from 35 localities. No 
cases of spinal curvature were reported from 66, or very nearly two- 
thirds of the schools and agencies. ‘The number of Indian population 
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to which the 101 reports apply being in att numbers 113,000, the 
proportion of the individuals with Pia curvatures per 1,000 popu- 
lation is 0.85. There were found no suitable data on the aes that 
could be utilized for comparison, but there is no doubt that the pro- 
portion of cases of deformities of this nature in the Caucasian race is 
larger. 

As to the nature of the curvatures, kyphosis seems to be the most 
frequent, then comes scoliosis, and then lordosis. 

As to the sex, 48, or exactly the half of the 96 cases, were males and 
48 females. 

The tribes in which the deformities were most frequent were as 
follows: 

Spinal curvatures 


: Per 1,000. | Per 1,000. 

Siousa (Chamberlain)... ...2.....- 19.6 Sioux (Crow Creek ADENGCY) 2-o-eee- 2.9 

Sioux (lower Brulé).: .....-2<22.-7 10.6 | IE UO\ OSes oie na a ee a 2a 

Warm Springs Agency Indians, Ore- Piipnomines. iM es sinu. tc. 4. 203 

OM ub tence Seon alow (Omlalaiiaen eeu eee as. ae Dual 

Nom IP OIC. 5 {5a 6-3 | Fort. Peck agency, Mont....:.....- 1.8 
Ch... sesh 3.8 


If the data on tuberculosis be referred to, it will be seen that there 
is much correspondence between the prevalence of that condition and. 
the frequency of spinal curvatures, pointing to the tubercular origin 
of the latter. The simple character of all of the curvatures whose 
nature was specified (see detail table in Appendix), speaks also more 
for tuberculous than for rachitic origin of deformities of this kind. 

Tuberculosis.—Separate reports were called for on pulmonary 
tuberculosis, on that of bones and joints, and on the glandular form, 
or scrofula. It is with these diseases that physicians reporting 
encountered most difficulty, owing to the size and scattered popula- 


' tion of some of the reservations, and to uncertainty regarding cases in 


the early stage. On this account a number of answers given were 
merely estimates, which did not accord with the mortality among 
the same people, and had to be excluded. Even the remaining data, 
moreover, should be taken as less accurate than those on other 
morbid conditions. The following columns give the various agencies 


-and schools arranged according to the prevalence of pulmonary 


tuberculosis. It is. noticeable that among the localities with the 
highest proportion of the disease are several schools; this is due to 
some extent to the small population of these places, in which every 
case means a considerable proportion of the whole, but also to other 
reasons. 


@ Two reports, one on ths La Pointe ae hipaa ak the other from the Navaho agency, poth 
referring to a larger number of cases, had to be excluded pending further inquiry. 


3452—Bull. 34—08——14 
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Frequency of tuberculosis 
; 
Tuberculosis 
(per 1,000). ; 
Designation. Agency or school. Pul- | Bones” pA 
mo- | and lar 
nary. | joints. ] 
| 4 
ARIES. wei cies ee eens Ae Fort. Bidwell school, Cabinesas2.-snceee essere | 68.9 17.2 103.4 v 
OS8G0 2 secre seneaee waste Osage Agency school, Okla....-.......--.------ | 68.2, eee 30.3 . 
J ENCLOSE oP AR AOS ER aee Hupa, Valley ageney; Call... 222-2 sees 60.4 24.2 193.2 
Green. Bay agency, Wi8\..25. --.s-25- saeco eet 58.4 1.6 32.7 h 
Grand Junction school, Colo 47.1 9.4 84.9 : 
Quinaiolti wes eee ae eee ec Puyallup agency, Wasbo_ 2. -2.------seeseesee= 36.2: |5 cere 14.5 ] 
Cheyenne sen steeaas bese eee Seger-school, OKlai 2. ca s2.-cser eee eee 34.5 5.4 | 38.1 q 
Sioux (Ogtala) een sence sea | Pine Ridge agency, 8: Dales. 222.502 5-- eee 30.8 6.8 50.7 
Chippewas saates s-rkqesceee | Mount Pleasant school, Mich.......-...-....-- 30.01. eee (?) 
BLOURS en donee eee Lower Brulé agency, S. Dak...-........-------- 29.8 4.2 42.5 
SLOUrKa (imine eee aes cee | Rosebud agency, &. DAK coe eee 29.7 1 26.1 
Mohave: 25:2. 5--------=--.s.| Colorado River/agency, Avizee 3 ==-pees= eee 29.5 J Soe 11.8 
Sioux (Lower Yankton) ..... Crow Creek agency, S. Dak. ~. 22.2 -225----2--- 26.3 9 34.1 . 
WGaie co ccte aos eeadse = episictes Uinta agency, Utahice coer. oe soe eee ete 25.3 6.3 37.9 
Tnidia 71s ose eee aa coee iWort Peck agency sMomt.= =e === === means 24.2 4,2 15.7 
OtOR cece eee eee ee Otovagency, Ola o28 ose sae aoe Re eee 21.9 | ccc 2.8 
Sioux (Yankton) -..-........ | Yankton agency, 8. Dak-.........-.-.-..------ | S17" oe 5.8 
Cheyenine.eseer fete eases Cantonment Okla afer a. see ee san eee ee ae ; 18.9 5.4 38.1 
GOW eee weeks, RT re | Tongue River agency, Mont...............----- 17.0: |e aes i 
IPaLUIbOS ete een fe eae wraee Nevada. agency, NGVia. --eenies- sect eeeee es eee 16.3 3.27 8.1 . 
A DACHOL aya eS ah rt | Mescalero agency, N. Mex.......-....---------- 15.2 4.3 8.7 
“Troquois (Oneida) ........... |) Tomah seh ool, Wisi: ao.» sare oat sae) eee 18.3 Sees 80.0 
CYOWBE etm ase secee tee ete oe Crow agency, Monts = secre nase eee sees 133) 5 18.6 F 
PotHwatomig nce. -ee ene | Sauk and Fox agency; Oklasetes cases ae eeeeee 13.0 [Scere 
EOD ee ote tae ete ce Se | Hopi agency, N. Mex 555 esnespsee eee eee \ . 12e% 13.8 9.1 ; 
Indian 22: gas a5e os ei 2 5 Shawnee agency, Okla. 3352 see eee eee i 1256 
Oi Se pee eee GI del | For Lewis school, Colones) aaa eae aes | 41.2 
Wralapais s. 23. 5.2ccee ssh aceee | ‘Truxon Canyon agency gad 7 see ee eee 9.7 
Sauk and Foxes......-.....- | Sauk and Fox agency, Okla. .-- 8.6 
PACED ANI OR ecco er Beaten | Cantonments Olds. ces ee ee ne aa 33 
Pawnees-- <-ces te ets cod Pawnee agency, Okdaedse swat beets Sele 8.2 
Sioux. jU'Sye.aee0se-022--25---| Devils Lake agency .NuiDa kee eee eee |. eae 
M Shoshont sees eeee eee. | Western Sboshoni, New cB ele xe Oe ee es 
Didi anishee - nsa-eee cane ce | Umetillaagencys|O ree aeemes a -. aeee ee eeee 7.5 
Shoshonivand Bannock:- .;2\ Port Hall, Tdahtosess: 2a- tes eese aa eee 7.4 
Chippewasote meee eee | Vermilion Lake school, Wis-..............-..- ls Fred 
Quileuter ae ssee ase ee | Neah Bay agency, Wash. ....-.2.-...-...-2.-.2-2- 6.9 
Sloe ance ee ee ce Indian school, Pierre, 8. Dake.2 2.2... ---2c-ee 6.7 
Plimd). Siaeeeeceaese ee ae ee | Pima agency, Ariz... --- geese Seeele ce ee 6.5 
> Mission indians./5.-2-2--..—- | Round Valley: Cassa. een eee er ane 6.2 
CM GT aS eed soca sae cists ee Grande Ronde school, Oreg | 5.7 
Winnebago Omaha and Winnebago agency, Nebr......-..-.- | 5.5 
Kackapoonsectec oe tees ances Potawatomi and Nemaha agency, Kans....... 5.0 
Indidnis: Sets seeeeeene see cee Flathead agency, Mont... ..--5...---..2-2-.4. 4.9 
Plegain. ees sses cee Blackfeet agency, Mont......2......-.-.-...... 4.8 
SlOURd Fa 2 Seats ee er en Standing Rock agency, N. Dak..--.........--. 4.5 
SHOSHOME 2 sees sees hembtvagency, Udahosssese esse eee eee ee 4.3 
Indians. o250 5228-55 see ese Colville agency, Wiasbics.8-5-c5-s aso eee 4.2 
Pueblos sss s5et2 eee Sante Pé:school) N- Mex. 22 0... a: seaeseeenees 4.0 
Tndiams's..5-5 44a eee Cheyenne and Arapaho agency, Okla........-.. 3.9 
Cosur d?Alénes2 22 scsi 22e~ Colvilleragency,, Wiad. Sasa ome ewes ce cece 3.5 
MADACNOS sass seco ee ee sieed Fort Apache agency; ATIZ.(..0<.scc0 se0cccenle cee 3.4 


ee 
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Frequency of tuberculosis—Continued 


Tuberculosis 
(per 1,000). 
ion. ; s 

Designat Agency or school os Bons Gland- 

nary. | joints. ular 
PNA WieOGmen es 2.52250... Sauk and Fox agency, Okla............-.-.---- 3.4 (Glen eee 
eNOS ae S35 See ee Fort Yuma school and reservation, Cal......-. Ea Prolene 
Chip pew aecrias ee NS. icc ss. leech) Lakeagency, Minn =. 2.5... .x.s22s52-< 2a 9) see ees | 7.4 
HSA UATIS eet s eee = ee pilamatinareney, OTOP. 232.0006 <a easce nsec QO! Wesmeeene 2.6 
GIO) 3 She aS Cena Fort Berthold agency, N. Dak.......-....-.--- 2.5 i 4.1 
GO) 2322 eee Fort Belknap agency, Mont.......--......-..-- 2.4 Bee 8.1 
OM nS a 5 Southerm Ute agency, Colo. -:..--.2..----+- 2026 Bie alee eee Aa Oe os 
Oat 5 oes Se re OhniahiansSeney wNOD ia esses 2 ease ce sega dae 2.3 DES 16.3 
MOH Biv Gleetttes stole =)sicra.n'=)2 > snes Fort Mohave agency, Ariz..................--: oe ei 6.7 
fet, (On a ie i Warsonisehboo Nevo sa: s2--cee ences oc Seale 2.0 2.4 4.0 
Iroquois (Oneida) .-........- Oneida seneyis, WAS = see cyto olen en ene = = 1.4 A) qed 
@herokeeseses-0..-2.---. 7s Eastern Cherokee school, N. C..........-....-- WAS oS 5: SP Nees 

Apache....... toh Geta Dicarila aASencys Ne MEK 208 -.cee osc ces ee (Vege eee ie 
Agi Mimn eee ee Seeks. 2-2 ses Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kans............ Ae Siiee te 2.6 
(co eager Mecanewmehools int Dees css. 6 Seen n-s eee ss Sealine asco a ee ne 

Shoshoni and Arapaho.....- Phoshoni agency, WYO---2---5..25--2c5--2- 2852 A eAaBe ase 

IMCD = ee Wavaho'aeencys NoMeOxc-....22a0-c2-- <6 sense 9 6 2 
Pueblos and Navaho........ Pamduamagency, IN. MeOx. 220. Jo.bclececee cline ee 0; eee ee Bil 


There were in all 91 acceptable reports on tubercular diseases, 
applying to 107,000 Indian population. They gave 2,836 cases of 
the disease, of which 1,038 were of the pulmonary, 208 of the bone 
and joint, and 1,590 of the glandular variety. The given relation 
was 100 of pulmonary tuberculosis to 20 of that of bones and joints 
and 153 of glands. 

The proportion of the several forms of the diseases to the popula- 


tion was as follows: 
Cases per 1,000. 


uimenary. tuberculosis. .......-..--.----+--- AS ca tote oe ee oe 9.7 
Per eMnetomnonesiand joints. .-5....-22.2-. 2: -5-98ce se - eee te eee nee Beet 1s 
PPR eNO SIS et ne Sn oe el Se eee 2 nee sine eee bE ee tela 15.0 


The writer searched in vain for suitable statistics with which the 
above could be compared. There are many and extensive data as 
to the mortality from tuberculous diseases, but not as to the mor- 
bidity. Deaths from phthisis among the whites of the United States 
vary according to localities from 1.5 to 5.5 and in Europe from 2 to 
9 per thousand of population, or 1 in 5 to 1 in 7 of all deaths; but 
these figures give no accurate clew as to the distribution of the dis- 
ease among the living. In all probability the proportion of the sey- 
eral main varieties of tuberculosis is not much if any larger among 
the Indians as a whole than it is among the poorer classes of white 


people, particularly those of industrial centers, as a whole. There 


are, however, great differences among the tribes. In some the disease 
is decidedly rare, while in other tribes its proportions are appalling. 
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Among the large tribes the greatest sufferers are the Sioux, the least 
the Navaho. The secephicl distribution of the disease is some- 
what irregular; nevertheless the most involved are the northwestern 
and northern regions, west of the lakes—hence the humid and cold 
parts of the country, with the consequences of much indoor life, and 
greater chance of exposure and infection. 

The frequency of other forms of tuberculosis corresponds for the 
most part to that of the lungs, but there are numerous exceptions to 
the rule. 

All forms of the disease predominated somewhat in the males, as 
shown below: 


Tuberculosis. Females. |} Males. 
Pulmonary: 22.052 -2e0= i006 o> fees =o = atleast eco oe 100 110 
Bones and joints... 2. 222+ 22222<see - ee ees eee is = ge lene ae ee 100. 124 
Glandular ewe eee sees yaar leis eerie Ree Oe Lis Cae MEI ce P 100 111 


As the ratio of males to females in the total mainland Indian 
population is at present as 101.5 to 100, it seems that there is actu- 
ally a slightly greater predisposition to tuberculous diseases among 
the male than among the female Indians. It is well known that 
phthisis, at least, is also somewhat more common in the male sex 
among white People 

As to age, pulmonary consumption ee in the adults in 
the proportion of nearly 3 to 2, but of both the other forms there are 
more cases in the young. 


Children 

Tuberculosis. Adults.| and ado- 

lescents. 

Pulmonary .s fees ok a- Se canes eee eee oa se Se ee ea et eee ~ 100 67 
Bones and JOUMULS o< or = «<= ee sree sin om am Arie elo ied ee Se a ete abe el 100 126 


(Cui hata gil: eee a eee EAE AP eee Aer ome ane Nr eee Se. eee | 100 a248 


aThe more proper way would be, of course, to compare each group of cases with the number of 
individuals in the population of that particular age division. 


The relation of tuberculosis to other morbid conditions can not 
well be studied from general statistics. 
As to the prevalence of morbidity in general, it was seen that 


many of the northern and some northwestern tribes, as the Sioux, ~ 


Menominee, etc., showed a larger percentage of most of the patho- 
logical keene inquired into than the tribes in other parts of the 
country. The conclusion seems fully justified that the northern 
regions, including especially parts of. Wisconsin, the Dakotas, and 
Montana are at present, whatever the direct causes may be, the most 
unfavorable to the health of the Indian. 


/ 
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Puysicrans’ Nores 
ALBINISM 


CHEYENNE AND ARAPAHO 


During sixteen years residence among the Cheyenne and Arapaho Indians I have 
never met with a case of albinism. 

We have an Indian on the reservation by the name of White Buffalo, which appel- 
lation was derived from the color of his hair, it being of an iron gray from his boyhood. 
Tn all other respects he conforms to the normal type of his race. He is the nearest 
__ approach to a partial albino among these Indians. 
ae ‘ —_ Dr. Gro. R. Wrstrau. 
PAWNEE 


Since my first connection with the tribe, in 1889, I have not seen nor heard of a case 


of albinism. 
‘ Dr. G. H. PHInuies. 


SS _-._ ‘GOITER AND CRETINISM 
eo: ; : CHEYENNE AND ARAPAHO 


_____Have never seen a case of goiter or cretinism among the Indians. 
Dr. Geo. R. WESTFALL. 


FORT BERTHOLD (ARIKARA, GROSVENTRES, MANDAN): 


- Fully a fourth of these women have goiter in various stages, from a slight fullness 
-toan immense size. Of their histories 1 know nothing, except in such cases as have 
come under my care; these only have I reported. 

Ci) : Mary H. McKesr. 


xi : PIEGAN 


-__ Some years ago there was under my care here a well-marked case of cretinism which 
died. : 
e- Dr. Gro. S. Martin. 
INSANITY 


ae. CHEYENNE AND BEAEAEO 


‘ There i is no insane among these Indians to-day. Some years ago there was an Indian 
Be |: ‘among the Cheyenne who was insane. He was possessed with the delusion that he 
a was a civil engineer and went by the name is puvengy A party of surveyors pee ay 


on that time, so the fron say, his insanity dated. He ai be seen at most 
1y hour of the day walking across the prairies dragging a long rope, in lieu of a chain, 
eyery now and then he would stop, pull up on the rope, and pretend to read off 
figures; then he would proceed just like a lineman dragging a chain. 

; Dr. Geo. R. WEsTrAt. 


FORT HALL (BANNOCK AND SHOSHONT) 
ee male , 35 years, dementia precox, now in Idaho State Insane Asylum, Black- 
isha, awaiting transfer to Canton, S. Dak.; one female, 40 years, dementia, 


Dr. P.-E Poon 
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PAWNEE 


No case known to have occurred in the tribe within sixteen years. 
Dr. G. H. Pxitties. 


PIEGAN 


One male, 46 years old; in 1894, while a policeman, after being exposed to long 
cold, became violently insane, showing homicidal tendency, which condition grad- 
ually gave place to settled melancholia, with almost total loss of mind. 

Two males, 38 years old. ‘‘Weak-minded,” always showing some symptoms of the 
cretin; at present harmless melancholia agitata. 

Dr. Gro. S. Martin. 


PIMA 


(1) An adult male about 55 years old; melancholia, followed by violence; taken to 
the insane asylum for Indians October, 1903; reported as improved. 

(2) An adult male about 22 years old; dementia, with occasional violence; was 
taken recently to the asylum for the insane at Phoenix, Ariz. 

(3) An adult male about 25 years old; occasional attacks of mania; is at his home. 

(4) An adult male about 45 years old; religious melancholy, with attempted vio- 
lence on himself; was in the insane asylum at Phoenix four years ago for several 
months; he was sent home much improved, and is now in fair health, mentally and 
physically. 

Cases 1, 2, and 4 are Indians who were never in school; case 3 a man well educated 
for an Indian. 

Dr. A. E. Marpen. 


SAUK AND FOX AGENCY 


The male Indian designated in the report as insane did not come under my personal 
observation. Some two years ago he was arrested and convicted for horse stealing, 
was confined in the penitentiary, and while there became insane. He is now in an 
asylum in New York. 

Dr. F. H. Wyman. 


EPILEPSY 


CHEYENNE AND ARAPAHO 


Before the segregation of the Indians of this reservation there was a girl at Canton- 
ment afflicted with grand mal, but, if my memory serves me right, she is dead. 
Dr. Gro. R. WESTFALL. 


FORT HALL (BANNOCK AND SHOSHONI) | 


One female, 40 years; several years’ duration; grand mal. 
One female, 19 years; two years’ duration; grand mal. 
One female, 12 years; recently developed; probably associated with pubescence; 
grand mal. 
Dr. F. H. Poon. 
HUPA 


Since the report was made the child having epilepsy has died. It died in an epi-- 


leptic seizure which lasted more than twenty-four hours. 
Dr. J. S. LinDiey. 


PAWNEE 


No case learned of within sixteen years. 
Dr. G. H. Pures. 


i lite 


— +, es 
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IDIOCY (ALL GRADES) 


CHEYENNE AND ARAPAHO 


The patient reported as idiotic is a Cheyenne girl about 10 years of age. She is 
also deformed or paralyzed on one side. 
Dr. Gro. R. WESTFALL. ~ 


PAWNEE 


Never knew or learned of a case within sixteen years. 
Dr. G. H. Puiuiies. 


DEAF AND DUMB 


CHEYENNE AND ARAPAHO 


The mute isa Cheyenne youth who speaks the sign language fluently. He is 


bright and well developed, alert and active. 
Dr. Geo. R. WEstTFALL. 


PAWNEE 


“No case ever heard of. With the tribe since 1889. ; 
Dr. G. H. Pures. 


MONSTROSITIES 
CHEYENNE AND ARAPAHO 


I have never met with a case of monstrosity during my long residence at this agency. 
Doubtless they do occur, but unless they gave rise to some dystocia my attention 
would not be called to the case. Indians are very peculiar in this respect and seldom 
or neyer call a physician unless some difficulty arises. If an Indian woman was to 
give birth to a monster, it would undoubtedly be allowed to perish and the case 
would never be made public. 

: Dr. Geo. R. WESTFALL. 


FORT HALL (BANNOCK AND SHOSHONI) 


I am told that the Indians in their precivilized state were wont to destroy the 
congenitally deformed as a measure best compatible with the very nature of their 
existence. 

Dr. F. H. Poors. 


ONEIDA (WISCONSIN) 


One male, age 35, congenital. Limbs of lower extremities folded crosswise as in 
fetus in utero. Joints ankylosed, limbs atrophied. 
One male, age 25, congenital. Lacks muscular development and control of limbs. 
Dull and stupid and unable to articulate words. Senses normal. 
One female, age 12, congenital. Limb diminished in size. Never in school, but 
' quite intelligent. 
; Dr. J. Powuas. 


PAWNEE 


No case ever heard of. With the people since 1889. 
Dr. G. H. Puinuies. 


PIEGAN 


The case of monstrosity is a male child 8 years old, born with only rudimentary 


fingers on both hands. 
: ; Dr. Gro. S. Martin. 
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ZUNI 


One case of double harelip and cleft palate in a boy of 12 years. 
Dr. E. J. Davis. 


— 


SPINAL CURVATURES 
CHEYENNE AND ARAPAHO 


The hunchback subject is a girl, among the Cheyenne; I should judge to be about 
16 or 18 years of age. The kyphosis is marked, but notwithstanding the deformity 
she apparently enjoys a very fair degree of health. 

Dr. Gro. R. WESTFALL. 


NAVAHO 


In making report ‘‘ Diseases, etc., in relation to education and civilization,” under 
date of October 1, 1904, I reported 25 cases of spinal curvature—20 males and 5 females. 
In reviewing ihe ees I find I overlooked 2 cases—1 male and 1 female—so I am 
able to report 27 cases posterior curvature, all full-bloods, and all caused by caries of 
dorsal vertebree, varying only in degree. ‘ ule F 

I append the names and ages of the 27 cases I report: 


Name. | pepe eee : Name. ee OF ace: 
MALES. | MALES—continued. 
HosteemP olbal poeosanee. se ane «= wee 40 || Hosteen Altsissy:. ..........-:. 3. eee 60 
Mode Chenty, en pe see eee ees 95°|| Nez Ahn. >... .¢2.0.2222-2st- ee 13 
Sinna(Giney,.o eseee ices sca aoe eee 25 | Ah oshe: os... - 2.2, <= 24 20 
Mostine: ¥ 8228 sasuke secrakece sams seins 20 || Hosteen Been Gahne...-. ‘oe ee 60 
Percy: Havent: <.o4-- se eos ees ee eee 20") Beno-Yazhe...2...-.2. 2.2...) 35 
BialOnb i ayaa oy. eee ene heen ae 18 || BeniCaitton.:.2i2-5- 2. 2-5.) =e eee 16° 
O8Ck bards. 2: ee ates pe eee 25 ene 
Whane...... eee OSE EOE SBE Age 40 
Suhiwas chi28 Ue eat 2 See 40 Garnet. 2c; 422.2 -20el sed Se 50 
Net, Mannitig.: 55! ea ose. sea ca eee 15 || Cho a ye na......--------+-2-. 2-22-22 50 
Biostar INH» 3059. Bee eee te 25 | Tel e chee.......-------2+--------- petite” 70 
Waljecn c.T eeene ee Om wea 40 Cocoanintiée... 70... 2-s....t 5. ee 80 
CGS TOS a tee, Be ele 17 Ah zan tel 0 he: 3.26.5-0.-5- 5:2 =e 65 
NATRHOAS ete ae ee ee 20 Zan Chol geney2=.\ 222. --- <= 22 pee 50 
“AIKClOH GBs Ae Aa hc eres eteters ae sae 55 


Dr. ‘CHAS. J. LoGan. 


This report was not included into the general statistics, pending 
further inquiry. 
ONEIDA (WISCONSIN) 


One male, aged 60, backward curvature; no cause ascertained. 
One eae aged 18, backward and lateral; probably a fall when young. Fairly 

intelligent. 
Dr. J. Pownas. 


ZUNI 


We have one case of kyphosis in an adult female, the result of Pott’s disease. 
Dr. E. J. Davis. 
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TUBERCULOSIS 
APACHE (WHITE MOUNTAIN) 

The figures relative to pulmonary tuberculosis are subject to change. In six months 
all eases cited here may have passed away and a new series, more or less, have taken 
their places. Only definite cases are set forth in the report and incipient or cases of 
predisposition avoided. In the past two months two cases that suffered with glandu- 
lar tuberculosis for many years became infected in the lungs and died. Others in 

robust health become infected and perish as rapidly. 
_ Hemorrhage is rare in Indians and secondary infection, by the germs causing pus, 
rapidly follows invasion by the tubercular bacilli. 
Dr. A. M. Wiactesworru. 
APACHE (WHITE MOUNTAIN) 

Children whose lives have been spent practically out of doors from birth to the day 
they enter school find on entering school a strange and uneasy condition, which some- 
times causes temporary ailment. I have ordered that Apache children in school 
receive, in addition to good, wholesome, well-cooked food, the purest air that they 
may remain healthy; the sleeping rooms must be open and cool. One of the means 
of checking tuberculosis in the school is to subject the children before being received 
in school to a careful examination by the physician and accept only the healthy. 

From a special report of C. W. Crouss, agent. 
CARLISLE INDIAN SCHOOL 
The only case of tuberculosis is that of glandular form in a female adult Chippewa. 
‘CHEYENNE AND ARAPAHO 

The patients reported are of the following ages: 
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Tuberculosis is met with among these people in all its varied manifestations. It 
can not be said that the disease is on the increase among the Cheyenne and Arapaho 
Indians, but until they learn to observe more carefully the laws of hygiene, any 
marked diminution of the disease among them can not be hoped for. 

Dr. Gro. R. WESTFALL. 
out iy 
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CROWS 


One of the greatest drawbacks in dealing with tuberculosis among these Indians is 
the lack of nourishing food, such as milk, eggs, and butter. Very few keep cows or 
chickens, and it is i:npossible for the majority of them to obtain either milk, eggs, or 
butter. 

There are 59 cases of tuberculosis given on the blank. There are probably others 


on the reservation in their incipiency. This number equals a little more than 3 per | 


cent of the total population. Of the 13 males given on the blank as suffering from 
pulmonary tuberculosis, but’ 1 has ever been in school. This was a boy 6 years old, 
who was admitted and released at once upon thorough examination, so that in reality 
his school life could have no influence one way or the other. 

Of the 11 females, but 3 have ever been in school. One of these, a girl 13 years of 
age, developed the disease early last spring. She was under treatment last summer 
and is now again in school, having gained 10 pounds since September 1 and is now the 
picture of health. The second of the females, who has been in school, is a girl of 13. 
She contracted the disease from her father and mother, who were both consumptives, 
while she was at home on her vacation some fourteen months ago. She improved at 
first, but after getting from the physician’s direct control grew gradually worse, and at 
the present time is in a precarious condition and no doubt will soon pass away. Her 
mother died six months ago from pulmonary tuberculosis. The third one is a married 
woman and is 18 years of age. She contracted consumption while home from school 
in attendance upon her father, who died from the disease. She is now under treat- 
ment and is very much improved, but in all probability will succumb to the disease 
within a year. 

Of the 18 males suffering from glandular tuberculosis, 14 have been in school, but 
nearly all were affected with the disease before entering. Twelve of the females with 
the glandular form have also been in school at various times, but nearly all had enlarged 
glands before entering. 

A marked loss of weight in an Indian invariably - idicates the invasion of the tuber-. 


cular bacilli. 
Dr. W. Q. G. TucKER. 


FORT HALL (BANNOCK AND S. )SHONI) 


Tuberculosis, pulmonary: 

1 male, 20 years; cough, hectic fever. 

1 male, 22 years; cough, fever, and sweat. 

1 male, 28 years; cough, fever, emaciation. 

1 male, 30 years; cough, hemoptysis, also laryngeal symptoms. 

1 female, 18 years; fever, hemoptysis. 

1 female, 20 years; fever, emaciation. 

1 female, 24 years; fever and hemoptysis. 

1 female, 26 years; fever. 

1 female, 30 years; fever. 

1 female, 33 years; fever. ; 
Tuberculosis, bones and joints: 

1 male, 14 years; tuberculosis of the hip joint. 

1 female, 12 years; tubercular arthritis both elbow joints and lupus yulgaris 

both hands. 

1 female, 5 years; tubercular spondylitis. 

1 male, 50 years; kyphotic spine due to tubercular spondylitis during childhood. 
Tuberculosis, glandular (cervical glands in all): 

Males—ages: 8, 9, 9, 10, 25, 34. 

Females—ages: 7, 9, 9, 10, 12. 


‘: 


el 
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The physical examination of the children prior to their admission into the Fort Hall 
Training School for the present term shows a large percentage affected with enlarged 
tubercular lymphatic glands, not, however, ina suppurating condition. Many show 


chronic enlargement of one or both tonsils. 
Dro hE Rooms: 


HUPA 


The report of the various forms, or rather the three forms of tuberculosis, is based 
upon a personal knowledge gained by having cases under my care, and having been in 
the various families of the reservation. There is no doubt, however, that if a full and 
searching investigation was made the number of cases of the glandular variety would 
be increased by at least 25 per cent and each of the other two varieties 10 per cent. 
Those afflicted with the pulmonary variety are constantly dying, while those attacked 
with the glandular and bones and joints continue to accumulate; it very rarely happens 


that a death comes from either of them. 
Dr. J. S. Linpiey. 
MOHAVE (COLORADO RIVER AGENCY) 


Pulmonary tuberculosis: : 
Males (4 adults and 4 children)....-. Pot bacee Gee oas ean Oe See 8 
[Papiecalieas, ( RGN DUI NE Wee Mec 100 0) RR ee ee es ee if 
Of the 15, 5 (3 male, 2 female) are students, 7 (3 male, 4 female) are former students, 
and 3 (2 male, 1 female) have never been in school. 
Glandular tuberculosis: 
SEs SS OS aa ee oe el 1 
Females (all children, 4 at school, 1 former student) Biase ee sae a Soe ee 5 


Dr. T. R. WHITE. 
NESPELIM 


I would state that the Indians here are greatly afflicted with lymphatic tuberculosis. 
I have only reported the cases now under treatment, but I think 25 per cent of the 


_ entire population are infected to a greater or less extent. Frequently these scrofulous 


persons on catching cold will rapidly drift into pulmonary tuberculosis. I must say 


‘that these people are very free from venereal diseases; only occasionally am I called 


to treat gonorrhea, and during all the years of my association with them I have not 


known of one true case of syphilis. 
Dr. Epwarp H. LarHam. 


NEZ PERCES 


- 


The report obtained was apparently an estimate and had to be excluded pending 
further inquiry. 
PAWNEES 


My observation is that pulmonary tuberculosis has greatly increased among the 
Pawnees as they have advanced in civilization. I do not think this increase in 


_ tubercular disease is due to civilization as much as to the lack of attention to the 
_ Jaws of health. The climate is milder here than that of their former Nebraska home; 


but they do not take the usual and necessary precautions against the changes and 
vicissitudes of climate. Then, again, their income is such that they have no induce- 
ment to work. Therefore they do not get the physical exercise necessary for a vigor- 


ous body. (Connected with the Pawnees since 1889.) 
Dr. G. H. Puities. 
PIEGAN 


* 


There are certainly many other cases of tuberculosis in its early stages among these 
people, but I have reported on this blank only those cases in which I have made a 


_ sure diagnosis existing at the present time. 


Dr. Gro. 8S. Martin. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


From three of the agencies, the Nez Percé in Idaho, La Pointe in Wisconsin, and 
that of the Sisseton Sioux, only estimates of tuberculous cases were given, and these 
apparently included possible incipient cases as well as the developed cases of the 
disease. The data were not accurate enough to be included with the others, but 
there can be no doubt of the prevalence in these localities of the disease in its various 
forms. The matter is under further investigation. 


XII, INDIAN CONCEPTION OF DISEASE, ITS PREVENTION 
AND TREATMENT; FOLK MEDICINE AND MEDICINE-MEN 


Although Indian views concerning disease and Indian methods and 
means of treatment are really subjects of ethnological rather than of 
medical interest, they deserve attention here as they bear an impor- 
tant relation to the morbidity and mortality of the people. These 
views and methods are not uniform among the tribes, or even within 
the larger individual tribes; nevertheless they present throughout a 
homogeneous basis and admit of treatment in common. 

For the greater part the Indian conceptions of disease differ 
radically from those of modern civilized and educated man, but they 
are closely related to those of other peoples, including whites, in sim- 
ilar stages of social development. 

Of his own initiative the southwestern Indian north of central 
Mexico has never approached scientific study and explanation of 
disease or scientific methods of treatment. He has observed keenly, 
but has not reached the stage of systematic, critical investigation. 
His knowledge.consists of memories of experiences and of traditional 
interpretations of experiences. His mind being untutored, these 
memories are often imperfect and the interpretations biased and 
erroneous. - His reasoning is largely confined to simple or apparent 
analogies which are not usually sufficient for correct determinations, 
and is much influenced by traditional views, religion, and unbridled. 
fantasy. One of the chief results of such reasoning with the Indian, 
as with other primitive men, is that every object, organic or inorganic, 
may exert, it is believed, in a greater or less degree mysterious power 
for good or evil on every other object, and his conception of sickness 
is largely based on this notion. 

From all that the writer could learn on this very complex subject 
the more general ideas of disease and its etiology among many of the 
southwestern Indians are as follows: Illness is a deleterious spell which 
induces bodily suffering, is generally inimical to physical welfare, and 
may even bring an untimely death. These manifestations excite the 
closest attention of those affected and their friends and a strong desire 
to learn the causes. (The Indian, who is not devoid of common 
sense, knows that certain natural conditions, such as extremes of cold 
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and heat, are capable of affecting him adversely, and that men, 
animals, plants, and other objects may harm him. Ailments thus 
caused are observed to be accompanied by various symptoms, as 
pain, debility, loss of appetite, fever, etc. These occurrences, if no 
complications arise, are viewed quite rationally; but similar symp- 
toms arise at other times without their cause having been observed. 
They may develop suddenly or during a night or they may approach 
eradually, but their origin remains obscure. Under such circum- 
stances there is no rational explanation at hand, and the inquisitive 
but uninstructed mind is readily led to suspect natural or super- 
natural secret agencies as the volitional causes of the illness; and 
often also the Indian comes to suspect as the actual agent of a disease 
some material or magic object such as in his belief might cause the 
principal symptoms if introduced into the body in a natural way 
and with his knowledge. 

Thus in regard to etiology, pathology, and necessarily also the treat- 
ment of disease, the Indian reached the conclusion that. there exist 
two chief classes of ailments: (1) Those of an ordinary character, which 
have their origin in extreme old age, in accidents, or in some other ‘ 
palpable manner, and which can be interpreted and occasionallydealt 
with in a more or less simple way; and (2) those of a mysterious 
nature, incited by some adverse natural or supernatural power; sus- 
tained often by magic or particularly by some material agent intro- 
duced secretly into the body, and requiring special, largely thauma- 
_turgic, treatment. 

In brief, the fundamental and universal characteristics of Indian 
medicine in the Southwest and northern Mexico are the notions that 
all serious or protracted illness the cause of which is not clearly 
appreciated by the senses is due to occult evil influences of men, ani- 
_ mate or inanimate objects, spirits, or deities, and that the influence 
is exercised by a magic or a secret introduction into the body, par- 
ticularly during sleep or through touch while awake, of a noxious 
object or objects, as poison, a worm, an insect, a hair, a thorn, a 
live coal, which produce and keep up the morbid manifestations. 

Death from disease, especially of a young male adult, is regarded 
as the work of supernatural agencies superior in power to the counter 
agencies that were employed as a cure. 


MEDICINE-MEN 


The supernatural elements in the Indian’s notions of disease led 
him to offer invocations (or prayers) and incantations, to make offer- 
ings, to establish and practise an intricate system of tabus, regula- 
tions, propitiatory rites, and fetishism, and to seek persons capable, 
through supernatural endowment, of employing or of determining 
the proper safeguards and remedies or of controlling or counteract- 
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ing the powers that caused the disease. Thus arose the class of indi- 
viduals, mainly elders, popularly called “‘medicine-men” and ‘‘med- 
icine-women,”’ supposed to possess the extraordinary and mysterious 
powers described, as well as special fitness for serving in other con- 
tingencies as priests or priestesses. These individuals are believed to 
have come into possession of their sacred healing powers prenatally, 
or to have received them in dreams or in. connection with some 
notable event in their lives. By means of these special gifts, and 
with the aid of fetishes and other expedients, they are supposed to 
recognize the mystic or volitional inciting cause, particularly the 
active or instrumental evil agent of the disease, to choose the most 
effectual invocations, incantations, ‘‘medicines,’’ and physical means 
necessary to prevent further action of this cause, and to remove or 
neutralize the objective agent to whose presence the suffering is due. 
Generally the medicine-man is supposed to have received, also from 
supernatural sources, a particular song or songs, fetishes, and other 
expedients or aids, which constitute the essential means of his prac- 
tice. These resources vary in character with practitioners, though 
apparently not much with the same individual.- The priest-healer 
may ‘‘be given” other songs or discover other fetishes in time, or 
he may acquire them by purchase or gift from other medicine-men. 

Particular songs and other expedients are émployed for partic- 
ular diseases or classes of disease, real or imaginary. - Many of the 
practitioners, not having a large supply of songs, fetishes, and other 
requisites, are specialists only, assuming to cure but a limited num- 
ber of affections. In some tribes nearly all the medicine-men are 


thus limited in their practice, while others treat all classes of dis-— 


orders. Among the Pueblos, in addition to the professional med- 
icine-men there are many who are supposed to aid in curing special 
diseases by virtue of their membership in certain societies. Some 
of the medicine-men have acquaintance with the use of the knife, 
splints, massage, and other physical means, as well as with medicinal 
remedies; but usually these are employed in association with songs, 
invocations, passes with saliva, and practices of more mystic nature. 
Their whole treatment, especially when practised with sincerity, is 
strongly suggestive and impressive, and must exercise a deep influence 
on the mind of the patient. Among some tribes there are grades of 
medicine-men, and among the Pueblos are found societies of healers, 
though not all of the members actually practise. The organization 
of these societies is very complex, and their study belongs purely 
to the domain of ethnology. 

The medicine-man is generally called for the treatment of those 
only who are*seriously ill, and often he has one or even two or 
more assistants. He may have to be paid in advance, and not sel- 
dom exacts a large compensation. His first aim is to find a cause 


Pe ya 
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for the disease; his second, to determine the particular objective 
agent employed thereby. The procedure with the patient differs 
much with the various practitioners. If the cause of the illness is 
not manifest, the medicine-man inquires into the dreams, symptoms, 
transgressions, especially of tabus, of the patient, and examines him 
visually and even by touch to determine to what category of influ- 
ences the ailment should be attributed. When he decides this, he 
is expected to make known the cause, and usually he tells also what 
tabus have been broken, and occasionally even points out a sorcerer. 
The medicine-man sometimes calls in or refers the patient to other 
practitioners, specialists in the particular line of affections under 
treatment, this course being adopted probably as a means of avoid- 
ing the responsibility of a hopeless case. 

The treatment varies according to the supposed necessities of the 
case, consisting of propitiation for broken tabus, repeated prayers 
to the elements or deities, the deposit of prayer sticks or counter- 
charms in shrines, appeal to the patient’s personal protector or totem, 
the use of especially effectual songs, rubbing or kneading (sometimes 
quite violent, though employed more commonly for supposed magic 
effects), rubbing liquid medicine into the skin, extraction of the 
objective cause of the disease, blowing air or tobacco smoke on the 
patient, passes with fingers moistened with saliva, ceremonial obsery- 
ances and rites, including painting of the body of the patient as well 
as that of the medicine-man, and making sand paintings, noises (made 
with voices, rattle, or drum), commands and exhortations to drive 
away bad spirits, assurances given the patient, various symbolic rep- 
resentations, purification of the body by sweat baths, purging and 
emesis, strong sucking, cauterizing, scarifying, bleeding, external 
applications, the administration, externally or internally, of secret, 
magic, or other medicine, and various regulations of the behavior of 


the patient. In the larger curative ceremonies several medicine- 


men act conjointly, or, if but one is present, he may have from one 
to several assistants. 

The extraction of the material agent of the disease, by means of 
the hand or by strong sucking with the mouth, is sometimes per- 
formed symbolically, but more frequently the object is assumed to 
be actually removed. It may be a thorn, a piece of coal, a hair, an 
insect, a worm, or other substance suggesting by its appearance or 
nature the symptoms of the disease. It is usually exultingly shown, 
and then destroyed. _ 

The Indian medicine-men of to-day are chiefly men of advanced 
years, shrewd, and knowing (see pl. xxvu, a). Their dress and 


daily life are in no way distinctive. .Many are undoubtedly sincere 


in all they do, and among them are most impressive figures, but the 
majority to a greater or less extent are charlatans. Most of the lat- 


wT 
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ter are adept in jugglery. The medicine-men are called on in many 
contingencies by individuals, and even by the tribe, and the duties of 
some are those of the priest rather than of the healer. A few among 
them are trusted implicitly, but the majority are chiefly feared. 
They exercise a profound influence for good or evil in the tribes, 
but they themselves occasionally suffer. Of course they do not 
always cure. Failures in the case of children are readily excused. 
Single failures with adults may also be satisfactorily explained on 
the ground, for example, that the bad heart of the patient was re- 
sponsible for the trouble, but if a number of patients die succes- 
sively the career of the medicine-man concerned generally comes to 
anend. He is believed to have lost his curative powers, or even 
to have become a wizard, and, to prevent his doing further harm, 
the tribe may kill him. While the killing of a medicine-man under 
such circumstances has never been witnessed by whites, so far as 
known to the writer, the evidence given by the natives themselves - 
must be regarded as conclusive.? 

The writer was shown the skeleton of a Pima medicine-man (with 
which were associated some of his paraphernalia for curing) executed 
by his tribe more than thirty years ago. About the year 1900, 
according to information obtained among the Yuma, a medicine-man 
in that tribe was condemned to death, and soon afterward dis- 
appeared.? 

MEDICINE-WOMEN 


In addition to medicine-men, there are also in numerous tribes 
one or more medicine-women. A few of these practise in the same 
ranner as the men, but the majority serve chiefly as midwives and 
herbalists in much the same manner as do corresponding practi- 
tioners among the less civilized whites. They are not addicted to 
the trickery of the men, but aid in confinements for a fee, and 
give simple remedies, need herbs. Some of the medicine-women 
met by the writer were shrewd and experienced, and their methods 
were quite rational and effectual. 


TRIBAL DETAILS 


Medicine-men and a few medicine-women are still found among the 
Apache, particularly on the White Mountain reservation; there are 
also women especially skillful in confinements, and others who sell 
medicinal herbs and roots. The medicine-men and medicine-women 
proper are called by the Apache ty-yin, which means ‘wonderful” 
(see pl. xxvu, a). Their reputed knowledge and their songs are 


@Mrs. Stevenson states that she saved ai Zui medicine-man from hanging, which was to have been 
inflicted on him for supposed witcheraft. 

b About 1890 four Yuma were tried and found guilty of killing a medicine-man who had lost four patients 
(W. T. Hefferman, Medicine Among'the: Yumas; California Medical Journal, San Francisco, 1896, Xvi, 
136-137), ; 
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@ “BRIGHAM YOUNG,” WHITE RIVER APACHE 
-MEDICINE-MAN 


@ REMAINS OF A SOUTHERN UTE DWELLING IN WHICH A DEATH OCCURRED 


MEDICINE-MAN; WALAPAI HUT FOR THE SICK; REMAINS 
OF SOUTHERN UTE DWELLING. 
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given them in dreams, and they are accepted as worthy healers on 
demonstration of their ability to cure. 

The usual treatment of a patient by a San Carlos Apache medicine- 
man consists in rubbing the affected part with hadntin, the sacred 
yellow pollen of Scirpus lacustris, then singing, and playing on the 
flute or violin, and finally pretending to extract the objective cause 
of the sickness by sucking over the most painful spot. A little of the 
pollen is also often put into the patient’s mouth. Recently some of the 
medicine-men have adopted the practice of painting on the body of 
the patient, with hadntin, the figure of the crucified Christ, praying 
at the same time to God that the patient may be cured. 

Among the White Mountain and the Jicarilla Apache the more im- 
portant healings require the construction of special medicine lodges. 

All the Apache still retain belief in witch medicines. At San Car- 
los they killed a young woman who pretended to be a witch doctor 
and who in 1881 and 1882 made some marvelous cures. Two murders 
committed in 1903 are commonly attributed to difficulties arising 
from the practice of witch medicine among the Mescaleros. Belief 


in the practice of harmful (witch) medicine by whites is also enter- 


tained to some extent. 

The Walapai have several native medicine-men. There are no 
specialists among these, each practitioner being considered able to 
cure all diseases. They treat their patients, usually at night, by invo- 
cations and songs, accompanied by the rattle, and by various sha- 
manistic practices. They also blow on the part affected and on 
the hands of the patient. 

Navaho medicine-men occasionally engage in very elaborate cur- 
ing ceremonies.” Frequent use is made of body painting and of dry 
sand paintings; some of the latter are highly symbolic, as well as 
artistic in execution. 

Among the Hopi® the subject of healers is both rich and complex. 
There are medicine-men, society healers, and medicine- women. 
Several fraternities exist, the members of which claim they can cure 
disease, but each of the societies limits itself to the treatment of a 


‘special line of ailments. There are medicine-men known as posh- 


butu or pochwimkias, who relieve by youeh only or massage. One 


' a§See Dr. Washington Matthews’ Dibhedions, EPienlacty 7 The Night Chant, Memoirs of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, 1902, v1. 

A friendly Navaho medicine-man in Chaco canyon, New Mexico, was induced by the writer, not with- 
out difficulty, to perform one of his more ordinary incantations over a patient. Both sat down on 


' the ground in an isolated spot. The medicine-man took in one hand a sort of small club, wrapped 


around with a piece of old cloth, and beginning to sing seconded the rhythm of the chant by striking 
the earth between his feet with the club, at the same time passing the other hand over the part of the 
body of the patient where the pains were. As the patient was only slightly ill, there was no further 
treatment. : 

- 6 Fora portion of the information concerning this tribe the writer isindebted to Dr, J. W. Fewkes and 


~ Dr. Walter Hough. 
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such lived in 1898 in one of the Middle Mesa villages. These men 
are believed to be endowed with special power of determining and 
finding the objective cause of a disease by touch or by inspection, and 
their treatment culminates in finding and destroying this object.* 

Another class of healers among the Hopi are the fire priests, who 
pretend to be masters of fire and capable of performing many won- 
derful feats. These are known as yayawimkias. They treat inflam- 
mation of the skin and affections accompanied by fever or burning. 
Their theory is that burning sensations of the body and inflamma- 
tory cutaneous affections are due to magic of fire and can be over- 
come by the use of fire or its products. Their methods, though in 
appearance somewhat different from those of the pochwimkias, are 
really of the same character. 

A representative of a third class of healers among the Hopi is the 
chief priestess of a society known as marauwimkias.» She is sup- 
posed to have the power of curing such affections as convulsions, 
twitching, jerking, and other contortions. In her treatment she uses 
a wooden image, the body of which somewhat resembles a tapering 
screw. This figure she moves in a horizontal plane over the head of 
the afflicted. The above-mentioned affections are supposed to be due 
to a twisted heart, which the figure has the power to restore to its 
normal condition. Certain healers, according to Fewkes, use a treat- 
ment by constriction’ The body is loose, according to their idea, 
and must be tied together. Under this treatment a man is tied by a 
rope wound so tightly about trunk, legs, and arms that he can not 
move. The head men of the principal Hopi societies are believed 
to possess curative powers of special kinds in a higher degree than 
the other members. Thus, the head of the Snake society is a reputed 
healer of snake bites and the bites of other noxious creatures. At 
Oraibi, at the time of the writer’s visit, there lived a medicine-man 
who had a reputation as an accoucheur, and was said to be the only 
one in the tribe having this qualification. His treatment consisted 
principally of prayers, songs, and devices like those of other medicine- 
men, partly of the use of herbs and other things, and partly of mechan- 
ical manipulation, the latter consisting chiefly of manual pressure 
upon the fundus of the uterus. There are old women among the Hopi 
villages who serve as midwives, and any adult woman or man of 
the family might sometimes aid a woman in labor, yet the Services 
of the above medicine-man were regarded as the most efficacious. 
No material agent is sought by the medicine-men among the Hopi 
in ailments attributed to the violation of a tabu, as the unwarranted 
touch of some sacred ceremonial object. 


aSee J. W. Fewkes, A Few Summer Ceremonials at the Tusayan Pueblo, Journal of American Eth- 
nology and Archzxology, Boston and New York, 1892, 11, 157. : 
>’ Compare Fewkes, Minor Hopi Festivals, American Anthropologist,-n. s., 1v, July-Sept., 1902. 
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In addition to having professional medicine-men and society healers, 
the Zufii have also a few medicine-women.* As among the Hopi and 
other Pueblos the whole subject of medicine-men and healing is very 
complex in this tribe. In searching for the cause of sickness the medi- 
cine-men employ crystals. The treatment includes prayers, songs, 
rubbing or kneading, and other physical means, and numerous vege- 
tal remedies. 

The Pima, although not averse to medical treatment from the 
whites, have still a number of medicine-men of their own. Accord- 
ing to Chief Antonio Azul, medicine-men become such through the 
inspiration of peculiar dreams, in which they are transported by spirits 
or deities to a mountain and there shown remedies and taught how 
to use them, as well as what and how to sing in treating the ill. By 
virtue of this spiritual instruction the man proclaims himself a medi- 
cine-man, but before he is allowed to “practise” he must demon- 
strate his ability to the satisfaction of the tribe by successively 
removing from patients injurious objects supposed to be the cause 
of their illnesses. Among the Pima a medicine-man is supposed to be 
endowed with power to cure only a certain class of diseases and “has 
no songs-for others.” Each variety of ailment must be treated with 
special and appropriate songs and invocations. 

The Pima medicine-man also occasionally uses the feathers of an 
eagle or an owl, which he wets with saliva and rubs over the affected 
part or pretends to introduce into it. He also pretends to draw out 
the material cause of the sickness by sucking, and occasionally pre- 
scribes some vegetal decoction either for internal or for external 
application. Some Pima medicine-men claim to have power to com- 
municate with the dead. Usually they say that for this purpose 


they must visit the graveyard where the person is buried, but recently 


one has introduced an innovation, saying that for calling the dead 
person it suffices to take a little earth from his grave; the ghost, 
desiring to know what is to be done with the earth, follows, and can 
be spoken with wherever the medicine-man wishes.” 
Notwithstanding the influence of missionaries for a long period, and 
their ministrations in time of sickness, there are still to be found 
among the San Xavier Papago native medicine-men who treat disease 


a¥or details see Mrs. M. C. Stevenson, The Zufi Indians, 7’wenty-third Annual Report of Bureau 
of American Ethnology. 

b A medicine-man still living at the Casa Blanca group of villages resorted to the following subter- 
fuge: A man among the Pima became very sick. He had lost his wife some time before, and the 
medicine-man who was Called to treat him said that he would summon the dead wife and.ask her whether 
she was not trying to take her husband to her and whether this was not the cause of his sickness. The 
medicine-man, who was suspected of trickery by some young men and secretly followed, set up in the 
bushes an object that resembled a crouching woman, which he addressed in his natural voice and 
answered in a somewhat weaker tone. Before starting he suspected that he might be watched and 
warned one of the young men not to follow him, as the uninitiated could not bear the presence of the 
dead. The young men who witnessed the fraud were afraid to confront the medicine-man on the spot, 
but on returning to the village related the affair to others, 
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according to aboriginal methods. As among their congeners, the Pima, 
healing powers are believed to be conferred on certain individuals in 
dreams. These are usually elder men, who announce their dreams 
and the powers they are supposed to have acquired; if their pre- 
tensions are satisfactory to the elders of the tribe they are accepted 
as healers without ceremony. Among the Papago there is also a 
medicine-woman. 

Among the Maricopa the medicine-men also become such through 
the influence of dreams. They are said to commence to dream about 
their destiny in childhood, but do not become accepted practitioners 
before attaining the experience of manhood. . 

The Mohave have numerous medicine-men. In the past they had 
also some medicine-women, but none of these are found to-day. A 
Mohave expressed it by saying, “None are born now.” Every medi- 
cine-man is endowed with his reputed powers from birth, for the 
Mohave believe that each lived in another world before this and 
there became possessed of his qualifications as a healer. The medi- 
cine-men also tell the people that power to cure is given them by 
the deities. These healers are nearly all specialists. They are, 
according to one of the English-speaking Mohave, the rattlesnake 
doctor, the fever doctor, the rheumatism doctor, the “‘cold” doctor, 
the dropsy doctor, and the doctor of wounds. 

Unsuccessful Mohave medicine-men were severely dealt with. As 
the writer’s informant expressed it, recalling a case known to him, 
“Te was a good doctor; then he lost a good many; people got tired 
of it; other doctors say he not doing the best, we have got to punish 
him; that is all; we killed him; that was some time ago; now white 
men will not let us kill. There is one at Needles now we would kill, 
but white men protect him. We think he gave poison to some of 
the sick and that they died of it.” 

The Yuma have several medicine-men and at least one medicine- 
woman, and are averse to white doctors. They employ massage or 
vigorous kneading and often treat by diminishing the diet of the 
patient, or even by prohibiting food and drink entirely. As among 
the Mohave, unsuccessful medicine-men are believed to have become 
wizards and are severely dealt with.? 

The Tarahumare medicine-men, in addition to their other func- 
tions, take charge in cases of gestation and parturition, but their 
role is usually mainly spiritual. They exercise their powers in order 
that the child may be born in the right position and not be bewitched 
or malformed. The ordinary aid at confinement is given by elder 
women, but a medicine-man may be called in case of necessity. 
The medicine-men also supply medicine to those who desire to be 
successful at the races or games. 


aCompare Report on Indians, Eleventh Census, 1890, 222, Washington, 1804; also W. T. Hefferman, | 
Medicine among the Yumas, California Medical Journal, San Francisco, 1898, Xvi1, 135-140, 
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The treatment administered usually by the medicine-man among 
the Tepecano was described to the writer by one of the tribe sub- 
stantially as follows: 

When the medicine-man comes the patient lies down; the healer prays and exhorts 
the winds and spirits; he lights a cigarette, draws in the smoke, and applies his mouth 
over the painful spot, which he bites a little or sucks, then puffs the smoke away 
from the patient and spits into his own hands. With the saliva comes usually some 
small object—a cactus spine, a bit of stone, or the like—which the medicine-man 
either breaks up in his palm or throws into the fire. He then throws away the saliva. 
Occasionally he gives also some remedy internally, but his prayers, his touches (espe- 
cially with the fingers moistened with saliva), and the exercise of his magic power 
are the essentials. 


Fetishes are much used. 

Among the Huichol a medicine-man was observed to treat a case 
of headache by muttering prayers and making passes over the head 
and face with his fingers moistened with saliva. 

In a number of instances, even among the most primitive tribes, 
Indian medicine-men applied for treatment or for medicine to the 
writer, in common with other patients. 


PREVENTION 


Preventive means applied to disease, independent of fetishes, are 
not commonly employed among the Pima. 

In delivery, illness, or wounds there are neither proper precautions 
nor antisepsis. However, in labor and in wounds some of the steam- 
ings, lotions, powders, or gums serve, more or less, as cleansing agents 
or antiseptics. Absolute ignorance, with its sad results, exists every- 
where concerning the transmissibility and modes of aggravation of 
diseases like ophthalmia or tuberculosis, and other contagious diseases 
are hardly better understood. If an epidemic develops, isolation is not 
thought of, but an attempt is made to find a sorcerer who caused it or 
to propitiate the angry deities. If the disease continues, general help- 
lessness and demoralization set in. Resort may be had to banishing 
or killing a supposed witch or to magic procedures. Once, when 
smallpox appeared among them, the Hopi tried to catch and bury the 
disease. As a last resort, and from sheer fright, the people among 
whom an epidemic rages flee from their houses, abandoning every- 

thing, even some of the dead or dying. There were in 1898, after a 
visitation of smallpox, several abandoned Navaho corpses in deserted 
_hogans about the Chaco canyon. 

When a disease or epidemic recurs with some frequency, as is the 
case, for example, with smallpox among the Tarahumare, the natives 
come to regard the affliction as almost a necessity. With this tribe a 
young man who has had smallpox marries more easily than one who 
has not, being regarded as more likely to live and hence as better able 
to take care of his family. Among the Opata, mothers deliberately 
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expose their little ones to measles and other contagious diseases, 
believing that they must contract them sooner or later and that it is 
better for them to get through with the ordeal. They appreciate, 
though it is impossible to say whether through their own deductions, 
or through other channels, that one attack of such diseases gives 
immunity for the future. 

A few hygienic observances that appear rational are the generally 
observed sexual abstinence during menstruation; recognition of the 
transmissibility of venereal diseases, with consequent employment of 
practical safeguards against them; the knowledge of numerous 
poisonous plants and animals, with the employment of antidotes; 
and to a certain extent the use of the sweat bath and steaming. But 
even concerning these matters occult views are often mingled with 
the practical. Among the Walapai, Yuma, and others, some of the 
chronically ill or helpless are isolated in special huts built near the 
other habitations, but the practice is due to superstition and par- 
ticularly to the desire to get rid of the inconveniences caused by the 
patient (see pl. xxvur, 5). 

A beneficial custom, which was probably general in former times 
and is still followed in many localities, is the abandonment or destruc- 
tion, after the death of an adult person, of the house in which he died, — 
and also the destruction of his clothing and other personal property. 
Whatever may have been the original reason for this custom, to-day 
many of the tribes recognize clearly that the burning of everything 
with which the deceased came in contact hinders contagion. Among 
the Ute the hut in which an adult person dies is burned and all 
property of the deceased, even his pan and cup, is destroyed (see 
pl. xxv, c). The Navaho abandon the hut and bury most of the 
property of the deceased with him. The Apache burn the hut with 
all contents, including objects of metal. Among the San Carlos 
Apache the burning of the dwelling and all its contents after the death 
in it of a grown person is general. The people have now very sensible 
ideas on the subject. They say they do not know what the person 
died of, and if they should preserve the house or any of his belongings 
and touch them they might contract the same disease and die also. 
When they build a new khuva, they know it to be uncontaminated, 
The Pima used to burn the dwelling in which a death bccurred, but 
do so no more. The Yuma and Mohave abandon or burn the hut 
and consign to the funeral pyre all the property of the dead. An 
adult dying among the Zufi is buried as soon as the habitual obsery- 
ances have been complied with; his blankets are buried with him; 
his extra clothing and bedding are thrown away; the door of the 
house is left wide open four days and nights; then the house is white- 
washed and the floor newly plastered with mud, after which the 
dwelling is again ready for occupancy. The Tarahumare abandon 
the dwelling in case of death within it. y 
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The Jicarillas, Mescaleros, and Tarahumare guard themselves with 
much care against venereal contagion. The Jicarilla women, who 
are threatened with death by the men of the tribe should they con- 
tract a venereal disease, believe that all white men have such 
diseases, and in consequence avoid them. 


Fork MEDICINE 


Independent of and not interfering with supernatural means of 
healing there is much simple general knowledge of actual remedies. 
There are numerous plants and modes of treatment, the use and 
utility of which are known to all ina given locality, even to the older 
children; while others are known only by phratries or individuals. The 
use of such means is empirical and by no means always effectual; 
yet some are of service, and the mode of their employment is occa- 
sionally quite rational. Separate tribes and even portions of one 
tribe use different herbs and means; a few plants, however, as well 
as various physical practices are apparently known over a wide ter- 
_ritory; but afew of the plants given as remedies are poisonous. The 
parts utilized are mostly roots, least often seeds and flowers. In 
most instances the medicine is taken in the form of a decoction, but 
it is used also as an infusion; in the latter case, after being prepared 
by chewing, it is applied externally as a salve or a poultice. The dose 
given is generally ample and is not repeated, though to this rule there 
are exceptions. In only a few tribes are several herbs mixed together 
in one medicine. 

Other curative means employed by the tribes include sweating, 
bandaging, splints, scarification, cauterizing, rubbing or kneading, 
pressure (see under Labor), clyster, and vesication. Some of the cur- 
ative agents may have been introduced by whites, but no evidence 
was obtained on this point. Many of the practices and remedies are 
undoubtedly original with the Indians, and some are quite ancient. 

The curing of diseases among the Southern Ute is in the hands of 
several native medicine-men and seems different in no important 
respect from that among other tribes of the Southwest. The people 
are more than commonly superstitious in all that pertains to disease. 
At Navaho Springs the writer obtained and brought to the American 
- Museum of Natural History a fine old painted skin which used to be 
the property of a Ute medicine-man and was believed never to have 
failed when employed by him in curing the sick. After the death of 
this man, however, the skin “‘lost all its power” and was readily sold 
by his wife. The piece is a well-tanned elk skin, covered dorsally 
with the hair of the animal, while the ventral face bears an interesting 

and artistic design in several colors (see pl. XXvIH, @). 

The Jicarillas and particularly the White Mountain Apache have 

numerous native remedies. The latter have at least six distinct 
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vegetal medicines for gonorrhea. They also use more extensively 
in curing than any other Apache the sacred yellow pollen known as 
hadntin. This comes from a plant known as thé-the, also tule, or totara 
(Scirpus lacustris). The powder is generally used externally-and in — 
connection with prayers; its action is wholly magical.¢ 

The San Carlos Apache know many vegetal remedies. As in other 
tribes, not all of these are of common ienowiedaet 

Xosh-ka-ya is a very spiny, low, evncead cactus (Opuntia 
emorcyi) growing in patches and ee more commonly as cholla. 
They take some of the woody part from the inside of this cactus, tie 
it on a string, and hang it on the neck, particularly in children, as a 
charm to keep away disease. When there is any contagion about, 
they place whole plants of this cactus about 10 paces away from the 
dwelling and in the four cardinal directions, to keep away the dis- 
ease. On bright days persons who are very sick lie in the sun out- 
side of the dwelling. Both men and women were seen thus. 

A mixture of the cin-ko-ja berries with water is believed to be a 
good food for the sick. Vomiting, produced by tulipi or other means, 
is a remedy of much repute for weak women. It ‘‘cleans them up,” 
and after that they grow fat. The roots of 1-zé 1-gag-goh-é-v (‘‘medi- 
cine-clean-out”’: Euphorbia), are chewed raw and fresh to induce 
diarrhea as well as vomiting. The remedy is used for general “clean- 
ing out.” Lzé vid tal have (‘white tops” —‘‘white blossoms some- 
thing like cotton”: Clematis drumondii) is a remedy the root and 
sometimes also the stem of which are employed to induce vomiting 
and diarrhea. A decoction made from this plant is administered, 
especially in prolonged indigestion. Another root that produces 
vomiting as well as laxation grows in the lowlands and is known as 
klish i-zé (‘snake medicine”). Still another emetic which the people 
sometimes use is the inside bark of a bush known as ta-dla-tsin. This 
bark is used fresh. It is pounded up and boiled, and the liquor is then 
drunk. : ‘ 

The root of céh-ji (‘stones”: Chrysothamnus, sp.) is boiled, the 
resulting liquor being taken for pains in the chest. The leaves and 
small twigs of el-zes-pa-he (‘‘brown-medicine”’: Bouchea ehrenbergii) 
are pounded up, mixed with water, and applied with the hand ii a 
small quantity over the headin headache. Theroot of nau-b-chin-ko-je 
(‘“white-man’s berry”: Lycium andersoni wrightii), is ground, boiled, 
and taken for headache. Na-go-nel-thi is a plant the root of which is 
used for-colds and sore throat. The patient eats a little of the root as 
it is or drinks a decoction of it. The root of chil-to-je (canaigre: 
Rumex hymenosepalus), besides having other uses, is taken in the 
form of a decoction for cough or consumption. Thlo-til-che-ge (Janusia 


aA collection of White Mountain Apache remedies is preserved in the Field Museum of Natural } 
History. : : : 
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@ PAINTED ELK SKIN (SOUTHERN UTE) 


Specimen in Hyde collection, Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist. 


b STONE BEARING A GLYPH (ANCIENT PUEBLO) 


Specimen in Hyde collection, Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist. 


OBJECTS USED BY MEDICINE-MEN IN 
HEALING CEREMONIES 
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eracilis) is a plant the root of which is chewed by some of the San 
Carlos Apache as aremedy in sore throat. Tha-ha-ne-tsa-1 (‘‘bushy- 
weed”: Ephedra viridis) is used by the San Carlos Apache as a 
cough medicine. The tops and young twigs are boiled and sweeten- 
ing is added; dose, from half a cupful to a cupful. Occasionally the 
tops are chewed raw for the same purpose. The root of i-ze hta-na 
(‘medicine eating’’), also known as 7-zé vla-tal-chi-hi (‘medicine red 
top’’), is chewed raw about an inch at a time to restore the appetite, 
and also for headache. The root of kesh-tsoz i-zé (‘‘slim-wood medi- 
cine”: ocotillo, Fouquiera splendens) is much used in the form of a 
decoction, in gonorrheal dysuria. The seeds, and the bark of the root, 
of sas-chil (Canotia holocantha), boiled, are used in stomach ache, 
diarrhea, and, in menstruation in cases in which women have “black 
blood.” 

I-zé hl-chi; i-zé V-chi-hi (‘red medicine”: Eriogonum alatum) 
grows in the White mountains. The root is much employed as med- 
icine. It is pounded up and boiled, and the decoction taken in diar- 
rhea. The remedy has also other uses. The root of 1-zé l-chi-se 
(probably Boerhavia) is given, in the form of a decoction, to children 
with colic. J-zé bi-né (Cereus gregeii): The Indian name has refer- 
ence to the brain or to the imagination. A little of the root is boiled 
and given in stomach trouble and diarrhea. The root of me-tci-da-il-tso 
(Perezia wrightii) is used medicinally and also in tesvino. A decoction 
of it is drunk in cases of stomach ache. 

Scarification is performed among the San Carlos Apache for any 
sharp or persistent localized pain. The skin is cut with a sharp 
object, preferably a splint of glass. They scarify any part of the 
body, even the temple. 

_ Massage is not practised; but some medicines are lightly rubbed 
all over the body. 

From the tops of certain plants, which are heated in a dry state, 
these Apache make poultices that are applied in rheumatic and other 
pains to the surface of the body. They employ no wet poultices. 
Occasionally for pains in the bowels they use clysters, pouring the 
decoction through a hollow reed into the rectum and preventing its 


- exit by means of a wad of cotton. 


Chil-chek (Covillea tridentata), common along the Gila, is used by 
the San Carlos Apache for curing pains, mainly of rheumatic nature. 
The tops, heated over the fire, are applied as a sort of poultice over 


the affected part. In “sinking fontanel” in infants the San Carlos 


Apache make a dough of flour and the root of the 1-zé lchi-hi (“red- 


- medicine:” Eriogonum alatum), cut the hair over the fontanel, and 
‘apply this dough to the spot. The belief is prevalent among this 


tribe that the dough when it dries pulls up the 61-tst-ta-go-d-i-le (“soft 
place’’). 
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As mentioned previously, when a school girl has an attack of hys- 
teria, other girls run to the patient and press hard into the pit of her 
stomach and rub her wrists and eyes. 

About Talklai the “slim-wood”’ medicine (Fouquiera splendens) 


is called kins-cheh 1-zé. Besides making other uses of it, these 


Apache boil the root and use the hot liquid as a bath for sore limbs, 
as after a long journey. The root of kesh-tséz i-zé (Fouquiera splen- 
dens) is also applied, pounded up, to any form of swelling, after the 
skin over the affected spot has been scarified somewhat with a piece 
of glass. 

In cases of snake bites or scorpion stings patients suck wounds, 


spit toward the four cardinal directions, and pray that they may not 


hurt. This treatment may be given by a friend. 

Opuntia bigelovii is a very pretty and quite rare cactus which 
grows only on high slopes in a few localities on the reservation. 
The pith is used in the treatment of sore eyes. It is thrown on 
live coals and the smoke is allowed to go into the open eyes. 

Muh-be-na-toh (“owl smoke’’: Castilleia?). The root is used in 
earache. It is boiled and the decoction, when slightly cooled, is 
dropped into the ear by means of a cloth. 

In nose bleeding, which is not common in the tribe, the San Carlos 
Apache take cold water into the nose or apply it with the hand to 
the forehead; or they stuff the nostrils with soft material, as a piece 
of calico or cotton. 

In a persistent toothache the Apache tie a sinew about the bad 
tooth as near the gum as possible and then pull the tooth out them- 
selves or with the help of others. 

In fractures they use reduction and apply sticks as splints. 

In one instance sweat baths were ordered by a medicine-man for 
two children sick with measles. These baths are also taken occa- 
sionally by the men for rheumatism, or for other maladies when the 
usual remedies fail. 

In open wounds the Apache use the pounded and dried root of 
i-zé ha-chi-ne (“black medicine’: Balsamorrhiza’?). 

The cottony part of the root of the me-tei-da-il-tco (Perezia wrightii) 


is applied locally to sores and small wounds; it is also put around . 


the umbilical cord in the new-born and applied to any sore that may 
show itself there. There is seldom any trouble with the umbilical 
cord, but if soreness develops the Apache either use the remedy just 
mentioned, or powder and apply to the cord a certain root ee 
za-hl- ka-yt, or 1-2é hl-ka-ye. 

The i-zé bi-né (Cereus greggii) root, dried and powdered, is applied 
to open wounds and sores. 

The Mescaleros firmly believe in witches. The case of a double 
murder in the tribe from this cause is mentioned in another place. 
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During the last days of the writer’s stay at the reservation in the 
spring of 1905 a child became ill with tuberculous meningitis. It 
was treated at first by the agency physician, but, the case not improv- 
ing, a native medicine-man was called in. He tried at first to remove 
the cause of the disease by sucking, and pretended to extract from 
the head of the child a gopher. As this did not help and the child 
died, he declared that it was bewitched. 

The people understand clearly that consumption is contagious, 
though its nature and the method of its transmission remain to them 
a mystery. About many internal diseases the notions are very 
curious. If a man gets close to a woman in labor or steps into any 

bloody discharge connected therewith, he will have rheumatism or 
will become otherwise afflicted. 

Many of the medicines used in this tribe are known to all, but 
there are also others that are strictly proprietary, and the individuals 
who know them, mostly old women or men, keep the knowledge 
secret and make a profit out of the drugs. The sum paid for a 
medicine is occasionally very high; one man paid $7, another a horse. 

Chin-de i-zé (‘‘devil’s medicine”: Artemisia frigida) is used by 
the Mescaleros when anyone is badly frightened. They put some of 
the root on the fire and inhale the smoke. 

For pains in the chest they draw tight a band placed around the 
chest. This treatment is employed even in consumption.? 

Tsa i-2é, I-tsa 1-zé (“head medicine’: Hedeoma reverchoni), is 
used by both Mescaleros and Lipan in prolonged headache. They 
gather a bunch of the aromatic twigs, rub them in the hands, and 
inhale the smell. This is said to stop the headache. 

Ila tso-e-bi-ta (‘‘bird eats it’”’). The root is boiled and a drink of 
the decoction is taken a number of times in cases of bloody diarrhea. 

I-ze hi-ié is used in pains in the bowels. The root is ground up 

and boiled, and the patient drinks some of the decoction, which eases 
the pains and produces a laxative effect. 

Ha-chi-de, hai-chi-di (Ligusticum porteri), grows in and about the 
White mountains. The Mescaleros use the root, drinking a decoc- 
tion of it in colds and cough. They also grind it, mix with a little 
water, and rub on the sore part. Occasionally they simply chew 
_the root for cough, or they smell, chew, or smoke it for headache. 

I-zé i-tho-hi (‘‘medicine red flower’’) is a remedy for consumption. 
All parts of the plant are used together. They are pounded and 
boiled, and the decoction is drunk lukewarm. A cupful is given 
before breakfast; the dose is not repeated for some days. 

In consumption the Mescaleros use also a remedy composed of two 
or three kinds of vegetal medicines mixed together. They boil them 


aDr. E. L. Morgan, of Washington, D. C., observed this same treatment among the Indians of 
Oregon. 
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and the patient drinks about a pint of the tea at one time. The 


. medicine opens the bowels. If the patient feels better the dose is not 


repeated. 

When signs of tapeworm are found in excrements—a condition 
which is very rare—the same medicine is administered that is given 
to consumptives. It is believed that this kills the worms. 

The Mescaleros have a definite treatment for rheumatism. They 
rub on the affected parts a decoction of about half a dozen roots, and 
then make the patient undergo a sweating produced as follows: The 
one who treats the patient takes a large pan or a tub, or makes a hole 
in the ground as nearly water-tight as possible. The receptacle is then 
about half filled with water and some of the roots of which the above- 
mentioned decoction was made are thrown in as are also heated 
stones. The receptacle is quickly covered with sticks and then 
with juniper balls; the patient is then made to sit on the top and 
is wrapped up to the chin with cloths and blankets. He remains 
from about twenty minutes to half an hour and usually gets a good 
sweat. After this some of the same decoction is applied again locally. 
Before any part of the treatment is commenced the joints are usually 
marked with the chi (red ocher), a custom the origin and significance 
of which are not known. The patient subjected to the above treat- 
ment, which is said to be very efficacious, seldom takes anything 
internally. 

A plant the root of which is occasionally given in rheumatism, in 
the form of a decoction, is known as ce-xa-né sd-iu (‘grows through 
the rocks’’). The mixture may also be rubbed into the sore parts. 

For gonorrhea a woman among the Mescaleros mixes together parts 
of four different plants. One of these is known as ia-ni-tan (“buffalo 
eat leaves’’: Ephedra); part used, leaves. Another is tlo-shi-pa-he 
(“brown weed’’: Holodiscus?); parts used, leaves and stalks. The 
third is known as ih-dé-di-tlo-he (‘thunder weed’’); parts used, 


leaves and stalks. The fourth is i-zé n-thli-zé (‘‘hard medicine’’); — 


part used, root. A definite quantity of each plant is used and the 
mixture is boiled. The patient takes one cupful before breakfast; 
this dose is said usually to be sufficient to effect a cure. 

E-chonsh is the dried bud of a wild rose. It forms a constituent of 
another medicine for gonorrhea. 

For swelling and soreness in the groin in gonorrhea the Mescaleros 


mix the root of 7-2zé be-ton-sih, the root of nan~ie-wan-séh, and the | 


leaves and stalks of i-zé wi-tan-thé-l (Pentstemon). All are pounded 
together fine, a little water is added, and the resulting paste ep yhed. 
ico 

Ty-chi-va-ze (Phyllanthus) is the broken twigs and leaves of a 
parasitic plant used by the Mescaleros for itching in any part of the 
body. They boil the medicine and drink it or apply it externally, 
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 Kuh-bi-zé (“snake medicine’’) is in great repute among the Mescal- 
eros as a cure for snake bites. A piece of the root, preferably fresh, is 


chewed up and applied to the wound, being felis in place by a rag. 
When applied early enough, the part swells or pains very little if at all. 
Even if applied within a few hours, the root is very efficacious. The 
interpreter who was helping the writer was bitten by a rattlesnake 
and used this plant. He was bitten in the foot at 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon, and being without a remedy did nothing-at all to the 
wound. He reached home with difficulty at about 6 and soon after 
applied the root. The pains, which were getting to be severe, were 
soon subdued and ceased in about two hours, so that he slept the 
whole night. Next morning he applied the root again and after 
breakfast was able to go about his ordinary work. No more applica- 
tions were needed. The snake, which was more than 2 feet long, was 
killed by the man after it had bitten him. A precaution that is said 
to be necessary in this treatment is to avoid washing the bitten part 
with water; otherwise much swelling results. 

In toothache, after burning the end of a certain kind of twig, the 
Mescaleros insert it, as hot as possible, into the cavity of the tooth. 
If the tooth has no cavity, they apply the heated point to the top. 
This treatment is repeated until the aching ceases. A patient who 
underwent this treatment and was helped by it said it was not very 
painful. In the case of a very small cavity in a tooth some have 
been known to insert a heated wire. Usually the Mescaleros do not 
try to extract a tooth unless it is loose. In that case they use a 
sinew or a string, some friend pulling the tooth out. A case may 
also be cited in which a man with a sore tooth in the lower jaw tied a 
string about it, fastened the other end to a branch of a tree above 
his head, and then sat down quickly, the tooth being jerked out. 

The Mescaleros also use scarification with glass for acute pain. 
They say they learned it from the Comanche. 

In sore eyes they often employ the leaves of the mesquite. These 
are ground into powder, which is placed in a thin cloth, water is 
added, and the liquid squeezed into the eyes. 

- In very aggravated cases of sore eyes, when a sort of membrane 
forms over the eyeball (pterygium ?%), the Mescalero insert a needle 


under the “‘flesh”’ and, cutting the latter with a splint of glass, ‘pull 


it right off.” 
_ Leé da-thle-djr (‘blue medicine’’) is a plant the root of which is used 
in earache. It is chewed, after which a portion is introduced into 
the ear, and a portion is rubbed externally. 

To stop bleeding, the Mescaleros apply to the bleeding surface 
spider web (a practice possibly of Mexican origin), or the scrapings 


_ from the inside of a tanned buckskin. In nose-bleed they wash the 


head, if possible in cold water. 
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Injuries are treated by the Mescaleros as follows: In dislocation 
the operator rubs the injured part until it is warm and then with a 
quick jerk forces the bone into place, rubbing medicine on afterward 
to allay the pain, and finally tying the part with a rag. In frac- 
ture rubbing and straightening as well as the pain-allaying medicine 
are elon and finally sticks are applied all around the broken 
part as splints, beng bound tightly i in place with rags. In case of 
open wounds, the Weascelrn grind very fine a certain brown root 
and apply the powder. If the cut is large, they sew the skin with 
sinew. When they think that a wound should continue to discharge 
they sometimes insert therein a twisted rag (a custom probably of 
Mexican origin). 

In swellings, the root of the i-2é l/ku-i (‘yellow medicine”’) is 
ground, mixed with water, and rubbed in. 

I-zé ltso-hi is used by the Mescaleros on sores of all kinds. They 
dry the root, grind it fine, apply powder to the afflicted parts. It is 
said to act encaeiln, especially in old suppurations. 

L-zé ho-chi-ne (‘black medicine”’: Balsamorrhiza?) is used in Pio: 
tures or injuries of any kind. The oo is ground, mixed with water, 
and applied to the contused part. A small quantity may also be taken: 
internally. 

I-ia-ai (Artemisia dracunculoides) grows about White Mountain 
(N. Mex.). The Mescaleros, as well as the Lipan, use it as a remedy. 
They pound the root either fresh or dried, mix it with cold water, and 
apply to all kinds of bruises or contusions, and even to fractures. 
Repeated applications are used, which eee the injured part cool 
and prevent swelling. 

The Navaho employ many herbs in curing their various bodily 
disorders.* The use of some of these they possibly learned in the past 
from captive Mexicans, who became incorporated into the tribe. 
They also frequently employ sweat baths to restore health. In.all 
the more serious afflictions, however, as in other tribes, reliance is 
placed in the tribal medicine-men, who are numerous, and who treat 
almost entirely by fetishes, prayers, and incantations. In serious — 
cases and with rich patients the ceremonial part of the treatment 
may be made very complex and important. The medicine-man 
alone, or with several assistants, visits the hogan of the patient, or 
has constructed a separate lodge, and conducts a curative cere- 
mony of from one to nine nights’ duration. 2 

Hostyn Kai, one of the medicine-men about Chaco canyon, brought 
to the writer, to sell, a circular piece of sandstone about a foot in 


a See also Washington Matthews, Navajo Names for Plants, American Naturalist, Sept., 1886, 767 et 
seq. 

> See other publications of Washington Matthews, particularly his Mountain Chant: a Navajo 
Ceremony, Vifth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 385 et seq.; and The Night 
Chant: a Navaho Ceremony, Memoirs of the American Musewm of Natural History, v1, 1902; also, A. M, 
Stephen, The Navajo, American Anthropologist, 1893, v1, 360-361. F 
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diameter, containing on one side an old petroglyph, such as are not 
uncommon in the neighboring country (see pl. xxviu, b). This, he 
said, was a very-valuable stone, a little of which rubbed off and 
administered to a patient would cure almost any disease. The stone 
was originally much larger, he said, but had already served many 
sick people, and in this way had become reduced to its present size. 
The edges of the stone (the specimen is now in the American Museum 
of Natural History) show, in fact, numerous marks due to rubbing, 
but as to the great virtues of the stone the shrewd old medicine-man 
must have known, for he gladly sold it for half a dollar. 

Only a few of the vegetal remedies-used in the tribe were obtained 
by the writer. 

E-na i-zé (‘‘white man’s medicine’’: 
grows to about 1 foot in height. It is found in many parts of Arizona. 
Some of the Navaho use it in measles and chicken pox. They 
break up the tops-of the plant and put them into lukewarm water; 
after steeping the mixture somewhat the whole body of thé patient 
is rubbed with the liquor, afterward being well covered. The erup- 
tion is said to darken rapidly and to dry up, the patient promptly 
recovering. The writer’s informant, a Navaho, cured thus a year 
ago his own wife and two children. 

T1-khos 1-zé (Ephedra viridis) is used by the Navaho as a remedy 
for cough. They drink a decoction made from the tops. The 
Apache, who use the same medicine for the same purpose, call the 
plant tha-ha-ne-tsa-i. 

Soreness about the point of attachment of the umbilical cord 
may be healed by the use of two roots; one of these is known as 
i-2é hl-kai and the other as i-zé ha-dje-ny. 

A very elaborate medicine outfit of a Navaho shaman is in the 
Field Museum of Natural History. According to a check-list kindly 
furnished to the writer by Dr. Geo. A. Dorsey, the articles contained 
in this outfit are as follows:¢ 


Chrysothamnus greenei) 


4 painted buckskin masks. 


‘1 bunch of large eagle feathers. 
12 plume sticks. 


3 bundles of mixed feathers. 
16 bundles of turkey feathers. 


. 2 fine old bull-roarers. 


2 rawhide rattles. 

1 gourd rattle. 

1 rawhide rattle, similar in form to that of 
the Hopi Snake and Antelope priests. 

1 bone whistle. 

1 stick 7 inches long, wrapped with buck- 
skin. 


1 stick 5 inches long, wrapped with 
woolen yarn. 

4 miniature bows. 

2 horn cups 

1 flaked quartzite implement. 

1 clam shell. 

2 chipped flint implements. 

2 chipped jasper implements. 

2 flat horn-tipped implements. 


| 1 bundle of fire sticks. 


1 necklace of hawk talons. 
1 square piece of buckskin. 


| 1 goatskin bag. 


a This medicine-man’s outfit, collected by A. Montzheimer among the Navaho in New Mexico, was a 
gift of Mr. B. H. Ayer to the Field Museum of Natural History. i 
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2 badger’s feet. 2 quartz pebbles. 

1 small modern Hopi feed bowl. 1 fossil oyster. 

1 lot of dried juniper berries. 2 wristlets of eagle and hawk talons. 

1 lot of dried and chopped up internal | 56 small buckskin bags, containing red, 
organs, unidentified. blue, and black mineral paints; white 

1 lot of friable sandstone. and yellow earth; roots and herbs; 

2 lots of bone. along with numerous vegetal pow- 

1 large blue-glass marble. ders, unidentified; pieces of abalone 

8 lots of herbs and seeds. shell; 1 piece of quartz; 1 quartz crys- 

1 lot of indigo. . tal; 1 lot of carbonated copper; 1 piece 

1 lot of vegetal mold. of specular hematite; a glass pendant 

1 stemless clay pipe. from a lamp; gnarled vegetal stems; 

8 buckskin bags, containing paints, 1 notched stick; and a pair of wide cop- 
earths, etc. per tweezers. 

10 small lots of Indian corn. 1 buckskin bag, resembling the Apache 


1 cone of stalagmite. ' “split” bags. 


According to many indications the Navaho practise but little sur- 
gery. The resident traders report that Navaho medicine-men occa- 
sionally cut into the skin of a sick person and suck the wound; 
but this is done to make the patient believe that his disease, or its 
evil principle, is really being extracted. According to information 
obtained at Chaco, cases have been known where abscesses were cut 
open by medicine-men and the pus was sucked out. 

The Hopi use numerous herbs and other objects as remedies, but 
most of these seem to be employed fetishistically or from some 
fancied resemblance to the disease or the diseased organ.* Thus the 
yayawimkia squirts ashes or soot, products of fire, on inflamed skin; 
he also cauterizes with a piece of live coal. Clematis and Cowania, 
because of their hair-like fibers, are used for restoration of the hair 
(Hough); a decoction of the many-spined thistle is given in dry 
pharyngitis, in which the patient feels as if he had a thistle in the 
throat; a twist of a piece of wood in the hands of the medicine-man 
cures ‘twists’? of the body (convulsions); the skin of a weasel, 
which glides readily through a small hole, and a conch shell, whose 
inhabitant comes out easily, kept in the room of a woman to bé con- 
fined, are charms for easy labor. Some of the teas seem to be used 
with more reason, but in view of the motives underlying the em- 
ployment of other ‘‘remedies,” it is difficult not to feel suspicious 
even here. - 

At some of their ceremonies the Hopi drink or rub themselves with 
mixtures which are supposed to be ‘‘good medicine,”’ preventive of all 
illness; this through their magical power. The washing by the 
women of their limbs with urine belongs very probably to the same 
category. ; 

After the Snake dance the participants, who have that day abstained 
from food, drink ‘for purification’? a decoction made of a number 


aSee J. W. Fewkes’s A Contribution té Ethnobotany, American Anthropologist, 1x, no. 1, Jan., 1896, 
15-21, and W. Hough, Environmental Interrelations in Arizona, ibid., x1, no. 5, May, 1898, 133-155, 
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of herbs, which soon acts as an emetic. The vomiting is supposed 
to clean the body spiritually as well as physically.¢ 

At times the headmen make a special ceremony, the purpose of 
which is a wholesale prevention or cure of diseases. 

The splinters from trees struck by lightning have, among the Hopi, 
a reputation for great efficacy in the treatment of fractures; they are 
not used as splints but as fetishes. 

A peculiar method of treatment, which Doctor Fewkes saw, was a 
tight bandaging of a sore limb with a rope. At times, it is said, 
even the body may be thus wound about. The reason or object of 
this treatment was not learned. (Compare notes on the Mescaleros, 
in this chapter.) . 

Two antidotes for snake bite were heard of among the tribe: A 
secret decoction of a number of herbs, which is drunk,’ and the appli- 
cation to the wound of the ventral surface of the disemboweled snake. 

The Zui also have numerous herbs and roots which they use as 
remedies. Many of these were collected, and will eventually be 
described, by Mrs. Stevenson. 

All persons among the Zufti recovering from critical illnesses are 
said to be adopted into the medicine order. Those who have been 
struck by lightning and have survived are believed to have special 
powers for setting fractures. 

There are practised in the tribe rubbing and also wound healing °¢ 
and tooth pulling. Fractures are treated with splints. Pifion gum 
is much in favor in treatment of wounds, being applied to the sur- 
face or put within. : 

Among the Papago the treatment is the same as among other 
tribes, mostly by incantations, partly by herbs. Open wounds are 
always treated with powders, gum, or decoctions, which chiefly in- 
duce suppuration, and healing by granulation. In fracture there 
may be applied to the injured limb some supposedly healing sub- 
stances, but it is also tightly bound up in sticks corresponding to the 
splints used by the civilized practitioner. Cauterization is used in 

_ the tribe in acute or localized pains. A bit of cotton or a little cot- 
tony parasitic ball from the Lycium andersoni is burned on the skin 
over the sore spot.* } 

In acute indigestion the Papago boil for a little while some of the 
red earth taken from beneath the fire; after being strained a little 


es 


a See descriptions of the ceremony by Stephen, Fewkes, and Hough. 

b See also Report on Indians, Eleventh Census, 1890, 198, Washington, 1894. 

¢ Interesting cases of this have been described by F. H. Cushing in A Case of Primitive Surgery, Scz- 
ence, June 25, 1897, and by Mrs. M. C. Stevenson, Twenty-third Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. Other treatment is also described by Mrs. Stevenson. 

@“Tn acute local pain they [the Papago] sometimes put a piece of cotton on the flesh and burn it there, 
repeating the process on a new spot at a little distance.” C. W. Wood, special agent, in Report on 
Indians, Eleventh Census, 1890, 146, Washington, 1894. : 
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salt is added, and the mixture is then given to the patient to drink. 
He has to take this remedy three times, always at mealtime, and 
he gets nothing or at most very little to eat. 

In chronic indigestion the white inner bark of the mesquite is 
secured, pounded as fine as possible and boiled, salt being added to 
the decoction; the sick person takes a dose of it early every morning, 
before breakfast. It tastes bitter and salty. 

A little Papago child was met who had on each temple what 
resembled a plaster. It was explained that this was put on as a 
remedy for headache. It is made from ordinary flour alone, and is 
supposed to “stop the air from going in through the temples.” 

The greasewood (sho-sho-go-i: Covillea tridentata) is used as a 
remedy for contusions. The women boil the leaves, add consider- 
able salt, and wash the contused part with the decoction while stillhot. 

Powdered root of the sé-wi-dje (canaigre: Rumex hymenosepalus) 
is put on sores, especially on sore lips. The juice of the mesquite 
tree is a remedy for sore eyes. The Papago boil this juice and put 
some of it at ordinary temperature into the eye. They also use this 
for soreness of the eyelids. | 

In earache the San Xavier people boil a hen’s egg quite hard; a 
small hole is made at one end and covered with a rag, and the egg is 
then applied to the sore ear. 

The cricket, dried and ground up, is taken internally as a remedy 
for dysuria; it is also given for the same complaint to horses. 

The Papago, like the Cora in Tepic, employ the flesh of the rattle- 
snake in consumption. They kill a rattlesnake, dry the flesh, and 


use it as powder, a small quantity of which is put into the patient’s _ 


food while it is cooking and without his knowledge. They believe 
it sometimes cures the sickness. ) 

The peyote is eaten in small quantities by the Papago, but its use 
is probably not entirely medicinal. The root of the wd-wish is used 
in colds. They break it up, boil it, and drink some of the decoction 
hot. It makes them sweat. After drinking the tea they cover up 
and remain indoors. A strong decoction of the root is also used as 
a wash in case of scorpion bites. Women drink some of the hot tea 
in painful menstruation. 


A-a-li gu-gu-li (“big children”’) is a plant the root of which is used : 


by the Papago in fever. The root is broken up into little pieces, 
boiled, and the tea drunk,a small quantity at a time. The root is 
- also used in toothache. For this purpose it is ground up fine, mixed 
with some fat, and put into the cavity of the tooth. It is further 
used in neuralgic pains, when a mixture similar to that for toothache 
is applied externally to the painful part. 


In snake bite, the snake is killed, torn open, and a part from the 


inside of it spoken of as “fat” or “blood” is applied to the wound. 
Sucking is also employed by some. . 
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The Pima have some curious conceptions as to the causes of sick- 
ness and curious remedies. In many instances the patient is sup- 
posed to have committed some transgression or have broken some 
tabu. In such cases the medicine-man who is called usually points 
out the nature of the offense. The cause of consumption is not 
known, but the people know that it runs in families. They do not 
know that it is contagious. It is always the medicine-man who finds 
the true cause of sickness, and the patient often then remembers 
that he did some wrong as indicated. One of the principal sub- 
stances that, when surreptitiously introduced into the body, may 
operate as a cause to produce or aggravate disease, is hair. 

The Pima were always bitter enemies of the Apache. Their enmity 
went so far that they believed if a drop of blood of an Apache fell 
on a Pima it would cause sickness. Ifa Pima killed several Apache, 
although the act was lauded, it was believed that some of the progeny 
of that man would become insane or otherwise injuriously affected. 
This result could be obviated by use of Apache hair, a tuft of which, 


tied with a chicken-hawk feather and an owl feather and burned in 


a certain way with greasewood, would cure any sickness induced by 
the contact with the Apache. 

As to different sicknesses in children, it is believed that the parents 
of such children “did not look out for themselves properly’? during 


_ the period of gestation. They may, for instance, have killed an ani- 


<b 


mal, whose spirit causes the disease of the child. If they happened 
to kill a dog, the child may be affected with fever; if the animal 
killed was a rattlesnake, there may be a swelling of the stomach in 
the child to be born; if a coyote, diarrhea; if a rat, chills. But if 
the parents are careful and want to prevent the evil consequences of 
their indiscretion, they may avail themselves of songs for every occa- 
sion which will propitiate the spirit of the departed animal. 

The Pima do not kill the horned toad. Should they do so one of 
their children might become ‘lame in the joints” or hunchbacked. 
Sometimes, nevertheless, a toad is accidentally killed by some one. 
In such a case there are again propitiatory songs. Besides this the 
individual who happened to kill the toad wears red ribbon around 


his neck, meaning by this to tell the spirit that he did not want to 


kill the animal and desires to be forgiven. It is also believed that 
one must not kill the young of the coyote; the mother would revenge 
herself by carrying off the baby of the family. 

Kwa-i-ku-i is the name by which the Pima and Papago know the 
frontal fontanel. Like the Indians in northern Mexico, these tribes 
believe that the fontanel may ‘‘fall,”’ causing the child to be sick. 
To cure the child a woman puts a finger into the baby’s mouth 


and pushes the palate upward. After that a little salt and water 
are applied to the skin over the fontanel. 
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When an apparently healthy man or woman dies it is generally 
believed that some medicine-man has caused the death through his 
magic, that the victim may have been called away by a dead person, 
or otherwise bewitched. 

The women beat the whirlwind with sticks, so that it goes away 
from their houses. If it overturns anything, they must not touch the 
object until they have sprinkled ashes over it; failure to observe 
this precaution might cause them to become deformed. If they find 
a flattened or twisted branch in a bush, they think it is due to the 
whirlwind; such a branch possesses power to cure those touching 
objects overturned by the whirlwind, before ashes had been sprinkled 
on them. The Pima believe that anyone eating beans from a mes- 
quite tree struck by lightning would have sores on the skin (herpes 
zoster?), beginning in the region of the liver. Sometimes the sores 
are said to extend from the liver over the left shoulder and down 
the back again. A remedy for these sores is a piece of wood that 
has been split from a tree by lightning or simply a piece of wood 
from a tree thus struck; this is soaked in water and the patient drinks 
the infusion. Another remedy is to sing the ‘‘lightning songs.” 

The badger, the Pima believe, is capable of causing disease. It 
makes the neck swell. The affection is easily cured by warming a 


badger’s tail and tying it over the part affected. There are also. 


badger songs that will cure the sickness. 

Owl’s feather is used in curing a person who steadily loses flesh 
and feels ill. The cause of such illness is supposed to be a dream 
about long-dead relatives. A medicine-man is called, who generally 
perceives at once that the patient dreamed of dead people. Some- 
times a medicine-man is called who does not treat illness of that 


particular kind, in which case he sends the patient to the proper 


specialist. 
There are a number of vegetal remedies used in the tribe. 
The Papago bring and sell to the Pima every year a little peyote. 


The Pima eat it in small quantities, but probably not for medicinal 


purposes only. 
The root of the a-a-dji-naf (‘“slender-cactus:” Opuntia leptocaulis), 


eround up and boiled, is given as a tea in children’s diarrhea when © 


the excretions are whitish in color. 

The gum of the greasewood is employed in ordinary, but especially 
in bloody, diarrhea. The gum is boiled-and the patient drinks the 
tea. 

Shir-ko-hi, the ordinary greasewood (Covillea tridentata), is used 


by the Pima as well as by the Maricopa as medicine. In stomach — 


troubles the branches are boiled and the decoction is drunk hot. In 
cases of pains in the chest, and even in other parts of the body, the 
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leaves and smaller branches are heated and applied as a dry poultice 
over the seat of the pain. 

_Miih-lok is a little bush, the root of which, fresh or dried, prefer- 
ably fresh, is boiled and the decoction given for coughs and in the 
beginning of consumption. 

Kwi-chu-o-wa-tak, or kwei-chou-wa-te, mesquite sap, is also used 


-by the Pima as a remedy for sore throat. They boil the juice, 


together with the bark over which it flowed, and drink the tea hot. 


It cures when the soreness is ‘deep down.” 


Sé-wi-dje (canaigre root: Rumex hymenosepalus) is employed as a 
remedy for sore lips and sore throat. 
_ The root known as wd-vish (yerba mansa, Anemiopsis californica) 
is reputed to be very effectual in syphilis. The Pima boil it and 
give the tea to the patient; they also powder the root and apply it 
externally to the sores. It is said that if a mother affected with 
syphilis while pregnant is given this tea the child will be free of the 
disease. Apparently the people are acquainted with the hereditary 
nature of the condition. 

A decoction prepared from the Jeaves of the willow is given in fever. 

Kwei-chou-wa-te (mesquite sap) is also used for sore eyes. The 
patient places a small piece of it in the eye and keeps it there as 
long as he can bear it. The tears dissolve part, coloring the eye 


brown. Occasionally this remedy is of assistance. The Pima also 


use for sore eyes a decoction of the root of a bush which bears black 
berries 

Che-wa-te mo-to-a-te (‘‘ earth carries on head:” Tylostoma) is a little 
fungus which grows somewhat like a puffball, but has a well-defined 
stem. The dark-yellow pollen of this fungus is applied by the Pima 
about the cord of the newborn infant, both as a preventive of 
inflammation and as a remedy when inflammation or suppuration 
has developed. 

The leaves of a certain plant, or simply grease, are applied exter 
nally to sore parts, while wounds are covered with shavings of tanned 
hide. 

Kwei-chou-wa-te (mesquite sap) is also often used as a remedy in 
the pemphigous and other sores which are common on the faces and 
heads of little Pima children. The boiled sap is applied directly to 


the sores, and is said to heal them. 


Th-toh is a bush that grows in the hills about the Pima reserva- 
tion. The Pima use the root medicinally in syphilitic and other sores, 
grinding and applying it externally. As an antidote for the irritating 
effect of the havan tatat plant on the skin (see p. 183), the Pima use 
another plant known as wh-to, which grows in the mountains. They 
grind fine the root of this plant and apply it to the seat of the inflam- 
mation. 
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A-taf (Cucurbita palmata) is a plant the root of which ground is used 
by the Pima as an application for all kinds of sores on horses. 

In cases of rattlesnake bite the Pima suck the wounds; the latest 
remedy, however, is to kill the rattlesnake, tear it open, and apply 
to the wound a certain “‘fat’’ which is found along the middle of the 
snake. This application is repeated, and is said to be a certain cure. 
It is efficacious even when the limb has already begun to swell. 
Occasionally it is applied even without sucking the wound. 

Scarification is used by the Pima in localized inflammations. They 
make several cuts inthe skin with a piece of glass, allow a little blood 
to flow out, and then apply the heated leaves of a plant known as 
SM1-U-US. 

Cauterization as a counter irritant is used frequently and in all 
painful internal affections. For this purpose there is employed kok- 
su-vo-le-tek (‘the ball of it’’), a small, cottony ball of parasitic origin, 
occasionally found on the Lycium andersoni. Both the Pima and 
the Maricopa use these balls for moxa. <A ball about the size of a 
pea, that has been well dried, is applied over a painful spot, and set 
on fire, burning to the skin. Sometimes more than one ball is applied 
ata time. The balls are used on any part of the body in many dis- 
eases, and even in fractures. The local effects are an eschar or a 
blister, followed by a pigmented spot. 


Of the i-huk, or Martynia, the part used is the dry basal segment of 


the pod. <A bit of this is applied burning to the skin over the sore 
spot. It burns like a piece of punk, sometimes producing a little 
blister, but more often leaving only a small eschar or a dark spot. 
The writer saw several such burns, not older than twenty-four hours, 
over the stomach in a patient suffering from consumption. 

Massage is said to be used in some instances. On the occasion of a 
hysteric spell in a Pima mixed-breed schoolgirl, the other girls were 
seen to run to her, rub her all over, and knead her stomach. The 
schoolgirls not seldom employ of their own initiative rubbing and 
kneading with those who are sick, especially in localized pains. 

A kind of poultice is made by putting into a wet cloth warm ashes, 
the poultice being applied over the painful part. Poultices made in 
this way are applied sometimes for pains in the stomach. 

The Pima deny using regular sweat baths. They do, however, 
employ perspiration. The most common method of inducing it is by 
covering the patient with a lot of blankets. 

A case happened a short time ago in which a woman, recently 
delivered, was ailing. The trouble was diagnosed to be due to reten- 
tion of some of the blood that should have naturally come out after 
the labor. The treatment was as follows: A spacious ditch was 
dug in the ground and well heated with fire. The patient was then 
laid in this ditch with the lower part of the trunk and the lower 
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limbs well covered, the object being to induce profuse perspiration. 
The woman stood the treatment well and got better, though not 
quite well. 

In toothache a young branch of the shir-ko-hi (Covillea tridentata) 
is sharpened to a point and heated in the fire. The point is then 
inserted into the cavity of the diseased tooth. This remedy is said 
to stop the pain, although it may have to be applied more than 
once. In one case of toothache in a Pima man a sinew was tied 
to the sore tooth, close to the gum, and the other end was fastened 
above the knee of the patient, who was sitting on a stool; then the 
one who invented the device, turning around the patient, pricked 
him suddenly beneath the thigh, causing a reflex jerk by means of 
which the tooth was pulled out. 

When a bone is broken the medicine-man claims to introduce 
cotton or some other substance to fill cavities caused by the fracture. 
This is accomplished by the medicine-man swallowing, or pretending 
to swallow, the substance used, after which it passes in some myste- 
rious way from him to the patient. Splints and bandaging are also 
employed. The splints are generally made from the flat, elastic ribs 
of the saguaro (Cereus giganteus). 

The Maricopa also have numerous native remedies. Owing to 
the marriage of some Pima women into the tribe, they also use 
certain remedies, as the canaigre and wavish, etc., in vogue among 
the Pima. 

The powdered fruit of the tat cactus, mixed with a very small 
quantity of ground wheat, is considered an effectual medicine for 
diarrhea. 

The greasewood (Covillea tridentata), known by the Maricopa as 
iw-sesh, is used in disorders of the stomach. They boil the branches 
for about half an hour and drink the tea, which is made rather 
weak, in quantities of from half a cup to a whole cup at a time. 
Nothing is added to it. 

X’td-chach (‘reed lay down’’) is a bush with fragrant yellow 
blossoms. The blossoms are gathered, dried, and boiled; the hot 
tea is drunk for colds. It has a good flavor and ‘‘often helps;’ it is 
used at times in headache. 

In constipation the Maricopa occasionally use the juice of a little 
plant known as ku-/ir, which is of a milky consistency. The 
patient chews up some of the stalks and swallows the juice, which 
acts as a violent purgative, making a man sick for half a day. In 
headache a band is tied about the head and the patient eats less 
than usual until the aching ceases. | 

The mesquite juice is dried, ground fine, and is then used as a rem- 
edy for sore eyes by applying the powder to the lids (not to the eye 
itself); after sometime it is washed off with warm water. 
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Kwel (“leather’’) ku-ni-a-dyl (“that you put on’’) is the bean of 
the castor-oil plant, which is used by the Maricopa as a remedy for 
earache. The crushed beans are mixed with water, and after the 
mixture is heated, one or two drops are put into the ear. In case 
of sores a very finely ground sand is applied thereto. Occasionally 
dried leaves are used for the same purpose. Abscesses or boils are 
cut open, washed with water, and covered with pounded dried leaves. 

The Maricopa employ bloodletting in persisting pains and in 
paralysis of any limb. They open veins (distinguishing between veins 
and arteries) binding together the cut surfaces with rags when they 
think sufficient blood has been drawn. In the case of a horse 
receiving an injury in the eye, one of the veins on the temple of the 
animal is opened. 

The Maricopa often employ rubbing (massage) to alleviate pain. 
It issaid that formerly the medicine-men of the tribe used no treat- 
ment but rubbing, which was continued sometimes for four days. 
More recently they have learned to treat by incantations and with 
the help of the rattle and eagle feather. There seems to be no special 
system of rubbing. In uterine pains the women at times bind on 
the lower part of the abdomen a dry poultice of warm earth, or they 
knead'the abdomen with the hands. In rheumatic pains they bind 
the fresh twigs of the greasewood, heated, about the seat of the pain. 
When the parts in proximity to the umbilical cord become sore the 
Maricopa apply fine dry earth or finely ground gravel. In umbilical 
hernia (rare), large black ants are gathered and are allowed to bite the 
swelling, which, it is believed, will be reduced in consequence of this 
treatment; for the same affection a tea made by boiling mesquite 
roots, which have been cut into small pieces, is administered to the 
child. No pressure is applied to the protrusion. 

In fractures the Maricopa depend on their medicine-men, who 
manipulate and straighten limbs, and then bind them up. The 
informant was not able to tell whether or not they use splints. 

Among the Mohave the treatment of diseases is largely based on 
superstition and magic. The medicine-men are very powerful. Their 
treatment is metaphysical; they are endowed with special powers and 
can stop pain or cure sickness by the exercise of these powers alone— 
they have no need of medicine. Usually the medicine-man cures by 
prayer or songs. When the patient has fever he blows it away. 
When a part is painful he squeezes it, without, however, using mas- 
sage. Every medicine-man has his own special songs and prayers. 
One of the snake doctors can ‘‘kill” the rattlesnake pojson in an 
instant without any medicine or manipulation. He never lost a 
patient who was bitten. This medicine-man refuses his patient'water 
until the pains are eased. In two days the patient is allright. The 
Indians have “got to be right” with this medicine-man, Some of 
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these doctors possess the power to reform even unruly children and 
babies and make them behave afterwards. 

There are used in the tribe, nevertheless, certain vegetal remedies and 
physical means toalleviatesickness. If the abdomenis ‘‘rumpy” after 
childbirth it is thought to be full of blood; in this case the woman lies 
abdomen downward on hot sand, at the same time drinking hot 

water, and ‘‘all comes out.” 

_ Among the Yuma old invalids inhabit separate huts. Numerous 
herbs and some physical means, especially rubbing and cauterization 
with live coals, are used in curing. The hopelessly ill lie in the sun. 
Details were not learned. Hefferman® saw mud applied toa wound, 
burning the skin with a live coal on the end of a stick, and admin- 
istering an emulsion of pumpkin and watermelon seeds; he also saw a 
case where the patient’s stomach was kneaded by the medicine-man’s 
knees. 

Among the less civilized Mexican Indians all that relates to disc ases 
and curing is substantially like what is met with in the tribes of New 
Mexico and Arizona; but among those who live near the Mexicans 
(and these are in the majority) many views, methods, and remedies 
have been adopted from the latter, and much of Indian origin has 
been forgotten with time. 

Among the Opata Catholics prayer and offerings to saints, and reli- 
gious amulets in curing have taken the place of the prayers and songs 
of the shaman addressed to the deities, and of old fetishes. 

Sick persons among the Tuape Opata must not touch water except 
to drink, and must not shave, cut or comb their hair, or taste any 
fruit. To rub lard into the body is regarded as very beneficial. 

The Opata women, like the Papago, Apache, and others, attribute 
a peculiar influence on the health of the new-born child to the anterior 
cranial fontanel. This soft place on the infant’s head is called mollera 
or mojera, and is believed to be capable of “falling down,” thus mak- 
ing the child ill. To cure an illness supposedly due to this cause a 
woman takes the child on her knee, lets its head hang downward, and, 
introducing her thumb into its mouth, presses strongly upward upon 
the palate, sometimes with force enough to abrade it, thus “raising”’ 
the mojera. At times even when an older child is ill an old woman 
_ will suggest that its mojera needs ‘raising,’ whereupon the patient is 
held by the heels and shaken up and down. 

Native remedial treatment is on the decline. In olden times the 
people used many means which are now forgotten. The anonymous 
Rudo Ensayo is replete with accounts of native medicinal herbs and 
their uses. There were remedies for amenorrhea, difficult labor, 


a‘‘ The ignored, aged, and infirm construct small conical huts of willow twigs.” Special agent Dr. 
W. E. Ferrebee, in the Report on Indians, Zleventh Census, 1890, 221, Washington, 1884. 
bMedicine among the Yumas, California Medical Journal, San Francisco, 1898, xvii, 135-140, 
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wounds, fractures, etc. The peyote was well known to the Opata, as 
well as to the Yaqui. Treatment by incantation and sucking was 
also practised. 

Old Opata women cure with such herbs as the peppermint, rosa de 
castilla, etc. Camomile, red lead, and metallic mercury are pro- 
cured from the dealers and used quite indiscriminately. Doctor 
Alderman knew of a child who was given a decoction of a mixture of 
native herbs, which resulted in death a few minutes later. Some of 
the old women’s mixtures are said to contain twenty or more ingre- 
dients, as barks, thorns, roots, leaves, flowers, seeds, nuts, grass, and 
domestic supplies, as coffee, rice, salt, sugar, tea, pepper, and egg- 
shells. These are sometimes boiled in water, milk, wine, or vinegar. 
Such concoctions are given even to babies. 

For snake bites the people employ a lactescent cathartic plant 
called golondrina. Scalds and burns are sometimes treated by the 
application of dog excrement. 

In flooding, the Opata women set fire to mescal wine, into which, 
when warm, is dipped a piece of muslin; this is introduced as far 
as possible into the vagina. This treatment is sometimes, though not 
generally, effectual. 

Among the Tarahumare the ancient methods and means of curing 
are as yet fully preserved. The curing of diseases and injuries is 
carried on by native medicine-men, who, at the same time, represent 
intermediaries between the people and deities. The treatment is 
partly medicinal and partly suggestive and metaphysical. There are 
limited attempts at surgery. Medicinal plants are known generally 
and are often employed without consulting a medicine-man. Certain 
roots are used for disorders of the stomach. For malaria the Tarahu- 
mare employ tascate sabino; for dolores costales (‘‘pains in the chest ”’), 
palo mulato, or kopalkin; for syphilis, chuhkaka or chukuchie, both 
externally and internally; and for many diseases the peyote. ‘They 
have no very reliable remedy for stopping the flow of blood. In frac- 
tures they use peyote; they also cut off the heads of a number of small 
lizards (gartichas) and, after opening their bodies, bind as many as 
possible over the fractured part: The larger open wounds also are 
treated with peyote. In this manner, the writer was told, the Tara- 
humare cured a serious arrow wound in one of the medicine-men. In 
syphilis they use a small animal known, after the Mexicans, as escula- 
pion, and the tarantula, cooking one or both of these and smearing 
the patient’s body with the decoction. Ina case of orchitis attended 
by much swelling the medicine-man applied chewed peyote, and a 
speedy cure resulted after one application. In some diseases the odor 
of the tascate sabino is wafted to the patient. 


a See also Hartman, The Indians of New Mexico, Congres International des A méricanistes, Stockholm, 
1897; and C. Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico, New York, 1902. 
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In snake bites the wound may be sucked, but the principal remedy 
is the peyote. Sometimes a piece of hot coal or burning wood is applied 
to the wound and the patient is given to drink an infusion of charia 
or fresno (ash). 

The Tarahumare to-day seem to know he about trephining, 
an operation which was performed among them in the past to a limited 
extent.* The only actual operation learned of was castration. In at 
least one case within recent years this was inflicted as a punishment 
upon the lover of a married woman. 

The materia medica of the Tepecano consists of many herbs, and, 
when these fail, are employed prayer, songs, and ceremonies. The 
herbs most commonly used are palo amargo (native cinchona), herba 
de San Antonio, and oak leaves, for calentura; palo mulato, mainly for 
pains; hiculi (peyote, obtained from the Huichol), vervena, rosa de 
castilla, the root of ko-ho-te, and the seed of ci-ci-va. 

The practice of surgery is not developed to an extent beyond that 
already indicated, but broken bones are given proper care. 

In difficult labor the patient is given to drink a decoction of herba 
buena or rosa de castilla. 

The Huichol® use but a few remedies except the all-important 
peyote or hiculi. There is no isolation of patients. The sick rely on 
the hiculi and the medicine-man, who treats by prayer, incantation, 
and passes over the aching part with saliva. When the patient does 
not improve, he lies in thie sun, in the hope that it will help him. 
When a person dies of any disease, everything in the hut is washed, 
’ and the body of the dead is washed with pochote water, in imitation 
of the holy water of the Catholics. 

The spring water of certain caves, particularly of the sacred cave 
near Santa Catharina, is believed to have curative power. The 
Huichol wash themselves with the water, which contains sulphureted 
hydrogen, and drink of it with a jicara (small bowl made from a 
gourd), which is always to be found at the little pool.°¢ 

The writer was told by the Huichol that they practise but little 
surgery. They treat wounds with applications of water and with the 
hiculi, and stop the flow of blood with lime juice and water; they 
also apply to open wounds plasters of fat. The people offer in 


a See Lumholtz and Hrdli¢ka, American Anthropologist, x, 1897, 389 et seq. The anatomical and 
anthropometric description is by the writer. 

b See also C. Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico, New York, 1902. 

¢A young Huichol, who came to this cave for cure, was seen by the writer to divest himself of every- 
thing except his breechcloth, approach the little pool, and offer aloud a long prayer, after which he drank a 
small bowlful of the water, with his hands applying more of the water to his body. It was a very im- 
pressive performance. The cave is situated in a most rugged canyon and is difficult of access. At the 
main entrance are shrines containing many sacred arrows and other offerings. Inside are numerous 
decorated prayer sticks, shields, and other symbolic objects deposited by the patients. The cave is 
nearly dark, but dry pine splints are always ready near the entrance for use as torches by the visiting 
sick or convalescents. A Huichol family in gala dress was seen to visit the eave to offer thanks for some 
benefit received. The secret of the location of the cave is jealously guarded, and the only way the writer 
could induce a Huichol to guide him to it was to pose himself as a patient, 
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sacred places, in specially constructed little houses or shrines, but 
also in caves and on high rocks, many interestingly decorated prayer 
sticks, asking the deities for cures.¢ 

The Cora, like the Huichol, are extensively treated by their medi- 
cine-men with prayers and incantations, sucking of the affected 
parts, and pretended neutralization of the bad blood of the disease 
by means of fumes of a cigarette blown on the sore parts or saliva 
smeared thereon during incantations. : 

Rhi-ik is a talega, or pouch, made from the cuirass of the armadillo. 
Such a pouch is not only used as a receptacle for a few special articles, 
but is supposed to have medicinal powers of its own. Small pieces 
cooked in water are a remedy for pains in the stomach. 

In consumption, which, though rare, occurs in the tribe, the patient 
endeavors to find a rattlesnake and to cut off his head and tail before 
the reptile is angered. The body of the snake is then washed, 
toasted, and dried and a piece of it is taken with each meal. 

A bed is made of the leaves of the mos-to-chi, an aromatic tree 
smelling somewhat like mint, for patients with frios (malaria). 

Sweating is employed in rheumatism. 

A decoction of gartichas (small lizards) is used for pains in the 
shoulders and body. 

Snake bites are cured by the Cora in the following manner: As 
soon as possible after a bite is inflicted a pig is caught and, its snout 
having been cut off,.the raw surface is applied to the wound; some 
of the animal’s blood diluted with warm water is drunk. 

A gunshot wound is treated with slaked lime. When fractures . 
occur, reduction and healing are aided by the use of splints and 
bandages. No surgery is employed. 

The Otomi of Hidalgo continue to use many native remedies. 
Some of these have been adopted by the neighboring Mexicans. 

For rabies the Otomi (and now also the Mexicans) around Atengo 
use an infusion of a plant known by them as deshanoi.? One leaf of 
this plant is given to the bitten person in an infusion. Usually the 
leaf is thoroughly crushed and mixed with a cup of hot water. If 
any symptoms of rabies have. already appeared, the patient is 
given two leaves or even three leaves at once, but more would be 
regarded as dangerous to life. Among plants more frequently — 
used is aconite, the leaves of which are pasted on the sore spot in 
facial neuralgia or on the temple in headache. Muikle is a green 
herb, often specially cultivated, whose leaves when cooked turn the 
water red. A decoction of it is used for disorders of the stomach. 
Panathi (‘hot fire’’) is a caustic plant which grows to 2 feet in height 


a See collections in the American Museum of Natural History. 

b An educated Mexican of the district to whom this remedy is known, and who himself has admin- 
istered it, told the writer the plant is the Fullidora capolinata. The native name translated means 
“kills mice’’ (“mata ratons”’). 
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at the base of cactiand bushes or trees. Its leaves applied to the skin 
act like cantharides. Twmba-vaquero, a plant known by the Otomi as 
well as by the Mexicans, is used also for rabies. According to the 
writer’s informants the bulbous root of this plant isextremely sudorific. 
A quantity of the root that can be piled on a piece of money the size 
of our 25-cent piece has been known to produce sweating lasting three 
days. Trompetia blanca is a plant held in great repute among the 
Otomi and some of their white neighbors as a cure for poisonous bites, 
including those of snakes. About an ounce of the leaves of this 
plant is crushed on a metate and administered, mixed in a glass of 
pulque. One dose is said to be sufficient as a rule to prevent 
death. Portions of this plant which the writer brought were sent ° 
for identification to ‘Mr. CO. F. Millspaugh, of the Field Museum of 
Natural History, who pronounced it without doubt “a Rubiad in the 
Cinchona bailiwick, and known botanically as Manettia reclinata L.” 

So much for Indian medicine. All that has been said in this chap- 
ter, however—and the same statement is applicable to other por- 
tions of this paper—affords merely a glance at the multiple concep- 
tions and practices of the Indians. A thorough investigation of 
Indian notions concerning the various bodily ailments and the means 
employed for curing them, with the reasoning that leads to the 


selection and mode of use of such means, an investigation carried to 


the minutest details would undoubtedly reveal a wealth of additional 
data, invaluable to the study of folklore and of primitive men- 
tality. There is much here that remains to be brought to light. 
And, notwithstanding the ever-increasing encroachments of the 
white man’s influence, such investigation is still feasible with most of 
the tribes mentioned. 


jh 


A. NATIVE FOODS 


Among the San Carlos Apache, Walapai, Pima, and Maricopa, this 
subject received particular attention, opportunities for similar investi- 
gation in other tribes being less favorable. 

In the course of his investigations respecting the principal native 
foods of the San Carlos Apache, the writer learned of the following: 

Xos-ka-tl (‘spine sewing:’’ Echinocereus wislizeni) is a large cac- 
tus, known more commonly as biznaga. The plant has yellow fruit, 
full of small black seeds which are eaten by the Apache after being 
parched, ground, and boiledintomush. Inextreme thirst the Indians 
occasionally have recourse to this plant for the somewhat insipid 
juice it contains. All the Indians in the Southwest are acquainted 
with this use of the biznaga. 

The seeds of the chos-tha-stha-ne, a high, branching Opuntia, are 
used in the same manner as those of biznaga; or the flour made from 
the seeds is eaten, followed by drafts of water to aid in the process. 

The red doughnut-like fruit of the i-zé bi-né (Cereus greggii), and 
even the flowers of the plant, are eaten, and the same is true of the. 
fruit of the wos-cho-le or xos-de-chu-le (‘‘round or short thorn:” 
Mamillaria grahami), a small cactus provided with fish-like spines, . 


growing on the high mesas north of Talklai, and of the ‘‘tufias” of 


several varieties of the flat-leaved chus (‘‘thorn’’) cactuses. 
The most valuable of all the cactus fruits, however, is the nol-bia-ga, 


-borne by the giant cactus (saguaro, a variety of Cereus giganteus). 
Every year, even up to the present time, when the fruit of this cactus 


begins to ripen many of the Indians move to the locality where the 
plant is found, remaining there for two or three months until the last 
of the fruit has matured and been gathered. This is a period of 
prosperity, and the Indians return home fat. Large quantities of the 
luscious fruit are eaten raw on the spot, and what can not be con- 
sumed there is dried in the sun, made into large cakes, and carried 


home, where it lasts at times for many months.* 


The numerous small black seeds of the nol-bia-ga are also used 
alone, being roasted, ground, mixed with water, and eaten as mush. 
Another valuable article of food of these Apache is the mescal 
(Agave, sp.?). First, the leaves of the plant are cut off, leaving a 


@ Unfortunately, after six or seven months what is left of these cakes usually has become infested 
with worms. Desiring to buy some of this product, the writer was brought, in February, 1905, a large 
piece in this condition. Thenative women and children atefrom this piece, however, which preserved 


_ its good color and smell, without any repugnance whatever to the worms. 
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central body, or core, the size of a large cabbage. This is placed in 
a hole in the ground which has been thoroughly heated, where it 
remains two or three days covered with leafy branches or with grass 
and earth. When it is thought to be properly cooked the mescal is 
tested through a small hole. If ready to be eaten it is brown in color, 
of soft consistency, pleasant smell, and sweet taste, not unlike that 
of weak molasses. The juicy, fat leaf bases are then peeled off and 
eaten by all. The mescal plant is easily digestible and, as it contains 
a large quantity of sugar, must be nutritious. On occasions of great 
scarcity of other food mescal alone has been known to sustain the 
Apache as well as other tribes, for weeks and months at a time. 

The banana-like sweetish fruit of one of the ‘‘soap-weeds,” or. 
yuccas (probably Yucea schottii), is cooked, the skin peeled off, and 
the pulp eaten. If abundant, some of the fruit is dried and preserved 
for future use. : 

Of foods other than hel cactuses one of the most important is 
mesquite beans. These are gathered in as large quantities as possible 
and preserved. In time they become partially spoiled owing to the 
presence of worms, but this does not prevent them being used. In 
preparing them for food they are pounded into a pulp, for this process 
a cavity being made in any convenient rock; the pulp is then soaked 
in cold water, the mass being squeezed out by the hands or through 
-a basket; the remnants are thrown away, and the sweet liquid is 
drunk. Another way of preparing mesca! is to let the whole beans 
dry, pick out and discard the seeds, pound the pods thoroughly, and 
mix with cold or warm water; the dish is eaten as mush, without 
boiling. 

Regarding roots and bulbs the San Carlos people know but little. 
They eat, however, raw or cooked, the small onion-like or radish-like 
bulb of the chil-chi(Dichelostemma, var. Brodiaca, capitata pauciflora), — 
which is very common on the gravelly bluffs and plains of the San 
Carlos reservation. These are eaten in the spring, by persons of all 
ages. Having collected a supply of these bulbs, the writer, with 
Captain Kelley, the agent of the reservation, cooked them with 
salt and butter, finding them somewhat glutinous, but agreeable to the 
taste and also, apparently, quite nutritious and withoun unpleasant 
after effects. The plant has a blue flower which is also eaten raw. 

The leaves of a small plant known as 7-tdn are used as greens. 
They are eaten raw, or are chopped up, mixed with a little fat and 
salt, and boiled. 

Of berries, the San Carlos Apache eat those of the sas’-chil (“soft 
wood:” Canotia holocantha), and also sometimes the small black ber- 
ries that grow on a bush in the valleys known as chi-In-tlézh; those of 
a bush known as chin-ko-ja, growing in the mountains; and finally, 
though now but rarely, the juniper berries. The red berries of the - 
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chin-ko-ja are washed and then crushed and dried. For use as 
food, they are ground, stirred with water, and drunk, or eaten as 
thin mush. The mixture is said to look much like broken-up canned 
tomatoes, but tastes much better. It is reputed to be a good food 
for sick persons. The juniper berries are boiled and eaten without 
seasoning. 

Acorns are used as food but little; those from the scrub oak are pre- 
ferred to others. They are ground, mixed with chopped-up boiled 
meat and soup, and thus eaten. The mixture is said to be ‘very 
good.” Pifon nuts, when ripe, are gathered in quantities and eaten 
raw or roasted; black walnuts, which are somewhat smaller than 
‘ those of the eastern United States, are eaten raw. 

Of seeds the San Carlos people sometimes use the kloh-tzo and the 
nap-tzi, samples of which were not obtainable.* The kloh-tzo is said 
to look much like rye, but is smaller; the grass from which it is 
obtained grows in the mountains where pines are found. The seeds 
after being ground are boiled for a short time, and the mixture is 
then eaten with a little salt, like mush. The nap-tzi is also the seed 
of a grass that grows in the mountains. The seeds are roasted and 
well ground; hot water is then added and the mixture is eaten as 
mush. 

The native foods of the Walapai are many. ‘The writer collected a 
number of samples (now in the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory), but these do not include all that are used, for, at the time of 
his visit, no specimens of a few varieties could be found. Specimens 
of the following or data concerning them were found: 

Ke-th-pi-la, a grass appearing early in summer in the mountains. 
The seeds are called iat. The women gather these seeds and save 
them in bags for future use. To make them ready for use the seeds 
are parched, and ground on the metate; they are then eaten, after 
being stirred in cold water into a mush; or more water is added and 
the mixture after being well stirred is drunk. 

M’-nat is a species of yucca, the same whose brownish root is used 
in basketry. The plant has a greenish fruit, from which the Walapai 
prepare a kind of dried molasses. The women roast the fruit to a 
certain extent on coals, then break it open, pick out and throw away 
the seeds, pound the pulp on stones, and spread it on grass in the 
sun. After the mass has lain in the sun for a day or two it forms 
large cakes, as much as a yard in diameter; these are folded and pre- 
served as they are, or are roasted more and then stored away. The 
eake is called m’-na-ta-la-va. The Walapai eat this as it is or cooked 
more; at times they drink an infusion of it. The taste of the half- 
dried m’na-ta-la-va is quite pleasant and preferable to that of the 


a Some of the plants here mentioned it was not possible to obtain at the season when the writer vis- 
ited the reservation, while others were obtained, but, being without foliage and flowers, could not be 
identified. 
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somewhat similarly prepared cactus cakes farther south; in whatever 
form it is consumed it has no ill effects. 

Mesquite beans, or tzi-mu-kui-la, are used extensively as food. 
The pods are crushed on the metate, mixed with water and a little 
salt, and the whole is drunk or eaten. The beans also are occasionally 
used, being crushed and eaten as mush. No bread is made from 
either pods or beans. 

The tuna, or prickly pear, the fruit of the ordinary broad-and-flat- 
leaved cactuses, is collected, peeled, split, freed as much as possible 
from the seeds, and spread upon the grass for drying, like peaches. 
When well dried it is usually pounded and broken into smaller pieces, 
and thus preserved. In this form the fruit is called h-te’, or he-te’. 
Before being eaten it is soaked in water, the mixture afterwards being 
stirred. Occasionally the he-te’ is eaten as it is; it is never cooked. 

A-a, or a-ag, is the fruit of the gigantic cactus, a variety closely 
related to the more southern pitahaya. Most of this fruit is consumed 
fresh, but some is peeled, then crushed and allowed to dry. It is 
eaten fresh or dried and generally without further preparation. Occa- 
sionally the dry fruit is soaked in water to make a pleasant-tasting 
drink. 

E-m-tak is the seed of a certain grass which grows in the mountains. 
The seed is gathered during the summer. The women roast it in 
baskets by mixing it with hot charcoal; they then crush it on the 
metate. After adding water the mixture is eaten in the form of mush 
or whey. 

E-iat, or i~iat, is a berry, the fruit of a low bush that grows in the 
valleys. It is gathered in summer. The women spread it on a clean 
exposed place, and leave it for a week or ten days in the sun to dry. 
In this form it is tied up in muslin and kept. Before being eaten the 
dried berries are moistened, crushed, and mixed with cold water. — 
Sometimes, however, they are eaten dry. 

Me-chir-k, or me-chir-ke, is the seed of a bunch grass, which grows to 
about 2} feet in height, in the mountains. The seed is roasted with 
charcoal, crushed on the metate, boiled, and eaten with the addition 
of a little salt, as mush. 

Ke-the-e’ is a red berry which grows on a bush whose stems are used 
in basketry. The berries are first dried in the sun on the ground. For 


use as food, they are crushed, mixed with water, sweetened with mescal — . 


or sugar, and eaten in a more or less liquid state. 

S-le is the seed of a grass growing in the valleys in bunches to about 
1 foot in height. The seed is gathered in summer. It may be eaten 
either raw or roasted. After being crushed on the metate it is boiled, 
and eaten as mush; or it is roasted, crushed, and eaten mixed with 
water. : 

Wi-yal, or mescal; similar to plant known under the name else- 
where, though the species is undetermined. The Walapai dig large 
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holes in the ground in which they make fires of wood. While this 
is burning stones are thrown in; these are allowed to remain after the 
fire burns out. After being cleaned, the mescal is placed in the holes 
and covered with grass and earth; here it is left usually two days and 
nights. 

E-kho is the pifion nut. These nuts are eaten either raw or roasted, 
like peanuts. 

The Pima plant pop corn, having learned to do so, they say, long 
ago from the Mexican Indians. They roast the pop corn in a pot and 
add salt. 

Pinole is prepared in a simple manner by roasting and grinding. 
Nothing is mixed with it until the pinole is to be eaten, when some 
add salt and others sugar. 

The mesquite beans are still one of the most favored of the Pima 
native foods. They are dried in quantities and preserved in the store- 
houses. In preparing them for use as food they ‘are crushed in a . 
mortar and passed through a sieve; then the women line baskets 
with clean cloths on which are placed successive layers of the pow- 
dered beans, each layer being sprinkled with water. When the bas- 
kets are filled a piece of cloth is tied over the top of each which is . 
then set out over night. The mass cakes together, and can be kept 
for an indefinite time without becoming spoiled or wormy.. It is 
eaten without further preparation, and is much liked. The Pima also 
make a sort of dough out of the fresh pounded mesquite beans, which 
is cooked in the form of round cakes. 

Another very popular food is prepared by roasting and grinding 
ordinary corn and mixing the meal with the juice obtained by putting 

-erushed mesquite beans into cold water which is then brought to the 
steeping point. The Pima also drink the mesquite bean juice; “it 
makes them well.’’ | ; 

The screw-bean, ku-u-dje (Prosopis odorata, Prosopis pubescens), 
which grows in profusion along the Gila, is also utilized. The beans 
are gathered and dried in the sun. For food they are pounded up 
in a mortar and the meal mixed with cold water is left to stand for 
five or ten minutes; the liquid is then squeezed into another vessel 

and used as a drink. 
_ Meseal, which is not found in the immediate neighborhood, is used 
but seldom; it is baked in the usual manner. 

As to cactus fruits, that of the saguaro is eaten in smaller quantities 
than among other tribes, the plant being less common. © The sirup of 
the fruit is much liked. 

The fruit of a Cylindriopuntia, growing on the flats near Sacaton, 
is used as food to a limited extent, and the same is true of that of 
the a-a-dji-naf (‘‘slender cactus:” Opuntia leptocaulis). These small 
fruits are eaten raw, the seeds being thrown out. 
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The bizriaga cactus, known by the Pima as tsa-ult, also serves occa- 
sionally as food. The top is removed and the inside pulp is sliced 
and cooked, usually together with the pods of the mesquite beans; 
the combination is said to be very agreeable to the taste. 

Still another variety of cactus fruit used is that of the hd-na-mi, 
one of the largest of the Opuntias. The rather small, yellowish,- 
somewhat acid fruit is collected by the Pima as well as by the Papago, 
dried and stored for future use. In gathering it women employ two 
pieces of saguaro ribs tied together like thongs; they clean off a suit- 
able space on the ground where, with the aid of branches from nearby 
bushes, the fruit is rolled about the sand until all the spines are 
removed. A hole is then dug in the ground, into which are put 
stones; on these a fire is built, and when the hole is thoroughly 
heated the ashes are removed, some of the hot stones being allowed 
to remain. It is then lined with fresh chu-hch-kun-ek (Dondia suf- 
frutescens), and the cactus fruit is put in and covered with the same 
plant; on this are laid the remaining hot stones, and the whole cov- 
ered with earth is left over night. The next day the fruit is taken 
out and dried; it can then be kept indefinitely. When it is to be 
eaten it is boiled with ohpon leaves, salted, and taken with pinole. 

The hd-na-mi is also cooked in pots and eaten with the addition of 
a plant known as on-ka-wa-ne; in this case the juice is extracted and 
not used. 

H6-wich is the fruit of a yucca (probably Yucca schottii; Palmer 
speaks of it as Y. baccata) growing in the mountainous parts of the 
Papago country and used by both the Papago and the Pima as food. 
The fruit is brought by the Papago and sold to. the Pima in a dried 
state. It looks somewhat like bananas halved and dried, and even in 
the raw state is sweet and agreeable. It is ordinarily eaten cooked, 
with the addition of white flour; but it is also eaten raw. 

Of berries the Pima relish those of the u-us dji-wuht-paht (Condalia 
obovata), a bush growing along the lower Gila. These black berries 
are eaten raw by the Pima, and also by the Maricopa, roasted, or 
sirup is made from them. When eaten raw the solid parts are thrown 
away. The roasting is done in a frying pan and the berries are then 
eaten without additions. To make sirup the women cook and strain 
the berries, boiling the juice to the desired consistency. The sirup 
is used on bread or otherwise, as in the case of saguaro sirup or honey. 

The kwa’-wuh-le (Lycium fremontii), a bush growing along the 
Gila and on the low slopes of the neighboring hills, bears red berries 
which the Pima gather and cook in pots, the mixture bemg eaten — 
either warm or cold, generally with the addition of sugar. 

Only one native bulb is used as food. It is the eva’-ko-we (‘‘under- 
eround-bulb:”” Hoffmansegia stricta), a small bulb, nearly black on 
the surface, which is dug out of the ground with considerable labor. 
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It is boiled and eaten without additions. Occasionally the bulb is 
eaten raw, but consumed in that state in quantity it may give rise to 
“‘sickness of the stomach.” 

A number of native seeds are used as food in case of want. Like 
all the other Indians the Pima eat roasted squash seeds. The people 
say that in former times they cultivated a certain plant for its seeds, 
which they used as food. The name of the plant was khof or kopf 
(as pronounced by different individuals). It had big pods, with many 
small seeds somewhat like those of the saguaro in color and size. 
This seed was roasted, ground, and eaten like mush. 

U-u-tam (Atriplex lentiformis) is a bush growing near the Gila. 
The seeds are gathered and pounded up in a wooden mortar, the bran 
being blown away. ‘The mass is then placed on the inside bark of the 
cottonwood, laid in a heated hole in the ground and covered with 
more cottonwood bark, all being overlaid by grass or brush. It is 
allowed to remain thus for two days, when the meal is taken out, 
mixed with water, and eaten as mush with the occasional addition 
of salt. 

Th-tan is a bush growing in the Gila valley; the ee are roasted, 
ground, cooked, and eaten as mush. 

_ Another seed used for food is that of a plant known as /‘ti-u-waht 

(Sophia pinnata). It is parched, ground, and eaten mixed with 
cold or hot water. 

Both the Pima and Papago use as food the seed of a grass known 
as show-ou-wat. The grass is gathered and ribbed on the concave 
part of a basket so.that the seedscome out. These are thrown up and 
down, causing the bran to fly off into the air. The seeds are then 
ground and put into cold water and sugar is added; the liquid is 
used asadrink. The Papago use it much in summer, saying it cools 
them off. 

_ Té-hapk (‘smooth’) is a kind of grass which has small black 
oblong seeds used as food by both the Pima and the Papago. They 
are prepared like the seeds of the show-ou-wat. 

The Pima used to eat also the seeds of the ironwood (Olneya 
tesota). As these seeds are bitter, it was the custom to put them 
into deep baskets which were hung overnight, each from four poles, 
in a swift current in the river. In the morning the seeds were dried 
and then preserved for future use. Before being eaten the seeds were 
roasted, and ground coarse. Another way of preparing these seeds 
was to grind them coarse, putting the meal into a clean hole in the 
sand near the river; here water was poured over the meal for a long 
while until all the bitterness was washed away. The final prepara- 
tion and mode of eating the seeds were the same in both cases. 

Of greens, the Pima use the onch-ki-ie-wak (‘‘salt green’’), a plant 
growing in the spring along the Gila. The leaves are cooked without 
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seasoning or other addition, and the water is pressed out. Meantime © 
there have been roasted avd ground together some small beans and 


maize; these are mixed with the leaves and thus eaten. Sometimes the 
greens are eaten with pinole or with the cooked fruit of the hénamt. 

Djeh-t-ka-tak (Amsinckia tesselata) is a plant which grows near the 
Gila. . The young leaves are eaten raw without preparation. 

Ni/-a-tam (Malva borealis) is another plant- growing in the Gila 
valley, the fresh leaves of which serve the Pima as food. The leaves 
are cooked, mixed with white flour, again cooked, and eaten without 
further preparation. 

Oh'-pon (Chenopodium?) is a low spreading plant which grows in 
abundance near the Gila’all along the Pima reservation. The green 


tops are boiled by the Indians and when cooled are drained, mixed 


with lard and occasionally with salt, and eaten with tortillas; some- 
times the green tops are chewed raw. 


Chu-hu- es is a small plant the leaves of which the Pima use for 


food in the fall. They usually eat them cooked, with the addition of 
salt, in the same way as spinach, but occasionally they chew the 
leaves raw. 

Of chrt’-qu-a-tak (Amsinckia spectabilis) the part used is the young 
leaves, which are eaten raw. They are rolled into a ball, chewed, 
and Salone: ‘ 

In the case of mo-o-tat*k (Orobranche multiflora), the entire plant is 
used for food. It is somewhat bitter. The Pima eat it cooked 
without the addition 6f salt or sugar or other substance. 

Of sé-wi-je (canaigre: Rumex hymenosepalus) a common plant in 
the Gila valley, the Pima used to eat the stalks. They cooked these 
in pots, or roasted them in the ashes; then, after peeling them, they 
ate the inside. The root is often chewed by the children, and is also 
used medicinally in the tribe. 

Chu-hch-kun-ek (‘black salty:”’ Dondia suffrutescens), a small bash 
growing along the Gila, is considered poisonous. Nevertheless, as 
mentioned before, the Pima use the leaves and stalks to line the 
holes in which they roast the fruit of the hénami cactus. The purpose 
of lining the holes with this plant is to give the cactus fruit a salty 
taste andl also to keep up a moist heat. 

Another of the native foods of the Pima is the honey of the wild 


bees; it is, however, obtained but seldom. A favorite sweet of the — 


Pima children is the honey which a small solitary bee deposits in 
mud cells in the ground. The bee digs a tunnel about 6 inches 
long below the surface of the ground, and there makes one, two, 
or even three little jars of mud, in which it secretes a thick, sweet, 

@ According to Dr. Wm. H. Ashmead, of the National Museum, who was shown a specimen; he cell 
or pocket is made by a species belonging to the family Authophoride, probably of the genus Autho- 


phora, or Melissodes; without the bee «tself the species could not be definitely identified. These bees 
store up honey and pollen, pleasant enough to taste, in their clay cells, never pure honey alone. 
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yellowish juice. The children dig for these little ‘‘jars’’ and eat the 
honey. They call it md-wa-li chuh-nie (“fly sirup’’). 

Chewing gum: Various vegetal substances are chewed by the 
Indians of most tribes. Among the Pima in the early spring every- 
body, the children in particular, chews the cottony substance from the 
inside of the a-uh-pa ha-vu-po-le-tek (“ cottonwood-berries,” the buds 
of Populus fremontii wislizeni). Often this is mixed with a little raw 
tallow ‘‘to make it chew longer.”’ It is used partly for the little sweet- 
ness which it contains, but mainly because it affords long chewing. 
The use of the root of the sé-wi-je (Rumex hymenosepalus), chewed 
much by the school girls, has already been mentioned. A variety 
of chewing gum is obtained from the to-havs (Encelia farinosa), 
growing in the hills. This plant has numerous stalks, which reach 
about 20 inches in height. On some of these stalks appear small 
quantities of amber-colored gum, which is gathered by the Indians 
and chewed as it is. It has but little taste, but otherwise possesses 
the characteristics of the ordinary chewing gum. The juice is not 
swallowed; it is said that this would cause poisoning, though not 

fatal in its effects. The best chewing gum is said to be made from 

a plant known as wi-i-pam (“gum”). This chewing gum is known 
as well by the Maricopa and the Papago living in the Gila valley 
as by the Pima. The plant is a vine which grows on fences in the 
fields. A variety of it known as pan-o wi-i-pam (‘fox gum”’) grows 
in arroyos. The Indians obtain the milky juice from-the tops of 
these plants or from their fruit. Thisis gathered in little vessels, from 
which are filled the hollow stalks of the pumpkin vine; these are 
then tied at both ends, and roasted for a few minutes in hot ashes, 
when the gum is ready for chewing. It is sweetish and harmless. 
The juice is swallowed. This chewing gum is much praised by the 
Indians, who say that it excels our commercial article. 

The Maricopa use most of the native foods known to the Pima. 
Their pinole is made in the same way as that of the Pima; occasion- 
ally they add to it the Mexican panoche (crude sugar). The fruit 
of the saguaro is scarce in their country; that of ku’-de-ep (one 
of the Opuntias) is eaten raw; that of the hdnami, known as tat, is 
dried, pounded, ground with wheat, and stirred with hot water into 

athick mixture, and is eaten in this state. The Maricopa eat the 
same kinds of berries as the Pima, the black berry (Condalia obovata) 
being known as w-é, the red (Lycium fremontii) as xtét. The ohpon 
plant is also eaten, after being prepared by boiling with the addition 
of powdered cactus fruit (fat) and wheat; with this is drunk a mixture 
of pinole and water. 

Ek-sé-we is a seed which looks much like that of alfalfa, but the 
two plants are not related. The Maricopa roast the seed in baskets 
with hot coals, and grind it fine; it is eaten mixed with water. 
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Among the Tarahumare a plant called maquasdvi is dried and 
kept in jars; it is boiled with salt and eaten like spinach. Large 
quantities of mescal and pitaya fruits are consumed, and there are 
other wild fruits, berries, and nuts that are gathered in their seasons 
for food. When corn is scarce the people have recourse to the leaves 
of nopal (flat-leaved cactus) and the roots of saravi, or herba del oso. 
The flowers of the pines, the flowers and young leaves of the ash tree, 
a plant known as chinaka, leaves of beans and squashes, young maize, 
various seeds, roots, and other vegetal substances are eaten. 
Hartman® mentions chenopodium and the male flowers and young 
leaves of oak. In the summer months several varieties of mush- 
rooms are gathered for food. 

The mountain Yaqui, as well as the Tepehuane, Tepecano, Huichol, 
Cora, and some of the Tarasco, use, particularly in seasons of want, 
a large variety of native vegetal foods, including a great variety of 
wild fruits, roots, leaves, greens, and nuts, but among those of the 
Mexican Indians who live in proximity to the whites, as the lowland 
Yaqui, Opata, Pima, Aztec, Otomi, and others, the knowledge and 
utilization of these resources have greatly diminished. Most of the 
Mexican tribes were visited in the dry season, when collection of the 
food plants was impossible. 


aThe Indians of North-Western Mexico, in Congrés International des Américanistes, Stockholm, 
1894, 128. See also C. Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico, New York, 1902. 
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II. Inpian Cuorm~pren or APPROXIMATED AGES 


TABLE 2. Detail measurements: height, weight, head 
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466. -| 115.0 |} 63.7 | 51.3 | 22.703 | 197 | None......... 17.1 | 15.0 | 12.5 
467. .| 116.9 | 63.8 | 538.1 | 22.703 | 194 |..... Gomeaee eae 16.6 | 15.2 | 12.7 
468 So eae Oumoeeie | 00.3) |.222.-~..|-2-.. Moderate. . .. .|(17.2)| (15. 4) | (12. 8) 
469. .| 119.7 | 65.6 | 54.1 | 24.948 | 208 | None......... 17.1 | 14.6 | 12.7 
470. .| 119.8 | 66.9 | 52.9 | 23.610 | 197 | Slight.......- (16. 6)| (15. 3) | (12. 8) 
471s cleaned eOae ON |kObs4 5.2. 525s 2s = {Noné =... 2.2.2 17.5 | 15.0: | 12.9 
472. .| 123.0 | 64.9 | 58.1 | 26.309 | 214 |..... Omens se as 17.7 | 15.2' | 13.65 
473 ..| 123.3 | 70.8 | 52.5 |-28.577 | 232 |..... Gometens. 16.9 | 14.6 | 12.4 
474. .| 123.7 | 68.0 | 55.7 | 30.414 | 246 |..__. GOreasece. 17.4 | 15.0 | 12.7 
475. .| 124,1-| 68.5 | 55.6 | 27.692 | 223 | Slight........ (16. 8)/ (14. 9) | (13. 55) 


476. .| 125.5 | 70.3 | 55.2 | 29.507 | 235 | Moderate..... (16. 8)} (14. 8) |(12. 65)|.--.-.- 
 477~.| 126.2 | 69.5 | 56.7 | 29.030 | 230 | Considerable. .| (16.0) (15. 8)/ (13.05) 


478 _.| 126.7-| 70.0 | 56.7 | 29.053 | 229 | Slight........ (16. 8)|(15. 8)|(13. 25)}._...-. 
479. .| 127.2 | 69.3 | 57.9 | 30.414 | 239 | None......-.. 17.6 | 15.0 | 12.35 
480. .| 127.3 | 70.6 | 56.7 | 32.659 | 256 | Considerable. .| (15. 9)| (15. 4)| (12. 5) 
481. .| 127.6 | 70.0 | 57.6 | 29.030 | 228 | Slight........ (17.5)| (15. 3)|(13. 2) 
482. .| 128.0 | 69.8 | 58.2 | 29.030 | 227 | Moderate... (16. 0)| (14. 8) | (12. 9) 
483. .| 128.1 | 69.1 | 59.0 | 30.414 | 238 | None......... 16.2 | 15.4 | 12.5 
484_.| 128.4 | 67.9 | 60.5 | 27.692 | 216 |..... Gon eee 17.0 | 14.6 | 12. 45 
485. .| 128.5 | 69.6 | 58.9 | 29.938 | 233 |._... Uke atte 18.0 | 15.4 | 13.2 
486. .| 128.9 | 70.8 | 58.1 | 29.484 | 229 | Pronounced . .|(17. 4)|(16. 0) |(12. 95) 
487. .| 129.1 | 70.2 | 58.9 | 27.239 | 211 | None......... 17.2 | 15.0 | 12.75 
488. .| 129.1 | 71.8 | 57.3 | 29.960 | 232 | Considerable. .|(16. 4)|(16. 2)|(13. 0) 
489. .| 129.3 | 70.2 | 59.1 | 29.938 | 232 | None......... 18.0 | 15.4 | 12.85 


490. .| 129.5 | 69.5 | 60.0 | 29.507 | 228 | Moderate..... (17. 4)| (15. 7)| (13. 4) 
- 491. .| 129.8 | 69.6 | 60.2 | 33.566 | 259 | Considerable..|(16. 7)| (15. 6)|(12. 6) 
~ 492.) 129.9 } 70.1 | 59.8 | 32.206 | 248 |..... Oke eas: (17. 3)| (15. 8)| (13. 05) 


493. .| 130.0 | 70.8 | 59.2 | 32.206 | 248 | Moderate..... (17. 0)| (15. 8)|(13. 6) 
494. .| 180.4 | 71.3 | 59.1 | 34.474 | 264 | Slight........ (17. 4)| (15. 5)| (13. 2) 
495-3) da0no) 70.1 | 60.4 |....----|.---- None Sass se 17.4 | 15.0 | 12.7 

496 | 180.7 | 72.0 | 58.7 | 31.321 | 289 |..:..do......-.. 17.7 | 16.0 | 18,15 


497. .| 131.0 | 70.3 | 60.7 | 29.988 | 228 | Slight........ (17. 2)| (15. 2)|(13. 65) 
498. .| 131,2 | 67,4 | 63,8 | 29,030 | 221 | None......... 17,1 | 14.8 | 12.6 [ 86,45 | 73,68 | 85,14} 14,83 
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TI. Inp1An CHILDREN oF APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


TABLE 2. Detail measurements: height, weight, head—Continued 


(2) APACHE BOYS—Continued 


zy Ice o Head. t 
#3 er wae ae ee = 
esl se B caja |e | y | 2 
A ee eect BB -- |e8\8 182 | 3 |) oe 
r) mE) os] a S2| Deformation |¢,|/—y4|/55.| § oe | Se 8 
q a on L : ae (occipitalcom-| §.2 | S43 |s_ Ey 2 icc ee a 
+) 3 en 8 $ |S] pression). |59 | oH |eeh| 3 $2) Seales 
S| BH | A | ey Ha |G |meeg| = | mb | a 
o > a | v © ISO 1.8 aHa| Cy Gi a 
ee tee oh E IE 6 Peace | ia } 
cm. | cm. | em. kg. \grm em. ||| cm.) em: 
499. .| 131.3 | 72.1 | 59.2 | 32.206.) 245 | Moderate. .... (17.0)}(15. 2)}(18. 85)|.------ 
500: .| 131.8 | 73.4 | 58.4 | 33.589 | 255 | None ....---.- 17.6 | 15.6 | 12.85 
501. .| 181.8 | 73.1 | 58.7 | 31.321 | 287 | Considerable. -|(16.8)|(15.2)| (13.5) |.---.-- 
502. .| 132.6 | 70.7 | 61.9 | 30.867 | 233 | None -.-...-... 17.3 | 14.2 | 12.85 
503...| 132.6 | 72.2 | 60.4 | 31.752 | 239 | Slight........ (16. 8)| (15. 6)| (12. 65)}..----- 
504. .| 133.0 | 72.6 | 60.4 | 31.298 | 235 |..... MOn ceaness (16. 8)|(14.6)| (12.9) |------- 
505..| 133.2 | 70.4 | 62.8 | 35.381 | 265 |..... GO. see (17. 1)| (15. 0)| (13. 35 |.------ 
506. .| 133.3 | 74.2 | 59.1 | 32.228 | 242 Moderate..... (17. 8)| (15. 7)| (18. 4) |------- 
507. .| 133.4 | 70.8 | 62.6 | 30.164 | 226 | Slight........ (17. 1)| (15. 0)| (12. 5) 
508. .| 133.6 | 70.1 | 63.5 | 30.845 | 231 |..... GOn ss casee (17, 2)| (14. 7)| (13. 15) 
509: -| 133.9 | 72.4 | 61.5 | 35.857 | 268 | None -.-.--.-- 17.5 | 14.7 | 13.0 
510. .| 134.0 | 73.1 | 60.9 | 31.298 | 233 | Moderate....- (17. 5)| (16. 0)| (13. 55) 
511 ..| 134.0 | 72.3 | 61.7 | 32.228 | 240 | Considerable. .| (16. 8)| (15. 4)| (13. 65) 
512. .| 134.5 | 73.0 | 61.5 | 32.682 | 243 | Moderate. ...- (16. 5)} (15. 5)| (12. 85) 
513. .| 134.6 | 72.7 | 61.9 | 29.484 | 219 | Considerable. .|(16.0)|(15.1)} 13.05 
614. =) 134.7 | 70,5. | 64.2 | 29.507 | 219°) Nome <-2. 2... - 18.0 | 14.6 | 13.0 
515 135.2) || 72.9. | 62.3 || 33.113 | 245 |. 5 €O/s2c55-05 16.8 | 14:7 | 12.8 
516. .| 135.7 | 72.1 | 68.6 | 34.496 | 254 |...-- GOiE scsi 17.5 | 15.0 | 12.6 
517. .| 136.0 | 73.1 | 62.9 | 34.474 | 253 | Moderate... -- (17. 4)| (15.3) | (12. 75) 
518_.| 136.4 | 72.7 | 68.7 | 37.649 | 276 | Considerable. .| (16. 8)} (15. 4)| (13. 0) 
519. .| 136.4 | 73.5 | 62.9 | 34.927 | 256 | None..-..-.-.- 18.1 | 16.2 | 12.4 
§20. .| 136.5 | 71.8 | 64.7 | 31.752 | 233 |_..-. (0 (oe Eos 172.) 15:07) 13.53 
521. .| 136.5 | 71.8 | 64.7 | 34.020 | 249 | Considerable. -| (16. 6)| (14. 7)| (12. 25) 
522. .| 136.8 | 73.4 | 63.4 | 32.228 | 234 | None...-..--- 17.) 15.1 1320 
§23 _ | 137.7 | 72.4 | 65.3 | 34.927 | 254 | Moderate. ..-- (16. 6)} (15. 4)| (12. 8) 
524. .| 138.4 | 73.6 | 64.8 | 36.742 | 265 |...-- GOs-26 2555 (16. 6)| (15. 4) | (12. 8) 
525. .| 188.7 | 75.8 | 62.9 | 38.556 | 278 |_..-. OO actalea se (17. 7)} (15. 6)} (18. 4) 
526. .| 139.0 | 74.0 | 65.0 | 36.742 | 264 | Slight........ (16. 6)| (15. 0) (12. 95) 
527. .2|) 189.2) 78.9) 65.8 |) 38:56 "277 |) None----- 2s. 17.9 | 15.4 | 12.4 
528. .| 139.7 | 75.7 | 64.0 | 38.102 | 273 |..... G0. ds 5-086 17.5 | 15.4 | 13.05 
529. .| 140.3 | 73.9 | 66.4 | 41.731 | 297 |....-. GON fo. -5) 27.6) 15.0 ff 12085) 
530. .| 140.8 | 74.8 | 66.0 | 36.311 , 258 |..... (6 (oe Sa 16.8 | 14.8 | 12.75 
531. .| 140.8 | 75.0 | 65.8 | 37.649 | 267 | Considerable: .| (17. 3)| (16. 3)|--.---- 
532. .| 140.8 | 75.0 | 65.8 | 37.915 | 268 |..... (6 (oe (16. 9)} (16. 2)} (13. 5) 
533. .| 141.0 | 73.9 | 67.1 | 40.370 | 286 | None....--.-- 18.1 | 15.0 | 13.25 
534. .| 141.2 | 75.8 | 65.4 | 37.649 | 267 | Considerable. -| (16. 5)| (15. 6)| (18. 4) 
535. .| 141.5 | 73.4 | 68.1 | 35.381 | 250 | None...-..-.- 17.4 | 14.9 | 13.0 
536..| 142.0 | 72.5 | 69.5 | 38.102 | 268 |..... GO\seeeeeee 17.8 | 15.3 | 12.7 
537. .| 142.1 | 73.0 | 69.1 | 35. 403 249 | Slight... .--.- (16. 4)| (15. 6)| (13. 0) 
538. .| 142.8 | 77.0 | 65.8 | 39.032 | 273 | None......--- 17.5.| 15.77] 13.3 
539. .| 142.8 | 73.0 | 69.8 | 39.010 | 273 | Slight........ (17. 5)| (15. 2)} (13. 1) 
540. .| 143.0 | 74.2 | 68.8 | 37.218 | 260 | None.....-.--- 17.1 | 15.3 | 12. 75 
541. .| 143.3 | 75.7 | 67.6 | 40.370 | 282 |..... (6 Fa eee 17.2 | 15.8 | 12.9 
542. .| 144.9 | 72.4 | 72.5 | 39.939 | 275 | Slight........ (17. 9)| (16. 1)} (13. 0) 
543. .| 144.9 | 78.2 | 66.7 | 41.731 | 288 | Considerable. .) (16. 4)|(15. 3)] (12. 65) 
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TABLE 2. Detail measurements: height, weight, head—Continued 


| Record no. 


(a) APACHE BOYS—Continued 


Ap ee 2) Head. 
2 |% : ie 
e |" . B bulges: |) y pe Le. | 2 
1 eee 85 a eal eele ah eel eval ares 
| = ag AR Deformation Sul | Soy a of | Be ies 
Ree fo ee foe | Comic) Fa) BF Foe) Ss fas. | ee | 8. 
Bye |> | Bie) lees |ese| 2 |e" |e" | 2 
= = |os 2 2 BION Se rei en ee <) a 
S| ia e IE A™|A ih S We me S 
cm. | cm. | cm. | kg. |grm cm, | cm. | cm. 
145a0 | 78.2 | 66.8 | 36.515 | 252 | Slight........ (HTH) 9))] Sah) Meee eelemeseelocecen 15. 63 
145.1 | 76.7 | 68.4 | 41.300 | 285 | Moderate... ..|(17.4)|(15.5)|(13.2) |.......|.......|-....-- 15.37 
145.3 | 74.1 | 71.2 | 39.010 | 268 | Slight.......-. (629) |\(15. a)! (2a65)IE seal os ees Saess- 14. 88 
145.3 | 73.7 | 71.6 | 36.288 | 249 | Moderate..... (710) (L653)!| SSS) |S eee aia loco <a 15. 48 
145.3 | 77.5 | 678 | 37.649 | 259 | None......--- 17.6 | 15.2 | 12.9 | 86.36 | 73.30 | 84.87 | 15.23 
145.4 | 77.0 | 68.4 | 38.556 | 265 | Moderate....- UGTA) CKis 1) (CBRE) bee elecaence masaner W572 
145.6 | 76.8 | 68.8 | 40.370 | 277 | Considerable. .| (16. 2)| (16. 7)| (13.7) |...--.-|--.--.-|--.---- 15. 53 
146.3 | 77.1 | 69.2 | 47.197 | 322 | Moderate..... ETC) (GCA ISATS) psackscttenc ose lseciees- 15.92 
146.6 | 75.8 | 70.8 | 38.579 | 263 |..... Cll ae eee (CHIZAN CG S4CS93) Me eostleee. Leese: 15.70 
146.7 | 75.8 | 70.9 | 40.393 | 275 |-..-- GOn 5... 22 (Q754) 658)) (1350) Ae seaeheeecees lees - 15. 43 
147.0 | 77.8 | 69.2 | 41.300 |-281 | None..-......- 17.7 | 15.2 | 12.9 | 84.88 | 72.88 | 84.87 | 15.27 
147.3 | 75.9 | 71.4 | 35.834 | 243 | Considerable. .|(16.3)|(14.9)| (12.5) |.-.....|--.-.-.|------- 14. 57 
HBUON MELOS|) 72-0 c. <2 <j). 5-6 NOOR sk... 16.8 | 14.7 | 12.6 | 87.50 | 75.00 | 85.71 | 14.70 
148.4 | 75.0 | 73.4 | 40.393 | 272) Slight......... GZ T)550)) 285) Wk 25 lees. cocoate sa - 15.07 
148.5 | 80.0 | 68.5 | 44.929 | 303 | None......-.- 17.4 | 15.7 | 18.2 | 90.23 | 75.86 | 84.08 | 15.43 
148.5 | 77.2 | 71.3 | 43.568 | 293 | Considerable. .|(17. 5)|(16. 4)|(13.8) |.-.-.--]--..--i]------- 15. 90 
148.9 | 77.4 | 71.5 | 38.579 | 259 | None......... 17.3 | 15.7 | 18.5 | 90.75 | 78.03 | 85.99 | 15.50 
149.3 | 76.4 | 72.9 | 43.568 | 292 | Slight.:....... AT6) 1554) G354): 52222. ge ere leese. = = 15. 43 
149.7 | 78.1 | 71.6 | 45.360 | 303 | Moderate... -. (LEGS) NAGSA2 Hy Se) ie -sane alee ee ee on 15. 87 
149.8 | 79.8 | 70.0 | 42.638 | 285 | Slight......... TSI) bat ASTD) \C- wc ae elease eee vos 15. 52 
149.9 | 78.4 | 71.5 | 42.185 | 281 | None......-.- 17.7 | 15.2 | 12.8 | 85.88 | 72.32 | 84.21 °| 15.23 
149.9 | 77.1 | 72.8 | 42.207 | 282 |..... LO peer 17.3 | 15.0 | 138.4 | 86.71 | 77.46 | 89.33 | 15.23 
150.0 | 76.9 | 73.1 | 47.174 | 314 | Considerable..| 17.8 | 16.9 | 13.45 | 94.94 | 75.56 | 79.59 | 16.05 
150.4 | 76.8 | 73.6 | 48.546 | 289 | None........- 18.6 | 15.3 | 12.8 | 82.26 | 68.82 | 83.66 | 15.57 
150.4 | 78.7 | 71.7 | 44.929 | 299 |-.... dove. 2252 17.7 | 15.9 | 12.85 | 89.83 | 72.60 | 80.82 | 15. 48 
150.7 | 76.4 | 74.3 | 43.568 | 289 |...-. Sate oe aes 16.9 | 15.2 | 13.0 | -89.94 | 76.92 | 85.53 | 15,03 
151.7 | 78.1 | 73.6 | 49.465 | 326 |..... (Clo ne 5 17.6 | 15.5 | 13.15 | 88.07 | 74.72 | 84.84 | 15.42 
152.7 | 77.5 | 75.2 | 47.174 | 309 | Moderate.....| 17.6 | 16.6 | 13.7 | 94.32 | 77.84 | 82.53 | 15.97 
152.8 | 79.2 | 73.6 | 45.814 | 300 | None......... 18.3 | 15.1 ; 13:1 | 82.51 | 71.58 | 86.75 | 15.50. 
152.9 | 81.5 | 71.4 | 45.836 | 300 |-..-- CO Fee = 5 17.4 | 15.7 | 13.4 | 90.23 | 77.01 | 85.35 | 15.50 
153.2 | 82.2 | 71.0 | 44.906 | 293 | Moderate. ...- 16.9 | 15.4 | 13.6 | 91.12 | 80.47 | 88.31 | 15.30 
153.3 | 81.5 | 71.8 | 44.453 | 290 | None........- 16.7 | 15.1 | 12.9 | 90.42 | 77.25 | 85.43 | 14.90 
153.4 | 78.3 | 74.9 | 42.207 | 275 |..... GOyseseeree 18.2 | 15.8 | 13.25 | 86.81 | 72.81 | 83.86.) 15.75 
154.0 | 78.9 | 75.1 | 50.803 | 330 |----- CGO sce 18.7 | 15.6 | 13.5 | 83.42 | 72.19 | 86.54 | 15.93 
154.2 | 82.6 | 71.6 | 49.896 | 323 |..... Owens: = 17.8 | 15.0 | 138.4 | 84.27 | 75.28 | 89.33 | 15.40 
154.2 | 80.7 |. 73.5 | 44.929 | 291 |..... d0iz=cce5s 17.4 | 15.6 | 12.8 | 89.66 | 78.56 | 82.05 | 15.27 
154.4 | 78.2 | 76. 20 44.453 | 288 |..--. Ore ters - ers 17.3 | 15.2 | 13.25 | 87.86 | 76.59 | 87.17 | 15.25 
154.7 | 79.2 | 75.5 | 48.558 | 314 BOO toes ase 18.4 | 16.2 | 13.9 | 88.04 | 75.54 | 85.80 | 16.17 
156.0 | 79.8 | 76.2 | 43.568 | 279 |...-- AO reinn ee 18.1 | 14.2 | 18.25 | 78.45 | 73.21 | 92.96 | 15.18 
156.4 | 82.5 | 73.9 | 48.104 | 308 |...-- dO sexe cers 17.4 | 16.0 | 13.3 | 91.95 | 76.44 | 83.13 | 15.57 
156.5 | 81.1 | 75.4 | 48.104 | 307 | Slight......... (48.2) (6: 5)| (1395) 2 <2 eels waees|=eee ee 16. 22 
157.9 | 79.1 | 78.8 | 49.011 | 310.} Considerable. .|(17. 4)|(15. 6)| (13. 15)|..--.-.].-.----]--.---- 15. 38 
158.3 | 83.3 | 75.0 | 48.104 | 304 | None......... 18.2 | 15.3 | 18.75 | 84.07 | 75.55 | 89.87 | 15.75 
158.4 | 82.9 | 75.5.) 50.803 | 321 |..... dO cee 17.3 | 15.4 | 13.0 | 89.02 | 75.14 | 84.42 | 15.23 
158.6 | 84.0! 74.6 | 53.071 | 335 |...-. Ove seen 18.1 | 15.71 18.5 | 86.74 | 74.59 15.77 
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TABLE 2. Detail measurements: height, weight, head—Continued 


(a) APACHE BOYS—Continued 


Ex legs ro) Head. 
eo | 3 =. = ia J 
& 3 q op ia Pho i ra a s 
Ba . Te Be ee os w]e a 3 
PA Bo ae ae f\8 |S2 | 2 |e [gle 
en! ee a eee fe %3| Deformatin |S, /2,|35.| & | 84] kel] g 
A eh eh L : § | (occipitalcom-| 88 | 3a | 3 Ey 3 me: A tis lle 
3 3 ae le 2) | pression) saul 5 oA |eeh| 3 eS | 2s )\3 
e)H |e is | 3 8 ale (Sif| 4 |= |S | 4 
a] S| cio E IF aS\|Aa {a o |a | 5 
| cm. | cm. | cm. | kg. |grm. cm. | cm, | ecm. 
589.) 158.6 | 83.2 | 75.4.) 57.607 | 363 | None....-.--.. 18.0 | 16.1 | 13.3 | 89.44 | 73.89 | 82.61 | 15.80 
590. .| 158.8 | 86.9 | 71.9] 56.269 | 354 | Slight.......-- (17..4)) (15.7) 1|(1258).|. 3 ee rr 15. 30 
591..| 158.9 | 82.1 | 76:8 | 53.978 | 340] Moderate: -.--|(17. 4) 116.2) (13.55) 2. Sees ee 15. 72 
592. .! 159.1 | 82.3 | 76.8 | 53.978 | 339 | Considerable..| (17. 3)| (16. 2)|(13.55)|.......|22.---Joaceeee 15. 68 
593 - | 159.4 | 83,1 | 76.3 | 51.710 | 324 | None........- 19.0 | 15.7 | 13.0 | 82.63 | 68.42 | 82.80 | 15.90 
594...) 160.5 85.9 | 74.6 | 58.071 | 331 |...-- doic-see ae 17.9 | 15.1 | 13.35 | 84.36 | 74.58 | 88.41 | 15.45 
595. .! 160.5 | 87.5 | 73.0 | 57.176 | 356 |_..-. dO 237558 17.3 | 15.5 | 12.9 | 89.60 | 74.57 | 83.23 | 15.23 
596. .| 161.2 | 86.1 | 75.1 | 60.782 | 377 |....- doses 18.5 | 16.7 | 13.7 | 90.27 | 74.05 | 82.04 | 16.30 
597. .| 161.3 | 85.9 | 75.4 | 57.154 | 354 | Slight......2.. (17. 4)| (16. 9)|(14: 05) |i»... cee 16.12 
598. =)=161. 4 | SL. 1) S023) | 575607) | 857 e220. GOs cle caas (18:7) | (16.4) 3.7) \.2c22- +) see ee eee 16. 27 
599. .| 161.5 | 84.9 | 76.6 | 56.723 |-351 | None ....--..- 18.2 | 15.0 | 12:65 | 82.42 | 69.51 | 84.34 | 15.28 
600. .| 163.4 | 85.3 | 78.1 | 54.455 | 333 |-..-. GO. staeeee 19.5 | 15.7 | 13.2 | 80.51 | 67.69 | 84.08 | 16.13 
601. .| 163.6 | 84.4 | 79.2 | 55.793 | 341 |._... 6 ORS aGee. 17.9 | 16.3 | 13.25 | 91.06 | 74,02 | 81.29 | 15.82 
602. .| 163.7 | 84.3 | 79.4 | 53.094 | 324 |._..-. Gow sae 18.9 | 16:6 | 13.65 | 87.83 | 72.23 | 82.23 | 16.38 
603. .| 163.8 | 85.5 | 78.3 | 53.071 | 324 |.-... GOr sdenrce 18.6 | 15.7 | 13.6 | 84.41 | 73.12 | 86.62 | 16.30 
604. .| 164.3 | 87.7 76.6 | 58.991 | 359 | Slight........- (17..6)) (16.4) (1323) ps. 2. ee 15. 67 
605. .| 164.5 | 86.4 | 78.1 | 63.050 | 383 | Moderate. -.-. (48.3) (K625) 385). 22 52) Seem See 16. 22 
606. .| 164.7 | 82.8 | 81.9 | 56.723 | 344 | None........- 17.8 | 15.0 | 12.95 | 84.27 | 72.75 | 86.34 | 15.25 
607. .| 164.8 | 86.6 | 78.2.) 58.968 | 358 | Moderate... .- (7. 8))\(16.-4)) (13.:85)). 5. ei eee ee 16. 02 
608. .| 165.0 | 89.1 | 75.9 | 59.875 | 363 | Considerable. . (L7.'2)}(1653)}|(13.15) | <3. 2) eee ee 15. 55 
609. .) 165.0 | 87,2 | 77.8 | 58,061 | 352 | Slight.......-- (18:4)}:(16.5).|(138.85)il:- . 2. 22/2 cee eee 16. 25 
610. .| 165.1 | 89.3 | 75.8 | 59.444 | 360 | None...-...-- 18.3 | 15.4 | 13.5 | 84.15 | 73.77 | 87.66 | 15.73 
611. .| 165.3 | 86.0 | 79.3 | 53.978 | 327 |..... Qos eee 17.8 | 15.3] 13.2 | 85.96 | 74.16 | 86.27 | 15. 43 
612. .| 165.3 | 85.3 | 80.0 | 58.991 | 357 |...-. dos eeaee 18.0 | 16.4 | 18.4 | 91.11 | 74.44 | 81.71 | 15.93 
613. .! 165.4 | 82.7 | 82.7 | 55.793 | 337 | Moderate....-. (17. 2)) (16.:0)| (12.8) |... 2.5) 2 ae 15:33 
614. .| 165.6 | 87.7 77. 9 | 55.339 | 334 | None.......-. 17.7 | 15.6 | 12.8 | 88.14 | 72.32 | 82.05 | 15.37 | 
615. .| 165.6 | 85.7 | 79.9 | 56.269 | 339 | Considerable. .|(17.5)|(16.5)|(13. 4) |.......|-......|.-..--- 15.80 
616. .| 165.7 | 87.1 | 78.6 | 58.991 | 356 | None...... -- 18.6 | 16.4 | 13.35 | 88.27 | 71.78 | 81.41 | 16.12 
617. .| 165.8 | 86.1 | 79.7 | 57.607 | 347 |..... GO: 2255102 18.1 | 16.6 | 13.3 | 91.71 | 73.48 | 80.12 | 16.20 
618. .| 165.8 | 88.5 | 77.3 | 62.597 | 378 |..... cc (oe See 18.1 | 15.8 | 13.1 | 87.29 | 72.38 | 82.91 | 15.67 
619. .) 165.8 | 85.6 , 80.2 | 59.898 | 361 | Moderate... - (17..7)| (16.5) (12. 8) |... o/c cee eee 15. 67 
620. .| 166.2 | 88.0 | 78.2 | 60.805 | 366 | None...--..-- 18.5 | 15.4 | 13.3 | 88.24 | 71.89 | 86.36 | 15.73 
621. .| 166.3 | 86.0 | 80.3 | 58 968 | 354 | Considerable. .| (17. 0)|(16. 4)|(13.0) |....-..|...--.-|-..---- 15.47 
622. .| 166.7 | 87.0 | 79.7 | 57.176 | 343 | None...-....- 17.2 | 16.0 | 12.8 | 98.02 | 74.42 | 80.00 | 15.33 
623. .| 167.0 | 88:3 | 78.7 | 63.050 | 378 |..... dO: nosso 18.8 | 16.4 | 18.45 | 87.23 | 71.55 | 82.02 | 16.22 
624. .| 167.4 | 87.2 | 80.2 | 57.176 | 341 | Moderate...-. (18. 2)} (16.2) (14. 05))....... <1... 22 eee 16.15 
625. .| 167.5 | 86.8 | 80.7 | 64.411 | 385 | None...-...-- 18.0 | 15.6 | 13.75 | 86.67 | 76.39 | 88.14 | 15.78 
626. .| 167.6 | 89.1 | 78.5 | 67.155 | 401 }..... dOk apes == 19.7 | 16.4 | 13.7 | 83.25 | 69.54 | 83.54 | 16.60 
627. .| 168.0 | 88.1 | 79.9 | 63.958 | 381 |...-. Gis. <%- xe) 19.5 | 17.2 | 13.9 | 88.21 | 71 28 | 80.81 | 16.87 
628. .| 168.2 | 87.6 | 80.6 | 61.712 | 367 |..... 6 fo eee ee 18.0 | 15.8 | 13.5 | 87.78 | 75.00 | 85.44 | 15.77 
629. .| 169.5 | 87.5 | 82.0 | 58.514 | 345 |..... CLR EE aad 18.3 | 15.7 | 13.75 | 85.79 | 75.14 | 87.58 | 15.92 
630. .| 169.8 | 84.9 | 84.9 | 55.339 | 326 | Moderate-....- (16.7) ((16.:2)!(12.'65)!). ... 2. Solel | eee 15.18 
631. .) 169.9 | 90.2 | 79.7 | 65.772 | 387 | None..---..--. 18.9 | 16.5 | 13.75 | 87.80 | 72.76 | 83.84 | 16.38 
632. .] 170.0 } 87.0 | 83.0 | 59.422 | 349 | Moderate....- (17.9) \(16.'6))'3.'85)|-- Sel ee ee 16.12 
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TABLE 2. Detail measurements: height, weight, head—Continued 


(a) APACHE BOYS—Continued 


jaa 
© | 
5 
jon 


: 4 

aie S lg Ee? | le le [2 

f : evs HR : Sale |e roe eaeer ie Ser | 'S 

S a 5 BA ae Deformation | | = 4 sz Steaks on | Be g 

‘eo 7 2& ‘ Re (oceipital BO|Sala_ S| o rlie| cs ° 

ie 3 s x A 2” compression. | 5 § 2 A ies EB ime eee tlie ane al ae 

eee) 2s pele |S22| 2/2 12 | 4 

ese S| oy E IE Am 1A. te © ee vil sttt 3 

cm. kg. |\gorm cm. | cm. | cm. 
633. .| 170.3 68.516 | 402 | None..----.-- 19.1) 15.9) |) 1305 16.17 
634. | 170.4 Hse ols || 343) |. 2 GO Erase! -c 18.4 | 16.2 | 13.1 15.90 
635. .| 170.5 58.514 | 343 | Considerable. -| (17. 4)| (15. 9)| (13.0) 15. 43 
636. .| 170.7 60:329 | 353 | Slight..-..-.-- (18. 6)| (15. 9) | (13. 35) 15.95 
637...) 171.5 61.712 | 359 |..--. (KOR Seer (17. 4)| (6. 2)} 13. 15)}.-.---- 15. 58 
638 . |, 19.0 | 15.7 | 13.45 16.05 
639 _ . 18.5 | 16.3 | 13.9 16, 23 
640. .| Vac Ld.On | ke..0 15. 43 
641. . . 19.5) 15.5: | 13:7 16. 23 
642. .| 173.6 68.040 | 392 | Slight......... (18. 3)| (16. 4)| (14. 2) 16.30 
643. .| 173.7 59.875 | 345 | Moderate. ---- (17. 9)| (16.1) | (18. 25) 15. 75 
644. .| 173.8 58. 5387 | 337 | None...--.--- 18.5 | 15.8 | 13.55 15.95 
645. .| 175.3 68.040 | 388 |_-... Oca. ats 18.4 | 16.0 | 13.5 15. 97 
(0) APACHE GIRLS 

646...) 106.6 20. 866 | 196 None. saaeAe ke 17.2 | 13.9 | 12.85 14. 65 
647. .| 108.2 19.051 | 176 | Considerable. .| (15. 3)|(14.6)|(12. 0) 13.97 
648 ..) 109.3 21.092 | 193 15.0 | 12.25 14.65 
649 ..) 110.2 19.505 | 177 14.3 | 12.35 14. 42 
650 ..| 110.7 20.185 | 182 14.2 | 12.6 14.17 
651...) 111.8 22.453 | 201 14.6 | 12.45 14. 62 
652 -.| 113.8 22.680 | 199 14.5 | 12.3 14. 57 
653 ..| 114.7 22.680 | 198 14.7 | 12,35 14. 58 
654 ..| 115.3 24,268 | 210 14.5 | 12.6 14. 83 
655...) 116.1 24,041 | 207 14.8 | 12.3 14. 60 
656 ..| 117.0 BASAL 21 pee 38 GO enn ee 18.0 | 14.9 | 12.35 15.08 
"657 ..| 117.3 24.268 | 207 | Slight........ (16. 6)| (15. 4)| (12. 45) 14, 82 
658 ..| 117.5 28.814 | 203.) None .......-- 16. 15.0 | 12.4 14.77 
659 ..} 118.3 23.814 | 201 | Considerable. .|(16 (15. 4)| (12. 45) 14. 65 
660 ..| 118.8 23.360 | 197 | Slight........ (16. 7)| (45. 4)| (13. 05) 15.05 
661 ..| 119.4 23.587 | 198 | Considerable. .|(16.8)|(15. 2)| (12.9) 14. 97 
662 ..) 119.6 26.762 | 224 | None. .......- 16. 15.0 | 12.75 14.82 
663 .. 120.2 POO esl) LOU 2 222 6 oy aE 16. 14.5 | 12.2 14.53 
664 ..) 120.3 24.948 | 207 | Considerable. .|(16. 1)|(15. 1)| (13. 05) 14.75 
665 ..1 120.7 28.599 | 237 | Moderate..... (16. 6))(14. 8)| (12. 95) 14.78 
666 ..) 120.8 25.855 | 214 | Slight......-- (16.7)| (15. 4)| (13.2) 15.10 
667 ..| 122.1 25.855 | 212 | None ......... 16. 14.7 | 12.4 14, 50 
668 ..| 122.7 26.082 | 213 |....- GOs oe ter 16.3 | 14.5 | 12.0 14.27 
669 ..| 122.9 25.855 | 210 |....- (Choe See 17.4 | 14.8 | 13.15 15. 12 
670 -.| 124.2 25.778 | 208 | Moderate..... (16. 0)| (15. 3)| (12. 85) 14. 72 
671 ..| 124.2 2a, A402) 205) Considerable: .|\(15.16)| (15/0). - oe 2c). se ncle = -1- - aleaieeeail=<in ete 
672 -.| 125.2 26.309 | 210 | None. .......- 16.6 | 14.6 | 12.05 14, 42 
673 ..| 125.3 26.309 | 210 | Moderate... (47.0)! 14,4) (1232) Ibsen clesgeeecloncees 14.53 
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(b) APACHE GIRLS—Continued > 
% 3 c Head 

ae g eu] |B& | y |S |e ye 

|Eles| |sé (tele. (62.1 2 | fy begee 

é| 4 2 aw aS Deformation | 4, |=, |'38 alee ox | BR | A 

a Ey 7 LL : s (occipital BOSO|og]|s__ ° <2) ees ° 

ee s aoe & |8%| compression).| 33 | SA [ee 5 2 |) 32 eae a 

9 | be a gai| |wog| 2 | & 7) 
8 > ~ o 2 o so! & ofa oy 3 o a 
el ee a es = } = A@|A |i S (haem 3 
| cm. cm. | cm. kg. |grm cm. | cm.| em. 

674 ..| 125.6 | 69.0 | 56.6 | 29.030 | 231 | None........- 16.4 | 15.0 | 12.55 | 91.46 | 76.53 83.67 “14, 
675 ..| 125.9 | 67.8 | 58.1 | 29.257 | 2382 | Slight.......- (16. 9)|(15. 2) (12.8) |... - 0 Se 14.97 
676 - | 126.0 | 68.3 | 57.7 | 31.752 | 252 |___.. doe ssdees (16.3) |((15..4)\(12.-75) |. «626 |¢ oe 14. 82 
677 ..| 126.3 | 71.5 | 54.8 | 28.804 | 228 |__... (Cy eee 18.3 | 15.8 | 18.2 | 86.34 | 72.13 83.54 | 15.77 
678 -.| 127.2 | 67.7 | 59.5 | 28.804 | 226 |_._.. GO seek a 17.2 | 14.8 | 12.8 | 86.05 | 74.42 | 86.49 | 14.93 
679 - -| 127.3 | 69.3 | 58.0 | 26.536 | 208 |___.. GOs <5 15.8 | 14.5 | 12.35 | 91.77 | 78.17 | 85.18 | 14.22 
680...) 127.4 | 71.3 | 56.1 | 28.123 | 221 | Slight......-.. (46. 1))(15..0)|(12.'95)|_ 22 ee 14.68 
681 ..| 128.2 | 70.8 | 57.4 | 28.577 | 223 | None.....-.-... 16.7 | 15.6 | 12.95 | 93.41 | 77.55 | 83.01 | 15.08 
682... 128.3 | 70.9 | 57.4 | 32.659 | 255] Slight........ (16; 7)|(14.5)|(13:2) |e. .2 | 14.80 
683 ..| 128.3 | 68.8 | 59.5 | 31.298 | 244 | None......... 17.5.| 14.8 | 13.0 | 84.57 | 74,29 | 87.84 | 15.10. 
684... 128.7 | 69.8 | 58.9 | 25.878 | 201 |..... GOS esos 16.1 | 14.3 | 12.6 — 88.82 | 78.26 | 88.11 | 14.33 
685 ..| 128.9 | 70.0 | 58.9-| 27.216 | 211 |_.._- 6 KO ee 16.6 | 15.0 | 12.35 | 90.36 | 74.10 | 82.34 | 14.65 
686 -. 128.9 | 70.4 | 58.5 | 28.804 | 284 | Considerable-.}(15. 6)|(15. 6)|(12. 55)}.-..-.-|-...-..]..2.--- 14. 58 
687 ..| 129.3 | 68.1 | 61.2 | 30.391 | 235 | Moderate..-.- 16.7 | 15.3 | 13.05 | 91.62 | 78.14 | 85.29 | 15.02 
688 .., 129.5 | 70.1 | 59.4 | 27.670 | 214 | None........- 17.4 | 14.6 | 12.5 | 83.91 | 71.84 | 85.62 | 14.83 
689 - | 130.174, 68.7 | 61.4 |. 32.659) |) 2511)| oe Gocco ee 17,0 | 14.6 | 12.1 | 85.88 | 71.18 | 82.88 | 14.57 
690...) 130.4 | 69.1 | 61.3 | 35.381 | 271 |..... (doe aesee 17.5 | 16.1 | 13.35 | 92.0 76.29 | 82.92 | 15. 65 
691... 131.4 71.8 | 59.6 | 32.206 | 245 |_...- fo (ose ee es 17.3 | 15.7 | 18.1 | 90.76 | 75.72 | 83.44 | 15.37 
692 ..| 131.6 | 71.0 | 60.6 | 29.988:.| 227 |-...: do cece 17.5 | 14.4 | 12.1 | 82.29) 69.14 | 84.03 | 14.67 
693. .| 131.6 | 68.7 | 62.9 | 29.711 | 226 |..... GO) so2-eeee 16.2 | 15.0 | 12.35 | 92.69 | 76.24 | 82.34 | 14.52 
694. .| 131.7 | 72.0 | 59.7 | 35.608 | 270 |...-- dossees 17.4 | 15.5 12.95 | 89.08 | 74.43 | 83.55 | 15.28 
695...) 1381.8 } 71.0.} 60.8 | 30.867 | 234 |..... do ........|.16.8 | 14.5 | 12.30 | 86.31 | 73.21 | 84.83 | 14.53 
696. -| 131.9 | 72.2+| 59.7 | 32.432 | 246 | Considerable. .|(15.8)|(15.6)|(12.55)|--..---|..-.-. 22-222. 14.65 
697 . - 132.7 | 72.1 | 60.6 | 31.072 | 2384 | None..-..-.-.... 17.4 | 14.7 | 12.6 | 84.48 | 72.41 | 85.71 14.90 
698. .! 133.2 | 70.0 | 63.2 | 29.484 | 221 |..... EO: assess 17.4 | 14.6 | 12.9 | 83.91 | 74.14 | 88.36 | 14.97 
699 . -| 133.6 | 70.5 | 68.1 | 31.298 | 234 |..... GOieeeen 17.4 | 15.0 | 12.75 | 86.21 | 73.28 | 85.0 | 15.05 
700...) 134.0 | 71.1 | 62.9 | 32.228 | 241 | Considerable-.|(16.8)|(16.5)|(13.7) |-.-----]..-.-.-|------- 15.67 
701 -| 134.8 «71.5 | 63.3 ) 30.845 | 229 | None .....-.5. 16.6. | 15.3 | 1315 92.17 79.22 | 85.95 | 15.02 
702. .| 134.8 | 72.8 | 62.0.| 33.340 | 247 |...-. tS oe eer 17.0 | 14.8 | 12.5 | 87.06 | 73.53 | 84.46 | 14.77 
703. -| 135.3 | 72.3 | 63.0 | 32.206 | 238 |....- do: Beedees 17.7 | 14.7 | 12.9 | 83.05 | 72.88 | 87.76 | 15.10 
704. .| 135.4 | 74.8 60.6 | 31.979 | 236 |...-. does. 2a 17.6 | 15.7 | 13.3 | 89.20 | 75.57 | 84.71) 15.53 
705: .| 135.5 | 75.5 | 60.0 | 33.566 | 248 | Moderate. -.-> (16.:3))\(15.2))(13..4). [2 =. oe ell aces oe 14.97 
706. .| 135.6 | 74.8 | 60.8 | 34.474 | 254 | None ........- 16.5 | 15.1 | 12.55 | 91.52 | 76.06 | 83.11 | 14,72 
707. .| 135.7 | 72.1 | 63.6 | 35.381 | 261 |...-. GO. 568 | 17.4 | 15.5 | 12.95 | 89.08 | 74.43 | 88.55 | 15.28 
708. .| 185.9 | 74.1 | 61.8 | 35.403 | 261 |...-. GO *ance cee 16.3 | 15.0 | 12.75 | 92.02 | 78.22 | 85.0 ; 14.68 
709. .| 136.6 | 72.8 | 63.8 | 36.515 | 267 |...-- doa. .88529 16.4 | 15.5 | 12.8 | 94.61 | 78.05 | 82.58 | 14.90 
710. .| 136.6 | 74.2 | 62.4 | 34.474 | 252 |...-. (0 Copa 16.6 | 15.0 | 13.0 | 90.36 | 78.31 | 86.67 | 14.87 
ile | 137.0 | 75.7 | 61.3 | 36.764 | 268 |..... dobzacsees 17.7 | 14.7 | 13.35 | 83.05 | 75.43 | 90.82 | 15.25 
712. .| 187.1 | 76.2 | 60.9 | 33.566°) 245 |... .-. do: 7474.42 17.2 | 14.2 | 12.35 | 82.56 | 71.80 | 86.97 | 14.58 
713. .| 137.2 | 74.5 | 62.7 | 32.886 | 240 |..... dOs--asa45 17.4 | 15.2 | 12.05 | 87.36 | 69.26 | 79.28 | 14.88 
714. .| 137.3 | 73.8 | 63.5 | 34.474 | 258 |....- BO cenaaae 18.1 | 14.7 | 12.55 | 81.22 | 69.34 | 85.37 | 15.12 
715...) 137.6. | 74.0 | 63.6 33.589 | 244 | Moderate..... (16.3))(15.3)| (2.6)... - S25) See eee 14.73 
716...-| 137.7 |) 73.0. | 64.7 | 81.752)| 231 |; None. 2-.2.252 17.0 | 14.2 | 12.65 | 83.53 | 74.42 | 89.09 | 14.62 
717...) 188.0 | 78.8 | 64.2 | 29.711 | 215 |..... DO laters oe 17.0 | 15.0 | 12.5 | 88.24 | 73.53 | 83.33 | 14.83 
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Taste 2. Detail measurements: height, weight, head—Continued 


(b) APACHE GIRLS—Continued 


761. . 


3452—Bull. 34—08-—_18 


ora 6 Head. 
= ‘A ° 

EI 2 q ola |pe at loa E 

= ee aes Set Se eho We (een oa 3 

fe re PSL AA age | Sg es eS 

3 = 2 as ae | Deformation S pase) letra esl ow | Bx g 

a Sp Fh : & (occipital BS|/5a/a_ ° ls nes ° 

‘J oO ola ar & |3| compression).| 8& | S4 3 £ b 4 Sites | a 

$s | # | ‘to bp | bo G2 | | $2| 2 | & "bb ra 

Oo) > => o © @ SoS 38.0 ao Gs) Gi) Bs 

Slee | fri e IE BPP a ia o | a Ss) 

cm. | cm.| cm. kg. |grm. cm. |.cm. | em. 

718 . .| 138.0 | 74.4 | 63.6 | 32.432 | 235 | None........- L724 15.6") 12:95. 9G. 7 75.29 | 83.01 | 15.25 
719. .| 188.1 | 71.8 | 66.3 | 33.135 | 240 | Slight......... (USER) GNRPN | GATaNy Mle ete | oer gee eemeale 14.67 
720. -| 139.0 | 73.5 | 65-5 | 33.113 | 238 | Moderate. ...”.|(16.3)|(14.6)|(12.7) |....-..|.......|...---- 14.53 
120 aise 10-0" 62.8 | 32.228 | 231 | None .......-- | 15.9 | 14.2 | 12.35 | 89.31 | 77.68 | 86.97 | 14.15 
722. .| 139.7 | 74.2 | 65.5 | 34.020 | 244 |__... GO sceaear 17.1 | 15.1 | 13.4 | 88.30 | 78.36 | 88.74 | 15.20 
723. .| 140.0 | 76.7 | 63.3 | 40.370 | 288 |_.... dor 2ss..2 17-3 | 15/9 | 13.4. 1 9f.97 || 75. 72"|-82.39 | 15.43 
724. .| 140.2 | 75.0 | 65.2 | 31.752 | 226 |..... GO eee ee a 17.1 | 14.8 | 12.5 | 86.56 | 73.10 | 84.46 | 14.80 
125 ....|)14022 | 77.2 | 63.0 | 41.731 | 208 |... .. AO ase 17.0 | 15.4 | 13.0 | 90.59 | 76.47 | 84.42 | 15.18 
726. .|) 140.7 | 73.2 | 67.5 | 32.659 | 232 |..... Gor costae 17.2 | 14.2 | 12.4 | 82.56 | 72.09 | 87.32 | 14.60 
727. .| 140.7 | 73.9 | 66.8 | 36.288 | 258 |__... NE Oe Smiths 16.9 | 15.0 | 12.6 | 88.76 | 74.56 | 84.0 14.83 
728. -| 140.9. |, 74.8 | 66.1 | 34.247 | 243 | Considerable-.}(15.9)|(15.7)|(13.35)|.-.....|.-.-...|.--..-- 14.98 
729. .| 140.9 | 74.8 | 66.1 | 35.834 | 254 | None......... 172i) 15.05) 12.46.) 8%. 2200 72.88) | 83-0 14.88 
430. 2\14i50) | 75.9 | 65.1 | 34.700 | 246 |... .. doers nse 16.8 | 14:7 | 12.3, | 87.50, |. 73.21 | 83.67-| 14.60 
731-2 \et4i. On) ¢7.6 | 638.4 | 38.125 | 270 |..... dow s222 17.5.) 15.7 | 13.85: | 89.72 | 76.29 | 85.03 15.52 
(32 an 4ion ve-0 | 64.6: | 36.742 | 259 |..... dO weneasn. 17.4) 15.6 | 13.45 | 89.66 | 77.30 | 86.22 | 15.48 
733 . -| 142.0 | 77.7 | 64.3 | 44.906 | 316 |..... Got eas oe 17.9 | 14.9 | 12.4 | 83.24 69.27 | 83.22 | 15.07 
734. .| 142.0 | 75.4 | 66.6 | 39.486 | 278 | Moderate..... GRAN CLE NCL 223) shoe eaten nae 14.73 
735. .| 142.2 | 75.8 | 66.4 39.917 | 281 | None...-..... 17.8 | 14.8 | 12.85 | 83.15 | 72.19 | 86.83 | 15.15 
736. -| 148.5 | 76.1 | 67.4 | 40.144 | 280 | Considerable .|(16.7)|(15. 4)|(12.9) |-.-.-.-|-.--...]..-.... 15.00 
dai aided | co.7 | 68.0.}-40.824 | 284 | None.......-- 18.0-} 15.8 | 23.1 87.78 | 72.78 | 82.91 | 15.63 
738. -| 143.7} 77-1 | 66.6 | 39.486 | 275 | Moderate..... (1656) Moe BGS HL) le tome fetes. aera 15.07 
739. - 144.0 77.7 | 66.3 | 45.814 | 318 | None........- 17.0 | 14.1 | 12.35 | 82.94 | 72.65 | 87.59 | 14.48 
AO ERS so cle oe os 06.742 | 255. 0 o.<% Opec A 16.6 | 14.8 | 12.75 | 89.16 | 76.81 | 86.15 | 14.72 
741. .| 144.2 | 75.8 | 68.4 | 34.474 | 239 | Moderate..... (G25) Ga. 4 GSlOSiie. - sales e oul semen 14.98 
742. .| 144.5 | 76.8 | 67.7 | 35.154 | 243 | None......-.. 17.4] 14.2 | 12.3 | 81.61 | 70.69 | 86.62 | 14.63 
743. .| 145.2 | 76.6 | 68.6 | 37.876 | 261 | Slight......... UT) ls: TNCL2s OB eee a eee |e 15.25 
744. .| 145.2 | 75.1 | 70.1 | 35.834 | 247-| None......... 17.3 | 14.6 | 12.25 | 84.39 | 70.81 | 83.91 | 14.72 
745.2) 145.0 ) 13.0 | 67-0 | 46.267 | 318 |..... Colo] ages See 17.3 | 15.1 | 12.4 | 87.28 | 71.68 | 82.12 | 14.93 
746. .| 145.3 | 76.4 | 68.9 | 43.319 | 298 | Slight........ (GUAGE SEN (GR (ayia bie ne nos 1 al oe aes 15.03 
747. .| 145.3 | 79.5 | 65.8 | 47.401 | 326 | None......... 17.2 | 15.2 | 12.6 | 8837 | 73.26 | 82.89 | 15.00 
748...) 145.5 | 80.6; 64.9 | 45.360 | 312 |..... GG) fapaseee Wet) 15.2 |}, 12.9 85. 88 | 72.88 | 84.87 | 15. 27 
749. |) 145.6.) 73.7 | 71.8 | 36. 742 | 253 |....: Gonna wee! 17.8 | 15.0 | 12.55 | 84.27 | 70.51 | 83.67 | 15.12 
760. .| 145.5 | 75.7 | 69.8 | 34.927 | 240 |..... LO ee Str ach 17.5 | 15.0 | 13.15 | 88.71 |-75.15 | 87. 67 | 15.22 
751. .) 146.5.| 75.4 | 71.1 |*36:288 | 248 |..... do is.) 16.6 | 15.4 | 12.85 | 92.77 | 77.41 | 83.15 | 14.95 
762-2) 146.6") 76.5.) 70.1 | 38,102 | 260 |..... elie Ace 17.4) 14.7 | 18.3 | 84.48 | 76.44 | 90. 48 | 15.13 
753 ..| 146.7 | 75.9 | 70.8 | 41.958 | 286 |..... tho aes are De Ll died 1269 85.81 | 72.88 | 85.43 | 15. 23 
754. .| 147.0 | 78.3 | 68.7 | 39.010 | 265 | Moderate..... CLEn7) (49) (C8535) te << nae ee ane aie wenn 14. 98 
755. .| 147.0 | 77.4 | 69.6 | 39.917 | 272 | Slight.......-. CET SSH CLSe ON Ck Ber), le eee eae cerpsell ate ei! Alsat 
756. .| 147.3 | 78.3 | 69.0 | 47.651 | 324 | None......... 17.6 | 14.3 | 12.8 | 81.26 | 72.73 | 89.51 | 14.90 
757. .| 147.3 | 76.7 | 70.6 | 43.546 | 296 |...-. GO) .2oase es 17.9 | 15.2 | 18.25 | 84.92 | 74.02 | 87. 46 | 15. 45 
758. .| 147.7 | 76.9 | 70.8 | 43.546 | 295 | Slight........ (a2) LRA) CLS 06 senses eee ee eee 15. 22 
759. -| 148.0 | 79.5 | 68.5 | 41.278 | 279 | None......--. 17.8 | 14.5 | 12.55 | 81.46 | 70.51 | 86.56 | 14.95 
760. .| 148.1 | 82.2 | 65.9 (54. 455) | (368)}...-- Go te sek 17.0 | 15.1 | 12.85 | 88.82 | 75.59 | 85.10 | 14.98 
148.3 |-77.8 | 70.5 | 41.051 | 277 |....- AON eae 16.7 | 14.7 | 12.3 | 88.02 | 73.65 | 83.67 | 14.57 
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Il. Inpran CHILDREN OF APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


Taste &. Detail measurements: height, weight, head—Continued 


(b) APACHE GIRLS—Continued 


oes 1s 3S | Head 

a | . 5 : 

22 g Sula lee | y [2 

£ leg 38 fele ise 13 |e. 

es 5 = | at &5 | Deformation pa i os Fel | on | Be g 

4) Di ess 3 f S| (occipital | S| Baja 9) 6 | emai 

2 3 3 \3 = |S %| compression).| $3 |S A |e 3 st qa | $a eae 

Ai i ak Es B2|2 |S25) 212.12 | @ 

3 = = ® s A cy S cH ® ee o 

fo Ss 2 le S |F A er Nea Oy aieiea en] i 

cm, cm. cm. kg. grm. cm. cm. cm. 
TQ. | L483) | 77 | 7A 2e | Ate. 818! None. > sues. 17.8 | 15.3 | 12.1 | 85.96 | 67.98 | 79.08 | 15.07 
763. -| 148.4 | 81.1 | 67.3 | 48.989 | 330 |.__.. Gos. 18.8 | 15.4 | 13.05 | 81.91 | 69.42 | 84.74 | 15.75 
764. .| 148.5 | 79.1 | 69.4 | 49. 669 | 334 IP ce dose a2. 18.3 | 15.4 | 14.2 84.15 | 77.60 | 92.21 | 15.97 
765. -| 148.5 | 79.4 | 69.1 | 44.906 | 302 |..... Gorse aster 17.7 | V5.3)... 25 oo 2 ae] S cece ee 
766. 2| 148.5.) 82.9 | 65.6 | 38.556 | 260.)..... Que eae: 17.6 | 15.2 | 13.0 | 86.86 | 73.86 | 85.53 | 15527 
767. -| 149.0 | 78.6 | 70.4 | 45.360 | 304 | Slight........ (16. 4) (16.10)'(13. 3) |. .-=-2.]2 Sena eee 14. 90 
768. .| 149.0 | 79.1 | 69.9 | 51.710 | 347 | Nome~......... 16.7 | 15.3.| 12.8 | 91.62 | 76.65 | 83.66 | 14.93 
769. .| 149.1 | 78.6 | 70.5 | 44.680 | 300 |.._-. 06:5. 5? 17.7 | 15.7 | 13.5 | 88.70 | 76.27 | 85.99 | 15.63 
770. .| 149.1 | 80.7 | 68.4 | 40.370.| 271 |.:-... danse a. 17.7 | 15.9 | 12.75 |. 89.88 | 72.04 | 80.19 | 15. 45 
. 771. .| 149.4 | 80.4 | 69.0 | 46.948 | 314 |._... GO. one 2 17.2.) 14.2 | 12.35 | 82.66 | 71.80 | 86.97 | 14.58 
7Ti2. .| 149.6 | 83.1 | 66.5 | 48.585 | 324 |_--.. GO eee 17.3 | 15.4] 12.7 | 89.08 | 73.41 | 82.47 | 15.13 
773. .| 149.8 | 79 6 | 70.2 | 42. 412 | 283+ Moderate..... (16.6) | C15. 1D) (13.0) |... ea eee 14.90 
774. .| 149.8 | 79.4 | 70.4 | 46.267 | 309 | Considerable-.| (17. 1)| (15. 4)} (13. 35) ||... «<2 e] heen nee 15. 28 
T7f5=-| 160.0) 765. | 73, 54 42.278 | 275.) Nenes...2-..- 17.0 | 14.6 | 12.5 | 85.88 | 73.53 | 85.62 | 14.70 
776. .| 150.0 | $1.2 | 68.8 | 43.319 | 289 | Considerahle-. ‘116. 4))(15..0)1@3. 2) |... 2 41. cee 14. 87 
777. .| 150.2 | 80.7 | 69.5 | 44.453 | 296 | None......... 16.4 |-14.8 | 12.0 | 90.24 | 73.17 | 81.08") 14 40 
778. .| 150.2 | 84.1 | 66.1 | 54. 432 | 362 |._... dot sceeee 17.6 | 15.9 | 13.65 | 90.34 | 77.56 | 85.85 | 15.72 
69 1 15023) 8051 69282) 49, 2160) 327 Wo din’. Se pseee 17.2 | 15.5 | 12.2 | 90.12 | 70.93 | 78 71 | 14.97 
780. .| 150.7 | 78.2 | 72.5 | 41.278 | 274 |..... dG: eee 16.3 | 15.5 | 12.8 | 95.09 | 78.53 | 82.58 | 14.87 
Si 2! 50,7 80:0 || 7007 SL. 987 | 845ec2 =... dot. 35 17.1 | 15.0 | 12.55 | 87.72 | 73.39 | 83.67 14. 88 
782. .| 150.9 | 83.4 | 67.5 |(61.009) | (404)|__... dot: ase 18.3 | 16.2 | 12.7 | 8852 | 69.40 | 78.40.) 15.73 
783. -| 151.0) 79,6 | 71.4 | 59. 875. | 397 |.2... ee Noree 16.9 | 15.4 | 12.85 | 91.12 | 76.04 | 83.45 | 15.05 
784. .| 151.0 | 81.4 | 69.6-) 50. 350 | 333°]... .. GOs Ae oe 17.4 | 15.7 | 12.95 | 90.23 | 74.43 | 82.49 | 15.35 
786-2) 158.4 183.7 || G77 (38. 556) (255))I. - =. 2 CGi cece cae 17.6 | 15.9 | 18.55 | 90.34 | 76.98 | 85.22 | 15. 68 
786. .| 151.4 | 83.0 | 684 | 58.514 | 386 17.4 | 15.4 | 18.55 | 88.51 | 77.88 | 87.99 | 15. 45 
787. .| 151. 5-| 78.7 | 72.8 | 41.781 | 275 (47. 4))( 48) (12:95) |... See 15/05 . 

788. .| 151.6 | 81.1 | 70.5 | 54.886 | 362 (27.-4)/((15.:5))/(805) le 2. ee ee 15. 32 
789. .| 151.7 | 82.8 | 68.9 | 58.514 | 386 17.4 | 15.4 | 18.5 | 88.61 | 77.59 | 87.66 | 15. 43 
790. .| 152.0 | 79.2 | 72.8 | 55.112 | 363 (17-3) |(16.2)}(1332) |_... 2b 15.87 
791.) 152.0 | 82.0 | 70.0 | 51.937 | 342 17.7 | 15.7 | 13.3 | 88.70'| 76.145) 84075. ov 
792...) 152.2 | 78:8 | 73.4) 45.814 ; 301 17.6 | 14.9 | 13.4 | 84.66 | 76.14 | 89.93 | 15.30 
793. .| 152.2 | 80.0 | 72.2 | 48.989 | 322 17.4] 15.4] 12.5 | 88 62 | 71.84 | 81. 17) 16.10 
794. .| 152.3 | 79.5 | 72.8 | 43.546 | 286 (17. 6) (14.6) (13.10) 15.22) 15. 07 
795. -| 152.3 | 82.6 | 69.7 | 54.001 | 355 (17.-4)1((15: 5))'(12: Osh. se ae 15.27 
796. .| 152.4 | 81.3 | 71.1 | 50.803 | 333 17.0 | 15.4] 13.8 | 90.69 | 81.18 | 89.61 | 15.40 
797...) 152.5 | 80.1 | 72.4 | 45.587 | 299 1(L7..2)((15, 5)(125 85) 25 2222 | eee Ps Bat ey 
798. .| 152.6 | 81.0 | 71.6 | 57.380 | 376 |, 17.6 | 15.0 | 12.45 | 85.23 | 70.74 | 83.00 | 15.02 
799. .| 152.7 | 79.0 | 73.7 | 43.092 | 282 17.3 | 15.1 | 12.6 | 87.28 | 72.83 | 83.44 | 15.00 
800. .| 153.2 | 78.9 | 74.3 | 44.906 | 293 18.1 | 14.2} 12.6 78.45 | 69.61 | 88.73 | 14.97 
801. .) 153.3 | 80.1 | 73.2 | 52.844 | 345 17.6 | 15.4 | 13.05.| 87.50 | 74.15 | 84.74 | 15.35 
802. .| 153.3 | 81.4 | 71.9 | 55.815 | 364 18.2 | 14.9 | 13.2 | 81.87 | 72.53 | 88.59 | 15.43 
803...) 1538.5 | 82.3 | 71.2 | 59.422 | 387 17.9 | 15.5 | 12.75 | 86.59 | 71.23 | 82.26 | 15.38 
804. .| 153.8 | 80.4 | 73.4 | 50.350 ) 327 (165)|(14.:8)(12:'6) |. 2.2202] aoe ee 14. 63 
805..| 154.1 | 82.0 | 72.1 | 48.762 | 316 17.5 | 14.4 | 12,45 | 82.29 | 71.15 | 86.46 | 14.78 
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Detail measurements: height, weight, head—Continued 


(6) APACHE GIRLS—Continued 


als 6 Head 
#3 | z = 
2/3 BE. eulz | BS yes tee |S 
Be ad =e fale js, | 8 |® |3 |& 
aye ya |ee| , (AS Deemer | ee | 22 (522) 2 | ee | 4a | 
9 3 e | _ 4 7 | compression). | $ 8 3 a fp 3 2a eae t S| = 
wee. |? \ 2 \F Hele jee, a |2 | 2 | 2 
re eS ae Es |e raThan tT | o | | 3 
cm. | cm. | cm. kg. \grm. em. | cm. | em. 
806. .| 154.2 | 80.4 | 73.8 | 46.267 | 300 | None.......-. 17.3 | 15.0 | 13.0 | 86.71 | 75.14 | 86.67 | 15.10 
807. .| 154.2 | 84.1 | 70.1+! 52.391-| 340 |..... GOLss S22 17.9 | 15.8 | 13.1 | 88.27 | 73.18 | 82.91 | 15.60 
808.) 154.2 | 84.2 | 70.0 | 50.350 | 327 | Slight......... (17. 3)}(15. 6)}(13..5) |--.----|-------]------- 15. 47 
809. .| 154.3.) 80.5.) 73.8 | 51.257 | 332 | Moderate. ...- (£7..4)|CL5..8) (18.25). Sosecoae- oz. |ee 2-5. 15. 48 
810. | 154.6 | 81.2.) 73.4 |(65.545)|(424)| None......-.. 18.0 | 16.2 | 12.9 | 90.00 | 71.67 | 79.63 | 15.70 
811. .) 154.6 | 81.1) 73.5 | 53.298 | 345 |....- Cowes 2sac% 17.3 | 15.6 | 13.0-| 90.17 | 75.14 | 83.33 | 15.30 
812...) 154.6 | 82.8 | 71.8 | 61.463. | 398 |..... GOn. cease. 16.8 | 15.7 | 12.7 | 93.45 | 75.60 | 80.89 | 15.07 
813...) 155.0 | 83.9 | 71.1 | 58.061 | 374 |..... Oss... 22 18.1 | 15.2 }-12.9 | 83.98 | 71.27 | 84.87 | 15.40 
814. .| 155.0 | 82.6 | 72.4 | 50.372 | 325 |..... COT Ss 17.5 | 14.8 | 12.9 - | 84.57 | 73.71 | 87.16 | 15.07 
815. .| 155.3 |)82.0 | 73.3 | 57.607 | 371 | Slight........- (GPR) R@lss ayy) GE ei. 3) Saale Se arene ipmerae 15. 65 
816. .| 155.3 | 82.9 | 72.4 | 61.236 | 394 | None-......-.. 18.5 | 15.1 | 13.35 | 81.62 | 72.16 | 88:41 | 15.65 
817. .| 156.0 | 86.3 | 69.7 | 58.061 | 372 |....- (GOA 17.2 | 15.2 | 12.8 | 88.37 | 74.42 | 84.21 | 15.07 
818. .) 156.1 | 84.2 | 71.9 | 55.793 | 357 |....- Cope esto 17.2] 15.5 | 12.65 | 90.12 | 73.55 | 81.62 | 15.12 
. 819. .| 156.3 | 85.3 | 71.0 | 46.948 | 300 | Slight......... (Gary KGL SO) Gk: 0))6 emer eee Ee aaa 14. 97 
820. .| 156.7 | 82.2 | 74. 47.174 | 301 | None......-.- 17.2 | 15.1 | 12.75 | 87.79 | 74.135] 84.44 | 15.02 
821. .| 157.0 | 84.8 | 72.2 | 50.803 | 324 |_...- GOissree sa 18.3 | 14.9 | 12.95 | 81.42 | 70.77 | 86.92 | 15.38 
822. .| 157.1 | 81.4 | 75.7 | 48.535 | 309 |..... GO senses 18.6 | 15.2 | 12.7 | 81.72 | 68.28 | 83.55 | 15.50 
823...) 157.3 | 82.2 | 75.1 | 50.803 | 323 |..... doseiees oe 17.6 | 14,7 | 12.75 | 83.52 | 72.45 | 86.73 | 15.02 
824. -| 157.6 | 85.5.| 72.1 | 46.721 | 296 |..... Ome cnsase 17.4 | 16.0 | 18.25 | 91.95 | 76.15 | 82.84 |. 15.55 
825. .| 157.8 | 85.0 72.8 | 63.958 | 405 |..... O)goes<o 2 18.4 | 15.4 | 13.0 | 83.70 | 70.65 | 84.42 | 15.60 
826. -| 158.0 | 83.0 | 75.0 | 48.762 | 309 |....- (kOe ee 18.0 | 15.6 | 12.75 | 86.67 | 70.84 | 81.73 | 15:45 
827..| 158.3 | 85.1 | 73.2 | 53.071 | 335 |...-. Cote. 16.6 | 14.5 | 12.05 | 87.35 | 72.59 | 83.11 | 14.38 
828. | 159.1 | 84.1 | 75.0 | 57.154 | 359 |.Slight......... TSS CLS.3) de 20) Saco tleese sce lee ae ape 15. 35 
829. .| 159.5 | 84.8 | 74.7 | 63.958 | 401 | None.......-. 18.0 | 16.1 | 18.25 | 89.44 | 73.61 | 82.30 | 15.78 
Sea mesa | 83.2 | 76.5 4.-..---.|----- Considerable. -|(17. 5)|(16.0)|(13.3) |..-.-.2|./.---.|2.--22- 15. 60 
831. .| 159.7 | 82.0 | 77.7 | 51.257 | 321 | None......... 16.6 | 15.7 | 12.75 | 94.58 | 76.81 | 81.21 | 15.02 
832. =| 159:7 | 84.2 | 75.5 | 63.050°| 395 | Slight......... (G39) CUBS) | C228). eee es lee oi = 15, 27 
833 . .| 160.0 | 84.8 | 75.2 | 58.061 | 363 | None......-.. 18.0 | 15.3 | 138.3 | 85.00 | 73.89 | 86.93 | 15.53 
834. .| 160.1 | 82.8 | 77.3 | 61.690 | 385 |..... d0is tie 17.9 | 15.4 | 18.1 | 86.03 | 73.18 | 85.06 | 15.47 
835. -| 160.4 | 85.4 | 75.0 | 63.958 | 399 |....- GO os= ase 17.3 | 15.4 | 12.7 | 89.02 | 73.41 | 82.47 | 15.13 
836. .; 160.8 | 84.8 | 76.0 | 61.690 ; 384 | Modérate..-... HGLS OCLC SE) ChSs0) Vere ae eae: oil cioatarn os 16.10 
837. -| 161.2 | 85.5 | 75.7 | 61.916: | 385 | Slight......... (U2) Cbs 3) CLS: Ab) 2 eee ec eee ot | acs 15. 32 
838. .| 161.2 | 84.9 | 76.3 | 63.958 | 397 | None........-. 18.0 | 15.8 | 18.5 | 87.78 | 75.00 | 85.44 | 15.77 
839. -| 162.0 | 84.5 | 77.5 | 50.350 | 311 [...-- C0 oye eae 17.6 | 15.4 | 18.1 | 87.40 | 74,43 | 85.06 | 15.37 
840. -| 162.2 | 83.5 | 78.7 | 49.896 | 308 | Considerable. .|(17. 5)|(16. 4)/(13.3) |...-..-|---.---|-.---.- 15.73 
841. .| 162.3 | 82.9 | 79.4 |(68. 267)|(421)|...-- dot saaes E759) (C1553) (Glded) Nat a,-leeoeric feces 15. 43 
842. .| 163.5 | 83.8 | 79.7 | 56.473 | 345 | None.......-- 17.4 | 15.9 | 13.55 | 91.38 | 77.88 | 85.22 | 15.62 
8434.) 164.3 | 89.6 | 74.7 | 59.648 | 363 | Moderate. ...-. GOCE. 2) G3 45) eens salee cess sel 15. 28 
844. .| 165.2 | 88.7 | 76.5 |(74. 844)|(453)| Slight......... (ESTE) NOs 6) CLS WO) as. 5. saline ene ltaetainls 15. 83 
845. .| 165.3 | 84.6 | 80.7 | 58.514 | 354 | None.......-. 17.5 | 15.1 | 18.4 | 86.29 | 76.57 | 88.74 | 15.33 
846. .| 166.0 | 87.2 | 78.8 | 64.638 | 389 |....- domes 17.5 | 15.6 | 13.45 | 89.14 | 76.83 | 86.22 | 15,52 
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TasBLe 2. Detail measurements: height, weight, head—Continued 


(c) PIMA BOYS 


~ 


pect 3 Head 
2 | . 
Sloe one gaje (E° | y |g ee 
3 Ea Rca tees 55 ion | 28 (Su (G8 |S | Sy eee 
s = 2 bap! ae Deformation a, a4 ret yl ee ax Bw g 
A TH gates . 8 (occipital ac | a 2 po is} 2 
be) ‘S sata | ees g 4 | compression). | $4 | 8 226 eesesliiecst = 
8 = |b ere Bolg |meg| a | 2 | q 
3 ee @ ® SO| ae |Sha| & | o 3 B 
et | SS eon ele eee lis Ata lH o | | 3 
ew 
82... - 
83ers. 
84. . 
SDs 
86... 
Sie 
88... 
392 
DO xe 
OM 
9225 - 
93 cae8 
94... 
95... . 
aes 
saa 
982 - = 
Oe Bers 
100... 
101. - 
102. 
103... 
104. : 
105...| 124.6 | 66.0 | 58.6 | 26.762 | 215 | Slight......-. (17.3)| (14. 4) 
106...) 125.3 | 67.7 | 57.6 | 26.082 | < LL | 1327 
107...) 126.5 | 68.1 | 58.4 | 25.175 17.7 | 13.8 
108...) 126.7 | 69.5 | 57.2 | 31.979 17.6 | 14.5 
109. 126.8 | 68.4 | 58.4 | 27.257 | 215 17.4 | 14.5 
110...) 127.3 | 68.2 | 59.1 | 26.309 | 207 17.6) 14.1 
AIL...) 127.4 | 69.5 | 57.9 | 26.762 ; 210 18.3 | 14.1 
112.-.| 128.0 | 67.8 | 60.2 | 30.391 | 237 18.0 | 14.1 
113...) 128.3 | 66.4 | 61.9 | 25.628 | 200 17.1 | 14.2 
114. 128.4 | 67.7.| 60.7 | 29.938 | 233 17.6 | 13.8 
115...) 128.4 | 70.3 | 58:1 | 30.164 | 285 17.9 | 13.8 
116...) 128.7 | 68.4 | 60.3 | 27.896 | 217 17.7 | 13.9 
117...| 128.7 | 69.0 | 50.7 | 31.525 | 245 17.3 | 13.8 
118...) 131.0 | 70.1 | 60.9 | 30.845 | 235 17.3 | 14.4 
119...| 131.2 | 69.8 | 61.4 | 29.484 | 225 (17.1)| (14.4) 
120...| 131.5 | 71.4 | 60.1 | 31.525 | 240 17.9 | 13.8 
121...) 132.3 | 71.0 | 61.3 | 82.432 | 245 17.4) 13.8 
122. 132.8 | 70.9 | 61.9 | 30.845 | 232 17.4 | 13.8 | 
123. 133.3 | 71.7 | 61.6 | 33.118 | 248 |... 18.6 | 13.6 5 : 
124. 134.2 | 71.2 | 63.0 | 32.886 | 245 |... -| 18.5 | 14.1 | 13.45 | 76.2 | 72.7 | 95.4 | 
134.3 | 71.1 | 63.2 | 30.845 | 230 18.0 | 18.5 | 13.65 | 76.0 
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II. Inpran Cuimpren or Approximatep AGES—Continued 


TABLE 2. Detail measurements: height, weight, head—Continued 


(c) PIMA BOYS—Continued 


6 3 8 Head 
ee | ig, ga/ jee |, |2 [2 | 
: no an H 8 = Sf ls feo ? 3 $ = 
. ee) » Bre 5 ; a kona! isle q 

g a Bs | ag a5 | Deformation @ w |Z BW ilisaa|| & lok | sas A 

See le |S |B” | comprasion):| 23 |S" |ae8| 4 [281 43 | 4 

See se ia |e |e | \gelg S82] a |e” | os | 8 

3 a = |'o v 2 go |.8 OAS) & |-o o a 

ec SS Ne =e |e iE Were ies on (ee tm S) 

cm. | cm. | em. kg. |\grm cm. m.| em. 

U262eept8e8)) 71.0 | 63:8 | 34.020 | 252') None ....2..-. 17.6 | 13.8 | 13.25 | 78.4 | 75.3 |} 96.0 | 14.88 
127..-| 135.3 | 70.4 | 64.9 | 30.845 | 228 |___.. GO san cease 18.4 | 14.3 | 13.3 | 77.7 | 72.3 | 93.0 | 15.33 
128. ..| 185.3 | 72.8 | 62.5 | 33.340 | 246 |.__.. dos see 18.1 | 13.4 | 13.2 |. 74.0 | 72.9 | 98.5 | 14.90 
129. .-| 185.4 | 69.9 | 65.5 | 33.566 | 248 |__... Goes s-ees:: 16.8 | 14.1 | 12.55 | 83.9 | 74.7 | 89.0 | 14.48 
120 eeeteosOn|) 0.0 | Gd. 1] 31.525 |- 232)... GOiScaen os 18.7 | 13.8 | 18.2 | 73.8] 70.6 | 95.6 | 15.23 
131_..| 135.6 | 71.0 | 64.6 | 32.886 | 243 |__._. DOrwecnwa.: 18.4 | 138.8 | 13:5 | 76.0 | 73.4 | 97.8 | 15.23 
132___| 135.7 | 71.5 | 64.2 | 31.525 | 232 | Plattened..__- (Gila GNSS) CL Br) Sen | ee 15.38 
133=,-| 135.8} 71.1 | 64.7 | 33.340 | 245 | None ...-..... 18.1 | 14.0 |-12.6 | 77.3 | 69.6] 90.0 | 14.90 
134. .-| 136.3 | 71.8 | 64.5 | 32.432 | 238 |____. dounen ae 18.1 | 12°57 | 12.9'-| 70.2 | 71.3 | 101.6 | 14.57 
1352-0 d6.4 4) 71.3 | 65.2 [31.752 | 233-)..... QO}. 2ecnnce 18.4 | 14.4] 138.7 | 78.3 | 74.5 | 95.1 | 15.50 
136% 2.) 137.3 | 72.3 | 65.0 | 36.288 | 2644..... MOM casos 18.2 | 13.4 | 12.65 | 73.6 | 69.5 | 94.4 | 14.75 
137 e2\) le?.4 | 71.6 | 65.8 | 33.340} 243: |... _. GOs sae 18.0 | 18.4 | 12.9 | 74.4 | 71.7] 96.3 | 14.77 
138. .-| 187.8 | 72.7 | 65.1 | 34.927 | 253 | Moderate..... GSS Z SH (GSD (Gloite) i (Beto o2 | See eee Beeocesc 15. 67 
139. --| 188.2 | 73.0 | 65.2 | 31.752 | 230] None......... 18.2 | 13.3 | 13.25 | 78.1 | 72.8 | $9.6 | 14.92 
40 Sates on) 71-0 | 67.3 | 32.659 | 235 |.....do_....... 18.1 | 14.3 | 12.85 | 79.0 | 71.0 | 89.9 | 15.08 
141 _--| 188.3 | 73.6 | 64.7 | 37.195 | 269 |_-_.. dojeteet se: 18.9 | 13.5 | 13.7 | 72.4 72.5 | 101.5 | 15.37 
ER) USE EST ns ey a ee @Oruschecs 17.8 | 18.3 | 12.5 | 74.7 | 70.2 | 94.0 | 14.53 
143. _-| 139.0 | 71.8 | 67.2 | 32.206 | 2382 |._... Goes ae Selo) Ae ei pal A ae eee es 2 aha a a ee 
144. _-| 139.7 | 74.0 | 65.7 | 36.288 | 260 |..... GOP sence 19.2 | 14.4 | 18.65 | 76.0 | 71.1] 94.8 | 15.7 
145...) 140.4 | 75.1} 65:3 | 37.649 | 268 |._... GdoresGeten 18.6 |) 13.6 |) 13.1 | 78.7 | 70.4) 96.3 | 15.10 
146. ..| 140.8 | 75.2 | 65.6 | 37,422 | 266 |.__.. CORSE ae 18.6 | 14.2 | 18.45 | 76.8 | 72.3 | 94.7 | 15.42 
147...) 141.1 | 74.2 | 66.9 | 34.474 | 244 ].._.. (chose ae aie 18.4 | 13.6 | 12.7 | 73.9 | 69.0} 93.4 | 14.90 
148...) 141.1 | 77.2 | 63.9 | 36.742 | 260°)._._. Os oes 18.5 | 14.6 | 13.3 | 78.9 | 71.9 | 91.1 | 15.47 
149...) 141.4 | 74.0 | 67.4 | 36.968 | 261 | Moderate... LAZO GLEN IH GlS 15) lam eecelle rere alte eats 14.75 
150. --| 141.7 | 72.5 | 69.2 | 34.247 | 242 | None......... 18.4 | 13.6 | 12.9 | 78.9 | 70.1] 94.8 | 14.97 
151_.-) 141.8 | 73.0 | 68.8 | 34.927 | 246 |_.... GO beac 17.8 | 14.2 | 13.0 | 79.8 | 73.0 | 91.5 | 15.00 
Cigale Si 74.3 | 67.5 | 38.506 | 272) Slight.......:](17.8)|(14.8)| 12.9 |.....-|......|eo«---- 15.17 
153...) 142.2 | 74.8 | 67.4 | 40.144 | 282 | None........-. 17.7 | 14.8 | 13.25 | 88.6 | 74.9 | 89.5 | 15.25 
154__.| 143.2 | 76.2 | 67.0 | 40.370 | 282 |._..- Choe Bae 18.3.) 14.4 | 13.85 | 78.7 | 75.7 | 96.2 | 15.52 
155...) 143.5 | 76.7 | 66.8°| 37.422 | 261 |....- oVORSE AS cer 17.6 | 14.6 | 13.4 | 82.9) 76.1 | 91.8 | 15.20 
156. ..; 148.7 | 78.1 ; 65.6 | 38.329 | 267 |___.-. Gow wee a8 18.0 | 18.9 | 12.8 | 77.2 | 71.1 | 92.1 |.14.90 
157. ..| 144.3 |°75.2 | 69.1 | 38.329 | 266 |....-. doreeease 18.6 | 18.2 | 138.4 | 70.9 | 72.0} 101.5 | 15.07 
158). _.| 144.7 | 75.0 | 69.7 | 34.020 | 2385 |....- Seb Seseese TQ 1307 180) |) Vers WT 4 9429) 14.97, 
159_..| 145.0 | 76.7 | 68.3 | 33.566 | 231 |.._.. G0: Sascece 18.0 | 13.3 | 138.35 | 73.9 | 74.2 | 100.4 | 14.88 
ACORee £4552.) 74.5 | 70.7 | 37.876 | 261 |_..-- doe eue. 18.9 | 14.0 | 13.3 | 74.1 | 70.4] 95.0 | 15.49 
161. ~-} 145,.4 | 75.3 | 70.1 | 40.370 | 278 |...-- Ose ates 18.1 | 14.3 | 12.85 | 79.0 | 71.0 | 89.9 | 15.08 
162...) 146.1 | 74.7 | 71.4 13.9 | 13.0 | 77.2) 72.2'| 93.5 | 14.97 
163. ..|- 146.7 | 76.4 | 70.3 13.6 | 12.8 | 76.6) 71.1) 94.1 | 14.80 
164. ..| 147.3 | 77.8 | 69.5 | 14.4) 14.1 | 76.2 | 74.6 | 97.9 | 15.80 
165. ..| 147.4 | 73.4 | 74.0 14.0 | 12.5 | 77.8 | 69.1 | 89.3 | 14.87 
SAGheee 47.81 77.1 | 70.7 14.0 | 138.15 | 76.3 | 70.7 | 93.9 | 15.25 
167...) 148.6 | 79.3 | 69.3 14.0 | 13.35 | 76.2) 72.5) -95,4- 15.25 
168. ..| 148.6 | 77.0.) 71.6 14.3 | 12.8 | 76.9 |.68.8 | 89.5 | 15.23 
169...) 148.9 | 77.3 | 71.6 13.6 | 18.25 | 74.9 | 72.4.) 97.4 | 15.05 
170...) 149.1 1.77.0 | 72.1 14,2 | 13.15 | 76.8 | 71.11 92.6 | 15.28 
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TABLE 2. Detail measurements: height, weight, head—Continued 


(c) PIMA BOYS—Continued >: 
S 3 ® Head i 
eae B bile jes |, |8 la 14 
Bare! | S| gee aH . |g ls, la | 3 oo 
} 4 ~ at a | Deformation | =, Fi Rispa.| 4 ow | BR g 
A & a = : ps (occipital 82/8 \8_8| © | ag | id 2 
KS) oO | 8 4 7 @ | compression). | 3% | & oie 5 2) | See 
sla | le | » |S He /e |mSe| 4 | @ FE 
ae ee 3 |3 a8|2 |Se5| e/a |e | @ 
aS.) © ie E |e A*|A im 3 |s | ee 
cm. | cm. | cm. kg. |grm. cm. | cm. | em. : 
171...) 149.3 | 76.5 | 72.8 | 41.278 | 276 | Slight.......-- (17.5) (14.9) |.13.25 |.) 15.05 
172...) 149.8 | 78.1 | 71.7 | 40.597 | 244! None........- 18.2 | 13.2 | 13.05 | 72.6) 71.7 | 98.9 14.82 
173...| 150.0 | 79.9 | 70.1 | 43.546 | 290 |..... CO -eaee 18.4 | 13.9 | 13.6 | 75.6 | 73.9 | 97.8 | 15.30 
174. ..| 151.3 | 80.4 | 70.9 | 46.040 | 304 |___.. do= aa 18.2 | 14.5 | 13.65 | 79.7 | 75.0 | 94.1 | 15.45 
A75= <2 151-59 | 77,7 | 74.2 | 42.6388. b- 281 |... do eeocces 19.4 | 18.6 | 18.6 | 70.1 | 70.1 | 100.0 | 15.53 . 
HEB sso] LODO: | TOs |) aletod il evomee ee (3 a eee re 17.8 | 13.6 | 13.0 | 76.4 | 73.0} 95.6 | 14.80 
177...) 153.4 | 78.5 | 74,9 | 36.288 | 237 | Considerable. .|(16.2)}(14. 6)|(13.25)|......|......|2.....- 14. 68 
178 ...| 153.8 | 80.8 | 73.0 | 47.174 | 307 | None.....-...- 17.5 | 14.4 | 12.65 | 82.3 72.3 | 87.8 | 14.85 
179 .2 | 164.3 | 80.8) 73.5 | 46.721 | 303;fe...2 Oleh 17.8 | 16.5 | 13.65 |-87 7 Fem 87.4 | 15.62 
180 ..-| 155.0 | 80.3 | 74.7 | 46.267 | 298 |..... doe ee 17.9 | 14.7 | 12.95 | 82.1 | 72.3 | 881 | 15.18 
181 ..=}= 155.6 | 80.8 | 74.8 | 42.412 | 273 |2_... GO napesene 19.1] 13.5 | 13.35 | 70.7 | 69.9] 98.9 | 15.82 ~ 
182---) 155.7 | 82.0 | 73.7 | 61.257 |, 329 }....- AG) Sosa 18.6 | 14.3 | 13.1 76.9 | 70.4 | 91.6 | 15.33 
183,..-| 156.0 | 79.9 | 76.1 | 46.721 | 299 |_...- CLO Ree Seat 17.6 | 138.6 | 12.4 | 77.3 | 70.4) 91.2 | 1438 
184.) 156.5 | 84.7 | 71.8 \55.339 || 354 1f 22. dois: sees 18.6 | 14.7 | 13.5 | 79.0 | 72.6 | 91.8 | 15.60 
185 ...| 157.0 | 82.8 | 74.2 | 48.762 | 311 }|._..- CO Sel 18.0 | 13.5 | 12.85 | 75.0] 71.4| 95.2 | 1478 
186 ..--| 158.2) Si. | 77.1 |) 47.174 | 208 |... ORE Gee 2 19,0 | 13.9] 13.5. |} 78.2 | 71.00) “OP ete a7, 
187 -.-| 159.3 | 87.0 | 72.3 | 62.824 | 394 |._... GOs sce 19.4 | 14.6 | 13.05 | 75.3 | 67.3 | 89.4 | 15.68" 
188 .=.|' 159.3 || 87..8'|| 71.5.) 62, 597 | 393 \.-2 2 dose. feece 18.4 | 14.5 | 13.35 | 78.8 | 72.6 | 92.1 | 15.42 
189 ...| 159.5 | 81.6 | 77.9 | 55.112 | 346 |_._: Koa Sy ses 18.5 } 14.4) 13.25 | 77, 71.6 | 92.0 | 15.38 
190 ...| 159.5 | 84.9 | 74.6 | 56.927} 357 |___.. do. 3.28 18.8 | 14.2 | 13.75 | 75.8 | 73.0 | 96.8 | 15.58 7 
LOUeS 4) 459.9) 82.5.1) 77.14 11937 ly 2h es do. 2228s 18.2 | 14.2] 13.5 |-78.0| 742] 95.1 | 16.30 — 
192 ...| 161.3 | 86.5 | 74.8 | 59.648 | 369 |....- dO oe 18.1 | 14.4 | 13.35 | 79.6 | 73.7 | 92.7} 15.28 F 
193 ...| 161.5 | 87.1 | 74.4 | 59.648 | 369 | Flattened . .../(17. 6)|(15.2)| 13.2 |......|......|....-.- 15.33 
194 ...| 162.0 | 80.6 | 81.4 | 49.442] 305 | None....._..- 18.4 | 14.8) 13.6 | 80.4 | 73.9 | 91.9 | 15. 60., ; 
195 =.) 162,2 | 83:7 | 78.5 | 50:576 | -312 |... . doiesssee55 19.7 | 14.5 | 13.5 | 73.6 | 68.5 | 93.1 | 15.90 : : 
196 ...| 162.3 | 85.7 |. 76.6 | 58.741 | 362 |..... 0! ss. gees 18.3 | 14.5 | 13.9 | 79.2 | 76.0 | 95.9 | 15.57 
197. -| 162.3 | 85.2 | 77.1) 56.473 |) 348 |... Gite er se 18.6 | 14.4 | 13.45 | 77.4 | 72.3 | 93.4 | 15.48 J 
198;.. 2) 163.0 | 85.7% | 77.3 | 50:,556 |, 310) |... dO; 3224.2 19.5 | 149] 13.9 | 76.4 | 71.3] 93.3 ) 16.10 
199 ...| 163.3 | 84.6 | 78.7 | 54.886 | 336 | Slight... ....| 18.3] 14.6 | 18.5 | 79!8 | 73.81 92.5 | 15.47 
200... .| 163.4 | 83.9 | 79.5 | 55.798 | 341 | None ........- 17.6 | 14.4 | 12.75 | 81.8 | 72.4] 88.5 | 14.92 
201-3) 1645:2\'| S444 80;7 |PSb5830%," aor Wrecks doves sat 19.0 | 13.7.) 13.7 | 721 | 72.1 | 100:0)) 15,47 
202 ...| 164.2 | 86.2 | 78.0 | 59.648 18.8 | 14.6 | 13.2 | 77.7 | 70.2] 90.4 | 15.53 
203 ...| 164.6 | 87.5 | 77.1 | 51.710 18.3 | 13.8 | 13.6 | 75.4] 743] 98.5 | 15.23 - 
204 .._| 165.1 | 87.9 | 77.2 | 61. 468 19.4 | 14.3 | 13.75 | 73.7 |°70.9 | 96.1 | 15.82 
205 -..| 165.3 | 85.3 | 80.0 | 51.030) 308 |..__. dOci sess 18.9 | 14.0] 13.6 | 74.7 | 72.0] 97.1 | 15.50 
206 .:.| 166.1 | 87.0 | 79.1 | 58.288} -351 |... COn ee 18.1 | 14.1 | 13.80 | 77.9 | 76.2} 97.9 | 15.33 
207 ...| 166.4 | 85.7 | 80.7 | 55.339 | 333 |... GO lett Fa 18.7 | 14.1 | 13.20 | 75.4 | 70.6] 93.6 | 15.33 - ~ 
208 ...| 166.5 | 86.5 | 80. 0 | 60.329 | 362 |...-. doynoeeee 18.6 | 14.6 | 13.75 | 78.5 | 73.9 | 94.2 | 15.65 
209...) 166.7 | 86.0 | 80.7 | 58.288 | 350 }..... OT eae, 18.2 | 14.4 | 12.85 | 79.1 | 70.6 | 89.2 | 15.15 
210}. || 166.8 | 89..6°|.:773.| (60,402 |) 360.) S02) eee (16. 9) (16. 2)}- 13.8 |. 2. ..| ee 15. 30 
211 -..|°167.0 | 84.4 | 82.6 | 54.659 | 327 | None......... 18.8 | 13.7 | 12.9 |.72.9 | 68.6] 94.2 | 15.13. -% 
212)... .| 167.2 | 87.9 | 79.3.) 65.318 | 391 |..... Co leees 2H 18.2 | 15.0 | 12.9. | 82 70.9 | 86.0 | 15.37 = 
213 ...| 167.3 | 87.4 79.9 | 62.370 | 373 |..... (OO or rast 19.8) 14.4) 142 | 79.7] 71.7) 98.6 | 16.13 
214 ...| 167.9 | 88.4 | 79.5} 65.318 | 389.]..... Ci Roar Wee 19.3 | 14.5 | 13.35 | 75.1 | 69.2 | 92.1 | 15.72 


215...1 1684 | 86,8 | 81,6 | 58.061 | 345 | Slight......... (18, 4)| (15, 3)1(13,8) |....seleceerelecceeee! 15:88 
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TasLEe 2. Detail measurements: height, weight, head—Continued 


(c) PIMA BOYS—Continued 


% re 3 Head. 

e-|" B cute. jee jp ee | 

eee) = | Sc 28 | leeks jee) alent es |S 

g S = ay ae Deformation fn 1/ GH | sa 3 BS ae | 

7) 8D S : $ | (occipitaleom-| 3S | og | 3__ ° TAS ino 2 

2)/eieis | € |8"| pression). | $3/ 58/386) 4/28) 8] 4 

so) gs ae a ee Fe |e |mes| 4 |e |B | 4 

® = s/s 2 rey So |S SoHo} & | 3 o a 

ae) S| 2 | = |e a\Aa |r o |H | o 

em. | cm. | cm. kg. | grm. cm. | cm. | cm. 
216 ...| 169.5 | 89.6 | 79.9 | 60.782 | 359 | None......... 18.3 | 14.8 | 13.55 | 80.9 | 74.0 | 91.6 | 15.55 
2Vieeeiog..2) || 90: 2179.6 || 55.566: | 827 |..... ORE ae oe 17.5 | 14.0 | 13.85 | 80.0 | 79.1 | 98.9 | 15.12 
218 ...| 169.7 | 90. 3 | 79.4 | 62.597 | 369 |...-- OSs hacen 18.5 | 14.6 | 13.85 | 78.9 | 74.9 | 94.9 | 15.65 
219 ...| 171.3 | 89.2 | 82.1 | 63.050 | 368 |.._.- done: 2 eat 18.9 | 15.5 | 13.5 | 82.0] 71.4 | 87.1 | 15.97 
220 =. .| 172.0.| 92.6 | 7974 | 68.040 | 396 |....- ors s ae 18.2 | 14.5 | 13.85 | 79.7 | 76.1 | 95.5 | 15.52 
(d) PIMA GIRLS 

20) oo) Shih Sk ee a a INET oe aoe ade = MRCS Tel es lies | Ee | ee ed 
ce Sicha a ae ae 2 Se ae, es 2 staan st Poets 
CES. EAE || 8 I, Sl (a [| (a (oko popes See dete Pacey lo ae ae ie 2 |o----22[s-20n= 
Gal Nui SN RR le (iG) Bess icles |S eetaal or ena | sarees bet ose 
Pelee. | S09 eR La | ee a) ( (EVD gat ce eH ES A ll eee Pn me a Nh 8 | a te | Seicetaclls pies 
ZPAS onc OD | eR YOK ree pte ee al ert ASR nee IN Sa Ree ee eae 
Peg Be ee | ae eee £5 C0 cen oy Se | pees ae a SE tee a La 
PES. (Uy |e ee es ee (a Kai Ss ce SA sete SS a Oc Ne neler ae Me 
PR 1) TTC SS | en | (ae ea (OOS cals pated ll oe Be SE ae NI 9 | oe ee Pee ibe taet 
' 230 ..-| 107.9 | 59.6 | 48.3 | 18.144 | 168 |-._.- GO! tease IG26r dass ides Oe 4 O02 Wi r2.0) | 9022) 13.97% 
ORE - 2) US Se ee | a ee GRa is at ae le Re rae oe Nh Ba is © | eg ct ale |e 2 a 
MEP! oo) IOS TSG ay | res (oe Cipro Ml ee bok Soe seal Gee Jel cle et || see ee |e 
233 ...| 110.2 | 61.2 | 49.0 | 19.051 | 173 |..... Co Koy ears 16.5 | 14.4} 12.9 | 87.3 | 78.2 | 89.6 | 14.60 
Pacman |. cloak --|---- ead en ewe C0) A ee Ni oe SE SIL SRS walle “ca ARs SNRs EN eee eg 
hh 1 ER a (ar a opene. as lyse] MATES) ae BAS | SRR hah Is ee ee S| ea 
PEND alee oe) 2.2). 2---2-|-2-.--|--5-- dose TGLOH a Otaernse SIGs geaihe SSA See aye eee 
PoC Otel O2..0 | 54.1 1205412) 175 |_...- Oe ke oe 173 | 12.7 | 12.3 | 78.4) 71.1 | 96.8, 14.10 
Zoo eeniiised | 63.9 |, 53.4 | 20.412 | 172 |-..-- Goes asa 17.2 | 12.9 | 12.05 | 76.0 | 70.1 | 93.4 | 14.05 
yO 2 Osi ee ay ye eed bas UG ny ae | ek ee sae ig Ree a eopee Ve oP A) armas 
gavemetis. 0 |... .,.|...... | ceo ea oe ee LO RCM ee IS Bel cll el tee en eee (IRA 
2H) IUD sae al a a Pe rreS CLO Weer pal a tee | 2): |e er a eto s me apeceicte sulle Solas 
DAMP oon |-2-2).|....-...|2..2--|.---- Ons eery ene ailunter ee cist Tema ES 2 ee eee en fs 
243). .| 120.1 | 66.0 | 54.1 | 25.855 | 215 |...-. Oe eeee 17.1 | 13.8] 12.9 | 30.7 | 75.4} 93.5 | 14.60 
244 ._.| 121.3 | 65.6 | 55.7 | 24.494 | 202 |....-. (6 Koya aeree 16.8 | 13.1 | 11.65 | 78.0 | 69.3 | 88.9 | 13.85 
caimertetel.o| 64.7 | 56.6 | 25.402) 209 |..... WO aermmee: 16.9 | 13.3'| 12.2 | 787 | 72.2 | 91.7 | 14.13 
DaGmreietetas | G/..2°| 54.5 | 25.402 | 207°)... -- GO! sa 17.4 | 14.0 | 12.65 | 80.5 | 72.7 | 90.4 | 14.68 
247 ...| 122.2 | 67.4 | 54.8 | 25.402 | 208 | Slight ........ (Gia GWAD) (GPA eae - IS aAE | eee one 14.77 
248 ...| 123.2 | 67.2 | 56.0 DAO «204 | INOMG o.2 eo... LOGE Se 2u lee ae Tore ore Oils Olan le lenon 
2oeeeies. 3 66.7 | 57.6 | 23.587 | 182 |__.-- don 5355 55 17.3 | 13.4 | 12.55 | 7728 | 72.5 | 93.7 | 14.42 
20ees| det. 4 | 71.3 | 53.1 | 29.030 | 233. |... -- dostaeetee WNT 1855.) 1259 FECB OR 727999506), 14.70 
Palgememtay. 47)65.5, | 59.9) 27-670 | 221 | Slight... ..--1(17.0)|(14..0)}(42.0) |... .2-|-.----}r 2225. 14. 33 
BIST? || 12) 8 eee a ene eee Noten 2a. 1G PAE Tart Nee 228 > a1 eae NO Sarees comarae ot eee 
Qbdmeeeiel2b.3) 67.8 | 58.5 | 25.628) 203 |_.-- - d0's.20224- 17.9 | 18.0 | 12.3 | 72.6 | 68.7] 94.6 | 14.40 
254 . .-| 126.9 | 69.3 | 57.6 | 26.309 | 207 |...-- Gowers ae 17.8 |-13.3 | 12.35 | 74.7 | 69.4 | 92.9 | 14. 48 
255 ...| 127.0 | 68.0 | 59.0 | 29.484 | 232 |..... doce. 18.1 | 13.8 | 12.7 | 76.2) 70.2 | 92.0 | 14.87 
256 -.-| 127.7 | 68.3 | 59.4 | 25.402 | 199 |..-.. GOeLe es 17.3.) 13,4 | 1253 | 77.6 | VLE SOL 814.83 
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Il. Inp1AN CHILDREN OF APPROXIMATED AGEs—Continued 


TaBLE 2. Detail measurements: height, weight, head—Continued 


(qd) PIMA GIRLS—Continued 


Pa ees 3 Head 
Pig : ae - 
ells Jy Bulz (8? | w [Se 13 ae 
sel ae BA _ |ea le (88 | 3.) 2 oc 
S = 2 at 8 | Deformation | 2, |/454/38.|/ 8 12 4 g 4 g 
A ah 34 = : $ | (occipitalcom-| 39 |8a|a_ 83] 6 | tg] %g | 6 
9 on va Aa 3 a2 pression). 3 RISd | es E 3 BE] Ss E 
S| fH |e (eo | » |S Fale |mse| 42 |* | @ 
3 a= =~ o o o S82 )8 36a ay o o a 
aes el Sl - |e A he ae & lm | } 
cm. em. | cm. kg. \grm. cm. | cm. cm 
207 <3) 128. 1} '68.2 | 59.9: "28.577 | 228 | None s-.8sc-.. 16.7 }13,'8 12.4 | 82.6 | 74.2} 89.9 | 14.30 
258 ..| 128.1 | 68.7 | 59.4 | 29.257 | 298 | Slight ........ (17. 3)|(14. 2)| (12.5) o_o ee 14. 67 
259 .-| 128.2 | 69.5 | 58.7 | 27.216 | 212 | None .......:- 18.3 | 13.3 13.4 +| 72.7 | 738.2 | 100.7 | 15.00 
260 128. 7 CLG rl LGiad ne 27.210, ott eee Oise ae oe 18.4 | 13.2} 12.6 | 71.7 | 68.5 | 95.4 | 14.73 
Aoi A 22 ON eo Ae | ie metas Cl ee Senne nee eM 
262 ..| 129.4 | 68.0 | 61.47] 25.855 | 200 |....-. cc Ca ees pee 17.8 | 13.2 12.9 | 74.2 | 72.5 | 97.7 | 14.63 
263 - 130.3 | 72.3 | 58.0 | 80.391 | 233) |_.._. ho Bee cee 17.6 | 13.7 | 12.35 | 77.8 | 70i2\6 GOs iiaa4eb5 
264 130.5 | 69.4 | 61.1 | 30.618 | 235 |..... GOVe oeeeee 18.1 | 13.8 12.85 | 76.2 | 71.0] 93.1 ; 14.92 
265 130.6. | 71.7 | 58.9) 32.2065) 247 10.2: Oe geen oa 17.3 | 13.6 12.7 | 7&6 | 73.4) Osp4o 14053 
266 DOL edna © 6 oitcretel ere mete == Fecal atm aie Go) Ser tes 17.2 | 14.3 \....... 2). <2... ee 
267 ..|” 131.3 | 69.8 | 61.5 | 35.834 | 273 |.--.- G0). ceacens 17.0 | 13.0} 11.9 | 76.5 | 70.0] 91.5 | 13.97 
268 . 1S20O ee antec yee cele ceca tice ae soe GO). 22202 clone cnalleacae cls onss edie cues eee 
269 . 132.3 | 70.4 | 61.9 | 28.577 | 216 |.._.. do steer | 18.4 |-13.0 | 12.9 | 70.6 | 70,1 99.2 | 14.77 
270 ..| 132.6 | 69.3 | 63.3 | 29.938 | 226 |__... Gos 177 | 18.7 | 12.35 | 77.4 |) 6OSS te Oommen 
271 . 133.3 | 69.5 | 63.8 | 29.030 | 218 |-.... douse 17.6 | 13.2 | 12.55 | 76.0 | 71.3 | 95.1 | 14.45 
272. ASSnOulbe sacks cae esse alee me teteae CC ne See eM 
23 2 133.6 | 70.3 | 63.3 | 29.938 | 224 |_.... C6 oer Sess. 17.5 | 13.9 | 12.45 | 79.4 | 71.1 89.6 | 14.63 
274 133.'8°\70..7-| (63.2 |) $3,413." 247 We oe dose aewos 17.7 | 13.8] 12.5 | 78.0] 70.6 | 90.6 | 14.67 
ATOeel od, 4 Ni 7lol | Ode Lolo O79 Wpesenl eee CS Ko ae 17.2, | 14.2 12.3 | 820) 71.5) 87.2) 14°63 
276 ..| 134.5 | 69.1 | 65.4 | 29.030 | 216 |_...- GO eee 17.64 14.0 | 13.15 | 79.8 | 74.7 | 98.9 | 14.92 
277.) 135.1 | 68.6 | (66.5 130.391 | 225 |_ 22. Gone 18.5 | 14.1 13:05 | 76.2 | 70.5 | 92.6 | 15,22 
278 135.2 | 72.7 |.62.5 | 39.010 | 289 |_--.. C6 Xo) een os 17.5 | 14.0 | 12.8-—|-80:0 | 73.2 oleae 
QT WSb 4s FT || Oanial eos ol Wwetorlss oe Or eree tee 17.6 | 12.8] 12.15] 72.7 | 69.0 | 949 | 1418 
2808 Tab yb ieee. sys eee. ot Orne a ieee doe uae 18.3 | 18.4 |... ...0c.})-..2c/ ee ro rr 
281 135.6 | 72.8 | 62.8 | 35.608 | 263 |..... dois oe 17.3 | 14.4] 12.45 | 83.2) 72.0] 86.5 | 14.72 
282124) 185.6 | 72004) 62.9) | 32.206) | 288 lee Owes as | LO ots. 80.9 | 75.7 | 93.6 | 14,80 
283...| 135.7 | 72.3 | 63.4 | 35.154 | 250 |... (0 Fs eee 17.7 | 13.5 | 12.55 | 76.3 | 70.9] 93.0 | 14.58 
284 . WSS CB ul ee ac alls reece erase ale cee eee Gree | 17.6: |18.9-|........|..¢<: cleo rr 
285 . 136.0 | 72.2 | ‘63.8 | 34.020 | 250 |_...- WO. cee 17.4 | 14.2 | 12. 65 8. 6|72.7| 89.1 | 14.75 
286 . 136.1 | '74..0' | 62.4: ) 31.979 | 235.1... Goi wicca 17.7 | 14.5) 18.15") 81.9!) Ta Sa OOK atom 
287 =~.) 136:2 | 70.3 } 65.9) | 36.288) | 266: |.-..- GO’ ease. 17.6 | 14.8 13.0 | 84.1 | 73:9 | S758 antes 
288 . TSG5O 5] ae sire ol. cee Cer el eae eres ca Lovee ou As. 17.2 | 13.6 |... 20. .).0208 J]oe oe 
289 . 136.7 | 73.0.) 63.7 | 34, 474 | 252.05. . Oe ees cee 17.5 | 13.9 | 12.05) 79.4 | 68.9] 86.7 | 14.48 
290 . 1373 | 72.3 |. 65.0 | 37.649: 274 |_.2 5. doze tes 8 18.0 | 14.0] 12.95 | 77.8] 71.9] 92.5 | 1498 
204, Lev.8 } F220 || °65, 230/845) 2252 0-2 dQ aces 18.3 ; 12.4 12.85 | 67.8 | 70.2 | 103.6 | 14.52 
292 138753 1073:.0))| 6473: 38.013") 2abuls sane ADS Se Peat 18.0 | 13.0 12.25 | 72.2) 68.1 94.2 | 14. 42 
293 . 137.4 | 71.7 | 65.7) 82.206 3.234 |... J SCO ES nate 17.4 | 12.8 12.0 73.6 | 69.0 | 93.7 | 14.07 
294 ..| 137.5 | 73.6 | 63.9 | 32.206 | 284 |__... G0... 5. Vases 17.6 | 13.4] 12.05 | 76.1 | 68.51 89.9 | 14.35 
2UD Sep LorsS |iddae|| One| s0se0Laieod | eases Goreseeces ' 17.7 | 18.9 | 13.05] 786 | 73.7] 93.9,| 14.88 
296 . 138. 4 | 73.2 | 65:2 | 81.752 | 229 |... .. Co sseeaes | 17.3 | 14.0 | - 12.25 | 80.9} 70.8] 87.5 | 14.52 
297 ..| 138.4 | 73.0 | 65.4 | 36.742 | 265 |..... dose scene 17.3 | 14.1 12.45 | 81.5 | 72.0} 88.3] 14. 62 
298 . 138.5 | 73.0 | 65.5 | 31.775 | 229 |_..--. AO.cc seems 17.6 | 13.6 | 12.7 °| 77.8 | 7272) sGaaan same 
299 .. 139.6 | 71.7 | 67,9 | 34.950\) 250 |..... 600 a5 ee 18.2} 12.8} 12.5 | 7003 Wee 97. 7 | 14.50 
300...) 139.6 | 74.7 | 64.9 | 39.010 | 279 |..... WO poe ace 117.8) 14.0} 12.95 | 78.6| 72.7] 92.4) 14. 92 
301.,! 140.0 | 74.3 | 65.7 | 37,195 | 266 |..... dos. eet 17.61 13.6! 12.4 | 77.8 91.2 | 14.53 
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TABLE 2. Detail measurements: height, weight, head—Continued * 


(d) PIMA GIRLS—Continued 


Fava | <0 Head 
2 | aa 
2 |. Bs guieeeabers Fiche at ee 
: : <n se & sa\ Po ie a BS is 
6 4 a) a1 ape Deformation 8 L|a ele be sus ae g 
A % i 2 ; Ma (occipitatcom-| #2 | 88 | a_ 1 5 | £8) 43 § 
z o | 4 |3”|  pression).. | 28 | 38 oS 5 i icseel esta babe 
eee |S | 2 | ae) a eee 2 S| e | 4 
> => oD _ CHa o ov 
Spee) S tt E |F A@|A | So im | Ss) 
cm. | cm. | cm kg. \grm. em. |-em. | em. 
302..| 140.2 | 74.4 | 65.8 | 37.649 | 268 17.0 | 13.8} 12.55} 81.2} 73.8} 90.9 | 14.45 
303...) 141.4 | 71.3 | 70.1 | 34.043 | 241 17.6 | 14.2 13.0 80.7 | 73.9 91.5 | 14.93 
304...) 142.1 | 72.8 | 69.3 | 33.113 | 333 17.6 |-14.0 |) 12.65 | 79.6 | 71.9) 90.5 | 14.75 
305 ..| 142.3 | 74.7 | 67.6 | 43.546 | 206 18.4 | 13.9 12.9 76.65 | 70.1 92.8 | 15.07 
806 ..| 142.41 76.2 | 66.2 | 36.288 | 255 18.9 | 14.0 13.6 TAL i TLI9: 97.1 | 15. 50 
307°. 142.9 | 73.5 | 69.4 | 39.010 | 273 17.6 | 13.8 12.95 | 78.4 | 73.6 93.8 | 14.78 
CUES ||) olU:SR Gy | SR A | Ai Aal ASOS | eae Me cee I eee oie 2 Oe 
309. -! 143.8 | 76.5 | 67.3 | 43.092 | 299 18.0 | 13.8 12.95 | 76.7 | 71.9 93.8 | 14.92 - 
310 ..| 144.0 | 74.4 | 69.6 | 45.360 | 315 18.4 | 13.8 13.15 | 75.0 | 71.5 95.3 | 15.12 
311 ..| 144.1 | 80.6 | 63.5 | 43.115 | 299 17.8 | 13.8 py day aed Bey 92.4 | 14.78 
312 ..) 144.2 | 76.7 | 67.5 | 41.300 | 286 16.9 | 13.6 12.6 | 80.6 | 74.6 92.6 | 14.37 
313 ..| 144.3 | 76.0 | 68.3 | 41.504 | 288 17.6 | 13.8 12.5 78.4 | 71.0 90.6 | 14.63 
314...) 144.3 | 76.0 | 68.3 | 40.824 | 283 18.3 | 14.0 13.25 | 76.8 | 72.4 94.6 | 15.18 
315..| 144.9 | 74.9 | 70.0 | 39.010 | 269 17.5 | 14.1 12.8 | 80.6 | 73.1 90.8 | 14. 80 
316 ..| 144.9 | 76.4 | 68.5 | 39.939 | 276 L71 | 14.2 12.75 | 83.0 | 74.6 89.8 | 14.68 
317 .:| 145.3 | 78.3 | 67.0 | 45.360 | 312 17.8 | 18.5 13.3 76.8 | 74.7 98.5 | 14.87 
318 ..| 145.3 | 74.7 | 70.6 | 40.824 | 281 Tron hoe e 1D Do Ma iabian id Le ds 93.0 | 14. 52 
319 ..| 145.6 | 77.3 | 68.3 |. 43.999 | 302 18.6 | 14.4 13.6 Wt. & ) Td. 1 94.4 | 15. 53 
320-..| 145.7 | 76.9 | 68.8 | 43.092 | 296 18.0 | 13.5 | 13.0 78.0 | 72.2 96.3 | 14.83 
Bo) ee ee ech ae O84) ee eee |e 
$22 ..| 146.0 | 74.9 | 71.1 | 47.174 | 323 17.4 | 13.7 12585 | 78.7 |) TL.0: 90.1 | 14. 48 
ORC i ae OS a eects ies = Lil Loxo) eee |) eee le ees Zee meets clo ciees 
g2deee) 146, 2 | 79.1 | 67.1 | 43.115.) 295 18.4 | 13.9 13.15 | 76.6 | 71.5 94.6 | 15.15 
| 825..| 146.7 | 76.9 | 69.8 | 39.939 | 272 17.6 | 13.6 12.6 Westie G 92.6 | 14.60 
326 ..| 146.9 | 77.6 | 69.3 | 43.546 | 298 17.0 | 14.6 13.05 | 85.9 | 76.8 89.4 | 14.88 
327 <.| 147.2 | 78.9 | 68.3 | 43.546 | 296 T7.2 | 13.2 12.9 76.7 | 75.0 97.7 | 14.43 
S28io2)) 147.5 || 76.6 | 70.9 | 45. 814 | 311 18.2 | 14.0 12.5 76.9 | 68.7 89.3 | 14.90 
329 ..| 147.8 | 80.2 | 67.6 | 47.651 | 322 17.8 | 14.4 13.1 80.9 | 73.6 91.0 | 15.10 
soOiead4as.a | 75,0. | °73.3 | 40.370. | 272 (LieA)CL4S9) |) CNG) Seer tcfar cl] estes 15. 07 
Soles) 148.4) 75.2 | 73.2 | 43.115 | 290 18.6 | 13.9 12.8 74.7 | 68.8 92.1 | 15.10 
332 .., 148.7 | 78.5 | 70.2 | 48.104; 324 17.6 13. 6 12.9 Wade) od 94.8 | 14.70 
333 ..| 148.8 | 78.8 | 70.0 | 48.104 | 323 17.5 141 13. 55 | 80.6 | 77.4 96.1 | 15.05 
834 ..| 148.9 | 79.4 | 69.5 | 48.989 | 329 17.2 | 14.2 12.9 82.6 | 75.0 | 90.8 | 14.77 
335 ..| 149.2 | 84.8 | 64.4 | 56.700 | 380 19.3 | 13.9 13.95 | 72.0 | 72.3 | 100.4 | 15.72 
336 ..| 149.6 | 78.5 | 71.1 | 44.929 | 300 18.6 | 14.0 12.6 75.3 | 67.7 90.0 | 15.07 
337 ..| 149.6 | 78.7 | 70.9 | 38.102 | 255 17.7 | 14.4] 13.15 | 81.4] 743] 91.3 | 15.08 
338 ..| 149.6 | .81.8 | 67.8 | 56.723 | 379 18.7 | 14.9 13.55: | 79.7) 72.5-) 90.9 | 18.72 
feo JE Se es ee rr V7ncOn)) Wide Dill Sei se aalle sttcetes es atte cet me ase tal. 
340...| 150.2 | 82.8 | 67.4 | 47.174 | 314 18.3 | 13.8 12.95 | 75.4 | 70.8 93.8 | 15.02 
341 ..) 150.2 | 81.8 | 68.4 | 55.362 | 368 17.4 | 14.0 13.1 80:5 | 75.3 93.6 | 14.83 
342.) 150.7 | 81.0 | 69.7 | 50.350 | 334 18.1 | 14.0 13.05 | 77.3 | 72.1 93.2.| 15.05 
Bet) ONC Sh a ed TSAO 3.9 PPS oa eae alls clare taoall arash ell tsre ore or 
344..| 151.0 | 81.6 | 69.4 | 47.174 | 312 LIN a 13.3 V9.7 | 75: ¥ 94.3 | 15.03 
345..| 151.0 | 781 | 72.9 | 48.558 | 322 18.2 | 14.4 12.7 79.1 | 69.8 | 88.2 | 15.10 
em SPOR LM etater cl rc ct lera lice stare xivielo’s/n ero iniaia:s' UO oie choreisievwlie (sky find Se: lpreeteisinisret vivie, eleva 
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& 


Tasie 2. Detail measurements: height, weight, head—Conmaman 


(d) PIMA GIRLS—Continued 


Pee ee! 6 Head 
e | 5 es 
£7 B | cule | BS. |g |S 
: ~ | aA ye : #3 = Zo 3 fla.| 3 4 
3 ee = case £8 | Deformation | 82 /24|S4,| 8 |e8| Be | 8. 
e| 2 | 2 le") g Je® Creston. | 23 | S8|236| 2 | 42] 28 | a 
ge) e/a |S.) 2 |e | : po|e |es2| 2 |e |S" | & 
9 as a a o ao| & oho | & | 3s oO i 
a) Sy ©. |g = |e A=\|A |a So. |b | eee 
cm. em. em. kg. grim em. em. em. ’ 
347..| 151.7 | 81.0 | 70.7 | 54.455 | 359 | None....-.... 16.8 | 141] 13.35 | 83.9 | 79.5| 947 | 14.75 
348 ..| 151.8 | 85.5 | 66.3 | 51.257 | 337 |_.... doneeeeacd 17.8 |13:3| 12.9 | 77) 72.5] 970 | 1867 
349 ..| 152.2 | 81.8 | 70.4 | 48.535 | 319 |....- do eee 17.2/140] 12.6 | 81.4] 73.3| 90.0] 14.60 
350..| 152.4 | 79.8 | 72.6 | 44.453 | 292 |..... doteeaces 18.0) 144] 133 | 30.0) 73.9} 924 | 15.23 
351 ..| 152.4 | 81.0 | 71.4 | 57.607 | 378 |....- domes 17.9 | 14.6 | 12.85 | 8f.6| 71.8] 880] 15.12 
352..| 152.7 |.81.9 | 70.8 | 53.525 | 350 |.....do........ 17.1| 140] 12.7 | 8f.9| 743] 90.7 | 14.60 
363..| 152.9] 81.5 | 71.4 | 57.607 | 377 |..... Gone 18.0 | 14.2] 13.25 | 78.9 | 73.6] 93.3 | 15.15 
SBA eR Sc3 he. bok Ci eueee eee ee cen ae dono 17:8 |.14.7 |ococt..-|:-o eee 
355..| 153.3 | 84.9 | 68.4 | 71.691 | 467 |_.... doses 17.8 | 14.6 | 13.35 | 82.0| 75.0] 91.4 | 15.25 
356...| 153.4 | 82.1 | 71.3 | 58.061 | 378 |_.... do eee 181/145] 13.25 | 30.1} 73.2| 91.4 | 15.28 
357 ..| 158.7 |-82.1 | 71.6 | 51.257 | 333 |:.--- dostrsoe 17.0| 14.0] 124 | 829] 72.9) 886 | 14.47 
358 . i 14.2] 13.1 | 76.5 | 69.7 | 92.2 | 15.37 
359 - 13.8] 131 | 75.0| 71.2] 94.9 | 15.10 
360 - 13.7] 13.5 | 763| 742) 98.5 | 15.13 
361 . 14.4.| 13.4 | 78.3 | 72.8] 93.1 | 15.40 
362 - 14:0 )ni toh or ire 2 
363 - : 14.4}... | cc 
364..| 154.0] 78.8 | 75.2 | 44.022 | 286 |.....do....---- 18.4/ 14.0] 12.45 | 76.1 | 67.7| 88.9 | 14.95 
BGR) 1eeSle-cs, ee 1325s \e Moderate --see (16.9) (14. 8) seu. -.|. 2. 
366 ..| 154.4 | 84.6 | 69.8 | 62.143 | 402 | None........- 17.8 | 14.6| 133 | 82.0] 747] 911 | 15.28 
367 -.| 154.4 | 81.7 | 72.7 | 47.651 | 309 |..... don aes 181/148] 13.6 |-8t.8| 751} 91.9 | 15.50 
368...| 154.9 | 82.3 | 72.6 | 60.329 | 389 |..... domeersos 18.4} 146] 140 | 79.8| 761) 95.9 | 15.67 
369..| 154.9 | 81.9 | 73.0 | 46.748 | 302 |..-.. donee 18.0 | 14.0] 133 | 77.8] 78.9] 95.0 | 15.10 
370 ..| 155.0 | 79.9 | 75.1 | 46.743 | 301 |....- Aguero 17.4/13.8| 12.45] 79.8 | 71.5) 902) 1455 
371 ..| 155.0 | 81.7 | 73.3 | 67.609 | 436 |..... ‘dod 186/140] 13.4 | 76.3 | 72.0| 95.7 | 15.88 
372..| 155.2 | 88.8 | 71.4 | 54.432 | 351 |... doe 18.8 | 14.0] 135 | 74.6] 71.8) 96.4 | 15.43 
373..| 155.3 | 81.9 | 73.4] 49.919 | 321 |....- dose m 18.8)143| 135 | 76.4| 71.8] 944 | 15.53 
Py eo eats ol ee eee eel tae eee | | (eRe do, ee 17.6:| 14.2 |........)2. 2 
Sy fst Ol Need ss De ee Mere fs Baa ml (ENE I Os emacs 18.6 | 14:4 |s......: 2 -e 
Gem lL BB: Gillet /E ee clase ee |S eae Merger Gioeeoee 18.6 | 14.3 
377..| 155.9 | 83.8 | 72.1 | 54.432 '349 |... dose ee 18.2 | 13.7 
378 ..| 156.3 | 88.8 | 72.5 | 51.710 | 331 |....- do....-2s| 18:2 | 14.0 
379 ..| . 156.3 | 83.3 | 73.0 | 61.690 | 395 |..... fi Vonemearet tnt 18.2 | 14.7 
380..| 157.1 | 82.5 | 74.6 | 56.246 | 358 |_.... dO'ss2.255 17.0 | 15.0 
381..| 157.2 | 84.3 | 72.9 | 61.259 |-390 |..... dose 16.8 | 15.0 
982 ..| 157.9 | 84.5 | 73.4 | 58.991 | 374 |....- ‘ito fe Macs a 17.9 | 14.2 
383 SE TGR I Me Seley. |e eI donee 18.7 | 14.0 
384_.| 160.2 | 82.3 | 77.9 | 61.259 | 382 |..... dowieee 19.5 14.4 
385-.| 160.6] 84.4 | 76.2 | 56.246 | 350 |..... Geet 18.1 | 14.0 
SRB <1) Se160'S) fe ese |e 5. Se Jee ee eae dois tee 18.6 | 14.4 
BESS Tae}, 2262. 1- WSBY 8: \ TRG laces pore dl eee ones 17.7 | 14.5 
388 ..| 163.8 | 89.0 | 74.8 | 70.308 | 429 |..... dose 18.7 | 13.8 
389..| 164.3 | 86.9 | 77.4 | 60.329| 367 |....- dies. tea 18.0 | 15.0 
BOC ti64 8: |b moa M keer ea D pe Pane down 18.3 | 14.8 
* 
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Il. Inpran CHILDREN or AppROXxIMATED AGEs—Continued 


TABLE 3. Face measurements; pulse, respiration, temperature; force 


(a) APACHE BOYS 


Face. Physiological data. 
. Dine _ | Tem- Force. 
Reus ene. cca ce bi-| Facial Ti td ices neo oe Pressure. 
ton-na- oe indexers. ae (sit- | (sub |——_______| Trac- 
sion). | inax. ting). | lin- | Right | Left | tion. 
gua). | hand. | hand. 
cm cm °F. kg. kg kg 
ico aGooel BES SHeEe) Me Bose Qa, THe = = saa 110 CE ae acS cae Ooh ade le Segoe PEER BOEe 
pees | eccttenis| seis = miats = 10:20/a.. Mass 84 DOr Neher cet ae ateisteee | 2 at2itetta||"s aiciclceisie 
seven sel (See ee Dainese 92 SRO Leal Emaar eee eT. os. 
nok eh cae Me nee SSE LO pes a- 104 PAC Ver nc Jase oo cada Pees Rees ConScade 
8.7 DOM oeten| LakO pom 22/2. 78 22 Borne: 4.0 3.5 0.5 
9.0 12.1) 74288.) 2.20'p. m...--- 78 20 99.8 3.0 SO et eee. 
9.4 12.0 | 78.33 | 9.35 a.m -....-.. 94 22 99.3. 5.0 4.0 1.0 
9.0) 12-4) 72/68 | 10a.m...--.- a (136) (32)| (101.5)| 5.0 2508S 
9.1 126 | 72.22 | 2.30" Pp. mm... .... a (102) 21 99.6 6.0 GROOM Seerectees: 
@:3| 13.3°| 69.92 | 1 psm..----.. a (128) (26)| (100.8)| 6.5 45] 1.0 
9.5 §2°4)\ 76.61 | 1.50'p. m+... 78 22 99.5 4.5 Ce eee oe 
9.0 12.4 | 72.58 | 9.60 a.m-....- 92 18 99.4 5.0 3.0 2.0 
9.6 eeu 7442, | 1.15 p.ams. 2. 80 21 99.9 9.5 8.0 1.5 
9.1 d2:6°) 72.22 5 “1.20\p. Im... -: a (140) (24)| (101.2) 7.5 75 0.5 
9.5 13.0 | 73.08 1.25 p.m...-.-- 90 19 99.9 8.0 6.5 0.5 
10.0 i353) 76.19 |) 9.45 a.m... - 66 24 99.7 8.5 6.0 1.0 
9.8 2 | we ok? | 1.40p. mm. 22 @ (132) (26)} (101.3) 8.5 Ue al SaecPar 
9.6 12.8 | 76.00) 3.30 p.m: ...- 72 22 98.7 10.0 9.5 3.0 
9.4 12.4) 76.81 | 10.40a.m-..... 80 20 98.9 10.0 8.5 2.5 
9.7 iSere 74-00 10a. aos... 72 18 98.8 14.0 10.5 2.0 
9.7 13.2 | 73.48 | 3.40 p.m.-..... a (90) 20 | (100.0) 8.5 6.5 |. 2.5 
10.7 13.2-| 81.06 |} 10.30 a.m_.... 64 18 (96.2) 10.0 0) 2.0 
9.6 13.2 | 72.73 | 10.10a.m..-.. 75 17 98.2 13.0 | . 12.5 5.0 
9.7 12.6 | 76.98 | 4.35 p.m-.-...-. 72 22 98.9 15.0 12.5 2.0 
9.9 13.6 | 72.79 | 9.50a.m...... 74 22 (96.2) 12.0 10.0 5.5 
9.8 ASE2a e724 prams... se 73 20 98.4 12.0 10.5 3.5 
10.1 12.9} 78.29 | 11.30 a.m-....- 72 18 98.9 12.0 11.0 5.0 
9.3 12.7 | 783.23 | 11.20 a.m-_-_..- 66 20° 99.0 15.5 16.0 7.0 
9.7 12.8 | 76.78 | 9.05a.m-...... 66 20 99.3 16) 013) 25-20 3.5 
9.8 13.0 | 76.88 | 11.35 a.m-..-..- @ (96) (23)| (99.9) (9.0) (8.0)| (0.5) 
9.7 13.0} 74.62 | 11.15a.m....- 72 24 99.4 13.0 11.0 1.0 
10.2 Poel - 7.86) |) 1105/a5m<- =. 84 22 99.7 | a (8.0) (7.5)| (1.0) 
9.6 1206) ||| “76.29' | Oa. 5-3 a (96) 18 99.7 12.5 11.0 2.0 
9.7 13.7 | 70.80 | 11.15 a.m....- 72 16 97.6 12.0 10.0 4.0 
9.7 13.5 | 71.85 | 10.30a.m..... 72 18 99.6 17.5 15.5 3.0 
9.7 da.8 > 70229 | 10:20. a0 m2... = 66 18 99.1 14.0 11.0 4.0 
10.4 Sea MOY 1.10 ps mie. =. 78 21 99.3 14.5 14.0 8.0 
9.8 1332) | 74.24 | 3.45 pom... .2- a 84 24 | (100.3) 15.0 14.5 2.0 
10.4 12:9} 80.62 | 9a.mi....-.-- 72 19 99.3 15.5 | 615.5 2.5 
9.8 13.6 | 72.06 | 11.30 a.m..... 66 21 99.2 10.5 8.5 6.5 
9.7 1353"| 72.93: | 1.30 p.am.....- 84 18 98.0 13.5 13.5 6.0 
9.5 13.6 | 69.85°| 11.40. a. m-_.... 82 16 98.7 15.0 12.0 7.0 
10.0 1323) (76.79 19.30/82... 66 17 98.9 1430) + 185 1.0 
10.3 12.8 | 80.47 | 2.55 p.m...-.. a (96) 20 | (100.6) 14.0 13.5 6.0 


aNot in fully normal condition; for additional details see tables on p. 299 et seq. 
b Right-handed. 
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II. Inp1an CHILDREN oF APPROXIMATED AGES—C@6ntinued 


TABLE 3. Face measurements; pulse, respiration, temperature; 
force—Continued “ 


(a) APACHE BOYS—Continued 


| Face. Physiological data. 
; Disne _ | Tem- Force. 
Record no. ice poe bi-) Facial Ty td Puce eee ni Pressure. 
ton-na- eee ppmdexal 7p ese aaa uy _| (sit- | (sub |—~———_ 9) prae= 
sion). | max. ting). | lin- | Right | Left | tion. 
gua). | hand. | hand. 
cm. cm. oF: kg. kg. kg. 
10.1 13.5 THeSL. |S. 1 bap. alee otha 72 24 99.8 15.0 13.0 6.0 
10.1 13.2] 76.62 | 9.40 a.m...... 72 20 98.1 12.0 11.0 5.0 
9.7| 13.2] 78.48 | 4.25 p.m....-. @(104)}  (22)| (99.5)| 16.0) 15.0 7.0 
10.0 12.4 | 80.65 | 9.20.a.m...... 66 16 97.3 13.0 12.0 7.0 
10.7 13.5 UG SCO A LR AI erate re ere) « 8B 22 98.1 13.5 12.5 11.5 
9.6 13.1 EER? | Mec sea et 68 2G) 99.0 14.5 8.5 2.0 
10.0 13.6.| 73.53 | 9.20 a@.m...... 70 19 99.3 16.5 15.5 5.0 
10. 2 13.3.| 76.69 | 10.15.a. m-....- 80 17 99.5 15.0 14.5 7.0 
9.7 13.2) “78.48 2 DoIMs oSencne a (90) (15) 99.7 14.5 14.5 5.5 
9.9 12,95) 7674. 4.45.) mene 78 17 99.5 14.0 12.5 5.0 
10.0 13.0 | 76.92 | 8.50 a. m...... 7 16 99.3 16.5 16.5 7.0 
9.7 13; Bi tl. 8h) 180 a San ee @ (96) 20 (99. 8) 15.5 14.5 2.5 
9,7 13.44) T2869) Va eS 72 9 18 99.3 17.0 14.5 6.0 
10.0 13.6 | 78.58 | 10.30 a.m..... 72 17 98.8 14.0 14.0 5.0 — 
9.6 T2560) 7619s): 415s pam a 72 16 98. 5a 13.5 9.5 4.0 
10.1 DS dell etic Oel 2078 tae eee +78 21 99.3 10.5 10.5 2.5 
10.4 12. Soll 81225.) Olas eee 78 19 97.3 17.0 15.0 5.5 
9.6 13.6] 70.59 | 10.45 a.m-..... 75 20 98. 5 16.0 15.0 5.5 
10.5 USSG ace OutaeelO Np wate 72 16 98. 8 14.5 | 014.5 12.0 
10.0 13.4 | 74.63 | 8.40a.m-...... 70 24 99.3 16.0 15.0 6.0 
10.7 13.9 | 76.98 | 2.40 p.m_..... 7 24 98.8 13.0 | 613.0 2.0 
9.9 13.0 | 76.15 | 11.40 a.m.....: 78 (14) 98. 2 14.0 13.5 4.0 
10.2 12.8 | 79.69°|-2.45 p. m.-.:.. 72 16 99.1 14.0 | 014.0 3.5 
10. 4 Isai 7761))) (2.50 pea. =. 5-1. 66 16 99.6 17.0 16.5 he 3, 
9.3 13.3 | 69.92 | 2.15 p.m...... 67 Ly, 99.5 17.0 14.5 Vi) 
10.5 13.8.1) 76009") 2p eases nee 58 16 99. 2 13.0 | ¢17.0 9.0 
10.5 13.8:{ 76.09 | 3:30 p. m...=-- 66 22 99.3 19.0 17:0, | 68085) 
10.4 iia 35611 75010 | AOb1 Ole er eee 72 18| 99.8.) , 17 Osluuetme 7.0 
9.9 13.2 | 76.00 | 2.10 p.m-...... a (90) 20 99.8 : 17.5 15.0 5.0 
10. 4 13.8 | 76.36 | 12.45 p. mt,--.- a (90) (24)| (99.9) 16.0 15.0 2.0 
10.6 43.5.) 78.62. 1°11 ae co. shee 66 23 99.3 16.0 | ¢18.0 - eiD 
10.3 1451 | 178.05) | 2:45 pete 2c 72 21 98.9 13.5 10.0 3.0 
11.1 | 140] 79.29 | 1.30p.m.-.... a (84)}  (22)| (100.2) 17.5| 16.0] 10.0 
10.1 1S. Sul S529 01) 20 ame eee 62 20 99.4 19.0 14.5 5.5 
10.6 ABT | Pale Se to Deil se seeee 84 20 98. 7 24.5 20.0 9.5 
9.8 13.9 | 70.50 | 1.40 p.m-..-.... 61 18 99.4 17.0 13.0 : 10.5 
10.5 “13.4 |) 78.36 | 1.40 p.m.....-. 78 18 99.4 20. 5 16.0 7.0 
9.5 13.8 | 68.84 | 4.35 p. m...... 72 18 99. 2 19.0 18.0 5.5 
10.3 13.6] 76.74 | 12.45 p.m..... a (78) (24)| (100. 4) 16.0 1355 8.0 
10.4] 13.9] 74.82] 12.55p.m..... a (82)| (16)| (100.2)) 15.0] 14.5 6.5 
Ore 13,7 |) “70580"|3:40\p. me) ses. 66 16 98.9 15.0 14.5 6.0. 
10.9 13.4 | 81.34 | 2.30 p.m-..-.... 80 20 99.2 19.0 14.5 6.5 
10.4 13.45) (77\61 8.45 a. mice 22. a (96) (26)| (100. 4) 19.0 | 620.0 7.0 


a Not in fully normal condition; for additional details see tables on p. 299 et seq. 
6 Right-handed. 
c Left-handed. 
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Il. Inpran CuitpREN oF APPpROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


TaBLE 3. Face measurements; pulse, respiration, temperature; 
Jorce—Continued 


s 
(a) APACHE BOYS—Continued 


Face. Physiological data. 
‘ Dianne _ | Tem- Force. 
Record no. oxo poe es Facial ai fd Pulse ee ve Pressure. 
ton-na- a Tha Ew lege ca toe) (sit- | (sub |—________} "Prac. 
sin). |- max. “| ting). | lin- | Right} Left | tion. 
gua). | hand. | hand. 
| em. cm. | Lo ii kg. kg. kg. 

10.2| 13.91 78.88| 10a.m........ 72 18] 99:4| 185 | 1605 6.0 
11.3 $4003 | 80.74: |) 210 ps m. so). 54 19 98.9 19.0 18.5 12.0 
10..6 13.4] 79.10 | 1.85 p.m...... (84) 16 98.9 17.0 14.0 7.0 
11.2 fal 79-8 1O0iasm: © 82s 66 16 99.0] 20.0 16.5 6.0 
10.8 13.4 | 80.60 | 1.55 p.m.-_..- 72 22 99.3 17.0 | 217.0 12.0 

9.9 tase 72. 26:.| 2:80 p.m. 2 78 19 99.5 17.5 17.0 10.0 
10.6 13ate| 180; 92" 9.10 av ano. 2s 66 16 98.3 17.5 | 218.0 10.0 
10.3 ASM 78265/ G.pom- ooo. <| 72 16 99.1 16.0 14.5 10.0 
10.7 14.3} 74.88 | 11.45 a.m....- 49 22 98.8 16.0 15.5 8.0 
10.6 14.1] 76.18 | 10.10 a. m-_..- 66 16 99.3 19.0 1750 |e eee 
GUS eloeSay) 71.011 1'35 p. mo... 78 20 98.3 17.0 14.0 10.5 
10.5] 13.3} 78.95 | 3.10 p.m...... 78 16 98.8 20.0 | «20.5 10.0 
10.7 Tear e7 oe 10) tpem=: oe2 08 660 (15)| (97.6)} | 18.0 15.0 13.0 
10.6 “U3 (53a | v/a) iso eee 66 17 98.8 17.5 17.0 2.0 
10.4] 13.6 | 76.47 | 10.40a.m..... 66 18 98.7 19.0 18.0 10.5 
1OKO, | 1387 | 72.99 | 240 prm>..--: 68 18 98.4] 25.0} 20.5 16.0 
10.7 14:0 |), 76.48 | 3p.m......2. 63 19 98.5 22.5 18.0 15.5 
10.6| 144| 73.61 | 10.45a.m..... 78 18 97.6 18.0 13.0 8.0 
10.9 13.9 | 78.42 | 10.15 a.m..... b75 16 97.5 18.0 16.5 12.0 
10.4 | 140) 74.29 | 11.45a.m..... 72 17 Oaa2on0) 19.0 11.0 
10.9 1405) 77.36: | AL.10.@- m2... 54 15 98. 1 24.0] 21.5 10.0 
11.6 13,5 | 86:93 | 11.30%. m-..._. 70 20 9826) ee ated 16.0 18.5 
10.8 13.5 | 80.00 | 9.45a.m_...... 64 16 97.0] 23.0 16.5 8.0 
10.5 desGale wi-e2 | JO0Abaom 2. -- 66 18 99.2} 22.5 19.0 12.0 
WMeovewi4c7- 76.19 | 10 a.m i.--..c 70 17 99. 3 17.5 15.5 13.5 
10.8| 143] 76.52) 11.40a.m..... 57 15 98.9) 21.0 19.5 13.0 
10.1 ATOM 72 le 2.35 pea ea. 72 19 98. 4 24.0 | 225.0 15.5 
HOsvale 1835) 80:46 | 8.30 azms.2... (84) 18 99.1 28.5 24.0 9.5 
ieGnteul4esus 81.12: | 9a, mo. 252 70 18 99:2'}. 21.5) 20.5 18.0 
als Bal 14.6 | 76.03 | 10.50a.m..... 63 18 98.9) 245) 22.5 16.5 
fOnmuy 14 dots 75.89 | 9.45 asm... 66 18 98.9] 29.0] 23.5 12.5 
12 142 || 78..87| 12.40p.m-...- » (84) (22)| (99.7)| 21.0 19.5 14.5 
one 13.3 |" 76.69 | 9.20 a.m.....- 670 16 98.7 | 23.0} 20.0} | 17.0 
145) 1356 | 88.82 | 11:20a.m..._. 72 14 98.7} 29.0 23.5 13.0 
eS Ao Dee T8280 | 10 Ast ses... - d78 207 NG01s2)) 27. ON 2525 14.0 
11.4] 1461} 78.08 | 9.20a.m...... 78 20 98.8 | 23.0 | 226.0 12.0 
11.0} 14.0} 78.57 | 9.40-a:m...... 66 16: )"* 98:7 il) - 2350)" “20 15.0 
bea! Toes heal) Lisaemm... < esas 60 20 99.4] 27.0] 24.5 18.0 
ie aute e360) -82.6, | 11.380:a.m-...- 66 16 98: 8\ 2320 ly 2170 14.5 
ie) An AE Be S| 2-30,p. Ist me 70 16 | 97.9] 25.5] 23.0 13.5 
10.0 13.3 | 76.19 | 9.30 a.m...... 69 21 98.5 | 22.0 18.5 10.0 
10.9 Henle 7s4e7h 110 pum 22. G3ilee- 18)) 98280) S3.0i|) sx2780 25.5 
iptel 42 I 78.27 10,40: ams)... b (60) (16) (97.1)| 24.0 18.5 8.0 


a Right-handed. > 
b Not in fully normal condition; for additional details see tables on p. 299 et seq. 


* 
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II. Eypran CHILDREN OF APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


Tasie 3. Hace measurements; pulse, respiration, temperature; 
force—Continued = 


(a) APACHE BOYS—Continued 


Face. Physiological data. 
5 Tem- Force. 
Record no. es ctor bi Facial | 1p; t Pulse ea oo Pressure. 
ton-na- StS index. | Time of day. aoe (sit- | (sub |———______| Trace 
LOD) icra ting). | lin- | Right | Left | tion. 
gua). | hand. | hand. 
em. cm. oF. kg. kg. 

SROE AN: © oc. 1121, 1438 78692") 1-85 perme. =. os 78 23) 99.7 | 255 2454 
CY aa 11.3) 14.0) 80.71 | 9.20a.m_..... 78 24} 98.9} 28:0] 25.5 
payeals. ooh 11.2°| 13.97) 80, 68°) 115cpsm-22.-. a72 24) 99.7] 32.5] 28.0 

ESeeee ss 10:B01 91Se84le 78,26) 1285 perce 54 TSU AS et 31.0} 280. 

SSGHES. sea! TaN 144 POE 9:50 py me ee a (86) 20} 99.5 | 33.0] 28.04 
i) cae 11.3 | 145) 77.98) 9.20, m_._..- 70 19| 99.6| 32.5] 537.5 
BOLE sent 1230 WV S14 Bale 84 60!) 10:20'a ames 78 18| 99.0, 22.0] ©2235 
BQO at Aces 11.8] 142) 88.10'| 9.55p. m_-.-.- a(84)} - 18] 989] 23.5) e245 
BOSes es 2 eal AO Ne oi 1 Beet0) | gia ae eee 70 22| 99.2| 31.0] 255 
iy ee 11.2] 1389 | 80.68) 9.10 a. m2. 22. 78 18| 99.0] 380] 33.5 
SOBs) UL tune 1 4te IN 2eeGOn) test ayer eee 66 19| 98.5] 37.0] 35.0 
BOGE: Bosses 122 We eels Onleois S875 pam eae eee 7 18| 99.3} 340] 320 
Sih eee 12.2} 146] 83.56 | 2.50p.m....:. 62 18| 988) 32.0} 340 

ORS ee. 1I5 4) APB 27.995 hayes ae 60 18 | 98.5] 31-6) 270m) 
BOG. oe. ALO}. 12:84 81.8 | 24s pm... 5 76| ° (14)| 989] 37.0] 330 
GOD ses ee Sem CTTSOHIN TI4sOdt SisGoh hoe. ene anes aj qulcee- ecb ees | 35.5] 35.0 
(OnE te) oe 11.6] 144] 80.66 | 3.20p.m...... 66 22} 98.9]! 39.0] 40.0 
(he tae 12.0] 144] 83.83 | 425p.m...... 69 19:| 99.4° |" 30.01) 2720 
GOSS. 3: 228: 11.6] 145] 80.00 | 415 p.m.....- 72 16] 988] 40.5] 287.5 
Give ei 11.6 | 146] 79.45 | 2.45 p.m_....- 78 14 | 9951") io aeeres 
G05 erences 11, Su), o14 250 88. 20)|62:95 ain soeeee 62 20} 98.2) 340] 335 
C06 Face =o 11.6 |. 4337.) S467 1345 pom. eee 62 18| 987] 31.5] 300 
C1 eee 11.6| 14.4] 80.56] 210p.m...... 72 16] 988} 387.5] 325 
Cites ae 11.8] 14.7] 80.27.) 8.30a.m...--- 72 16] 988] 42.0] 39.0 
GOO eee: 116.|) “14a 78590 |430 peas es 66 16| 982] 38.0] 29.5 
GUO. snake Tb 14534) 80542) | 80 pus ase 61 20} 99.2) 40.5] 35.5 
Gliewes t: se 11.5 | 14.2) 80.99 | 11.45 a. m-__-__ 60 | W6.|' 99:1 iets 31.0 
(NO) ae, See WOW) V4 Ae Sec6Us) Oumar: sees. 69 17| 99.0} , 30.5] 635.0 

CH aera 12.0 | 142) 84.6! | 3.25p.m..-..- 66 16]. 99.0} 345] 3304 
Gide eet es 11.3 14.2 79,58 | 2.40 p.m_-s_.- 58 18'| 98.1.) 38.57 es2a0 
CIB SSE Ce 10.4| 15.0] 69.83 | 2.45 p.m....2 60 17 | 98.7 | So.0URISiS 
iG eee | 125] 148] 84.46 | 3.45p.m.-.-.. 63 24} 99.2) 40.0] 385 
Cisse alee | 121) 15.3 | 79.08 | 11.45 a.m_.... BT. 16| 97.3| 25.0] 240 
C185 Sk 12) 14.3) 78.88 | 2.45. m.-2.-- 60 |" 15| 99.3) 42.0] ¢42.5 
Gils eee ew 10.7] 15.3] 60.93 | 3.40p.m...... 59 16| 98.3] 3401 27.0 
620 ee See W251 1400) |) S620) 2p, maaan 58 20| 98.7)| 37.5] 330 
Coleen 4 = 1asoiill: 766i) 2130 ps cee 74 19| 989) 36.0) 35.5 
@22e ee ssh 14.9: eS ale SP. 000 S15 ayaa eee 60 15| 980) 315] >3h0 
G23. 8. C16 Tare VoROe Ova see 66 20| 988! 39.0) 335 
Gade eee 12.2) 145] 84.14] 4.50p.m...... 72 20| (96.7)| 31.0] 0340 
(Vises ae oe 11.86 4 Raleeege7 eal OMe pare eene 72 14/° 99.5] 40.0] 360 
626-2 25-2... 11.8 LSS POLES: 4 Dames aoe oe 68 17 98. 9 42.5 38.5 
Cee ee 19:72 Wee TSG iie AOL: lS eke en a (OLE See ae 34.5 28.5 


a Not in fully normal condition; for additional details see tables on p. 299 et seq. 
6 Right-handed. 
c Left.handed, 
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II. Iypran CHILDREN oF APPROXIMATED AGEs—Continued 


TABLE 3. Face measurements; pulse, respiration, temperature; 
force—Continued 


(a) APACHE BOYS—Continued 


Face. Physiological data. 
; Diam- Tem- Force. 
Record no. ava ot DH Facial rife oF fi Else ona Rare | Pressure. 
ton-na- eh index aS oe Hep). (sit- | (sub Trace 
sion). | max. ting).| lin- | Right| Left | tion 
gua). | hand. | hand. 
cm. em. crn kg. kg. kg. 
620. eT Meese IAEA he STK lea oe eo aes? TET Ce beeen eS Paes 45.5} 39.0 29.5 
629. eta VASES Ce 7) ber ceayemnpind SS beet xy 45.0| 445) 260 
630s ee te 14'S) 78982") (2.10 -p. me. 22. 70 16] 98.6} 36.5) 33.5 17.5 
Gat eS 1.7 | 15.3] 76.47 | 12:30 p.m...-.| 66 | 18| 99.5} 45.0] 44.0 35.0 
(Soe ees 11:6 | 145} 80.00 | 1.40p.m...... | 72 16) 987] 425] . 360 29.-0 
35 a died! 409)) 76N6E=| 410 p. m---.-. 62 14] 98.0] 435] 639.0 30.0 
ae. 11.8) 15.0 |—78.67 | 3.55p.m...... | 74 19] 100.1 | 40.0} 38.5 25.5 
Gh eee LOGE SSS) Taal et bao (Gyula easleeee. be eeorl “345 26.5 
Cates ie 2” See 121] 144] 84.08 | 845a.m...... 63 18| 98.8| 460] 41.0 28. 0 
687. Sate Hany EAGAN VS O8 |. ose 2. 2 ONS, Se beer 2 | 51.5] 440 23.0 
6282 Tere ew 144) 81.25 | "8.00.2. mis... a (90); (24)} (98. 6)| 47.0] 45.0 34.0 
630 eee 12.6! 14.6) 86.90 | 415p.m...... | 66 18| 985, 440) 43.5 27.0 
62 ee onda) 4 Bel 82162 |. 3:30cp. ms... 58 18| 99.6] 131.5] 28.5 22.0 
Cit 3 eee 12.2} 146] 83.56 | 10.20a.m..... 60 16) 989] 61.0] 50.0 25.0 
62 ee 129) 149| 86.58 |125p.m...... 66 20) 99.3] 41.5] 035.5 27.0 
6. See Aer bul = 13-9!) 88°78:| 3:30p:.m: ..--. 7 Giles ORT NS eI mceal lo Pees 
(4k ee iCTD Ve | TE-O ze RS il eo ve 64 20} 98.5] 36.0]: 34.5 21. 
CS. 106) 149) 71.24 | 4.40 psm.-.... 60 18| 98.4]° 52.0] 41.5 28, 
(b) APACHE GIRLS 
ze uty F ape 

oe | 9.0 | 12.071 76.00 | 2.35p.m...... a(98)} (26) (100. 4)) 2.0 2.0 0.5 
(ie |- 96! 122| 78.69) 9.30a.m...... 79 FO) ee I ON arena ol ae 2 
16 eens ee 8.9) 12.7 |) 70.08 | 12:25 p.m... 94 24| 100.4 5.0 3.5 .5 
G49. eee: Bios ti 8) OF | 3:80%p: ms. 2. 93 20| 100.5 1.5 Se eae ae 
ras ee eeerba!) 12.5 | 68:00'| 2:45 p.m... :. 86 23| 100.8 3.0 2403 eee 
GSI aseaneey, Seeonia = Piet 75.27 } 8.40pm. -..2- 90 22| 100.1 4.0 AN re 
Cay gees ieee ONO 122i) 79277 | 3.05 pp:mic..c. 87 18 | 100. 4 7.0 5.0 1.0 
653-08 ees. 9.3| 12.8) 72.66 | 2.55 p.m...... 87 20} 100.3 4.5 2.5 AB 
654. @6,) 12,8) 75.00.| 3.15 p.m... .- 90 24| 99.8) 6.0 4.0 5 
G55T eee Gai 1256.) -74:60°| 9:40 a. m.:.. <2 78 1a OOF Fume a2; Ob) 140 1.0 
(oe ae Oyen) 1206) || 78582. || 10.30, am... 76 24] 99.6] 140] 13.5 2.0 
Git Resse Geo 218.30); 69.17" | 10:20'a-m.-< -. 90 19] 99.9]. 165] 140 1.5 
SNe ae 9.4) 12.8] 73.44 | 11.50a.m..-.. | @ (96) OP 99691 e185.) «135 1.5 
a. Goule lossiert48.|) 0.45 am. .0.. 81 BO 199,0) ) 180i “1270 4.0 
660 See: : PeesrO un 1283.19 9236") 4. 1Osp: m2... a(112)| (24)! 00.1) 7.5 6.5 1.0 
66a eens. | 10.0 Tonner sca: | VL Aba Aan. 2 <,. @(122)/  (28)| (100: 3)) 13.5 11.5 1.0 
0G) aera | 918} 13.0] 76.88 | 9.50a.m-.... 2: 90 2| 99.5) 145] 10.0 1.0 
663 meee Seok 9.3| 124] 76.00 | 9.40a.m...... 2(104)| _ (20)| (99.9)} 135] 12.0 1.5 
664.02 c8.. S10y),  13,1j) 68:70") 3.20 p.m.2.... a (96) (18)| (100.8); 5.0 4.5 5 
6652 eee Oisp 118.2) 70,45 | 110\p. an... - 90 22) 98.7 8.5 7.5 2.0 
606. Sens Me oe 7848 | L0:ana os. see: 78 24| 99.4! 12.51] 10.5 2.0 


aNot in fully normal condition; for additional details see tables on p. 299 et seq. (for boys) and on 
p. 310 et seq. (for girls). ’ 

b Left-handed. 

e Right-handed. 
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Il. InpIAN CHILDREN OF APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


TaBLE 3. Hace measurements, pulse, respiration, tenyperature; 
Jorce—Continued ~~ 


(6) APACHE GIRLS—Continued 


Face. Physiological data. 
: Die _ | Tem- Force. 
Record no. cae ever bi Facial | ime of d siete Pion rate) Pressure. 
ton-na- eh e imdesc leaigee see te. (sit- | (sub |——_____| irg¢- 
sion). | inax. ting).| lin- | Right | Left | tion. 
gua). | hand. | hand. | 
cm. cm. 2 kg. kg. kg. 
Giristcn cde) ocs 10.0 13.0 | 76.92 | 10.35 a.m-.... 88 19} 100.6 14.5 13.5 1.0 
GO8Eso- cr. eae 9.0 12.9 | 69.77 | 10.15.@. m..... 66 18 99. 5 13.5 8.5 3.0 
OOO SS 5.2506 9.7 12.6 | 76.98 |.10.10 a. m..... 84 18 99. 5 17.5 16.0 2.0 
G10 meade ste 9.2 LQG 2802) 2D. Ot aoe eee Nene (102) (27)| (01. 5) 8.0 6.5 1.0 
GLE ater 9. 3 12.9 | 72.09 | 10:15 a@.m..... 72 20 98. 2 7.5 6.5 }-+ . 2.0 
Giaeee ose 9.6 1.25.8) )|) 5:76:00) 30 sp salttres ae 86 26 | 100.0 15.0 14.5 £0" | 
Gi saescaeac 10. 2 12.8 | 79.69 | 10:30 a. m_-. 2 80 25 98. 7 11.5 9.5 2.0 
Gia rears 2 tet 10. 3 PST AS Es 87 lo oe tike eens a (90) 22 99. 5 10.0 8.5 E30} 
(ieee eee 9.9 13.0 | 76.15 | 10.40 a.m..-.. 85 18 99. 3 12.0 11.5 3.5 
ON Seep 10.0 13.6 i, 7407 | 9:30) ae ee 84 22 99. 9 11.0 10.0 2.0 
WES: ie ee 9.8 13.0] 76.38 | 10.45 a.m..-... @ (108) (19)} (100. 2) 14, Br = toes 2.0 
OUSie estas 9.7 TSHO MANC2a UL asta: | pene 75 17 99. 8 11.0 7.5 4.5 
CY es 10.0 12.8 | 78.13 | 8.40 a.m...... 78 24 99. 9 8.0 6.5 .5 
800 Sus oe cs 9. 4 12:8 | 78.44 | 9.30 a.m-...... 84 18 98. 9 9.5 8.5 4.5 
(led AeA eA 9. 2 13.4} 68.66 | 11.40a.m..... 78 17 98. 2 11.5 11.0 4.0 
OS2re ese asses 10. 1 12.9 | 78.29 | 11.10 a.m..... 80 22 98. 7 10.0 8.5 3.0 
688-55. sacks 10.0 13.0: 76.92: | 3:45 p.m... 22 76 26 99. 9 9.5 9.5 2.0 
O84 ee Seie- ices Obi D2 Belll 76.00) | O245\aremitt ee sate a75 20 | (100. 3) 12.5 10.0 1.0 
GSH: ease S 2). 9.8 TOS e SO jr || Aap, avin sarge 78 20 99. 4 6.5 5.0 2.0 
G86" ace cases 9.8 43.4 |. 78:43" | 10.30) amas 84 20 98. 7 13.5 10.5 2.5 
OSS octet! 9.8 135) 7ASL. \°9: 50:8), a0. eae 76 23 98. 8 12.0 9.5 2.0 
68825. sess 9.9 12.95), (76. 2-6 eA eases. ates 72 18 99. 7 9.0 Tea a ; 
O80 See = se 9.6 12.8 75.00) 1.20 p. m....-- | 75 17 99. 1 14.0 10.0 5.0 : 
CRE Saesescae 9.8 13.4 | 78.18 | 1.40 p.m. 20-22 | 72 24 99. 2 14.5 12.5 5.5 
OOL Sree s,s 10.0 T3565) TOF. | 4.20%, dee eee (88) 20 99. 8 16.0 12.5 2.0 
9.4 FZ6". 72000 |) AO acai cee acrte 72 21 99. 8 15.0 13.0) Seb 
9.4 T3571 (68.60 R25 pana 72 17 99.6 13.5 11.5 4.0 
9.9 13.2) 75.00-} 2.10 p.m. 52228 79 16 98.7 13.5 10.5 = i38-0 
9.8| 13.2| 74.24 | 1.45pcm...-.- 70 22| 98.8|' 12.5] 10.0 2.0 
9.4 13.2) 77.21 | 1.15 p.ms.--=.| @(90)) * (28)) 9879 14.0 13.0 2.0 
9.7| 13.2 78.48 | 4.50 p.m..\... 78 22| 99.4] 10.5) 8:0N= ako 
9.6) “aalorl vee) |e pee eee a(90)} (19)| (100.4)| 15.5 | 12.5 5.5 
9.6| 13.2| 72.73 | 1.50p.m.....- | a (90) 20! 98.9] 13.5] 11.5 5.5 
10.2 Lara  FOcSw 00) Aesk ts sleet 62 20 97.9 10.0 9.0 2.0 
10.2 12.6 | 80.96 | 11.20 a.m..... 72 16 99.3 12.0 10.5 3.5 
10.0 TOO ce oee|) LON stile metre te a (90) (19); (100.3) 14.5 11.5 3.0 
10.0 13.4] 74.63 | 10.55 a.m..... 82 21 99.7 14.5 13.5 2.0 
10.0 12.8) 7813 |9.05:a5m._ 225. | @ (92) 20 99.3) 13.0 10.5 2.5 
10.2 T306. |t 08 OO! | estore creo orasetalaetare| otaee ieee [ere eee Sere aes 13.0 12.0 3,5 
9.6| 12.9] 74.42 |8.35a.m...... | 90 20| 98.8} 014.0] 14.0 8.0 
10.1 TSi45 | 7be0?) 8-00 erate erate 84 20 99.4 15.5 | ¢14.0 4.0 
10.3 13.3 | 77.44 | 2.20 p.m... ... 78 18 99.1 14.0 12.5 3.5 
10.7 13.6 | 86.03 | 8.30 a.m...... | @ (96) 20 98.6 14.5 11.5 6.5 


9.9 13.1! 76.57 | 8.45 a.m...... | 74 20 98.2 14.0 12.0 4.5 


a Not in fully normal condition; for additional details see tables on p. 310 et seq. 
b Right-handed. ; 
c Left-handed. : iM 
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Il. InprIaAn CHILDREN OF APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


TABLE 3. Hace measurements; pulse, respiration, temperature; 
Jorce—Continued 


(b) APACHE GIRLS—Continued 


Face. Physiological data. 
: Dias _ | Tem- Force. 
Recomm: i wea bi- Facial | 7; ta fue ser ae) Pressure. 
ton-na- oe imndexs qe OF AAY- As _| (sit- | (sub Trac- 
sion). | max. ting).| lin- | Right | Left | tion. 
gua). | hand. | hand. 
cm. cm. OH kg. ger kg. 

Til. .eeeease 10.8 13°59.) 77.70 | 10.15 a.m.--.. 78 24 99.5 12.6 12.0 2.0 
TL See 10.4 12.9 | 80.62 | 10.45a.m..... a78 18 | (97.0) 13.5 11.5 4.0 
113. Sasa 10.0 13.4] 74.63 | 11.05a.m.-.... 78 22 | 100.1 15.0 14.5 3.0 
Tid oes DOM eeksedojer 10 11.15 a.m -..-. a78 18 | (97.8)| 14.5 13.0 8.0 
TOs eee 9.8 Tse 765! 0 eee ae (Q)\ |e co aeacdl reece ee 14.0 11.0 2.0 
16 scence 10.4 12.6] 82.64} 1.50p.m...... 78 20 99.1 14.5 10.0 5.5 
T%2 we52ee a= 10.6 IQES | eROSST 14 15.a.am..... 84 22 99.8 15.5 14.0 4.0 
7183 eeasiaier 10.2 13.7 | 74.46 | 8.55a.m...... (90) 22 98.9 14.5 13.5 3.5 
719.23 = 9.7 (13.5 71.86 |-9.35'8.M...-- 72 22 99.4 | 612.5 13.0 3.0 
TAs erate tim 2 10.0 13.4] 74.63 | 9.05 a.m...... (90) 22 99.2 15.0 11.5 5.5 
Tale 9.7 12.8) 76.78 | 1735 p.m...2.. a (96) (22)} (100.1)} 14.5 12.0 7.0 
122. peers 10.4 13.6) 76.47} 9.35 a.m...... 72 17 98.2 12.5 11.5 3.0 
128 52. Geese 10.2 13.3 | 76.69 | 9.30a.m...... 67 15 98.5 18.0 17.5 10.5 
124 ck Somes 10.3 PO en GOS Ree iets Sn oaicieins (G2), DRS: Batinseesece lane osc Bearer eens 
120 Sere 10.4 14.0} 74.29 | 9.50 a.m....-.. 70 20 99.1 16.5 14.5 3.0 
126: cameeeee 10.1 13:4) 75.87 | 2.45 p.m..-... 76 18 98.6 13.0 12.0 2.0 
127 ea 9.8 13.2.) 74.24 4.30 p.m...... 84 7; 99.1 18.5 17.5 11.0 
(2Su aeeteatctees 10.4 13.6 | 76.47 | 9.45 a.m...... 70 14 98.2 17.0 16.0 12.0 
129. o2eeetess 10.2 13574) 374.45 | ADM. ..3--2-- 84 18 99.2 19.5 18.5 11.0 
Ta seaetencas 9.3 13.6 | 68.38 | 9.15a.m...... 80 18 99.0 14.5 11.5 7.0 
W8l .sosee- ses 10.3 13.4] 76.87 | 3.30p.m...... a (90) (24)| (99.5)| 16.0 16.5 12.0 
(Bo neeaiel sons 10.7 18.4] 79.85 | 8.35a.m...... 78 21 97.2 15:0 14.0 7.0 
788s ees 11.2 TSRSo esce! | 9.05.9... -- 68 25 99.8 14.5 13.0 7.0 
(Oa seeee ae 10. 2 TSeSiie 7o..9L || 3.40 p.m: 22.2 a (90) (22)| (99.8)| 18.0 14.5 4.5 
(8055 soe: 3 11.2 13.1 | 86.60 | 11.25a.m..... 72 21 99.7 19.0 16.0 8.0 
186-22 eeene 10. 4 PSI8) | 70586. | 10.15. &.. mi. .:- 72 17 98.1 | 018.5 18.5 10.0 
Dolo aeieltetees 10.9 LAO 277.86) | 4p... 5-2 5 76 17 99.5 | 619.5 20.0 13.0 
798 2 Beeiaise 5 10.6 13.3} 79.70 | 1.50 p.m..-... 76 18 98.3 15.0 14.0 4.5 
730. tease - 10.3 13.6 | 75.74 | 9.25a.m.....- 68 19 98.1 18.5 17.0 7.5 
TaD. eaewss «= 10.6 Portola Osle2 15 p.m... @ (82) (14)} (98. 4) 16.5 16.0 13.0 
WAL 2 wistscinsien< 10.5 13.2 | 79.66 | 1.40p.m...... 74 18 98.8 15.5 14.0 6.0 
a2 tae 9.8 13.2 | 74.24 | 1.80 p.m...... 80 18 98.8 15.0 14.0 4.5 
143 Sins eta mers oie 10.4 14.0} 74.29 | 10.15a.m..... 82 18 98.3 19.0 17.0 10.0 
AA Saeed 10.2 iSo2aeiiesr, || £.20/p. M22... 74 20 98.9 17.5 16.0 9.5 
TAG seme cei 10.8 13.0} 83.08 | 11.45a@.m..... 75 18 97.2 25.0 23.0 10.5 
TAG 5 eee cin 10.6 WASP elke A-00: (2 DoT... «oa. 76 20 99.4 24.5 21.5 12.0 
FAT cease 10.6 13.4] 79.10 | 9.40a.m...... 78 22 98.7 18.0 17.0 5.5 
485 Sceemates - 10.4 Desonew6.20 | 4:30p. m--.-.. 78 22 99.9 23.0 20.5 7.5 
AO ceeeeraear 10.8 tegen Tag! 1-35 p.M..-. =. 75 22 99.9 21.0 20.0 7.0 
TBO). cee eese = 9.6 Pontaleire. col 2.00 D- toss on 60 18 98.7 20.0 18.0 10.5 
Ch ee ee 10.2 13.3 | 76.69 | 8.30 a. m-:..... 84 21 99.5 16.0 13.5 4.0 
152. aanen as 10.4 13:2} 78.79 || 11.202. m..._- 72 18 98.1 22.5 20.0 8.0 
10S. sige 10.7 AS260) 78568 iO aomess a (90) (21)] (99.9) 22.5 21.5 4.0 
ods ees 3 10.2 13.31, 76.69 | 10.15 a.m..... (2), eee stenal ecs eis 16.5 15.0 7.5 


aNot in fully normal condition; for additional details see table on p. 271 et seq. 
6 Right-handed. 
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Il. Inpran CHILDREN or APPROXIMATED AGEs—Continued 


TABLE 3. Face measurements; pulse, respiration, temperature; 
force—Continued 


(b) APACHE GIRLS—Continued 


Face. Physiological data. 
5 Tem- Force. 
Record no. [HSM eer b-| weciat| avs gay. | Page | Eales | Bee | —reaware 
ton-na- Fad re index) 70-0F Gy. ta, (sit- | (sub Trac- 
sion). | mmax. ting).| lin- | Right | Left |. tion. 
gua).’| hand. | hand. 
cm. cm. ch gk kg. kg. kg. 
DDO Soe oe mek 10.8 ABS G8" Pet "2p oan orate a78g 22 99.9 22.5 17.0 5.5 
MOE ciate = = 2 10.6 13°8:|)" 76. Slnib 4740p mse. 78 22 98.7 17.0 12.0 9.5 
7h ee ee 10.0 13.9) 71,944.28 ps mine oo a78 Y OAM Aros 19.0 16.0 5.0 
oboshaceste. 11.3 13.9 | 81.29 | 2.40p.m...... 72 16 98.3 | 517.5 19.0 12.0 
OO Soee seletse 10.0 13.3) 76.19 | 2.45 p. m_-.-2- 84 18 98.1 24.5 18.5 13.5 
OW aah tetera tacere 10.6 14.1 | 75.18 | 11.45a.m-..... 68 17 98.7 23.0 21.5 12.0 
Ohio y = So 10.8 1378) 78.26.) 1.40 pam seeeen' 84 Wi 98.5 25.0 22.5 16.0 
CORe teas ates 11.4 14.1} 80.85 | 4.05 p.m...... 72 18 98.3 22.5 18.0 11.0 
Ue eee oe 11.0 14.3 | 76.92 | 9.50 a.m...-.. 72 23 98.7 25.0 23.5 8.0 
PGA Be Speers = 2 11.1 1450") 79°29'|| 2:35 pessoa. 72 18 98.7 22.5 20.5 12.5 
WEES oe ascole cro <i 11.6 13.9 | 88.45 | 2.50 p. m-....- a@ (84) (16)} (100.1) 23.5 18.5 10.0 
Tbe Ricdialcriees 10.7 IS.7 | 78.20: 4530 p.m eee 60 20 98.4 23.5 21.5 15.0 
DORIS Balare oct ha ban AS AT=| 81108 |) Stabs, Wie oenas a72 (16)} (96.8)} 26.0 21.5 10.5 
A ea eee! ahi be 13.9 | 80.58 | 10a.m........ 70 18 98.0 20.5 15.5 15.5 
WOOL a. aka, 3 10.4 14.0 | 74.29 | 3.10 p.m-...... 68 20 98.1 18.5 17.0 14.0 
WdU)25 eee ere 10.4 WAU 7 Gad Oih 2okO Peeler cere ate a (86) (22)} (100.0) 18.0 17.0 6.0 
Thee ae 10.7 13-3 || -80.45 | 2.15 p.ms...22 @ (84) (26)} (99.8) 27.0 23.5 11.0 
Wien ee Risee 11.6 14.4] 80.56 | 10.30 a.m....- 78 17 97.9 19.5 17.0 15.0 
Wil Oceeacion= xs 9.9 1926) 72579 2:90 pemmeeseee 72 22 98.5 22.5 19.0 17.5 
(Uo OR ES 10.8 14.3 | 76.62 | 10a.m.:....... a (69) (16)} (97.2) 16.0 13.0 12.0 
id PCa ee eae 10.3 13.4] 76.87 | 10.30 a.m-..... 80 17 97.9 18.5 16.0 14.0 
Bi Ocoee ree 10.3 13-Gi— 70.714 vd De tence 72 22 98.2 16.5 14.5 10.5 
Wd owen ee 10.2 13-1°\|| 77.86 | 415 ponies 66 16 97.6 19.5 17.5 12.5 
fy (eee eee 11.8 14.4] 81.94 | 9.10a.m-...... 72 22 99.5 21.0 20.0 18.0 
APO cs cckisseme 10.4 14.1] 73.76 | 11.85a.m..... 62 16 97.6 20.5 20.0 14.5 
TOUS ere <ee a 10.9 13.4 | 81.84 | 9.50 .a. ms... a (61) (16); (97.0)| 20.5 16.0 16.5 
i) .5 Se pete eal 10.4 ES." |) 75-829110.20 acmice ne 76 22 98.1 24.0 23.5 15.0 
(ae ae Bee 11.8 15.0 | 78.67 | 10.30 a.m..... a (81) (26)| (99.1) 29.5 | ©¢27.0 13.0 
188 Sssde ise 11.2 13.6 | 82.85 | 4.40 p.m-...... 68 20 99.3 34.0 30.0 18.0 
Tht ae eae 10.5 14.0 | 76.00 | 2.10p.m-...... 65 16 98.2 21.0 20.0 16.5 
(ee ee BADE 14.3 | 77.62 | 3.50 pam... .:- a (96) 20 99.4 21.0 16.0 9.0 
iE ole te 11-1 ||) 14,4") 97.08), 4:90 poate ee 75 19| 97.9] 24.0] -17.0| — 12.5 
We See Sees 10.5 13.7 | 76.64 | 11.30.a.m- 2. = a (56) (18)| (96.8) 19.0 14.5 13.0 
Ye: Comores 10.8 1359 }- V7.70) | O.b0la.am ec. 58 19 99.2 21.5 | ¢23.0 17.0 
PRO EL cet 112 fo RA4Go | 27. 26 Nee. cen veces (@) |oc.0.d2-)o.-262.. eee gies: 
HOE Sooo ayes 10.6 14.2] 74.65 | 9.55 a.m...... a72 20 (96.1) 21.5 18.5 13.0 
jae ee 10.9 14.4] 75.69 | 3.30 p.m-...... 72 18 99.2 22.5 18.0 15.5 
OD Mais pyereinlai 11.3 13.8) °82884])1-30' pamee a. = 78 18 99.3 | 520.0 20.0 12.0 
MOD te ik eae 10.5 14.0} 75.00 | 1.55 p.m...,.- 80 24 98.9 28.0 24.0 17.0 
TE ROS eee 10.6 13.7 | 77.87 | 11.45 a.m....- 69 18 98.0 | 523.0 23.0 10.5 
HOGS wcicscccnd 10.4 14.4] 72.22 | 4.40p.m...... 72 19 99.3 27.5 27.0 23.0 
WORE ee a 11.4 13.8 | 82.61 | 10.45a.m..... 72 20 99.2 24.0 23.0 7.0 
"Le eee 11.2 14.2 | 78.87 | 1.45 p.m.....- 82. 22 99.1 29.5 24.5 14.0 
7 | epee ae 10.9 14 LN W780 AIS p. Moe. eee 66 20 97.3 34.0 29.5 17.5 
a4Not in fully normal condition; for additional details see table on p. 


b Right-handed. 
c Left-handed. 
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Il. Inpian CuItpREN oF APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


TABLE 3. Face measurements; pulse, respiration, temperature; 
jforce—Continued 


(b) APACHE GIRLS—Continued 


Face. Physiological data. 
; Diam- _ | Tem- Force. 
Recardine: ‘one eter Di-| Pacial ; degre maton ace Pressure. 
ton-na-| 2Y80- | index, | Time of day. Ales (sit- | (sub Trac- 
es anak 18)- | ting).| lin- | Right | Left | tion 
gua). | hand. | hand. 

cm. cm. Sat kg. kg. kg. 
11.2 13.0 | 86.15 | 9.30 a,.m...... 78 18 99.3 22.0 19.0 4.5 
10.5 12.8} 82.03 | 9.10a.m...... 84 21 98.8 18.5 18.0 14.0 
10.9 14.5 | 76.17 | 10.35 a.m.... 62 17 98. 6 23.5 20.5 12.0 
11.5) 13,4] 85.82} 1.20p.m...... 72 18 99:1 25.0 23.0 9.0 
Pie ts.9m, 80.08: 4 Pm s-....- 5. 78 20 98.9 | 22.5 20.0 12.0 
10.2 13.6 | 76.00 |-10.25@.m..... (86) 16 98. 6 25.5 22.0 8.0 
Ty. 1 13.5 | 82.22) 8.35a,m...... 70 16 97.3 25.0 21.5 17.0 
10.5 13.8} 76.09 | 8.20a.m...... 84 17 Ge) 16.0 13.0 4.0 
10.6 1400), 78570 "9.10.80... a (102) 20 99.4 | 622.0 22.0 6.0 
10.6 13.7 | 77.87-| 11.35 a.m-..... 72 22 oad 24.0 22.5 16.5 
800: aes 10.9 AG), W466 |) Uanm. . 4.2... 70 18 99.1 23.5 20.0 13.0 
11.3 15.4 | 73.38 | 3.40 p.m...... 75 22 98.9 30.0 26.5 17.5 
11.0 14.3 | 76.92 | 4p.m-......... 78 18 952 22.5 22.0 12.5 
ileal 14.1] 78.72 | 3.40 p.m...... 69 18] 98.7 32.0] 28.5 22.0 
inital 14.3.) 77.62 | 2.45 p.m...... 72 16 98. 3 29.0 26.5 17.0 
10D 7 ELT (bee ee (Gel eee ee ol ee all, Reet | ee te ee 
10.9 14.4] 75.69 | 4.35p.m...... 64 16 98.1 | 625.0 25.0 19.5 
11.6 13.8 | 84.06 | 10.05 a.m..... 66 16 99, 2 32.5 28.0 20.5 
11.3 TAO SO 715 Peto. co... - 66 20 98.7 26.0 14.5 15.0 
11.1 14.2 | 78.17 | 10.20 a.m..... 66 20 99.5 28.0 26.5 18.0 
11.3 13.8 | 81,88 | 4.45 p.m...... 78 22 98.7 20.5 15.5 10.5 
10.5 14.2] 73.94 | 4.20p.m...... 64 17} 98.3] 28.0 24.0 20.0 
10.6 TEETE | WA See lela ees kyeaeregeme 78 16 98. 6 27.0 12.5 18.0 
10.2 13.6 | 76.00 | 10.35a.m..... 84 18 98.8 | 28.0 25.0 6.0 
11.3 18.5 | 83.70 | 3.20p.m...... 74 17 98.9 | 24.5 24.0 23.5 
11.4 14.8) 77.03 | 3.35p.m...... 72 21 99.6 30.5 26.0 20.0 
11.0 14.3 | 76.92 | 3.30p.m...... 84 18 98.9 24.5 23.0 17.0 
11.4 14.3) 79.72 | 11.25 a.m..... 64 22 98.8 | 519.5 19.5 17.0 
10.7 Team soo 4.20 P.M. 5-1 68 18 99.3] 27.5 20.5 17.0 
11.0 14.4) 76.39 | 3.10p.m_..... 78 17 99.2 30.5 28.0 17.0 
10.7 14.7 | 72.79 | 3.20p.m......| @ (90) (16)} 98.8 32.0] 29.0 20.0 
11.4 1 SC AG) Ol BCE (Oy las oe oe ane brea lon seen seers (eeemecee 
10.5 14.5 | 72.41 | 9.10a.m...... 70 16 98.6 25.5 23.0 12.5 
11.0 14.2 77.46 | 11.05 a.m..... 58 18 98.5 35.0 31.5 18.0 
11.0 HorouierGert || 15/8, Me. 82 20} 99.3 26.5 23.5 16.5 
11.2 13.8 | 81.16 | 9.20 a.m...... 78 20 98.9 30.0 28.5 21.0 
11.4 14.2 | 80.28 | 4.45 p.m...... 68 16 99.2 33.5 29.5 17.5 
11.4 ABGOu 7 6600)|| 3 Doss. 50 62 22 98.9 33.5 30.5 19.0 
11.3 14.2) 79.68 | 11.05 a.m..... 72 16 98. 8 27.5 22.0 14.5 
10.5 14.3) 78.48 | 4p.m:........ 84 19 98.7 22.5 20. 5 18.0 
11.4 14.5] 78.62 | 10a.m........ 82 16 98.5 | 24.0 21.0 14.0 
11.0 14.3] 76.92 | 8.45a.m...... 56 18 98. 4 26.5 25.5 16.0 
10.9 14.3) 76.22 | 4.45 p.m...... 79 18 98. 2 23.5 21.0 17.0 
AS e Ren S0 G07 Nh. actor de ctjacle cs (GY gas ESE Ba ee sc Sel ae ee eae 


a@Not in fully normal condition; for additional details see table on p. 271 et seq. 
6 Right-handed. 
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II. Inprian CHILDREN oF APPROXIMATED AGEsS—Continued 


TABLE 3. Face measurements; pulse, respiration, temperature ; 


force—Continued 


(6) APACHE GIRLS—Continued 


Face. Physiological data. 
1 
F Tem- Force. 
Reoora no. HEM eter | paciat| os eae | Pulse | EBS| BO | —reaeane 
ton-na-| FYES | index.| © ‘me ° a7 ioe (sit- | (sub Trac- 
sion) ting). | lin- | Right | Left | tion. 
gua). | hand. | hand. 

em. cm. Sony kg. kg. kg. 
Sdoe sees 11.5 14.1) 81.56 | 10.45 a.m..... 68 17 97.8 31.0 30.0 26.0 
Shader es aoe 13.0 $4.9.) 87220) Lhe. WI eek 66 14 98.3 29.5 24.0 23.5 
$405 3055585 oe 11.9 14.6 | 81.41 | 11.20 a.m..... 72 18 98.8 25.5 22.0 20.5 
BAGS. Bc ios 11.4 14.4) 79.17 | 3.60 p. mec... 84 18 98. 4 29.0 27.5 20.0 

(c) PIMA BOYS 

Deak Mae Sea's Dele ale cll osama cede a aane ets OS; arautin ere oe 108 28 See! Balas 
Cy eens Eee eel eee el Ube Neeley 88S CM 
O35 Soot ee als sse eee wesee ee nleneeers 8.30.8. M.-..-.. 114 28 |)... 2.052]. See ee ee 
‘ 79 30°}... ..2- -|. Ree er eee 
80 26 | 99.8] ee ere gre 
96 26 |. ......2|s..02eee ee 
81 22 |... ee ee 
72 26 99.2 3.0 , 2.0 0.5 
78 26 ).. 22.00 o See ere 
82 29 100.3 3.0 BLO UK wcisis es 
86 28 |. 22.2 eee 
90 24 | 100.3 2.5 2.5 5 
80 22 |. .2...2 2). eee ee ee 
80 28 | 100.3 4.5 3.5 75 
A 72 26 99.7 5.0 5.0 1.0 
NS eT Lice rene | Sans Be tages 2 Pe Wess eee | LO2) 28 he wo 25 2 ee eee eee 
Re ES. 9.4 11.8 7957 | 2.00 D. dae ee 72 26 99.5 5.5 4.0 2.0 
See ee SE eee sleet ale ge eee AD ene eee 88 21 |. ....5..| ee eee ee 
Reece eels ioe eels ose wen oases Sia e aoe se 84 22) |... ce Coane eee eee 
Me Reece 9.3 12.1 76.9 | 2.10 p.m....--| @(96) (26)} (100. 6) 5.0 6.0 a keys) 
eiSteciaicl eae acu g eee] Sacseeeel stan eee soe Recast eeeee ne (GTS) a eke | cee Bee coat aor asco 
Be Sea Sean Mera al meet rs, Be Salo adie 84 30) |. eee A Bee 532 | [ere 
Bee sens ealleccaee sesame meee le emer 4.20 p.m......| 2 (96) 2D il sce eee Bees cl Cee ae 
Bp eae te octcn ae an anes eee 9.05 a. M...... 84 287 |b eee a POR olisteie wictsiaic 
ee eae 9.8 12.7 TTae | 2:05 Ds) BO. aos = 90 22 99.8 16.0 4.5 
aise ten 10.5 12.2 S65 |) L450p. meee ues 82 22 99.7 13.5 2.0 
seetiaiaese 9.6 12.5 7653" Ola ta. Seen sa 72 22 99.8 6.5 5 
10.3 13. 4 76.9 | 10.45 a. m..... a (96) (30)} (101. 5) 14.5 4.0 
10.5 12.6 6323 5} L.10p. ai oes a (96) (26) 99.8 12.5 2.0 
10.0 12.1 82.6 | 11.15 a.m..... 78 18 99.9 16.0 1.0 
neh attlocter 10.0 12.6 79:4 | 10:20'a; miss2.- 76 20 99.5 12.0 2.0 
tbe Sat 9.8 DATE Vie MN S20) Vall erates 74 20 99. 4 9.0 1.0 
1 Is pee eeaerse 10.1 12.6 80.2 | 9.20 a.m....-. 80 18 99. 4 15.5 7.0 
Ue ye Rage 10.0 12.0 Como A | elles Ui ia clase 7 24 99.7 15.5 3.0 
11s er ea 10.5 12.5 840))| 2:30"p. meee a72 22 99.9 11.5 3.0 
OIG secs te 10.0 12.7 Oud 1 2s40 san rit 68 18 99.6] | 13.5 4.5 
DY Cerca 10.2 12.8 79:7 \9.10 a. my. 3... 72 | 24 99.6 12.0 11.5 7. 0 


@Not in fully normal condition; for additional details see table on p. 276 et seq. 
> Right-handed. : 
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II. Inpran CHILDREN or APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


TABLE 3. Face measurements ; pulse, respiration, temperature ; 
force—Continued 
(c) PIMA BOYS—Continued 


Record no. 


Face. Physiological data. 

Height Diam- Respi- eae ee 

(men: eter.bi-| Pacial : , Pulse | yation| ture Pressure. 

ton-na-| 2Y8° | index.| Time ofday. | (sit- | “(sit | (sub Trac- 

2) aaa “ng)- | ting).| lin- Right | Left | tion. 

A gua). | hand. | hand. 
cm. cm. on. kg. kg. kg. 
10.7 13.2 Side 40 bora. Messe © 70 24 99.6 16.0 16.0 9.5 
10.3 13.0 ROSIN C AN Stes toc et sce 84 18 99.3 | 415.0 16.0 4.5 
9.9 13.0 7é6.4>| 10:10'a: m..:. 73 25 99.6 15.0 14.5 2.0 
10.0 12.4 80.6 | 9.40 a.m...... 72 21 99.7 15,5 15.0 4.5 
10.6 13.1 CLOUT) GS oh 16 are eee 83 16 99.6 17.0 13.5 1.0 
11.0 12.3 bf 257 aa at ES (095 Soo ee 60 19 99.6 15.5 15.0 3.0 
10.6 13.2 80.3: 2.55 Dp. M...... 60 20 99. 2 15.5 13.5 3.0 
10.6 12.2 SOn | dcO Pade <2 b (96) (30)| (100. 1) 13.5 13.0 4.0 
10. 4 12.4 83.9 | 10.40 a. m..--- 085 23 98. 7 15.0 14.0 6.5 
10.9 12.1 Seta AOia im... de. 74 22 98.7 16.5 15.5 3.5 
10.4 12.4 83.9 | 10.30 a. m..... 72 26 99.1 17.5 15.0 8.0 
9.7 12.6 GCE OS LS Th OS 5 ee ea b (96) 20 | (100.0) 19.5 17.0 10.5 
10.4 12.9 80.6 | 1.30 p.m-.....- 82 25 99.6 17.0 15.0 6.0 
10.5 13.0 80.8 | 9.50!a..am..).-.. 68 19 99.6 18.5 17.5 8.0 
10.0} 13.3) 76.2] 4.40p.m.....- b (92) 24] 99.8) 15.5] 13.5 2.5 
10.0 13.0 76.9 | 11:45:a..m. 2... 72 21 99.6 16.0 14.5 7.5 
10.6 12.0 6838) Lian. 52-226 69 15 99.5 16.0 15.0 4.0 
10.4 13.2 HOR | AO Pecdtl = soe oc b (86) 22 99.5 16.0 15.0 5.5 
10.5 12.4 |” 84.7 | 1.50 p.m.-.... 62 21 99.7 16.0 15.0 5.0 
10.3 12.4 83.1 | 8.40a.m-...... 78 23 99.5 11.0} ¢12.0 4.0 
10.8 13.8 NSS lao OOP WNetemcte- 72 22 99.2 16.5 15.5 5.0 
10.7 12.7 84.2 | 2.45 p.m..-... 72 20 99.7 13.5 | ¢15.0 3.0 
10.4 13.4 (RAG S15 Dea son 5.5. 76 22 99.7 16.5 14.0 4.0 
10.7 12.6 CESS) [i os 14 Ra eae 72 20 99.4 15.5 14.5 5.0 
fi. 4 12.7 87.4 |) 11.15:a.m..... 72 20 | 100.0 18.0 14.0 8.0 
10.2 12.1 Sp55: |) £55). TA 22 =. (90) 22 99.8 17.5 14.0 6.0 
10.0 13.0 76.9 | 8.40 a.m...... 68 22 99.7 14.5 11.5 11.0 
10.6 12.8 62.8 | 7.45a.m..:... 78 16 99.9 18.5 14.5 9.0 
10.2 12.8 toed WS.40 8. Mee... 66 18 99.5 22.0 19.0 9.0 
10.8 12.4 ihc, hel Ee tae Soe (OWN | StsGecoc MeeEesec acsec a: cleasrarees lccoetede 
10.8 13.4 80.6 | 3.35 p.m.....- 68 19} 100.1 18.0 15.5 12.0 
10.4 12.6 82.6 | 4.30\p.m-.....- 60 21 99.9 16.5 16.0 7.0 
10.7 12.8 83.6 | 9.25 a@.m...... 69 18 99.2 20.0 19.5 8.0 
10.7 13.1 Seal) S20 aan See 72 21 99.9 16.5 14.0 8.0 
10.2 13.7 The4 | 8:55 8. 2.2... 78 20 99.7 19.0 17.0 8.0 
it 13.4 82.8 | 4.15 p. m.-.... 68 21 99.7 18.5 | ¢15.0 11.0 
10.6 13.2 (OE 6 aC Bn Oy 10 eae eer 65 19 99.2 15.5 13.5 7.0 
10.1 12.8 7859 | 7.565. 8.5. -..- b (82) 18 | (100.0); 20.0 15.0 5.0 
10.9 12.6 86.5 | 8.30 a.m...... b78 21 99.7 17.0 15.0 8.0 
10.8 12.9 fof iot (ad | iests,0)i oe Oe oe (84) 19 99.3 18.5 15.5 4.0 
10.2 13.0 7826 | 8.10:8. ms. 2. 72 16 99.5 14.5 10.5 7.0 
11.4 12.8 O12. | 1),.20 eae: oe. 70 22 99.9 16.5 15.5 6.0 
10.8 12.5 S64} 450i ps m2. 35. 72 21 99.5 | @16.5 16.5 8.0 
10.4 13.2 78.8 | 9.30 a. m-...... 72 18 98.9 21.0 17.5 9.5 
> 


@ Right-handed. 
6 Not in fully normal condition; for additional details see table on p. 276 et seq. 
¢ Left-handed. 
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IJ. Inpran CHILDREN OF APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


Taste 3. Hace measurements, pulse, respiration, COORG 
Jorce—Continued 


(c) PIMA BOYS—Continued 


Face. f Physiological data. 
q Tem- Force. 
Record no. eee eter i Facial | ime of d F Bilge ration! fore | 
ton-na-| VEC" | index.| ““7e O° Ay: ne. (sit- | (sub |-————__| Trae. 
sion). | max. ting).| lin- | Right | Left | tion. 
gua). | hand. | hand. 
cm. cm. OF. kg. kg. 
10.9} 13.1] 83.2 | 9.05a.m...... 62 21 | 99.7) “1Ss0u toes 
LOS6{|Me S54, 99215)" 8:05 aoa eee 64 18} 99.1] 19.0} 17.5 
10°89) 1342" 98123) Sal5 pemesee es 72|- -20.| 99.6). 23vOuimeons 
10! 1s 13204) 77672 dO Oren eee 66 2} 99.3] 21.5] 14.5 
1A 13) 40 sSaet a 8y40 sey eee 72 24] 99.8) 27.0} 20.0 
TON} 13945 kent Olona eee 75 18] 99.9] .21.5] 21.0 
10:6) 13:7 | 7729)| 3.45 p. m_-~ 68 22} 99.2) 24.5] 223.5 
11,3) | 13:071))) 8629.) 1-10ipemeee- 2 66 21/ 99.5| 92.5] 21.0 
L0¢24). 2713) Sul 76 Niel ob ora eee aes 64 23| 99.4] 21.5] 19.0 
ALSO 3620) wees uleledOip aera sees b72 (27)} 99.9] ¢17.0] 17.0 
10¢3)), 129M = 79sea Dee pane 72 20} 98.9] 19.0] 18.0 
10:05 13°48, 8189) eee CEE eee 24.5| 19.0 
10;90 91327) 6267120 :40ie. ane 60 18] 98.9| 25.0} 22.0 
L064 ae 12'S SOP Sd Olen) eee b (84) (24)} (99.9)| 23.5] 19.0 
115031 61274) = 866 31-40 ps masse 66 23 | (100.2)| 20.5} 19.0 
1O;7 1 13.44) 7928) ot BOlg ae b.(82) 22)| | 99.3: 21050) emis 
10.9 | 13.5 S057 pen eee 70 25| 99.6] 24.5] 19.5 
11.0] 13.8 7987 | 2.45 ps ean es 62 20) 98.9] 23.5] 22.0 
LOMA o13e3 SO.%-|:2)30 sp eam b71 18| 99.9] 23.5) 425.0 
11.9] 12.8 92.9 | 2.20 p.m.....- 72 24 | (100.1)/ 24.0] 20.0 
11.4] 13.3 85.7 | 10.20a.m..... 66 18| 99.4| 28.5] 22.5 
10.2| 13.2 a8 N\\,250 poe b64 18] 99.9| 24.5] 20.0 
11.6 | 14.6 79-4 | TAS & WM...) - 60 21} 99.0] 39.5] 36.0 
11.4] 13.2 8624 | Gla. me. .2- :| 2(90) 20| © 99.4) 27,0 24a 
12.3 | 13.5 9151 5. as See eee (4a ee er 28.0 | 26.0 
11.5| 14.4 79.9 | 4.20 p.m...... 54 20} 99.3} 34.0] 25.5 
12.0} 14.0 85.7 | 10.50 a. m_...- b72 24] 99.1] 41.0] 31.5 
1204 1358S] 2287204 8:80; et 65 22} 99.5) .33.5| 27.5 
11.6 | 14.0 89.5 | 4.45p.m.....- 62 20} 98.9] 43.0] 38.5 
11.5 | 18.1 87,8 | 4qpoctie oss oe b (84) 20 | (100.1)} 33.5] 29.5 
11804) 1307 80.3 | 7.30a.m.....- 60 18} 98.5} 39.0] 35.5 
11.1] 14.6 76.0 | 10.30 a. m...>. 64 16] 99.3] 47.0] 44.0] 
10.7 | 13.9 CT FOU ES srann eet 64 16} 99.3} 28.5} 24.5 
12.5] 13.8 90.6 | 10.40 a.m..... 67 18} 99.6] -31.5| 25.0 
12.3 | 14.2 86.6 | 1.45p.m...... b72 23) 99.5] 33.5] 29.5 
11.3] 14.0 80.7 | 3.55p.m...... 62 20/ 99.2) 35.0} 436.0. 
1253y) 14e7 887 a1 Om nearer 64 15) 99.4] 44.5) 387.5 
12.8 | 13.8 92a pepe Serene b72 24/ 99.7] 38.0] 37.0 
10.9 | 13.7 MERON Baee leit sobe 58 18} 99.0| 28.0] 24.0 
10:74 1895 BO Nn IPE tee (0), |e letl ee Beara. 5% tes 
164 PLAS Biet) )8,25.p. a ae 66 20) 99.5) 42.5] 39.5 
12.2| 13.4 GTO eS See eee Osha 37.0] 33.5 
12:3) 18.608 90:4). 10.4b'a. me... 78 22| 99.8] 37.5] 238.0 / 
11.2! 13.8 S122 OO aa see 78 20! 98.8! 38.0! 26.0] 
a Left-handed. e 


bNot in fully normal condition; for additional details see table on p. 276 et oe 
¢ Right-handed. 
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TaBLE 3. Hace measurements; pulse, respiration, temperature ; 
Jorce—Continued 
(c) PIMA BOYS—Continued 


Record no. — 
ton-na- 
sion). 
cm. 
206. =< See 12.6 
2072 Soon sees 11.6 
208. pe e..s 11.9 
200-5 eee 11.85 
PA ers 28 hee (11.4) 
Sil. casas 11.4 
D1 De eee 12.5 
PAS Foes nese 12.8 
214. eee nie 1253; 
215u Jo-ee see 12.4 
P16. eee 12.0 
PAY ES eo Bethe 11.5 
218... saa’ 12:.61[ 
AG: ace 12.2 
2 DAO). ecaettaarss| 12.2 


‘Face. 


Diam- 
eter bi- 
Zygo- 
matic 
max. 


cm. 
13.7 
13.5- 
14.0 
14.3 
(14.8) 
14.0 
14.6 
13.8 
14.4 
14.0 
13.5 
13.7 
14.3 
14.6 
13.8 


Physiological data. 


Time of day. 


Pulse 
(sit- 
ting). 


Tem- Force. 

Respi-| pera- |—— 

ration | ture Pressure. 

(sit- (sub Trac- 

ting). | lin- | Right | Left | tion. 

gua). | hand. | hand. 
e108 kg. kg. kg. 

22 99.6 40.0 33.5 27.0 
20 99.0 39.5 35.0 27.0 
22 99.6 35.0 32.5 19.0 
16 99.3 38.0 36.0 26.0 
15 99.1 42.5 38.0 14.0 
20 99.4 30.0 28.0 20.0 
18 98.9 39.0 31.5 21.0 

PA ae ae 42.0 34.0 27.0 
20 99.8 44.5 36.5 29.0 
17 99.5 42.0 41.0 25.0 
18 99.8 43.5 37.0 25.0 
20 99.4 39.0 35.0 16.0 
18 99.7 45.0 41.0 24.0 
18 99.3 45.5 38.0 24.5 
19 99.3 47.0 40.0 25.0 


PAB eae ees 9.7 


12.4 


78,2 


a (114) 
84 

102 

a (110) 
a 86 
78 


84 
@ (96) 
76 


72 


aNot in fully normal condition; for additional details see table on p. 276 et seq. (for boys) and on 
p. 279 et seq. (for girls). 


b Right-handed. 
c Left-handed. 


- 
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II. Inpran CHILDREN OF APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


TABLE 3. Hace measurements, pulse, respiration, temperature; 


Jorce—Continued 


(d) PIMA GIRLS—Continued 


Face Physiological data. 
4 Diane _ | Tem- | Force. 
Record no. oe et Div! Facial Timer cue oe tue Pressure. 
ton-na- ee index. | spa nl CERI ting). (sit- (sub Trac- 
sion). | “max ting). | lin- | Right | Left | tion. 
gua). | hand. hand. 
cm. cm. oR. kg. kg. kg. 

BUG Fe oseetes 10.0 12.0 | 88:8 | 11/25. ma. a (90) (27)| (100.3) 6.5 4.5 1.5 
yd fae eee 10.3 12.4] 83.1 11, 05;asame ss: 84 24 99.8 5.0 4.0 5 
OL ee eee 9.681222). 78 Peano arriee eee eee 80 20] 99.8 7.0 6.0 5 
74+ Sera 9.8 D7 | 8828> |All aetesmeee a76 24) 100.1 f 6.5 6.5 -5 
DOO See en cece 10.5 12.6)|' 83.3= | 2.30 p. ms. 3. a 82 23 99.6 9.0 8.5 5 
24) Be eer 10.2 12.2)| 88.6 | 10,05‘a.m -._.- 78 24; 100.2 12.5 11.5 1.0 
PE SSR EASE HER Shee | etree Litem sae 78 23 99.8 
pas ieee 9.5 TR) FFs 10,25 a.m-.... 286 22] 100.3 
VAS Eee ye 9.7 12.3 PSS= OTS By Miso oe 72 21 99.5 
LOO ema ee 9.8 12:2 | 80.3 | 7.40a.m-.....- 85 25 99.6 
LOG Sasa: Meee 9.9 1189) 83.9 |) 1O;sbaome. 2 78 21 99.7 
PL oo EAP) 10.0 12.1} 82.6 | 10.30 a.m. 72 18 99.1 
PAS le SRE 10.0 12.8] 78.1 3,40 P.M 22.52 72 23 99.6 
ZOOM ee eeee 10.5 12.2] 86.1 10/25 anise 78 21 100.2 
DOO eee Ss Os 9.1 1224) 7324) || 20.15:a. me. 78 20 99.5 
DERE ae. he sal ciaclos sles ee eeeleeeeReee 3.00/51 eae 84 Ba esta ate 
PLLA a ee 10.2 12,,0'| 85.0) 49.25 e2 mets ee 70 27 99.7 
Misa tse steae 10.1 12049) (S1260)2. 30 pe ieseee 84 18 99.9 
BOA. Fos ede: 10.1 DDT 7 O20) MOYO hae rates ee 76 20 99.6 
265 Sees ance 10.0 1256 279549 W251 5 spear a 80 16 | 100.0 
740 Sect oe 4 beer ee Baer Semese-.c 150 la. ianieesee @ (96) (25)| (100.1) 
Zions oct.) Se 10.3 12.1] 85.1 10.502. Ms. 2.2 @ (86) 20 99.7 
DOSS ciao eG Ciesols exci dliteree ence eee Se HO SUSiaienmalees oe 80 23. |v. 22 20 |oa ome See ee eee 
2695 Sac stece 10.9 12.0 (90-8 10,15/a. m..... @ (108) (28)| (100.5) (7.0) (3.0) (.5) 


10.6 | 


12.6 


84.1 


72 


26 


99.8 


14.5 


«Not in fully normal condition; for additional details see table on p. 279 et seq. 


i 
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ll. Inpian CHILDREN OF APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


TaBLE 8. Face measurements; pulse, respiration, temperature; 
Jorce—Continued 


(d) PIMA GIRLS—Continued 


Face Physiological data. 
. Tem- Force. 
eee end eter bi Facial | 1p; td ee Potion oR Pressure. | 
ton-na-| SYST" | index.)) me oF Cay: ine) _| Gsit- | (sub |— Trac- 
sion). | max ting). | lin- | Right | Left | tion. 
gua.) | hand. | hand. 
cm. em. ‘ on kg. kg. kg. 

201). seeps 10.3 11.8 $7.3" |9:05'a. m...... 70 22 99. 5 13.0 10.0 4.5 
292.- Safa ede 10.0 12.3 81.3 | 8.30 a.m...... 78 20 99.4 15.5 13.0 3.5 
OBE spelewraeint = 10.2 12.3 82.9 | 810a.m.....- a (82) (22)| (100. 1) 14.5 12.0 2.0 
204. 2 oe eeaet 9.8 12.1 81.0 | 8.20a.m...... 78 18 99. 4 15.0 12.0 3.0 
290. se eeedese 10.3 12.0 85.8 | 9.45-@. m...... a (90) 20 | (100. 1) (9.0) (0) peer eee 
2962.22 eo 10.1 12.1 88.5 | 9.35.a.m...... a (92) 20 | (100. 1) 12.5 10.5 1.0 
297. ees 10.6 13.6 Wide. |) 1155-8. Wises =. 72 23 99. 4 14.0 10.5 2.0 
298.5. 525i. 9.9 12.7 Miag \-4.le Ds 4... a (78) (36)| (100. 0) 13.5 12.5 1.0 
299. oases 10.7 12.0 89.2 | 3.10 p. m.-.... 72 24 99.8 16.0 14.0 7.5 
300. sseicaee 10.2 12.5 8156) | 11230'a.,.mic. .. . 72 18 99.6 20.0 16.5 9.5 
SOL Sask widen 11.0 12.7 86.6 | 11.40 a.m..... 74 20 99.6 15.0 14.0 5.0 
S02. Seeeer 10.6 12.7 bata || Matliji dase Aonee _72 24 99.9 16.0 13.5 4.5 
308. 22¢ -cie8 10.1 13.2 76.6 | 10.50 a. m.-... 78 19 99.0 12.5 10.0 2.0 
$04. ee 10.3 13.0 79.2 | 11.45a,m..... 68 16 99.6 15.0 13.5 2.0 
305: -aseen-= 11.6 1353 Sine dal [LAs 0 Be eee 72 16 99.5 17.5 16.5 10.0 
306-- Se etee 10.6) 12.6] 84.1] 9.55a.m...... a (100) (26)} (100.5)} (12.5)} (8.0); (4.5) 
S072 yal 10.3 13.0 2Oxe || LIAS a. 2M cayee 66 23 99.3 14.0 12.5 2.0 
Bose ooo. | Seeded SECC See 1110). mio 5.2 62 18 OOO | Cemeree sa. e .,satelli ates ersten 
S00 emaenicct 10.4 12.6 82.6 | 8.45 a.m...-.. 76 24 99. 7 16.5 15.5 5.5 
31022 cores =s = 10.9 43/4 83.2 | 10.25 a.m..-... 70 28 99. 2 16.5 14.5 5.0 
ee oe 10.6 13.2 SOS || 20-0 comes 84 21 99. 5 19.5 14.0 5.0 
Ole e eee st 10. 4 12.7 81.9 | 9.05 a. m..-... a (88) 23 99. 4 14.0 10. 5 2.0 
SiS soso eck =< 10.4 13.0 S050) O.15ias Mo. 74 22 99.9 14.5 12.5 3.5 
Bld a coestedcct 10.6 13.1 80.9 | 8.35a.m.....- a (90) 24 99.5 17.5 15.0 5.5 
315. ees.’ 10.6 12.6 84.1 | 4.40 p.m...... 78 22 | 100.4 17.5 15.0 7.5 
S16 ose es: HORGn 12.00 “$2.2 | 4p. m.--....- a (90) (16)| (100.0)} 18.0} 16.5 3.0 
SUT aca ce MON: el 256ue 87.8 | 4.10;pim...... @ (102) (22)} (100.0); 18.5] 18.0 5.5 
S18. ees. 10.5 13.1 8051) |) 410M. mies << 75 18 99.7 19.0 15.0 7.0 
SIS eee ots 11.5 13.3 86.6 | 3.15 p.m...--- 72 24 100.0 (17.5)| — \) (6) 
320: sense 13 12.4 OI. | 8:55:80. eao- : 72 24 99. 5 18.5 15.5 4.5 
AP3 83 a c6| Se aeOsee See ee UHI): iaigas eee a74 (GID) eat shea eae ee) eee ace emer a 
S22 Ss ceerre aie 10.2 12.9 79-1.-1, 10:10) a. TM... - 72 16 99.2 22.5 20.5 12.0 
YS 30s eee 12) vee saves a (84) 18 OO SM ae cee alsa ele mae acesae 
B24 ae 11.2 12.9 86.8 | 9.10 a. m...... a72 19 99.8 19.5 13.0 3.5 
20S cee ss 10.7 12.9 82.9 | 9.25a@.m...... a (86) 22 99.3 15.0 13.5 2.0 
BVA eee ae 10.6 13.6 77.9 | 4.380). mM... ..-.- 78 22 99.9 14.0 12.0 2.5 
BOE 8 See 11.0 12.2 90.2 | 9.35. m.....- 72 18 99.6 16.5 | ¢ 14.5 8.5 
S28 chee eee se 10.3 13.2 78.0 | 10.40 a.m..... 78 18 99.5 18.0 20.0 5.0 
S29 Fsaere ae = - 10.8 14.0 iis ||) Lt. 40 ta AS oe a 66 22 99.4 22.0 18.5 8.0 
O00. capera.s = 10.6 18.5 78.6 | 10.35 a. m..... 76 22 99.9 20.0 17.5 5.0 
S38 hemes 10.5 13.3 TSR.) LreOn pS IMS ccs 72 18 99.8 13.0 12.5 2.0 
S82 See. =< 11.0 12.9 85.8 | 4.40p.m...... a72 25 99.7 18.5 17.5 11.0 
B33. sane ea= os 10.4 13.2 7808) L110). ame 60 21 99.5 12.0 10.0 2.0 
S84e-feaee soe 11.3 13.0 86.9 | 3.30 p. m.....- 68 20! 100.1 20.0 18.0 12.0 


aNot in fully normal condition; for additional details see table on p. 279 et seq. 
» Sore finger. 
¢ Left-handed. 
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Il. Inpran CHILDREN oF APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


TaBLE 3. Face measurements; pulse, respiration, temperature; 
force—Continued 4 


(d) PIMA GIRLS—Continued 


Face. Physiological data. 
; Diam- _ | Tem- Force. . 
Record no. cos aes bi-! Pacial Ti td Pulse ia ie Pressure. | 
ton-na- eae indexs]||s +p sommeee eee (sit- | (sub Trac- 
BCA || ae ting). | lin- | Right | Left | tion 
gua). | hand. | hand. 
oF: kg. kg. kg. 
2.20 Prierse as 67 20 99.1 20.5 19.5 14.5 
9.55 @ M.....- a78 19 | (100.5) 15.0 10.0 6.5 
L200 poise ae 66 18 99.7 20.5 15.0 4.5. 
125 p. Ie eesee 78 22 99.3 21.5 19.5 12.5 
11.45 a.m... 72 21 99.4 |....-2.5-5| aren eee 
Celiiciga rie Soa 72 20 98.9 20.5 18.0 14.5 
0:20) Berle ase Me 18 99.6 16.5 14.5 10.5 
9.30'@. M...2-- 72 18 99.9 21.0 18.0 12.5 
11.40'a, m2... a (80) (22) (99-9). ee se eee 2d 
4.50 p.m...... 72 21 | 99.6 |. ~“23v5nl anaes 9.5 
1.40 pt meee a (90) 22} 99.6] 18.0] 18.5 XO) 
11.30 a. m...-. 76 iy 09.7 |. 5. Sel Sateen teres ay 
145. eee a (84) 18 99.2 18.0 17.5 12.0 
L745 /p) 1 eee 72 17 99.6 22.5 20.0 14.0. 
1055p: Meceeer 78 24 99.2 18.5 15.5 13.0 
2D. a. . eae 68 19 99.7 | 518.5 17.5 5.5- 
2.30 p. m..222-- 84 14 99.2 16.5 17.0 6.0 
4°30\po mesos a(90) (24)} (100.1)| 19.5 17.5 10.0 
115 pomseeee 
10,55). ee eee 
3: 20)D. ih eee 
9.45) a5 Mee sec 
9 gamMcase eee 
1°35 pata eee 
8 Baie ooSetes 
So poms seeae 
10.30 a. m..... 
8:30'a. m3. <.- 
1125: oa 
C20 nT. ees 
9.45 a. M..35.- 
120'as; mee 
8.40 a.m.....-. 
AP Mee Serta 
1.05 p.m.....- 
8:20"8). Mi asec 
210 pam—oesss 
9.25 aml ea see 
9:40 'a.smlss ec 
LO Sop #0 eee 
(0S: ee 0 a f 
TBD: 2). 1s es a (86) 18 99.4 26.0 22.5 
Ol Das Sota 11.8 14.3 8226 | 8:10am ss oe 72 17 98.9 27.5 26.5 


@Not in fully normal condition; for additional details see table on p. 279 et seq. 


+ Right-handed. 


a 
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Il. Inpran CHILDREN oF APPROXIMATED AGEs—Continued 


+ TaBLeE 3. Face measurements; pulse, respiration, temperature; 
force—Continued 


(d) PIMA GIRLS—Continued 


Face. Physiological data. 
, Diam- _ | Tem- Force. 
BecoEd no. eats ore bi- Facial Ti f Pulse aa eee Pressure. 
ton-na-| 7980" | index. | ~'™°° any. Le (Sita | (sue race 
sion). | max | ting). |. lin- | Right] Left | tion. 
4 gua). | hand. | hand. 
cm. oF: kg. kg. kg. 
13.8 OL. 9))) 4-50). de. - 2. a72 20} 100.1 20.0 17.5 12.0 
13.8 80.4 | 7.40 a.m....-. 66 23 99.7 (d) (20.5) (b) 
13.9 82.0 | 7.30 a. mM...-.- 58 24 98.9 28.0 25.5 20.0 
Lae Shy a Se see 10.40a.m.....| - 64 20 SC St |e te Se ee ee es 
14.0 62.9 | 11.30'a. m_.... a72 22 99.6 26.0 23.5 16.0 
13.5 84.4 | 9.40 a.m...... 7 19 99.1 33.0 29.5 20.5 
Mocs io) 'Facee =e 3 116 am 25 60 18 QOS dl eereteaine lea aeinn claw sith ca< 
13.4 86.6 | 4:20 p. m...... @ (86) (20)} (100.5) 27.5 21.0 12.0 
13.6] 985.3 | 2.15p.m...... a (84) (24)| 99.5] 28.5] 26.0 15.0 
14.3 78:8 | 8.50 a. m.....- 66 22 98.8 31.5 29.0 18.0 
oe oaet| RSSes ae 10.50 a. m..... 62 17 0 Dy ees aise aise leila sig cistaia 


@Not in fully normal condition; for additional details see table on p. 279 et seq. 
6 Right hand sore. 


TABLE 4 (Male).* Teeth; condition of subject? 


(a) APACHE BOYS 


Rec- Teeth.c 
ord Position. Condition of subject. @ 
no. First. Second. 
|porprer--trett | Ake | 
455 eg 5 i (+) 
2 . : oc i 2 bismad Pad 
Hrottecal, A ihe oc! le 
O80 All 20. ol Es 3G selheha-y ee ae (+) 
[ie All 20, Be ee ee es (+) 
(GO |. 2 All 20. ete! (+) 
Ug) |_ 22 All 20. 3 ale al (+) 
Right. . All 20. . Salle 
2 Upper. [te All 20 : t3|. ray 
a ety ALL 20 z dtgUB 
Left... All 20 é | 8]. 
Right... 1|2|...| 4 EP Sele 
ie Upper oe 1|\2 a 4|5\.. eH, dee. a 
ea “as 1|2/3/]4 a bess a ale [ech eal aa 
Botb eenetaeo Sel 4b os toeesse me Ieee: 


a The continuation of Table 4 (Male) will be found on p. 322 et seq. 

b See also table on p. 283 et seq. \ 5 a 

cPxplanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateralincisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9,second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
, ad Symbol (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table3 (physiological 

ata). 
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Il. Inpran CHILDREN oF APPROXIMATED AGEs—Continued 


TABLE 4 (Male). Teeth; condition of subject —Continued Z 


Seas “3 
(a) APACHE BOYS—Continued i 
Recs Teeth.d = 
ord Position. Condition of subject. c 2 
no First. Second. Si 
fe 7 
Right..)1]2]3/ 4/5]. A eae sell Sileeell j 
Upper a @ 
Left-.2:/ 12) sna) Bde Meo _ 
2 | Not full ft. 
2 ies [Bight Non Sia ; | 3 eee 4 
OE al Lett: <1 banca ans : Beri mee: 3 
Right. All 20, a 5, ea 
Upper..{ : 
463 Left... All 20, “-*]--/""*1---1->-/) Tongue coated. 
es eee All 20, Dt et ey ee ale F 
Core hett.A2 All 20,  calsselteel gale : 
nae Poe D eaalates 2G see oe ‘ ¥ 
464 ete 21 8 ae : 2ec|| ---|}Tongue slightly coated. | 
Lower | Right. 3/4] 5 : Suet a 
lca y meee el ee ICH g Py emcee elie! eis , 
a s 
(Right. |S 22123" yale eel see eee Veg aleee | 
dee UDDehsot Fares | deavka aig A -adleoalaeiice dhe alia ae ; 
Lower sights [--<)-21 344) 8] ils). lesece| steed om (+) 4 
YT attendee oy hae | ale ties eae ee % 
(Right. DS CAG: | seal eee s|eSalbesleae —— 
a DORE atts. 218. s Lee Daal lel 
Rightee lee (P24) Suleaull6 Aa ee 1 Meal (+) q 
Lower 
Lette eee o estes Laas 22/6 8a Sele 
Rights} ty 294So4|) bbe eee Bly |e ee 5 
ye UPPSE ==) gett co aul 18° \4) 8 Leela = 
Lower {pisbbedac-[-.) 34 415] 2] 2a: Megas (+) : 
72 |hett: = 21 place ec Se atid al eaale elf e| hie 7) 
Right..| 1 Sea B Poe cee eee mee 
Upper... 3 
468 Left. -|2) 3) 4) 52 )--.)...)--[...) 8 |. --|/Not quite well, a 
pos te ee ee wee ella Melon hoo ley fs le ; 
ibeft- Setewe|h 24S IAS Bia eal eae ea ae 
Right (T2138 °ANh, 5) | ealeas|ces| ae) aee (eS tee eee \ 
ie Upper--|iee 913405 [2 lees eee a 
oe Le Pelle ele i Wiad) pris leemey lence el) elise [ta 
Rel Deltas sien 2) 2c Ua kb fete sees |e eee ee 
Righte.t essai 3 i451 05 | ilalees le-aa eel eee fen 
ye Upper..[ Bee wie Bip ee ee Fe ge eh) | 3 
nae a Biles Me lie alletsgd bale yp oe eel iewe ity lle ee 
silikett..-2).2o) 2 Sura ss emieoue PS eeelae 
Right. 21087) 4 NB, [Toole eal lal eaten 
Upper..| 
471 ee [oo] 3] 4) SEL |---|) 8 ff. Not quite well. 
Lower {riebte:|-<ae|i8) 48 ye 2)eee ales Simaaleas 
® Letts. .-|. 2.1), 21°35) e5i | dpe el ees el 3 
RSI G oes SaaS) LL 2) ee eae eg 
es Upper.-{tt Atel Sy cachoeh 18" |< A One een eae ; (+) = 
Tower, jright= -}--|--5| 34) 0/8 ha hso eee) eee epi egl 
“Nites lo Pee ce mluig Fok Wel estis le ley oot 


a See also table on p. 283 et seq. 

> Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), thirdmolar. — 
A 4 ee (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological _ 

ata). ‘ 


\ 
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II. Inpran CuitpREN or APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


TABLE 4 (Male). Teeth; condition of subject “~—Continued 


(a) APACHE BOYS—Continued 


Rec- Teeth. n 
ord Position. Condition of subject. ¢ 
no. First. Second. 
Upper, [Right 2/3/ 4/5. Wee? le 
sea. Liett 2/3) 4/5]... | 8 |. (+) 
473 Right |3{4/5]1] 2 AeA alt 
Lower. -) Left. 13|4/5/1]2 all Gale 
; Right... 2/3/14] 54711. PSHE 
peel Lett.-..|-.-|2}.3| 4] 8) 1)...). ess | (+) 
474 Right. Bese au Se Medel i BlESie 
Lower--)Left... 5/2 a2 (EAC Pee ne 
4 Upper. [Right : : ; : ane lect She 
475 Ri ae a E aa; a al ges es Tongue slightly coated. 
Lower. .| ig] ou ee wed 2 he Sail 4 
Left... Sool Seles (ally | peel el eee SI 
Upper..[ Right. A \eea TPQ SHEN 7 ASHE 
he Left... Bel Uy 2ale3) Wr le aes (+4) 
Wax Right. c Sad 2 Sule Gale Cte Sale 
: Left... aoe BU Slee SunGn eee Sole 
477 igi ne rieemcn tee a eae (+) 
ice ight. shoe] 450 LD | 2 leone 
Left... SUAS) atte (Oe fall Ete 2 eRe te 
i y) 
|fPPP tte. Welatstatetata) 
478 pre 2 Ba all (4) 
Right... AS) Peto 20) Sa wees Bel 
Lower. . 
ettec-+ 4/5}1|2] 3). {Perle 
Ml lals|alols\ lat 
479 A a Rl aa ea (+) 
Right... Ee Sae AUB del Qh lsccpteul cal Sul 
Lower. . 
Left... BRS seal brg ed Isl si@s loa al 
Right... j3/ 4/5 91/2]. dBi ls 
U PS. 
eo me oes BE sel a3 4a But 2h asus (+) 
Right..|... 13/4/5711] 2 Sule 
Lower... 
Wattiece|: << MeSH Wee Wit Me2aleeeteetae hs: lees | 
Right..|... EDN SSG MNT Sieg! |e 
U Pe 
is oe ea. eek: 2 1/2|3\6|7\s/o9l. ae 
Right..|... ate Dele Qoi Sule Gu ley aie Sale 
Lower.. 
Nett... =.|-. eicsao Wl eau 6 kes Silk 
Deer: Right..|... Bo e4ay Bit 2 .| 8. 
pat Left. ese eeeae BESS als (4) 
Lower, )Right-- 5 Se 7G a a a 9 181k 
eat aaa e PL) 2 AV EHIE 
Right. Aes 4 Buide eae AEE Si le 
U ee 
Eye eb j3i4|sfala2l. jal. Es 
Lower, Jright- BS he4ll) Bie death 2 SRS" 
~~ |Left. Bleue A nlc: Wid Weeds Parsi: 
Right j13|}4]591 bolee al E 
PA UpPer-fett ess Bb | Blosbes.) Clee O12]. 
Pi : Right Nice hel ral Ree one g |. j Not quite well. 
 «thett....|... ea ia lo Like odcd.cdl Oh. 


data). 
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Il. Inp1an CHILDREN OF APPROXIMATED AGEsS—Continued 


TABLE 4 (Male). Teeth; condition of subject —Continued 


(a) APACHE BOYS—Continued 


Ree- Teeth.b 
are | Position. oe aca Condition of subject. ¢ 
—| Ht 
Upper... Right.-|.--,2/8}-4) 5 ]2) 4) 8 ff. 
ws | Left... 2h 3 4e, aS Pace ec leaale oi 
\ Fawap 2) Rights -|-colcehe 4 anata AY cingilecelte (+) 
Letts.c.|cf... 43a 5 | ee, all wcll 
oper: {Right .2)..cle-c)-O 4b] 24 lealen ese ragerses 
we | Lieto. ls, |e ebatl asl eeh an atl see aie IN pee 
Lower.) Rights <|. ec) S'la SP dilr2faes| ale -aleAale y: 
Tiett zac} ]-Sie Ng | ao he i eee eee 
Upeerms Rights see Bees al Bu laseisoele ; = 
ee | ite |...) 5] 1/2...) 6)...) 8]... 6 
Lower. | thitcale aise si Sule’ aid: pall eoate al Sele , . 
Lotte. he. Sateal Sew Weeleec hel ceed ean 
Upper..,ight. | --. Bal dal 6: Tol Daler cede ce Soles ee, 
«| i aera gil iho. Weal oahs lucie Pesta ne 
Lowér..| ght... Bev aeg oe eee en eon 
Lefts) calcd Bee deh amas minarets 
Uppor..{ Right. N30 oe) a Gx) oc lselae 
we | Left hoe ASN AY 2 ai galcccte@a le aloes ree 
owen Right. - . rT (ai Dalek ae Poet lec | Redalleaeces b 
Lattices POR Ege uc yee oe 
apeenehi diadls ed 21-3 ee wisi hee 
wo | bet Be a fee ar alee let Ue a 
Fowap a {Rightc|:.|.calesdlh tS Uh 24 Sale ese pas eg 
Left. Nerd ROE hee 4) eee 
Upper. Bieht. c- 5 Poh sil gehen ; 
oA | TAtt, oe 454 4,|:2°)3: renee weneeniene aS 
Sowor:, {Rstit..19..[aah cult ales Aap me airy vale espa 
Lett... deodbglt ea Fare ele eerie 
Upper’. [Rights |-.:|---) 82.48 [1 F212 Olea Pataca 
de | Eotten:|-ot24 Bi) iB | Lol Sto. h Grlecaeetn ee : 
; Lower RGM aos 5J1/2/3| 61...) 8 |... ao 
att tale Meee NBD |e Sil eee late eales 
Upper.{ RHE f+ Bf 1h 2-3) Stlstes dee = 
om oye eae ae ead 2g hele cipe erie ; 
ees Avena 2lUe Walaa ose le ote coe. (+) 
attest Abaco al el Seale eee 
‘Upper..{Right.-|---|--.---| 4] 5} 1] 2 ANS Nie tege 
tot Bett £2.\2 occ} Sul 40] yh ca 2al Dac lE sea eels 
ee: ce alae 4 We iN del 2ulbSelesclosdt Sale eee (+) 
Lettre SU ee ey yes cect 
Upper. Rie oat tale atale 1 alae os eae ee 
Ae Left Atel 3 [4 bog [ia tee Hea ail elle ae 
en heel 33-408: [te eens a eee (+) 
Left... 34 ails [soliaee Neale cone eeames 
Upper [REE AGhr Lee coe le 
we | Lett:< | che 4 9} at-e | aelee lee deans Neen 
a Bigs Secela-\ 6 A 21a helen alee +) 
ges Ste Deki et! ab [ia eo Unt veg teat alata iss 


a See also table on p. 283 et seq. ; ; 

’ Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
: A ies (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 

ata). ; 


ae. Te eee e 
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Il. InpIAN CHILDREN OF APPROXIMATED AGEs—Continued 


TABLE 4 (Male). Teeth; condition of subject ~—Continued 


(a) APACHE BOYS—Continued 


Ree Teeth.6 
ord Position. Condition of subject. ¢ 
no. First. Second. 
Upper. | Right Sue D IN Ug 2a Sel Gilead |S ls 
w| Left.. Suigeetes Weal co: alse 
Lower..| Bish So Aa Sag lil 2h] oe} ace| 2] Bil (+) 
Left... Sua ie Qa cts ae Sle 
Upper..., Right 1/2/3/6/7) 8]. 
498 ‘ ae a : : Z : ps ? ; aga Tongue slightly coated, 
é Pe. 41/2136) 7| 8: 
Upper. [Right 3| 4/571] 2 Sone Se eeilic gee 
on Left. 3 BP Poulet. 6:\- at Shite (4) 
Lower. [Right SAer| 2134), 6 |...) Sie 
Left... oe SUGalatueoel 
Dpper...,[RiEht-- BE LQ SoH Gael Sales 
xo | eft... Gi) Wah Ge REY IGh ee Jotcyae (+4) 
Lower..,Right-- Bip Lae oaleSteOuese eeme 
: Left... Bi MACOS Myla. Veshl ak 
Upper. [Right 1 2/3/6/7/81-. 
Left... ae Da Suen val Bilese\e = : 
501 = Right 1 2/3/6l...)slal... Not quite well. 
age Aigo Nes heute se | 
Upper..[ Right ihe? GUT NESE Se 
w| Left. et falencaal ee ts alley eo ts ar) 
Lower. [Right Peet hf (pil fee ATG) eed t=O pop eae 
Left... Ec alee dhlge Qi fes sh Olle. baB locals 
Upper... Right AAA SED VS Noel e eRe COLL. 
as | Left... HLS ts) 2S [seep 97. (+) 
Lower...(Richt | 4/541) 2/3). lS |e 
Mefttes las lecknet 4.5 Pt | 2:38, Sse 
Dpper...[ Right ale aed pela A 
an Heft. . EWeSelea lp Bip Aafia -[68:|2 (+4) 
: Bower. (Riek |3)4/5[01/) 2]. | 8 |. 
Left... Bese 4 ib: ( Ll Deh Bless 
Upper...| Rie | 314) 571) 2). SUSE 
as| Left... Sis leAlew: Wie, Sale AGS le (+) 
Lower. .[hieht Be Soy) dee | teil: ERSe le 
Left. RS | 4 he Ptah te EIESE le 
Upper..{ Right pre. '4[5]1 2 sue 8. 
ae | (Left. . -|---|4] 571 2/3]. | 8 (+) 
Lower. .[EH- 511 2/316 Sees 
Lett. Bil dekh eth Ou tse Site 
Upper..{ Ren" sea ROME al GileTa ase le 
an | Left.. a 1 2}...)6/ 8) 8 |...). +) 
: Lower..{ Rien BS fee. fe 22 Salalah le oul 
Left.. BE Bile Pu So Ola 18s ete 
Right uae ibe Be lie Delle cele Obie ate Se |= 
Bt ie 3/4] 5]1) 21. Bilaie. a 
Lower..[ Oh Sete 4 |) Sah Let! Dh |e BIESD Ie 
Mefticn ates seals. Bub Dele We 2 ue Salle he 


a See also table on p. 283 et seq. ; p ‘ 

6 Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
ae = (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 

a). : 


~~ 
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Il. InpIAN CHILDREN OF APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


TaBe 4 (Male). Teeth; condition of subject ~—Continued 


(a) APACHE BOYS—Ccntinued 


Reec- Teeth. ; 
ord Position. ; Condition ofsubject. ¢ 
no. First. Second. 
Upper. | ght sols elBal Salk aon Lee alee Gal wetesalteae | oer 
| Left.. , EWS aN baile) Pyles) ey Bee iS. a 
Lower. | ent : Ae A a eee Sel G leet yee |e 
Left... Mal Bl Gules sieSaleealee 
Upper. [Hen . D2 SalcO Rl TelS lp Oaleme 
an Deftcss lane |---}1|2]3) 6} 7) 8] 9 |...|lgome cough. 
Tower. gt . o-fee-] BEL] 23 | Biea.1 8) 9 eee 
Left. eects! 8: | 18" 2a) Sa Cacao MeO Meee 
Right a epee eiailoeel een (eyes eerie eal) EF eck 
a forper. tet ANS Mahe ae? Lu Baad i 
fee Be {Right.. Ba Alen Galea -|---] 8 '|---|--- 
“|Left.... Beate wllisy (ira Mea fe ear 2 se feSe ie 
Upper een Be a ee ee fer erie se 
Ao Wofteeeleeaaans ap a | yal Mare 43 ieee iss 
moe Right). 2 |ss-\esalv4ajeotw Cea Fs eee tcha| ee eee 
ett =e |e eee eae Bal Ree os earns aye ee 
Right .<\-0 2) 203i nese n =I Keke || este eels 
ee Opp ete ls gig... leal'2 Paleo] a eaeedher tist esas Ba 
ete (Rights |) |. afes- 45) dap 2a Suleeel aes Ome teers 
Teeth ccs eee ee] Sean ee ates eae 
DUA a erie Serene, te a sick ---|--.|---|---|.--| Allexcept last molars, (+) 
Rights closelasliSul 4aonl 1 12h [eae ee eee Salle sees . 
ee cee pee PPR RUA EWES Ccltes cee s. es 
cate Right asec 4/51/21. Aas healer 
Wuettoeea ieee 3/4/5]1/ 2]. BS SSG esis 
Upper... Rien" ea cele cca e2apeaa TCR 7a Smee peers 
re Letts. |Sock sa} sc aloe Lee Peale a ES tnOn| eval RS eemeee * 
ei oe Rights (ie sc|seehe oun le oleee aga Sen 22 
Letts. <|ee)c- ES eA Wb A Dileeeleoelese RSM cess 
B75 escee eae eas aoe ce ..-|.--|---|---|...] Allexcept last molars, (+) \ 
BI Sale seats jetrrae ee ar alee aoe: ...|---|---J Allexcept last moiars. (+) 
Right..|...|..- HeceM LQ S4/"6h| bra tasaeee eee 
z Upper strate. |. clcdic eid acl aah 8 en apian oles ae 
aes Right. cls ccl Smal eeulseabone tLe 2ey ani Gul valeSel On eats ; 
Weiter sclecalte dese lone eee CLR 2 I aulOnlirall eom con | pee 
Oper (Righb=.)so- |e .-| 814i) Si Lene eels alae e|poul mee lese 
16 Left....|. Silo DW OMe A) ee eS eee a 
eee Right: <|-|e.c|ea 4 bi | peta s eee pou) seeteee 
Reficoo|- lbeeli4i) BEE Dh Qiy Sere eels easel eel 
epee Right..|...]...|..-| 4] 5941 | 2 }.-.)2-2}2-2//8)/--2/.2 
FAS Leftiseclclatebe cle MSN Lal szelaeetee el eset ate +) 
Lower. [rebel Eee etsy Weal |e ae ee, See) Cod ca 
Lefts. cclece oo iSo4ae 5s) Lala S Meals ese Sp eee 
Right 2)22|-<2103: 265: PUG a eee Onl ee Sa eee eee 
= upper-left lol B14) BET Po) sch cal iSleedece a 
oe fRight..)...|...|...|.-.| 5]1] 2/3 | 6...) 8]. 2 
Metts... cisec)ecr pice ebsss buble BIL lees, Silse 


a See also table on p. 283 et seq. 

b Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
. e Symbol (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 

ata). : : 


Dis aes 
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Il. InpiAn CHILDREN oF APPROXIMATED AGEs—Continued 


‘ TABLE 4 (Male). Teeth; condition of subject*—Continued 


’ 


(a) APACHE BOYS—Continued 


Rec- ' Teeth.b 
ord Position. Condition of subject. ¢ 
no. First. Second. 
Bite oa aye iuie | bol sl... 
‘e Upper..{ ght Se ee Se a Arges 
om fee. eet ae EL | a kok ks.| al. Sot 
mllivett eeole lec | ASE WW 2n(o Meteo. 
pal) ee |---|---|-..|...] All except last molars. (+) 
Richt sve eee ses le) 2 Sie) 7 |) Silke. 
iors 
aS, cippe ee 2 GAS bideh Selec sl -cciss. Bt. ° <1. 
25d ug ee WS hake Pek 18, (+) 
Meliretiee selene mee Suse 2 eS l6ule Sl le 
Righten|-|-..13| 4) 5041.2 |- ASA a 
U Pe 
ls ots oes Seas 2 \-—21...|..1'8 ..| 
1) aaa a Beeesulradle Sib de. ie le.) Slee Co) 
miliveti ees) 4 | Sch 1) 2 [ste sck 2) 8 |. 
BOM eve era secs ce ==. eae oe --.| Allexcept last molars. (2) 
ee Sa ee ee ee -|---]---|---|---] Allexcept last molars Not quite well. 
GMC ee ale se siecle Mal Deel 6. be 221) S.]).9).| 
ie Upper. [rare | ee ee ene wee me 
oo Spa “a MB Nth 2 8 M6 local Sa Il ae! 
alate eesti cle WS: b dk 21-3.) Gooch B19: | 
G80! | 3 aoe ---|---|---|---|---[ All except last molars (+) 
ine eee Sule (eo WAV 2 [se 64 al Sil. 
531 a ae ee es pee rae ee Not long after lunch 
tower. {ish eS A162 || ht 8 |.acl. SS 
ee s 
4 Left... esd ois | och bet 8 bel. 
Right... é Seppe NNScGale mlrSale 
ee Upper. {rte Bee Aci 24,3, 136.1. 318 (ool a 
Lower, /right--|---|---|---|---| 5] 1/2] 3] 6|---) 8] 9] ) 
< Pee J5fpif2/3{6l....s8/ol. 
iene esas el: ele Lo Salute, loanllt 
rs Upper frat | tote VERSUS OMIT SIG beal ae | Oa 
eee -(Right.-| |... Sea Bae ye ee ee lee . 
ower. ott : ad B PLS S 4 618 
Lf) ees Wee Pe eames alt ocibe cost GP) 
Right..|... Beer talk2alesalneuieas|) Ss.9. 1 
a Upper... ding A Shi h2 18.) 6h0-| $19] a 
Right.. SACs Eee Gara eel 
Lower. . | 
Mette oectl- Se eee Na Sai Gaeta Sal OFls 
AGI ester =. - <= ss = Reels 2 soll oe ..-| Allexcept last molars (+) 
Rigi eee ies el Ba Ti ihcal Gils ch Suleeck 
Upper. .| 
537 alee 4 eee pope cla 42 a Shortly after lunch. 
Lower, [Right- SSP ees NaLUeOML SS -Gnleant 8 IkO-le 2 
OS er ee ee 
S'S | s0coge eee eee Seles olla All except last molars do. 
Biphtes eee ele oct POS 6 ez 18). 
Le oe a Bi Jeb tha he ee dob 8 le. ae 
Lower, {Right--|---|---|---|---]5]1/2] 3] €)--)8]9|- 
eee @\ Betts scc)-<l:-- pees ah 2 Sil Glegsl B hou 


a See also table on p. 283 et seq. 


+ Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
Inolar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
¢ Symbol (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 


data). 
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IJ. InpIaAn CHILDREN or APPROXIMATED AGEs—Continued 


TaBuE 4 (Male). Teeth; condition of subject “—Continued 


(a) APACHE BOYS—Continued 


Rec- Teeth.6 
ord Position. Condition of subject.c¢ 
no. First. Second. 
ppor. {eRe | apar} ela eee Or HES uO alae 
540 Lefts: -<|e sei iacleociise Pa 24 Sy 6407S bS ele (+) 
Lower. | ehh bbb P2a Si Oalh ta eSamoate 
Lettsoac\|- seleset= selene WL 2S) OMT esi) Here 
OAL WS Scfectee cians oe eee atajall teal are ae Allexcept last molars. | Not quite well. 
i dh er Ae Ra eee ---|--.]...|...]... Allexcept last molars. (+) 
BSS Wier. sae ateey cee ce ---|---|---]..-]-: | Allexcept last molars. (+) 
Upper.| 3 Li Zee eG ee Bul OMe 
544 Left. eel ook Deh Qu nO Ws call Shee (+4) 
Lower. {PHY 1/2 = Cait lil eae 
Left... 4 3 15 |e Seger eel et | fas A 
Right-c10. EH QEICS 11 Giclee lt Stl eee eee 
- Upper..[> ft : Cl2latelrista... as 
Lower... Melton Ghie ara |le Qe a eee 
Left. “ EZ ORS ANG! oa Seller ene 
546 Alese All except last molars. (+) 
547 3 All except last molars. (+) 
548 3 All except last molars. (+) 
Right F 4 PW: PSS OMNT HCO alee 
a ae Sag It 1/2 aie 7/8/ol... ae 
ee Nees 1] 2/3 GU Fe SEO sles 
Lower. 
Left. a : WB? fox ES de) te aoa gee 
BHO UC Seatac eee 3 All except last molars. (+) 
Dl ee wa ane x cee 2 E Allexcept last molars. (+) 
SODH er seek ced Bg | Allexcept last molars, (+). 
SiS} pene Mea ee ae ee Pea fae All except last molars. (+) 
O09 shee cifeauies cseesenee B All except last molars. | Tongue yellowish at base. 
DOD Peete Ho All except last molars. (+) 
B50s)| ey ete rer Deas ny ah All except last molars. (+) 
Right Als) Bot sulreney salons. 
a Vrvet ae 1] a edie' | Whe pores. ee 
Lower: | ight. s De Sule et SileOuees 
baft.c2a "2 eee be) 2! Ba 1B hate Shr pase 
GUS s enee = ee ees pale Malle shalt All except last molars, ‘hs (4+) 
ns Cae ee Ae Oe Sena 8 croc ints cipal aco All except last molars (+) 
BO0sl a ees Ne ee ap lanes ee lee All'except last molars. (+) 
Rightsctcdlicsoelotlee (it [ouhanh alk nel eoulens 
Upper. [at died SA za\ ec Sos ah eo tlegaligy esac nonleee : 
Bet Tere Jee a P23 6 FB ee (+) 
Left. Sa ae ese Li ZL SPSV TiS Silos 
B62 I|kew ae tas ee oa ce earal sal aersee All except last molars. (+) 
563 Wasa eae: eee .--|---|---]..-|--. All except last molars. (+) 
DOE Menton ate cee es ee ale Oa All except last molars. (+) 
Rial A Se Reece eee Bete cls [ER Dae All except last molars. : (+) p2 
HOG Noes t= oe eee ales Salles All except last molars. (+) 


a See also tablé on p. 283 et seq. ; : : 
' Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
¢ Symbol (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 
ata). . . 
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II. Inp1ian CHILDREN or APPROXIMATED AGEs—Continued 


TABLE 4 (Male). Teeth; condition of subject «Continued 


(a) APACHE BOYS—Continued 


Rec- Teeth. 
ord Position. Condition of subject.c 
no. First. Second. 
Right. -|-. alez LSB) 6 8: 9 Ie 
Upper. foe ah. 3 1/2/3le6|7/slol. 
nes oe i Te 1}2/3{6|.../8|. (+) 
ea uat te = |'-) Se i DU VOstee a) Osta ce 
CO Me oe ee ae 2 All except last molars (+) 
rt oad Pee Seon All except last molars Tongue whitish. 
G0 Rees setae seam sz] ia shes All except last molars (+) 
Biehts Ve stele ODN eG er] "Sulrol, 
Upper. ee ee Ne 1l2/3i6l7\/sio 
ve Right... pes 1]2/3/6l/7\8/9 (+) 
Lower.[ te i : 1/2}3l6|7}8]9 
YG oh “aR e eee 2 ss All except last molars (+) 
Right..|... : PRES eS One re eG ales, 
Upper =f fea a ij2la}el...ts}ol... 
573 ee a dats Pigleaeehe be hie... Shortly after lunch. 
Baeeeet | Lett:.-22)5 ae. PONS MEG Sul Ou less 
AE cauae age eee All except last molars. | Tongue slightly yellowish. 
GE | 5 Soc ee Ae Z All except last molars. (+) 
GYCe || oc So oe ee allSee All except last molars. (+) 
igo _< Se 2 aoe All except last molars. (+) 
Baaeeieetee eles S2 =~ =| =~ 3 : All except last molars. (+) 
ROM Reeeess--2---2-|~~ 4) 2e5|[e se AU except last molars. (4+) 

% PC ee er | eee All except last molars. (+) 
BO OSes Seo Se eee lee All except last molars, (+) 
B82 Ses. oc - (2 ee : All except last molars. (+) 
080 Co 2 é All except last molars. (+) 
Te See cee : All except last molars. _ Tongue slightly coated. 

i2ytei ea Aa : PAD ES He neeelss |/Oafe— : 
Upper froth “a 1/2/3/6]7/8}9)... 
ee Pe. (Right... ; Jateyse| 7) 3 | 9...) * (+) 
eaitett....|.. : t)2\slelzislol.. 

G0 | oc 6o ee) re eho All except last molars. (+) 
. (RG! || 0) 2 > ee ea All except last molars. | Tongue slightly coated. 
peewee ss oe esc.2-|---f2s.]-- : All except last molars. (+) 

Up ee 3 Paes | GEES OF. S. 
589 nla alt: ake? el Had been running. 
Lower..[Rieht- 2 1 2 Seligues-|e8 49 
Left. 2 ae ee 1)/2/}3/6/7)8 9 | 
GEL) | eo é eer All except last molars (+) 
Right..|... “1 Ta Sh ea wales out 
Upper.{7 7 a ae 1/2/3le|7/s8j9l. 
— Laer.[Rieh Sa ee 1/21}3le|7/siQ\.. (+) 
yess a oe Pee A EE QRS Ouse eeueO|c.2 
3 Rights |. cls. < PTZ ESM Gay ez NES) 9) |is.s2 
Upper. - 
592 ss {ret Sle Sar ale 1)2)3)6)7)8)9 <i ren goo whats 
Lower.[ ie | POLE ESa Ou Olee WSO ie. 
Bettye eee lsoe) ore LR Zr Oo 8.018) 1. 


a See also table on p. 283 et seq. 
b Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; ?, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
¢ Symbol (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 


data). 
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Il. InpIAN CHILDREN oF APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


TABLE 4 (Male). Teeth; condition of subject —Continued 


(a) APACHE BOYS—Continued 


Rec- Teeth.b 
ord Position. = Condition of subject. ¢ 
no. First. Second. 
SOS I cote ouch risen Z 3 All except last molars. (+) 
604 foe ce ba ev eee All except last molars. (+) 
SOG Hes Scie Sieela ce se eae a iS All except last molars. (+) 
_ fRight : 1/2/3/6|7)s{9l... 
a ee eae ak 21213) 61718 10h... * 
Right 3 of Lak 2 eee Gite HBr pO tea 
Lower. | ‘ 
Left. = saloenleereleeale Le2 Se Gee i Sal Oi toa. 
OOF ae cicns oa Some ---|---|---/---|...J All except last molars (+) 
(lower third molars 
about to appear). 
All except last molars. (+) 
All except last molars. (+) 
All except last molars. | Not fully well. 
Bee cea All except last molars. (+) 
All except last molars. Chm 
- All except last molars. (+) > 
All except last molars. (+) 
All except last molars. (+) 
All except last molars. (+) 
4 All except last molars. . (+) 
All except last molars, (+) 
All except last molars. (+) 
‘ All 32. (+) 
“ All except last molars. (+) 
2 All except last molars. (+) 
All except last molars. (+) 
Ce bis Ae eres ie ac a ‘ All except last molars (+) 
(lower third molars 
about to appear). 
Glos arose steeper lease All except last molars. (+) 
WHT baoeseeae aa taeenee £ All except last molars. (+) 
Right. £) (Ques eeuliTalesonleee 
Upper. [ote : Jil2|3ie)z7/sjol... 
ely Lower, [Ent Jij2/3}6l7/s}o]x : (+) 
Left. . PLA 2a, 3) GA 7 BHO) ae 
tepen He AS!) 34)6) 7 8 9G) & 
Left. 1} 2338) ) 617 | 8 394 
tg Iw L2H SarG ae | 8/9 }- (+) 
(Left. - Lele Dee OU Ws IG) ees 
Upper ie f L245 Sulnonl vals? |e) 
*~|Left- 2 SSGa 7 ais8) Giles 
a ieee ee 4, A D208! Gel 7 Wesel Ox: (+) 
Left. wa lsce fav ailece| Sons D2) (oe Gah eran isa Ol nts 
620M eee es wae ...|--.|--.|.-.]2-.[ All except last molars. (+) 
(77-5 (SOR eed ee le lh ®t al All except last molars, (+) 
(V7 PS RSS an Se SeCeoaeese is Aes Sire All except last molars. (+) 
OZ ul Saeeen ees eee ee py All except last molars. (+) 


a See also table on p. 283 ef seq. 


> Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
¢ Symbol (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table (physiological 


data). 


y 


i 


1 
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II. Inpran CuitprREN or APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


TaBLE 4 (Male). Teeth; condition of subject ~—Continued 


(a) APACHE BOYS—Continued 


Rec- 
ord Position. 
no. 
BOERNE eee. oafoie's wine.cic 
GEIS | 2 > 5 gee 
Upper. ee aye 
Left. . 
626 
Lower pent. ; 
~" |Left. . 
C2 a eee ccs aes 
G28Npeeeees a= asm ce. 
Right. 
U Be 
La . Face. 
Lower aS 
GSU weetence ere cic a clos 
Goatees ciesioae enw cals sl 
SON Bee ets ex ts) \sis essa 
OSGi Bees ne sckia* = «5 - 
peer. se 2 
637 Left. . 
. Lower erent. 
~~ |Left. . 
Merer Right... 
Left. .. 
638 , 
Lower og 
“Left. . 
(550) Sahoo ae 
Wi) | 64 oe 
cer. Right. . 
Left-. 
641 4 
mee Right... 
 {Left... 
Upper. . Right. 
Left. . 
642 .. 
Rewer Right. . 
| eet. 5.1... 
UNS) ||, oo 8 Gesee eee - 
Upper... Right. .|-. 
eft... <|-s 
644 - 
_ Right. .|-. 
o | Detts...h2- 
Right. . 
Uppe Secs 
645 a 
L . Right... 
 . \iett. . 
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Teeth. 


Second. 


Condition of subject.c 


BPR Pe Pe ee ee 


BPR eee eR 


All except last molars. 
All except last molars. 


Ne) 
eo 
a 
_ 
00 
Re) 
ta 


: CEN total Raa lp. 
All except last molars. 
All 32. 
Allexcept last molars. 
All 32. 
Allexcept last molars. 
Allexcept last molars, 
Allexcept last molars. 


MM eM YM OM 


CO 0 0 OO 0 CO CO O&O 


NNN NNN WNW DW 
Onmennnn s 
OoMmmowmm a wo 


NoNWNYnNN NWN WD 
wWwwwwwwww 
DOA DO D> te HD 
wmwmwowomon o wo 


(+) 
(+) 


(+) 


Sore throat. 
Not quite well. 


Not quite well. 


(+) 
(+) 
(+) 
(+) 
(+) 
Not fully well. 
(+) 


Not quite well. 


Pains in chest. 


(+) 
(+) 


(+) 


(+) 


(+) 


(+) 


(+) 


a See also table on p. 283 et seq. 


b Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 


molar; 6, anterior bicuspid 


; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 


ce Symbol (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 


data). 
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II. InprIaAn CHILDREN OF APPROXIMATED AGEs—Continued 


TaBLE 4 (Female).* Teeth; condition of subject; breasts; menstruation® 


(b) APACHE GIRLS 


g | Teeth.c 
Position. Condition of subject.¢| Breasts.) Menstruation. 
8 First. Second. 
re 
Upper. | Right. 2 , ; | eed ed fe Sc 
646 Lett = |) x8) 4 oy see eal ee eee : 
ees 5 8 4) 5 1. | sl..|..) Not auite well.....-..[--..5 = 2s )saeesseeamee == 
Left 2| 3| 4 51 GS bee 
Eee ATL O05 SA CGA elas I Seles 
647 | Left ..| All 20 al) Shactes CO Pee 
BOS eae All 20. Baesie 
Left ..| ~All20; [L. A Siete 
Upper.. Ee 2| 3| 4 WS aah © 
as | Left -|2.(2103|-4lcon aloes ee) Sian aa a (+) ... re 
ROSS aa .| 2] 3] 4) Sa). Se tees 
Lett. << 212) 3) 4/on se) \eel Slee 
Soha ae 1} 2} 3] 4 EleAl Eels ib S| aatee 
649 | Left ..| 1) 2) 3) 4) Sf. .).-).-). 21.2) Sj2afee (4). of See 
DE ae 2/82/23] 41 Coa toe (De alia celles 
Left <.}_ |: 2):3) 4/8) dec)ccl i 8isafe- 
ap alage All 20. : -| 8}... 
650 | Left ..} All 20. (eeleellsc Goto |e ied > ol 
eee All 20. a oelaels y 
Left ..| All 20. 8|..|. 
Wie age SATE 20.08 oe alee. cee fea 
651 | Left |" SAN 207 She els ect oa|ele tee (CD NY Poe io | 2 = ee 
peer aN All 20, a) aes See Siee 
Left... A110. | Al estkse se : 
Upper {utes ASL 20,0 te lee asia 
652 | Left ..| All 20. AN SES 5e >  _. a eee 
pores: All 20. ‘lala sales 
Left ..| All 20. Pe Bl eae 
eee 2| 3] 4 Bot Sieelae 
653 | Left ..) 1] 2) 3) 4) 5p-.]--|.- at Sarai ate (+) sd. eS eee 
ee -| 3} 4 HQ). ye BSH Hae! 
Lette 3| 4] & 1 2}..|.-}..] 8}..].. \ 
ea on 1] 2| 3}..| 5. 6|..| &--]-- = 
654 | Left ..} 1] 2) 3]..| 5--|. 6. ).8)--|-- (+) es ee ae 
ER aw .| 3] 4) aed). Ashe. f 
Weft le) ol ol alee Dieses eal Siecle 
ES sain -| 2) 3] 4] SP aj..}.}..]..] 8}... 
655 | aMDattice| <2) 3) 4 Sadie as /eet eles lela G+) >. 4. eee 
PSE eae 1] 2) 3] 4) a..l. | 8)... 
Lett...) 1) 2/034) Shc eileelee| Sine 
ae ae OS Wns (ENS ae Bis Be 
656 | Left ..]..|..] 3]..] 57 1) 2}..| 6)..| 8}..|-- (+). ‘ee es ' 
ee SUZ VilSabealle! ala 
Left ..)..1..J..1.-!..0 1) 2! 3] 6! 7| 8)..1.. 


aThe continuation of Table 4 (Female) will be found on p. 330 et. seq. 

b See also table on p. 287 et seq. : : 

cExplanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- — 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 

d Symbol (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 
data). if 


= 
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Il. InpraAn CHILDREN OF APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


TaBLe 4 (Female). Teeth; condition of subject; breasts; menstrua- 
tion*—Continued = 


(6) APACHE GIRLS—Continued 


Teeth. 


Position. Condition of subject.¢ | Breasts.| Menstruation. 
First. Second. a 


_ Record no. 


657 Gi. yee too eae (Peenee aan eeame 


5 
. ’ 
' ' ' 
Ww © to 
ab bP 


a) Tongue costed!s: 25. 20)- s- a2... 


ow 09 09 oo | 


ey 

3 

4 

‘ 

bo] 

Aa Ee 

oq 

ee 

on 

‘ 

ey ere er ees 

pw np ws: 
; 
Qaacan: 


(GR ede etn del Beane Bearndaane 


oH Has 8: COs Sane we ~ ssc] eee a eas 


i 


661 


Upper. - aN 
Ce) ee ie eee ee, A, See 


Lower.. 


bby ny wwe 
are ae: tetkrees 


ae Notiqultetwelliec oscil sectestcs ivosaescesccee ae 


. 
ee 


es) 
Cis} 
S 
ct 
iw) 


‘kongue somewhat) |: = sco Secu =- <0. cesc<-nee 
coated. 


664 


2 

icy 

or 

' 
Cote def) ge = Ce ee h89 (5 ‘ 
wwwwnwwnwnewwnwwwnwwwnwnww ww w 


Se Pk ek PP PP Pe SP ek ee PPS PP BS SP SP SP SP SP 


(CE. 2 SNe See eee Suse 3 


by ny wp we 


. 
ee 


Ga) © + Pesée nls iogekassoddoodse 


a) 
oi & 
s+ 
‘ A , 
i hae 
bw wh 


667 ; (4) > A,  |pcencRac eee. 8e 
: 4 : 

as 4 

a See also table on p. 287 et seq. ; ; ‘ 

t > Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
‘ molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
i ¢ Symbol (++) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiologica} 

data). 


‘ ‘ ' + ’ ‘ ‘ ' ‘ Dos ' 5 ' . ’ 1 ' ' . ’ (ao . ' ’ ‘ ‘ ‘ ’ ‘ ‘ ‘ ’ ‘ ’ ' ’ ' 
COC WMWmMMmMAmMMmMDDOMmMDDMDDBDBDDODBHDODBDBHO DBD DO DOA WAWDDMDAWDWDA DDO BDOAOBDODOODWOODwOomnmnD OW 
. . 7 TARGi Se ’ . , . ry . + . + . . . ’ + + + + + ’ + + ’ ’ . , ’ . . . . . + ’ ’ + . ° 
’ ' . we ee on! es . ‘ ' ‘ . ‘ . ‘ ’ ' ‘ ' . . . uel ' ' . 1 ’ ’ * ‘ ’ ‘ . ' + . ‘ ‘ ’ ' ‘ 


wwwwww wo: 
= yee 
wow ww: 
spt tt te ts 

a 


oe 3 a 
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II. Inpran CuILtpREN oF APPROXIMATED AGEs—Continued 


TABLE 4 (Female). Teeth; condition of subject; breasts; menstrua- 
tion’—Continued 4 


(0) APACHE GIRLS—Continued 


g Teeth. b 
yo} 
m Position. Condition of subject.c | Breasts.) Menstruation. 
3 First. Second. 
Pa 
tect ene 2| 3]. - Ae s1z | Gl ea Sle eles 
Bae Left ..]..| 2} 3).-| 5] 1)..|..] 6]..| 3|_. ( 
Lower... Right- AW SI 2/3 ios sategi eae +) 4 (ri ee 
balRette alex) 4] SY 22/3) alessio 
Right.|_-|_-) 3|4| S} dlesleahe alee) Sie 
Upper.. 
oe Bret ae al 3} 4] 5) a) 2)... aft. ie 
Lower... pight-|--|--] 3) 4) 5) 1) 2}--]--].-] 8). oe 
ake S173 45) al 5 ee 
Right.|..|..| 3} 4} 5} 1) 2/_-|..]..] s).. 
Upper { 
Hott —3|2)221:3) 4) Sys otee ioe eel eles ; 
670 oe : Right. tala lal ol_. ives Stomach disordered ..|.........]1........------. 
Bae -| 3} 4) 5p) 2.) 1.] ate. 
Right.|_.|..| 3} 4| 5} 1) I. al eieales : 
es Upper. {rot -|..[..] 3) 4| 8) a} 2. fof.) slo. ee 
Sy aot Right SIS At 5] et) She eee a ) 0 te eee 
stat 3 314) 5) 1 Die aleeel) Sleates 
Right. Al 54 Ts Q/EP oe a gle ities 
ies Upper ott-21..1 al aol alah dl ale es 
: Lower, fright: 3} 4) OPM DP. Sip = scala ia 
ele. | 3) 4) 5) 3) 2)..).-]..) sl te. 
fRight.)..}..) 3) 4) 5) 1) 2). .)..)..) 3|.}.. 
= BREF Lett 3} 4) 5) a 2..|.)..] af... a 
Lower.) Right- 2) 4b SF Oi 2h Sle cheek Slee ) | aSahee 
ee a3] 415k Deo ee alee aaa 
Right.|_.|.. PASE Gaal Giselle 
674 Prelate. i Obs 2s ps Systolic murmur 
ae Right Va al al|_| all. y BR Ro s\emc ono Shoe 
[Rett 1] 2} 3) 6c) Se). 
Right.|_ |. 1} 2] 3} 6 7] 8|.-|.- 
e. Mbpess eae je... a} al al ef 7] sit. S 
pRight : 1] 2} 3} 6.-| 3! ol... ) 77°" Se aarti 
Lower.. i 
\Left -.]. |. 1) 2} 3} 6| % 8 9).- 
Right.|..!._] 3 1} 2/..) 6! 7]*gl._|.- 
*, Upper--trt 1) 2|..] 6 7] 8\o3h.. . 
Lo Right. Al oy 2h. We She alee ) ee 
Arete. : We alee ea eel 
Right. Bled is (uN Camel es 
Upper a 
[Left -. 3 sl Belle eal ash : 
Wl... 2..0./b 5 
677 ie - Right. ls dat Neha al Not quite well 
: Tet. 3 1) 2!..| 6 7] s|..|.. 
Right.|.. 1} 2} 3] 6I..| gi... 
- Upper {pete |..[ 3].Jeaat al. fet} ah Le < 
Lower. J risht-|--|--| 3) 4, 5 1} 2)--]--]--) 8)-.].- ee Ul 
[Lett 1... 1 3) 4) ot 1-2}... AL Eile 2 | 


@ See also table on p. 287 et seq. ~ 
> Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
¢ Symbol (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 
ata). : : 
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IL. Inpran CHILDREN OF APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


5 ee 
TaBLE 4 (Female). Teeth; condition of subject; breasts; menstrua- 
tion*—Continued 


(b) APACHE GIRLS—Continued 


S Teeth.d 
E Position. Condition of subject.c | Breasts.) Menstruation. 
3 First. Second. 
A | 
CTO eran ae ce... : ! All except last Hy UO Rehcaccocl hee se eer tere 
molars. 
fRight.|..|..| 3] 4] 5) 4] 2)..[..|..) 8). 
co Upper--rr ett _.|_.|..| 3] 4 af if al..|.-|..| s|-- oe 
Power, {PiBRE|--[--| 3, 4) 912) 2.|..1..[ sh. Ve ri eeremacy e823" 
~“)reft ..|..|..| 31 4| sf 4] 2]../../..1 al. 
Right... eee: eee 
Pe upper [te ..| 3 al 3) a) l..|..|..) 8h. *, 
pee (Richt... a) 5) 1| 2!..|.1..| al. Ue Whe cEbaaa yy sree 
““Ineft ..|..|.-) 3h 4] aa} 2}..|..1..| sl. 
Right.|..|..| 3]..|... 1) 2/-.| 6 7| 8). 
Be Upper. | .|--|--| 3]--|- 1] 2|-.| 6.-| 8)- an 
rower jRiget-|--|--|--|---] 1] 31 3) 6 7) 8- 1 PS ge" ence tas 
)reft ..|..|..|..|..| 51 1] 21 3] 6f..| g|..|.. 
Right.|..|..|..|..| 6] 1] 2) 3] 6|..| 8 
7 Upper.-{rot Beet Pal 2-16) 3) a). |. i 
Lower. (rieat.|--|--|--|--| 9 1] 2) 3) 6|..| 8 9. us| ee cer ea aaa 
: Peer |. |..} 4] 2} 3] 6l..| 8} 9 
Right.|..|..} 3]..| 5) 1) 2/..| 6.) 8). 
Upper...| 
684 ae “leases a) Rl Moi lb SOLON TONG me Net A eee east, acs ecteee ene 
ower Right.|..|..|..| 4 i144 Bese titel eee 
Seer. =.|..| 4] 5) a] 2] al-.|..| al..f. 
Right 4.1.4 trat.| 6 7} si... 
i Upper.-}rett_ | -|..] f 1] 2) al ale.) al. ey 
Se Right|..|.:1.. 1| 2| 3\el..| gi... UP iis aa ee ee 
Stat tals 1| 2] 3] 6.1) 8. 
Right.|..|..|..|-.) 5) 1) 2/ 3l..|..] 8). 
a Upper.frtt | 4] 5] 1} 2| 3)..|..| 8l..). ‘e | 
Lower, sRight-|---- 1| 2| 3] 6|..| si. de TR esis Fe ce cera 
als. j..|--|.-| 5 4] 21 3] 6)..| 8l. 
Right.|..|..|..|..|..[ 1) 2| 3] 6 7 8). 
Ze Upper--{y ft. -|..|--| 4 1] 2] 3} 6l..| 8.).. a 
axiar Right.|..!..|..]..|.. 1} 2] 3} 6) 7] 8) 9/-- I STE eae ae aa 
ieee. : 1| 2| 3] 6|..| 8| 9... 
Right.|_.|..| 3] 4} a 1) 2i..|../..] si. 
ed Upper trait .|--| 3] 4] 9 3) 2}..)-.|..) 8)- fos 
Lower, JRight-|--|--|--|--] 4 3} 2] 3) 6)..| 8. ah? as negara bait aeae 
erate | .|..|--| 1] 2] 3) 6)..} 8). 
Right.|_.|..| 3|..| 4 1] 2|..| 6..| i. 
a Upper fre .|.-| 3|-.| 5 3] 2/..| 6|..| 8)-.).- a 
Tower, sright-|--|--| 3)--|-| 1] 2}-.| 6).| 8).|.. I ea eee ee 
a Ae: [ook l sleek 


a See also table on p. 287 et seq. 

b Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
- e sg (+) means in good hedlth and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 

ata). 
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II. Inpran CHILDREN oF APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


TaBLE 4 (Female). Teeth; condition of subject; breasts; menstrua- 
tion “—Continued 


Record no. 


Position. 


(b) APACHE GIRLS—Continued 


Teeth.6 


First. 


Second. . 


691 


692 


693 


695 


696 


698 


699 


- 
| 
: 

| 
: 
: 


| 


Upper. .{Right.|.. 


Ne ee ee a sc a ee 9 


wwe 
ae 
: 


DONNY NYNNNNNNYNNNNNYNNYNNNNYNNYD 
1 0 w © © ws ete ; 


wow wn nn vd vb by NN NN NY WY NY NY bY 


ww ww wwe 


DQDAHARRAARSD: 


ee ee es 


wo 4 


Oeareanxanan: 


c=) 
Oernarnaangancaaocc: 


Aeon: 
; z 5; 


w 
DOmMWOmMDDODBDOwDODODBDDwDOwDnwdnwmwTIDwDnDwDIwDODwDDDwBDIDDDaOBOwDBDDBDBwmwnnwnDnwmnDnwDDONDBDwDonwnwnnwnwnownwowwo 


(+) 


(?) 


(+) 


(+) 


(+) 


(+) 


-| Had been running. ..- 


(+) 


-| Not quite well........ 


-| Strawberry tongue... 


(+) 


- 


Condition of subject.¢ Brew Menstruation. 


Aeh iy ; : . 
» Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 


¢ Symbol (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological _ 


data). 


SH 


t 
2 
ee 


. 
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IL. Inpran CHILDREN OF APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


Taste 4 (Female). Teeth; condition of subject; breasts; menstrua- 
tion “—Continued 


(6) APACHE GIRLS—Continued 


g Teeth.b 
Position. Condition of subject.¢ | Breasts.) Menstruation. 
3 First. Second. 
ia 
“saat geal 2} 3) 4) 5 1). .| 8).. 
ES Inert -.|..) 2] 3] 4! of al..[..|..1..1 sf. ae 
Lower. {Right - 3] 4] 5p 1] Qi. CARRE Pt SR Sree ia takes cae ae ea 
Left ..|_-|.-| 3] 4) a) 1) 2). .1..|..| 8|.. 
Upper. eM) 5p 1} 2} 3] 6]..] 8). 
702 ee th") Tones whitiéhs <2 0h .secee|.-.. 
Lower. | FEE) -)-/-- SBSH HC Al BS eel Stare eens Senta co ede eis ai CoS pg Sc aaa 
Left ..|..|..|..|..] 5f-4)--] 3] 6]. .| 8) 9). 
Right.|..|..|_.}..| 5{ 1 2 3] .6]..| 8). 
ins oe a 1 2} 3] 6..| si. - 
ae ae APOIO |CS| Blot Ome Me eA Mine eg gis Uke eo 
Left -.|_.|..].-|..| 5) 1/2} 3] 6]..| 8i_.|.. 
1 i A eeeteeient=<a All —oxcept._tast,.|- Tongue whitish. ..2...|.0..0....|.<-.<.2.2-3-2e05 
molars, 
OS AEM el els ase 5 3 SA eee Sees A622 e ck Fe NiOtiiulbyesvOu fan alley is wcless\| wares ote ctaroae cre 
TOD ieee tease te = 2 oe cas eels Sees OEE Fon SERS : te pee he eee iS Paes 
Right. 3] 4| 5g i) 2l. aeSiee 
a07 Upper.-frett if) Be ae) ee “—S : 
Lower. [heh APR Alpoo eal Sts )ac lig ieee ie ey, balla on) eis se 
Left ..|. AQ 6losl Bion 
Right.|. 1} 2}. 3] 6}. .| 8} 9}... 
a Upper {rete J 1] 2/ 3] 6 7| 8) 9)... oe i 
Lower. [ret -} 1) 2} 3] 6] 7] 8) 9. Pe Puhieeag |e A ee 
Bett. 2 -} 1) 2} 3] 6] 7 8) 9. 
Right -[ 1] 2] 3) 6] 7 8) 9). 
eee cate J 4 21..| 6 7| 8] 9)... 
709 : Drank coffee. ......-..- EE 2 ah | Pe aE eS oo 
Bee os 1 1] 2) 3} 6} 7| 8) 9).. : 
Left .. -} 1) 2} 3) 6} 7} 8|-.)-- 
ae os -} 1) 2} 3) 6] 7) 8) 9). 
ae Left - 1} 2} 3] 6]..| 8} 9). CAS Ree), 
ees ag URSA es RG rd es | a ae ES Ce aes OS ee ee ee 
Left . -} 1) 2) 3] 6 7) 8) 9). 
Right 3 1} 2)..| 6|..| 8 
a og ah: 1] 2| 3] 6|..| 8 A EG ee regina 
—— fe 1| 2) 3] 6)..| 8 
Left -} 1] 2) 3) 6] 7/8 
Right -} 1| 2] 3] 6 7| 8 
Upper. rete. 1] 2] 3] 6|..| 8)..|.- 
712 A Coldtmorning se. cso): sees ols sanction 
ered. ha -} 1) 2} 3) 6} 7|-8} 9)-- 
Left . J 1) 2| 3] 6| 7] 8 
Right. 3 SASS aa 
ag Peper {ett 3 1| 2|..| 6|..| 8 Het ee ea egi F 
iver a Meneses joa 2 2) 3) 6\..1' 8 
ae eoivatt ss. 1 2) 3] 6l..1 8 


_ a See also table on p. 287 et seq. 
b Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
| ¢ Symbol (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 
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II. Inpian CHILDREN OF APPROXIMATED AGEs—Continued 


TaBLE 4 (Female). Teeth; condition of subject; breasts; m 


tion “—Continued 


(0) APACHE GIRLS—Continued 


S Teeth.b 
i) 
m Position. Condition of subject.c | Breasts. 
3 First. Second. 
oa] . 
| 
aS eens alle sid ele} ea oe 
714 Left . 3}. D2) ol Gs 2) Shs. (+) 
ree 1} 2} 3} 6]..}-8).. 
Left 1} 2) 3} 6)..] 8)..]_. 
lS eeae e ee ee (he ..|..|--[ All except last | Not quite well........|........- 
molars. 
ight. [1 6 oe 
Upper... of 2) 3 7| 8) 9 
716 ee 4 1) 2| 3] 6|..} 8 9}. Y la 
ight 1} 2] 3] 6..| 8] 9|_- 
|UL = 
Neate ae 1] 2| 3] 6|..| 8| ol. 
Right. eho T) 2c 16 | é 
Upper..[ 0 
nt ae -| 3] 4} Sf a} 2)..}..[..} 8). +)? -) (aa 
ight ..| 4] 5p 1} 2] 3). .]..] si. 
L es 
oe on J ts | ob apap aot |e ele 
Right. 1} 2} 3) 6]. .|) 8} 9}. 
Upper..[ 
ns eft .. 1] 2} 3] 6)..| 8} 9). we azz 
Right 1} 2) 3) 6]. .] 8} 9}.. 
L we 
niles te ag | 4} 2} 3} 6} 7] 8i..|. 
Right. 1) 2; 3} 6)..| 8} 9)... 
U ye 
ot eke lay. ..| af a} 2f..} 6f.| al... +4) LY 
719 Sys eae 
Taree Right. -| 4 1) 2) 3}.-|.-| 8 9f.. 
~" [Left 1] 2} 3) 6}..] 8} 9). 
TOD SNe ete Ate lle aE All except last (e) 0 eee 
molars. 
P|) eae eee oe fa eS dou ee Not quite: well-.......-.|-sceeeaee 
Right 5f 1} 2| 3] 6]..] si. 
Upper. | = 
729 Left ..|. -[ 1) 2) 3 6 @|; Size YH a 
Lower, Right } 1) 2) 3] 6] 7] si. 
lett : ee 
(PS) apart tear ens cael bal Gee _.| All except last (+) Very 
molars. ‘| small 
TOV NR Orem Bye he ge ie (Male M Id Pe doten aa Not’ quite well.........|) sense 
725 shealls:)ec eee ad Oo eee eee 2) ee 
A) A Biel el) Glee “ 
S11) 2] 3]..|.-| 8]. 
2 (+) 1. Seta 
fe 4] 5f 1) 2) 3j.-/..| 8]-- 
(04) Se EQS le te i Sleciee 
727 All except last (+)" > — Wee 
molars. 
Right ©) 4195) alPal sie es Sheela 
s Upper. frat .| 3| 4] of 2} 2i..]..|..) gl.f. wo a 
Lower, right .| 51 1] 2} 3} 6)..] 8} 9}. 
Settee skola SU eSIkGleet Siac 
a See also table on p. 287 et seq. 


enstrua- 


Menstruation. 


b Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior prémolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
¢ Symbol (+) means in good health and normal! state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 


data). 
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Il. Iyptan CHILDREN or APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


TaBLE 4 (Female). Teeth; condition of subject; breasts; menstrua- 
tion ’“—Continued 


(6) APACHE GIRLS—Continued 


$ Teeth.b 
z Position. = Condition of subject.¢ | Breasts.| Menstruation. 
8 First. Second. 
° 
Mala dalint ot a hes 
FOG eevee itacsis\slaii-i<is'|'> «|= = -| All except last | Tongue somewhat | Very |............---- 
molars. coated. small 
7 Valeetemieieessien te = ait) |s 2 Bea Reser Oras ee cone (ah Se Bite a es SIC eae eee 
FE | oo SAS ee) ee ae Scie Bema GOES, oneness sGnge codted'ss..26- al aacee ane ik shale Saas cies 
Right. |. .|- 1| 2] 3] 6{ 7| 3 9|.. 
Viper Po) 1| 2| 3] 6| 7/8] ol. (+) 
732 ae haa =a UCZESICE TOSI: O\e | Mew SN ee Ade wae bealgsssarce sis tar 2-27 5-<~% 
inp ~"|Left - ui -f 1} 2 3). .) 7] 8} 9)-- 
733 |-----------------|--|- -|--|- All except last (+) Smallenthe esse. occeoee 
molars 
Upper. {Reh Siecle a (alae iy 
ms eft ..|.. WB 2 ey CY A PN 
Lower. | --|--| 1] 2] 3} 6] 7) 8) 9.) Tongueslightly coated|........-|...-.--..<.----. 
Left ..}.- -| 4. -f 1) 2) 3}. .} 7] 8) 9}... 
Pare eater cla ce s16<;~ <i>» = c All except last (+) Very | Just begun. 
molars. small 
7 OGi ae cee ae n/m = ee Ed Bees Ove iabess cnt (+) Semele ee 28 = toe 
FEE in ec) Seo quot oie Renee Osean esees- he (+) Wieya | Pee 225 1523-32 256 
small. 
TOS er amis sesic «'s'-12 - = |2 pil 23. 28 Soe KD Rooke Beseoe Cy, a eT Steer aed os oe ei oae 
GEE) "| SccSSe eee eal eee Bee GOsg she eect (+) Small..| Yes 
Fill), }¢a00 SEE |e AD bee Oates at seer Tongue slightly coated) Very 
small. < 
 (Right.|.. 1 4{ 2] 3| 6 7] 8/.. 
Upper oF at ‘ 4] 2} 3/6) 7 i... rahe a ae ere ead Mee et ee ee 
| Right.|.. ‘| 1} 2! 3) 6] 7 8} 9)... 
Lower. ry é 4} 2 3} 6 7 3).-|. 
2 |. eee All except last (+) Veeurylds tec eaeere es 
molars small 
UD\ | lieall ce Rope, te te mie Bethy ier (Puce Saeh S h aeiea Re 
Right.|..|. 1.4] 2| 3] 6] 7] 8).. 
Po me 44) 21 3) 6 7 8)..|.. 
ie Right.|.. ..| 1) 2] 3] 6..| sl 9 (+) ..do..| Yes 
Lower. [et :J..] 3) 2] 3} 6.) 3|._].. 
7/5) | 35545 QeeROnEneeee ae E All except last (+) edOies|a-en shomee one 
molars. 
oo eee does oie (+) be tone beam eme ae 
iy) | oa deal ealeelea Reser dos-esseeeesss Tongues o mew h’at 2s. ssscl-ssseccemse = -ems 
coated. 
7A A rr be a a | eH (6 Corse eaes es eeges pie eh ptlEsteeeese Yes 
h0) | 5 Soo lsc 2allealond Mees OMe es entiae (+) Smalls. |hsase eases 
Te |. COSC SS SSeeoe Se eee oe ee (COS BARE anne Ci ete ay Aree ae eee 


a See also table on p. 287 et seq. : 
+ Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
¢ “sal (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table3 (physiological 
data). 
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II. Inprtan CHILDREN OF APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


Taste 4 (Female). Teeth; condition of subject; breasts; menstrua- 
tion’—Continued 


(b) APACHE GIRLS—Continued 


S Teeth. 6 
E Position. Condition of subject.¢ |Breasts.| Menstruation. 
S$ First. Second. 
oa] 
Right --| 3} 6) 7) 8] 9). 
=f Upyer ak f 2| 3] 6 7] 8| 9... oo z=. 
Lowe fears 2| 3 8 7| 8| 9)-- 
Left. .|..|-.|--|--|.-J 1] 2| 3} 6| 7} 8| 9|-. 
Moe Wy ioanicos2seceaeiee .-|--|--|--|..J All except last (+) V City Seeeeere sana =i 
molars. small. 
V Dot Ee Raw ee Sk Sete Sa Celok bocoe do2s .ceaee sean Slightly nervous: ....-|--s.sssee|==ee=eeee === === 
LO init sa Si heres SARA Galea Rates GOgt a aeecenae Not quite well... ....-|-2 eee aee ester 
TOD: Seems see occas Be) eee lee beret OP Beare ome Tongue slightly ]..-....-- First time this 
( coated. month. 
Right : 2) 3) 6] 7] 8| 9).- 
Upper 4 
4 Left. . " 2 3 6| 7| 8i.-|_- 
oe ie fRight : 2 3 67) 8 9). CH) Sra 5 aera soa 
Left... .]--J-.|--|. 1} 2| 3} A 7| 8| 9|.- 
TOL | op omcece as seer -a|-]--|<=|.f All except -last | Tongue slightly |22s22eeeeeeeeeseeo aes 
molars. coated. ‘ 
108: Sele warasie stce cee Bee Be ey ie od GOine taesee (+) V OY Fuse oeeee aes 
small. 
PUSS) ee = SR eee Se ees ssailclevell=<iicre eats Goutse-sesceen (+) Small..| Yes, for 6 
months. 
1GUg | ee teaecte nate: 4 SB ee eellSellad parse dow. see (+) Very| Yes. 
. small. 
TOUMNE? oo Sears.s Se ciara ee ee (ye (On, ee GOn sseoe acct (+) -+4.00isel| Mesiy cor 3 
months. 
Toe tok eee A 33 He fel ee a @02. ce-ch ee (+) eas @O\ccall Mereises for 15 
; months. 
MOS eae nee esau deat iar oe) Be do. 2s sch i s8 (+)  |Ccae ee eee oes 
MOL WSLS Sates te sects wots =leaiisc saceeG Onneesemeaeee (+) V ery |c-e2pees- 2 2 -eas 
: ‘ay small 
ODP ciao te. seers ase Cele tal eeler peers Clo Rome as Se Tongue somewhat |. coeeeee eee 
coated. 
TOG8| Sees satecbeecstee milfs) Ek dove kes eee (+) Small..| Yes. 
LYE eae ee nence a aeee Ee es ae) (een dOns. shee (+) Cold morning ...|....do..; Yes for 5 
months. 
NS) Gdeguaceeseccscee Be (Gal Belar ial Bacae GS chacosoouc (+) Moder-| Yes, for il 
ate. | months: 
Ch ae pres ieciaemeeer ee oye tee ee ee GOs. kee as (+) Small. |e epten< oseeet 
TOU weicomnc sa eees sees 5a Sel talee ad Boece Ove esa aaee Not quite well........|...-s-e<-|-==eeeeeee = =eeee 
TU" eee ASS Sop Soe os eee Bases dogs -cteeceas Tongue’ slightly.) eueaeeeeeee SE So58ds5 
coated. ¢ 
WDNG sapecaee castes ml (Paes fe a) BR Osc asse Ghee (+) Moder-| Yes, for 14 
| ate months. 
Toi Warseraee oes = ee re BASE IEN Melon Bess (6 (oYeeee Se nee (+) Vie 8 yi Roses s ances 
small. 


a See also table on p. 287 et seq. 

b Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- — 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. if 
. c oaks (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological — 

ata). 5 i. 


‘ 
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Il. Iypran Curepren or APPpROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


TaBLE 4 (Female). Teeth; condition of subject; breasts; menstrua- 
tion *—Continued 


(0) APACHE GIRLS—Continued 


S Teeth.> 
5 Position. Condition of subject.c| Breasts.) Menstruation. 
g First. Second. 
Pde AN a Pay Ps" 0S" PEceleaiPe|- Peal! except last. | Had mo breaktast: © - s|-2-e.22 22). .25-<s.e-5 50282 
molars ; 
CHASS: | 5, SE aileAlesloalee bebe n0 eee eee (+) italia eee ee ees 
(i one ee Pelt ialselas[uxaae Ot f= sensazes (+) IAC AR persed Co a 
2 ; small. 
ls sae Beata Beh. AO Mea oe (+) Small..| Yes, for 4 
months 
TAS En See Selecesiec ee Bee (CRO Se see re, (+) ----do..| Yes, for about 
2 years 
ETON pape oii So wicca BA Saleal cle cae Glin SeSac se ean (+) erCOee Vesi= Loc 6 
months 
Hp le oc sae cee aa lc Re eae (+) Cold morning ....|--.-do-.}..... fo a ee as 
- (Right.|..|..|..|-.| 5] 1) 2| 3] 6..| 8/ 9|-- 
ipa 
ee Uppe eel. TAF oul, ; | 3| 6| 7| 8| ol. a i ha eae ae 
Lower... | Re Seas 1 2) 3 6 7| 8| 9).. Ae 
Left. .|..|..|--|-.| 4] 1| 2} 3] 6.) 8] 9}. : 
(i ..|..|--|--|.-J All except last | Tongue whitish....... _...do..| Yes. 
molars. 
(2) | 48 See eee soelee Sclee Bese GORE oe cea. a (+) eeedOne do. 
(eee cei: eee esl REL PI ae Gone alien (+) Very| Yes, for 12 
small.) months. 
C2) | Beeehteal-.[- os... Ogee soos Not quite well (hys- |....do..| Yes. 
: teric spells). 
Tel) enc ee mélecheel alee heer Owes mae as-.5 (+) edo do. 
(RC Jel Sel alee ae eee Gon sesamiae te) Coldimorning 220) 3 ..dous}.-----26-se aes 
Vis ie. a es eee (+) Moder-| Yes, for 6 
ate. months. 
OOM ayaa ee =~ 2 = hci-s.< Jpelscigcies Sease GO scqnteencec NOt sWwellse he ein cece ls Sarees Yes. 
TU on Atco Se Bese Bae dowere peters G4) Cold morning’. -.|| Smalize\--ses--2--2--.-~ 
(he 1 LJ/02 sales Bae GOR se eee (+) “Moder-| Yes, over 18 
ate. months. 
Right.|..|..|..]..|..} 1] 2{ 3] 6] 7 8| 9l.. 
% Upper ag z eed dete 6| 7) 8) Ole as ele ee ee 
Lower..{e 2 pe ay Fl mente 
} Left. .|..|..|..|.-].-] 1] 2| 3) 6) 7} 8| 9). 
OSM eee a. cae = 2 .-|..[.-|..|.-] All except last (+) Pe dO ee ies tore da 
molars. months. 
MOA er otic ows os - (eee eal Cee (aoe Sh A See (+) eden) Vesa On a G 
months. 
(Oo Sclecieacales Rees Onn see ees atm (+) Moder-| Yes, for 2 
. A ate. months. 
CS | ee I don aces (+) . | Small..| Yes. 


a See also table on p. 287 et seq. 

b Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
: ¢ ae a (+) means in eeoe health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological . 

ata), 
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II. InpraAn CHILDREN oF APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


TaBLeE 4 (Female). Teeth; condition of subject; breasts; menstrua- 
tion*—Continued : 


(b) APACHE GIRLS—Continued 


g Teeth.d * 
“) Position. i oa my en Condition of subject.c | Breasts.) Menssruation. 
9 First. Second. 
[oa] 
Th | Eas Rees Ts ae --|--|--|--]-. All except last (+) Small..| Yes, for 10 
molars. months. 
HOSA cto adescercs Seas ey eel el se Mase (OOS piano eeee (+) ~--:G0 22) Mes, tover’ 18 
months. 
DO Aerie nro ward sn sieeetatare al Sela ecise macud (ORE eee Sees (4). . >) See Yes. 
SOOHILE <A vier Cnet oe ey es Ce nee dota wees (+) -o + diate eG ae. 2 
BOlal ye csassece sens tn ciethers|n=| Selene = ite don. SJecaeceins (+) Moder=|2apeeaenasses = 
ate. 
R021 Pr een zs 5)- steers PA apenas beset dOs sre. Ses eee (+) «sun oel See ss. 2 aro 
Vea 8 Meas, fooes Came nie Pe pelea bo ee dost seen (+4) Small..} do. : 
[| oe ee | Fey ed bel Bere Ss G0) 200o vee (+) -=. GOSERMIOS SE TOr oA 
; - months. 
BOS saac ees cease teas vel sal aaleal eioeese Owe. as oosenee (+) ..--do..| Yes, over 18 
months. 
Sele Boer Onn. Sacer CQ)  —.« Fisaeeeee Yes. 
SEER Sel onl Beet done see Heart not normal ....| Moder- do. 
ate. 
(+) Small spores sees ek 
ae a (4). .-.. tS do, 
SlO Waste ceies ee Soi cee el el ee eel Ae! Boe Cs KoA eee sree (+) Small..| Yes, over 18 
months. 
[aN ie Ae ea es Sees a val eelealha ee as GO: seen (+) LOZ SYos memtOr sd 
months. 
Si 2a eee uch eee Pelee Be ed aoe Goteee seers (+) Moder-| Yes, over 18 
ate. months. 
813 down sokatosnence elec ei mel Bese Ove eee cme (+) Sedo do. -\\ 
Bla alates St tee ae ee el aes nace Osea astechoe 2 INOb Wellass ese seeee Small..} Yes. 
BLOM aeeeee ae cette SARA RelA Bocas do. s2 wae (+) Moder-}| Yes, over 18 
ate. months. 
Za SaRBRe FEPEEE RE | 
eft . Bie 2) ¢ ae 
a ony a J 3] 2 3) 6.7] 8| olx 2) -° 30 ie 
Left. --|--$ 1] 2} 3} 6} 4/8) Ox 
SL ees ete See ae eae |.|..|..}..|.-[ All except last (+) BER A OS do. 
: ‘molars 
TE Oa RR EEECEEES 
ee Lene |..[e-[--f..f 11 2} 3f 6f 7] 8] 9x @) ee 
Left . --|--f 1] 2/ 3) 6) 7| 8] 9x 
S19 eee. sete ..[-.|..|.-|-.f All except last (+) A Small... do. 
molars. 
RZOUIE Se etn see Rete Bs) eet ae os: Oo, ee gt me Te (+) Ree ia do. 


a See also table on p. 287 et seq. 

b Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
= c re (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 

ata). ‘ : 
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II. Inpran CHILDREN or AppROxIMATED AGES—Continued 


TABLE 4 (Female). Teeth; condition of subject; breasts; menstrua- 
tion*—Continued 


(b) APACHE GIRLS—Continued 


Sg Teeth.b 
Z Position. Condition of subject.¢c| Breasts.| Menstruation. 
3 First. Second. 
i=) 
yA be, ee es .|-.|.-|--] All except last (+) Small..| Yes, for 10 
molars. months. 
fecal eel Be wit-ct Gores. Akos (+) .-.-d0:. .| Yes. 
anes All 32. GE) te. .do..-|, Yes;“over 18 
months. 
BE oa Se Oe Eee BS Pee ee All except last (+) --d0\. .| Yes: 
molars. ; 
S2be eae 2-5. --|' EAC CIRE ee Rees Oz =o. aan sasa (+) Moder-| Yes, over 18 
ate. months. 
. t { | 
[ee SE |ilalalcl a3 a. 
$26 Meee eae | *|.,. A le (+) Small..| Yes, for 9 
Lowe ee Sis ie elf i a I 43 months. 
elLb Sel. == /5- [82] - 1) 2} 3) 6) 7| 8 9x 
S2peene eos. -|- aoe ea es All 32 (+) /..do..| Yes, over 18 
months. 
S28 eae ancises fs. --|-/--]--¢ All except last (+) ---do..| Yes, over 2 
molars. years. 
SZOM ere cha ccsiecwe s Sel nckets 3 '3.<°5 dortesceecos Had been out playing.| Moder-|} Yes, over 18 
ate. months. 
GAOB Riaeee ais ocisicicens<-|s oe Sall le Keer GOS sees Notwollissc ean seacee eee O)= do. ‘ 
GH cllo” GDS ee EEE ae Saee lee Eee dO. asses oe (+) Small Yes: for sii 
months. 
SoMa acess -|- ele eile ences CUO Res 5 Ae cts (+) Moder-| Yes, over 2 
. ate. years. 
CoE 3000S B 2. Se\asna Ssase (6 Ko ae! SRS (+) Small. .| Yes. 
Catt || 40ee Seas Sel soe|he| Boar do zeet cs fess (+) Moder-| Yes, for 5 
ate. months. 
220 || a Rae ss Benen dO -Raeee ek sas (+) Small..| Yes, over 18 
months. 
: Upper. {eh elas BA Re 2| 3) 6| 7] 8 9). 
eft . -|..!..8 1] 2) 3) 6) 7} 8) 9].. 
ss Right || [al al si el 7/8! olx S. Ease sie 
Lower.-{y tt, Je-t../.f 4] 2} 3} 6] 7-8] 9}x 
AMM arlssJ=.< 2 <3 oes - .|..|..J All except last (+) Moder- do. 
molars ate. 
CS | AS ESIC OS HOBBES CRA emer eras Gb) 22d0\. do. 
Sameer <2. 222 -- =<]. Eo \eclsaio4 Beer Moe eres ast Tongue whitish. ...-.. Sin abe le so ateracic aes ete 
OL SaiSel Saka Bemees does ce Sn ass (+) fdoe (2) 
Oo) | Sel eiocies Seer don osae a (+) Moder- | Yes 
ate. 


a See also table on p. 287 et seq. : ; ; ; 
b Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7 posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
c Symbol (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 


data). 
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Il. Inptan Cuitpren or APPROXIMATED Acrs—Continued 


Taste 4 (Female). Teeth; condition of subject; breasts ; 


tion “—Continued 


(}) APACHE GIRLS—Continued 


menstrua- 


3 Teeth. 
=| | 
& Position. ae Condition of subject.c | Breasts.. Menstruation. 
[o) i| 
2 i PBinsts Second. 
(oe) -_ | 
SAME ee ee 2 | Allexcept | All except last | Not well.............. | Small..| Yes, over 18 
last mo- molars. months. 
lars. 
SO a Sone see mse emeel SOR 2a bare dOssenece reas (+) Moder- do. 
fRight, ..|..|..|-.]-.J.1) 2) 3) 6! 7) 4 9, ane 
Uppe | beleal 
\Left. 21s --[ 1} 2) 3] 6] 7] 8) 9I.. 
844 " | | (+) pe olor do. 
Gee Right. -- -] 1) 2) 3) 6] 7 Si 9) x 
= Lette. .|2-[: 1} 2} 3} 6} 7] 8} ox 
ial 
BLO Mb adja = tot rahe alin ee es eel All except last (+) Small..| Yes, for 9 
| molars. months. 
BIB Ee tc iter ce a eS oe el aed All 32. (+) Moder-| Yes, over 18 
| ate. months. 
TaBux 4 (Male).” Teeth; condition of subject“—Continued 
(¢) PIMA BOYS 
Rec- Teeth.b 
ord Position. Condition of subject. ¢ 
no. First. Second. 
oan |] eae 
Si eyes Cee a Pte | All 20, ce lice ere |r a (+) 
2 we ee eae ae All 20. ee me -|---] Crying. 
Bae Sac etd ee Linh Auien at Sie ce eee eae (+) 
Bini. Rag ees All 20. Vea ea PALMS ce a ° (+)+ 
Soe ean reste cya All 20, Hee erated © patel San ae Ce 
Bt sie ements ate Weer OMS bei (ee ee) Sere I (+) 
Cae ee ana All 20. Se Peabee (+) 
[Right..}1]2/3{4]/ 5]. a gal 
te Upper--inett. li }2l3lals|. | 8 |. e 
Featies, ee isi|-2 ANS pole aSwes ale ) 
SuLett=, ealeda 4) 5 3 =f) Bhs 
Right. .| 1 | 2 4/5]. shale Eber 
vpper..| 
¥ Pree Bett.) ao tat as ae “2 
be i] 
Torro Petes 1k, 2 4}5]. 2} FRE Sal a ) 
3 elites spa 2 415 eS es 
OVE nates” Ry med, All 20. : bee ee C5) 
|Right..| 1 | 2 4{5. ae | ApSeieeel 
“ DEP trate 1a Laadals [lt ee arene : as 
er eae: AONB fil Mee Se Ss al sche |e 
eee Abate A 28 aa eg Ng eo” Wel og pee ae 


a See also table on p. 287 et seq. (for girls), and on p. 292 et seq. (for boys). 


b Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, 


ateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 


molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 


¢ Symbol (+) means in good. health and normal state; 


data). 


@The first part of Table 4 (Male) will be found on p. 299 et seq. 
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Il. InpiAn CHILDREN oF APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


Tasiu 4 (Male). Teeth; condition of subject’“—Continued 


(c) PIMA BOYS—Continued 


Rec= , Teeth.b 
ord Position. : Condition of subject. 
no. First. : Second. 
pper oo 11) |e ae ae ee " 
ene oh eo Be 4 WS dees looels -eaeabaae Ie 
* Right 2}3}4|5f1 (+) 
Lower. | ies ae ali “| = 
Mei ses We |e SP I sie 
Upper..| Right. | DASA AS) Ble SS ie 
ai otteses lee 2ee3h 45) We ||: Su hse Oh 
Lower..{ Fight. --..)-- 3/4/5411. oh Sioah 
Merete ake S45 fit Wot oe hiSal 
Upper..| Hight. i 2) Besa SMES eats J 
ae ett, se.) te 2.13) 4 | 50 eel ae See ie aR 
Lower. .{ Fight. | 2)3141/5 RIES ie lea 
etteenc(see 2 Neu 4.15 : rR | 
= Upper. -{ Might. HAS: asl Boe SSSUAS AME Spee eS be 
rs Weft. 2h 1/2/03 14) 5 9. 5 al Sig eel a 
Lower. | Went. 1 OX Ee eet J : 
Dees ettee at [2 | Bale 8. as) RI al 8 
Upper. | Fist. TQS 4h S.A ee te Salt 
Fe Perioiee eee) Bul 4B Poste -} 8 f---|--|[ nA 
ae 2/314) sqi | PN SiNred eificome cc see 
Lower. . 
lite, aoe gas) a ER a a fa ee 3 Sk e 
2 Upper..| Pe Aina! 3) 415 | 8 
a Left. TOE ai Fee a Sse 
oe Meat ag baa) Agile A (+) 
Lowetr.. 
“(5 eel ee see eaN ee eteae al Je ee SHE Sute 
Right.) 1|2/3/4/5]- 2 filha it: | bn 
U Te: 
_ DPE we 142} 3 \ta-s [ef satel 
(Right. Onou4 ILS A Al. Bale WSalleeealia 3 - 
Lower. - 
left. . al SI ye wetted fe SRS 
Right . SAA NS WT Weeds alcc el ale Gale 
U ae t 
ss ppe fe ee ad 847 Most. | 8 |... 
om oan sl4i5lailel ar (+) 
oobi sel eetzn | 3.) 4) op L 12 pels aE Qale 
ight. Bi 4 ee asule 
Upper. {tent 1 3/415 
ae ores aa ON Oe 4.15 p-cclee-\oealancls.-| Sie ly eae 
yg Sete sri sil: Eee cai ee auto wed 
Lower.. | 
Reet resel esa 3N\-4 15 i tales, SINSale 
Right..}1|2/3|4]/5]-- Belek 2 
tak Upper... iL he) ea ee Be 4 gel ye |e bae 1 
es sat 1/2/3145... Ale MW) BADE RUE alee © ee 
Selbette seh 12.) 3'|-4el 8 foo [. SASHES ee 
Pre eee ONS 4d & IL facsleecle el bctot lb el ee 
ie Mipper loo FOU? Wile (cl Pe ee eae ieee ey ke : 
ee Right. |. ..f3 | 4) 5]1| 2 |---|------] 8 |-3.)-- +) 
meer 12-13) 41541) 2'|...(2-.-41 81 
Right. - Bek Bil oscllace UeSieedl ee 
Pe eee re paenieg oh sales Ma iceeh Bok geass , 
eee fRient. (|| 3 ).4) 5a)... } fa. +) 
Merten cle) 2) S46 Yd le toolecole.. 8 declees 


a See also table on p. 292 et seq. i 
6 Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid, 8, first molar, 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
4 c Symbol! (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 
lata). 
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II. Inpran CuitpREN oF APPROXIMATED AGEs—Continued 


TaBLE 4 (Male). Teeth; condition of subject ~—Continued 
(c) PIMA BOYS—Continued : 
Rec. Teeth. b 
ord Position. Condition of subject.c 
no. First. Second. 
Right h4 1/213) ai Ghee dn age AED geese 
Upper.-| ote 1) a}ei4al stot se see gaa 
Lower, {Reh fof 2) SALE boty ta ele ; 
Lettiy. AA] 4G ade Lee 
; Right. .L../.24 344 e024. Lol ape eek 
105 OPP tha glee ee Betta? Palssens ica i Tongue slightly furred. 
Lower..{ Right wc S48 DN: Cle get 4 } 
Left, Jo} 2l old ee eae Oe lee eae 
Right. J..f213)) 40599721 lode dee ae 
a Upper..[p ft... (A REE oe ead eee on a 
tower, | Right rue ie 3/4/5$1| 2\...|. 8 |. 
Tete aca SNA SAD VS beth ele eee 
Right. .|...|... PDR ag bx ea oe ee ee et eae 
3 Upper.-fre cls ed 3) 4A Wee DSi le, oad gue le ee 
soar. {RE et Eas 3.|4-1\-5:02 92 [odeec eee peokee 
Left. .2 ls. (cci/S. 41s pea tates oueetag, mele 
TOS Mime <emeiaeies heheh oeatie = ia ees aa Dae Plea chenc|soctoec|aaclea ly Headaches 
Right..|...|... 3/4/5491] 2)-.1--1.-)8 4-21 
109 Dpper. let i leae pela Goal ee eles hoe Soon after lunch 
ower, [Reb em 3.046 1d Behe hee : 
Lett se Adee: Ce Geek ale eae ee ose 
Right..|...}... 3/4/5412] 2\...1.. bolle 
Uppee te Pah ae ‘Jalepi} ache is tel. 
oa Lower. ish eee BV 4154112 ba ee eee (+) 
eae ee Oe xafocded.f 1) 2 headeesh yal Bape 
Right..|...|..: 31415 bt | Qieeeeceesie ete 
[Upper fret Be) ae 34) 4b e Coo oh eee ee 
mt \Fpaee pee: penta S14 Sq. oh eb taht. (+) 
celleticole sic 84 Sad | 24 bese dees i 
Upper. [eh SOPH Ms ee eee eee 
as Left. .23| 1191 3V4)5 bot [o eee eee on 
re eg eee Sa GED LS Lee een ee 
SMEeft. cose teas) By V4 OBUE Tite shaseh ates emt 
Right-|<-(2 V3 Pate ET) oe ol eu cee eae 
Upper.-[7 ft. de> -lecch Bi id. BP Eat B loaicee eee eee 
aie one [sae " 3f4/5f1f2}fffs |. (+) 
ss ee ee I Ye gaa fe | a | 
Right. .jc.-b..| 3/|2o.) BP bDile here ap eee 
Upper. frre Shes 18: ICI oa Ca 2 lel cate ee pees 
iA (Right Aes Li oae eeace nee (+) 
Lower rate Lk shade chs | dee goede aes jam : 
pba roe | La ba tales acto he ne 
ORVR oe 5 5 el it eh Scale 2 
us| Right. .|. letaters A LY e's: Tongue slightly coated. 
Lower. fret een Sy WS ag Bieter ele te eae 


¢ Symbol (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 
data). : 
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Il. Inpian CuItprReN or ApprRoxIMATED AGES—Continued 


TABLE 4 (Male). Teeth; condition of subject*—Continued 


(c) PIMA BOYS—Continued 


Rec- Teeth. 
ord Position. Condition of subject.c 
no. First. Second. 
Upper. | meh} =| (7535 Soa ie ea Sp alte 
us| Mathes ls (sb 4 1.| 2! | Ame as 
Lower. [Right Bese a ied: Wet Pe Qilesce eh S [ele 
etieeen pees) ath G: Pole eles cate sc (eBe le. pecs 
ozbbes lace teat si dolby ell |i 2h lock) a-nlese eG! Ie oc ls 
ae oe eb sua ee 11. 2.1. enh ata £8, 
Lower. {Rien oes ah eV UAH (TR VO irish | es 
Maser emcee srr tea Mol Qi). 2) elo Sale eles, 
Upper. {Right -|---/-- SPAM lee Ml 13" settee ole oh Slt os lense 
ae Mlbett sete le |S 4: B: Pale? | al ee) | Sel oe fies 
4.2 [TETAS ceil Geeta Sa pea (AU 73 Pees fee 3 | 
Re ectt ren hates eee le OW 2 35) Gale 7 eB loo ole 
fips iees| tea ime leet Bs 2°) 3>) Bl TNS Onl. 
ie Upper..{ rote. lee kha kahet z hehe t._- aS 
Lower. [Heh ce Ie ad Pai) etal RE a S| Rea 
ater waists ea Ber 2 13 | Gif F bBo O |. 
Upper...,RiEP*- Bieea Sth aes Mle Or fescie ope 1, Bphe alk 
on Meteo ot 4 | SPL. | 2ece|e.clase] Sik “ ae 
Lower. [Eh cst ipeeal ae EI UR Pik Ve 
ite 4 || al a ae aa hag Vi | 1 ea 
|jUpper..,fuEr*- Bless eee SoM IS) Dee ei Gideosl Srl 
aa ette.. |e BSAA Wet ON ae el Bae le as 
—. tet eS i. LS BD: (6s5) Gulbeeh Sele cals 
aleere eet teens ALS Aili Qe tese| cee He sell 
Rtehtole. -|.-\-- |. Ray 2A a|KOr Gt nSale ats 
7 Upper. att Bele Hoa teoees 1a) 203 el. ol Selec ae 
Lower. fen 3 Neral al bare HORA eri yallerea A} lata 
eft... -\- ee ae OS eI eal 33 Ren 
Upper..[ iE" Saale Ttaldee ile. alece Oe ec 
Bett. | SEPA EZ bal AES 1 Oye |S ) 
Lower. [Rist mipsel 4a She da Dols es Salt 
Metts. al, SYN PUA SM Les sel fale ek 3 
Right..|... dl ae lof fest a aN OS) 2 
a oe : Bes Lie ay 6 i Meee on 
Lower. {MEN Bees teri R el aon Sel Ogtoeeleoulscel 
Wefte.-2\-.. 3. Bee PMNS EGulscIESt aus 
MGR tse S|. 0-|.8 pd | 21 Detalhutct eat 
125 Ure bet 3 ge add a et Ohl ie a Tongue slightly coated. 
Lower. [Right ale 54}1| 2 Bree eleSar : 
ARDS see eee NA oteor PUP NE 6.) 28s | Salocc lc 
Richtee loess cieec| e521 c§ Le) 2H 351-6 bev 849i. 
puree trate. Cie 4. Ay aits 1647 | 8l0 |. mA 
i” ewer ee bee eel E253) [6s | ere, | One : 
| GT eel) ee ee PUI slealesel OMT eSh|LOnlens 


a See also table on p. 292 et seq. 

b Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anteriorbicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 

¢ Symbol (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 
data). 
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Il. Inpian Curmpren or ApproximMaTEp AGEs—Continued 
TABLE 4 (Male). Teeth; condition of subject ~—Continued 
(c) PIMA BOYS—Continued 
Reec- Teeth.? eo : 
ord Position. - Condition of subject. ¢ 
no. First. | Second. ‘ 
- ] 
Upper ae 3 Shall 2 3 fall |) 224 Bee lsal 
197 Left. 58 i) ah bas SE es le 
2 (+) 
Tower. ent : SPL] 2) 3-76 )..21) 819), 
Left. . see lla (at Ol lapel spell ee) |S 
Upper. Right --|---| 3] 4/ 571] 2). 2aSbleceleee 
128 Left Bee is (cee va) en UD ce Sey sslexe (+) 
\LLower. J Right Bie ea (tae re eA aS | Seo ees 
Vrett/2. Ack) Bile eae ace Ie Slag ea ees 
[at and 5 Phe : eset ast dialer 
Left. Berea. aaa DAG yleee| oles ae 
129 2 Exercised shortly before. 
Lower. .| Right. 3 4) Seta Ose AFsesacoale 
Metta: Sra l05 HPs owe sles alegab 
Upper... Right..|.-- ES ee ala (erie om Le fant ae ck | 
130 Left. . = Beco OoN LE | R2ae a Gre oe Balltces Ps (+) 
ower Right. a= £5) 6 fi 22 3 By figes tebe Por, 
Left. , vi ess lh (O34 cena Se ee 
Upper. ent. 2. Pais) Ce Nees We Dae) PR 
131 Left. - =f Sif | SISO iGn eel naa te oe (+) 
Lower, .Right-. 571/2)3)6)..-1819 1]. 
Left. . LEP Es 42 | Sie amet Seon sow 
is ae 3/4/5471 : He cps MSS Se 
132 eiisesaieee 3) 14a) Sift Tol 27 ose eae Beer eae at Ans : 
i f | gue slightly coated. 
Desens ae So at eeb aoa esi : 
eft. 2d Waele oh | "Os Sa peeel eee eels 
leer: pee ail Se ify Hall Reh. é Beats) | mets oe 
133 Left. . ache Poop BSG al 7 Ngele ates (+) 
Poe pee Pers el arsed Mela abe MEL NN Gent fex te) 
Left. : Speer Werle labeg key Royal ree lots NaC) IL 
Upper. Biebt. «= S51 De 29 SuKGne see Sao nee 
134 Left... 5 Ble MORNE ACR Th chy lan Ca 
Lower, {Right ee eS sae | Gulf Zan hiss LO lk 
Left... Sle P24, BA eal eaesa| ule 
Bee: ee Buia Werle toe ae 
135 eft. 8 }--[ 871) 2). 6)--) 8-H a 
: +) Exercised shortly before. 
ower Right... 8/4/5012)... sh Sas 
Left. A Bae iota Wb el ign a3 ey FS ta ae 
Upper. Right. .|.-.(--.) 3) 4/ 89112) eel eae: 
136 Left. See leSal ales baled aa alos (+) 
Lower, {Right 4/541] 2 ec eel ie 
ettysss peas. NGS) (AIHA elem call pte 
[Unper..| Right. ae eS EL 123 6 KS ron 
137 Left. . 1 25 °3alGaler Salonen (+) 
Lower. {Rieht. Safeco Sale lee Pala oa Sala zal eSa om lee 
Werte oft tbocls eee Tae huis eval eaivon iam 
Upper.., Fight - 3 L2H OMe SiO eee 
138 Left. mleattane| Sactee| Lees Sele uel sal Somer (+) 
Lower..{ RRB. +---Jasl--s}- 1) 213:)6):7'18.+9-|--- 
Dette = |PealeN ee A S36 Tale SalkOnlane 


a See also table on p. 292 et seq. 


> Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, 


canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 


molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 


¢ Symbol 
data). 


(+) means ingood health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 


t 
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IJ. Iypran Curmpren or APPROXIMATED AGEs—Continued 


TABLE 4 (Male). Teeth; condition of subject—Continued 


(c) PIMA BOYS—Continued 


Rec- Teeth. 
ord ’ Position. = Condition of subject.¢ 
no. First. Second. 
Upper..| Rial. Re eae a tere | lel Oe Hse WM St lee lee. 
139 Mette eae cle stele | 1 PGs Heee eels 2 (+) 
Lower. .| Right. A es aS alae: Fes fase Ae ee pea lt Pee 
iene aeen see cleeeten in ONS 6. |2 er ec. 
Upper..| Behe eee emma dle Ov Nese th gs ag elo: 
140 Left. . Hevea leseies: Nate Ouies cP Br lea iain: (+) 
: Lower. | Fight. ee eae ee Meee BETO MSR ING. | Feal Qt Olea 
atte ee lea eaimecle, RII 2U 3) 1 Oi lf Za Syl @- Lee 
Upper..| Bisht Bee roy ied Neste Bhs a Side elon 
an Tig i ce | alfa SS i Pee pe oo (+) 
2 eg RR Pe ee 2 
Slee le pe tt (240). ei. 
Upper..| Rien 4 ol ilieal ENP laa lee eh ik lee 
12 BOSE eee acct aed EONS eGaley MBO. bce (+) 
Lower. | Right. lee SINS Se IPA) Us a ee eS ck a Ie a Pe 
te a I or eae ae ee eg at De a 
Upper.., Right. See ee hops ere he irote. 
143 DiGi beatles ae Ne ee UT Na fg (+) 
Lower..| Right. Hp Rall e PAS OOPS Gl TSM fee 
eee eee lelee Pte BeV Gul 7 (Sat Got. 
: E Upper..{ Fight alles See tells WEEN eee OM (ese eed eet eee 
us| efte =. ae. a ee PO NEB Oey esa Nese (+) 
neck ea RAeee eel h Lal" |° S| Gag by Onl moe 
~ Left.2. BP aeealse tel OsSaN Gal valeanltOl ee 
Upper. .| Right. ees ee eae eee a OMESHILEN IT | Obt. Oulees . 
1s | rettses | eel. aa|-.2 WL 2-3") 6 els") Ole (+) 
Lower. .{ ight. oe oe ee Pes ae oe? | Su Ou. . 
Ioan eee ee Mee ess vale 2 ks Oplhy leSal Olle: 
: Upper..| Rien. ae 3) NB fa} (ila pa Sires 4 
16 | ET SUS a Ba FT he le E38 (+) 
Lower. | PEMt-.|----- SHS [ele eee aS Ile 5 
Peneee eee ese ie Wd WO alee We Sole ale 6 
2 cae el ea aa TOSS GT ws Negi 
| Left... 0.2) 22 -.-].- 2. PPS T TBO ee 
a (Sis ae ea te 1 O13 7 1819 | 
figc erp |benlees ee eos RL onl Sal ceuiicreieg nga: 
Upper..| Right opal Seale oa Mila 3 | 6 Tetra: eee 
us| Morte eeleecl25| ied aie. PON RSEN Cepibaiaaliagey (ate pp oe (+) 
: Lower.., Right... Ses eege feres Neti fee (OS PACE Nt WSS i 
Bette lew lhe |C UPS ESAGilevalrsaieo ut 
Upper. | HEHE. Seale A os les aGaher a Salo: |e ee 
10 | ettameieeleee cl sels. 0 oa Sa Glee toa Olle. s (+) 
— a ices Se QUES Gi ira Sa nOune 
Site goae ainecie SP e Sales zal Salat 
i Upper..{ ent. vieoale HT oe Casi aG Versa iela eee | A : . 
sw | Wettseule elece Scr L 24s Wey SOs: (+) 
Meitees, )Right.-|2-.)-.-)...)...|--f1{2)3)6) 7) 8) 9 |. 
ebies ead Mee ee MAb oes 6. ee, Odeo 


\ a See also table on p. 292 et seq. i 
i b Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
4 molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
¢ Symbol (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 
data). 
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II. Inpian Cuitpren or ApproximatTep AGEs—Continued 


TaBLe 4 (Male). Teeth; condition of subject “—Continued 


(c) PIMA BOYS—Continued 


Rec- Teeth. : 
ord Position. Condition of subject. 
no. First. Second. 
Upper. .{Right.-}..-]-.-}---]---}-f 1/2 ]...16] 7) 84...) 
151 Leta cclsce lene leciale s siee ou ol oimeiteecel fea level een ees (+) 
ee Right. ie alesele alee pal ventoanGule a! Spleen 
Lefte.-cossevsls eke cts ee MeO aly Mneneates 
Upper.. Right. cle aloo de celeOun eh eautes ae FS Ore Sete : 
152 belts. celu) co Wwoteedee ab moses OMl bran gal means (+) 
es Rightaa|eo-leeaceslesal Oil fico Mesa cGuleael oping aie 
<= Hatt uel eodlae Pal ache Ste oa dnodta aan 
(Upper. Right. -|-.-|-.-[ 3 |---/ 5J1]2|-../6].-)8).h.. 
a6 | Lefts. cf sche el Sales iu5 | Pathe Ca eee esp eee (+) 
ek ea ae LOSS GE A Sele eee 
Dette 255 -|e 6 Os es 21.5) fala] 2) eet G ullanes eat) le e 
Upper os Wat 4h See ae eral Saleen 
| Lefty cel ee ease he 5 ri Wl Ose este ee Salles ee (+) 
ee, ey A[ES MA SAT ey Needle Sea ene 
Lett) 2a) 2c. 34989145165, | yee) sealer alee ee 
BOG ree, core cee Bee All except last molars. Tongue slightly coated. 
US Sh eis se ase a All except last molars. do. 
Upper ra So ee 2s MG ane TaES BIE ONIE 
Delts Fal sale ele nc|scelae WL al Seesel Gal even Smoller 
157 y do. 
tee se ee aa Lh 20 OGL ee O oie 2 
Leltisc. lose |ncs coat olt af Lp Srl noMGlien SRC ON eee 
BOS ARE ee on ra All except last molars. (+) 
HOD? |Meat Saar ast All except last molars. (+) 
oes eae as Sil 2. 20c ese sleSa[sOn1 eee 
160 | Left. ...|...)...]-.-|.--|.-. D2 ROME, Nisa Oly aes (+) 3 
Money sae eae 5p U2 3 VOL Z| 8aomee 
: ~|Left. . Ze [hreetareasllae'e| OW Lil oeloueOuteeel smeOE sa 
BO Fee meee eo All except last molars. (+) 
All except last molars. ; (+) 
All except last molars. (+) 
All except last molars. (+) 
All except last molars. (+) 
BO Fe ei ee sao decectsed All except last molars. \ (+) 
“LAVA. baa eee ee res a All except last molars. (+) 
BBS Sense. Soo All except last molars. (+) 
1 ed Re es ee ey All except last molars. (+) 
Right “ Dh D2 Gils SS meOee 
Riper pete leech Sedaes PET sik: eile al eee (+) 
170 Bight.[0.2(0..). dc 5 Pa 12 She eee , 
2 opie | ST Lio) 3 | 61. eee ee 
Upper _[Blgtts|oeo gs 1/2/3/6/7/8/9|. 
171 UE RSE Soe ks, BPA Paes Ate ees Tongue slightly coated. 
ae trate eae 5 7 ao De = 
Letts. -c|-sefeac} af clke ed ye ae ele Se aaeke 
fg eter ee es te RP All except last molars. (+) 
Ii Sic oe er. e es eto All except last molars. Not quite well. 


a See also table on p. 292 et seq. : : 

> Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 

¢ Symbol (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 
data). 
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Il. InpIAN CHILDREN OF APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


TABLE 4 (Male). Teeth; condition of subject —Continued 


(c) PIMA BOYS—Continued 


Rec- Teeth. d 
ord Position. Condition of subject. ¢ 
no. First. Second. 
ue Mtenteseeieee os Oe Lol 2 31 6 fact Seal 
174 Upper. |r peeateete sees OMe 13) 64-2 Soke (+) 
Lower. ., Might. Beemer Bet 2 S66 V7 Sila alt oe 
Wietiowe eres eae neers ep 23 167 7). Bile]... 
Upper--foete Tol Bieesteeeped 2) 3 6-7 tS Oc 
175 ee eee ee ee eS ee Tongue coated yellowish. 
Lower..[ Sleseleedeettees! Oo Pd 2 3/6}... Si Ot 
WCLGeesesaieatecelcee || Oop 2 2138.) Ol. <8) Ose. 
i Upper..[ Ae 2 alae ee | Ae 2a OL Ga FW Olena t ose 
176 Menbeoesiewelescl= setae OP Lelee db Out | BV Oso. (+) 
Hower fre ZOE |HOM nL, Uneeiionl |e 
MCG Sales Veen feee|-s-accp 2 2) 13)-6 47°) 819 Jeo. 
itgiasee seas sono. All except last molars, Tongue slightly coated. 
LAE a sloecle--|-<-|-.-|---) All except last molars. (+) 
Owes teins ses aoe. ---|---|---].--|.--] All except last molars. (+) 
ESO Meer se tes cc sa =<5- See)! Sse/ Ben oes eee Boe ==-|---|---|---[--.|---|--.| Longue slightly coated. 
Upper.-| te Peele cieeloc at Lee io rOy 1 i SMe caliente 
181 Bete eee te eiea saa ale |a— fe 2 2S Gr F | 8a), Ol. ae 
Lower..ron | | ese leases Pa a a ky a Wit 2 A 
etbeeeeeeiere|-ealemctaep Ut 2 SPO a7) 8) Oils 
12) ---|-2-|..-|---|.--§ Allexcept last molars. (+) 
(Rete 1 chs Se eae Oe bgt cele Elle Allexcept last molars. Tongue coated. 
1 (| See Selec eee lea except last molars. (+) 
UE Ne =--|--~|---|---|---] Allexcept last molars. Tongue slightly coated. 
reper ei |) Pe | ee el at rf 2) sal t= 
186 | peth FT Sa Es We eset al a ia ei Not quite well. 
[tower [te siya See A 2S GER we Oue. 
POs See sae ch ey) 2 We Sil Ge TEN Bel Qu's = s 
DRY .chnGegeee ---|---|---|---|---| All except last molars, (+) 
Upper..| ote oS ee ee eel pe Ae eee fe aL aa at a Pe 
188 Eett... . -|...|.--|---|.--}1/2]3]6)] 7819 |...||(4+) Exercised one-half hour be- 
Lower. |r Nees SD aS 6=) Fle} 9) || x fore. 
Wetter alee cele slop ky 2 orye6 A | 8 159) |... 
MAUI aie nicjo oaccs 5 2..|-.-|---|s--|.--]| All except last. molars. (+) 
a ao ee .--|---|---|---|---{ All except last molars. (+) 
POEs ccs cians Sen. +: .--|---|---]---|---§ Allexcept last molars. | Tongue coated. 
i os a .--|---|---|-.-|-.-| All except last molars. (+) 
(MS), ..-|---|---|---|---[ All except last molars. (+) 
i es ...|..-|-.-|.--|..-] All except last molars. (+) 
IN || ASSES eee eee -.-}.--|---|.--|---[| All except last molars. (+) 
IC Meta jo nt s\cinFo stasewia ae.s ...|.--|.--|.--|.--[ All except last molars. | Tongue slightly coated. 
[ho ES ae ..-|.-.|---|.--|..-[ All except last molars. (+) 
UGG | tS es -.-|---|---]...]..-] All except last molars. - - (+) 
- ROME sis oasis cine <5 oe vie ..-|..-|-.-'...|.--]| All except last molars. | Tongue slightly coated. 
PANN erase occ ~~ <5 f...t..-|.--'..-|-.-) All except last molars. (+) 
eteincios 5,500 sss - ase «--/e.e/...!..-/...8 All except last molars, | Not well. 


a See also table on p. 292 et seq. 
b Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
; ¢ Symbol (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 


data). ° 
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ine INDIAN CHILDREN OF APPROXIMATED Acrs—Continued 
TABLE 4 (Male). Teeth; condition of subject “—Continue 


(c) PIMA BOYS—Continued 


Rec- Teeth. 0 
ord Position. = Condition of subject. ¢ 
no First. Second. 
202M ica otce eee ee oe ee eee All 32, Gy) 
Nunc ee phe hd [ES 6 7 hell oles. 
al fait hes aio ai a sae pane e da Not fully well : 
Inosser as -|--]e--| 1/2/3/6/7/8)]9/1x : 
Left. “feof 4)- A] 2 [84] 6)|.7 [vBU Olea 
OA ee Oe ye oe he. ope crell eae All except last molars. Tongue coated. 
PU Lea eas eee ean a + 2 All except last molars. do. 
ee site : : 1s hOrhSH Oil ralicon hones : 
206 | Lees A S a (ee eel and tl Tongue slightly coated. 
{Right. ; Ji}2)/3!6/7/s8}olx 
eft. . Daa Ge rane NO Meg 


218 
219 
220 


---|--.[ All except last molars. 


---|---[ Allexcept last molars, 
mello All 32, 
---|-.-] Allexcept last molars. 


All except last molars, 

All except last molars. 

All except last molars. 

All except last molars. 
All 32. 

All except last molars. 

Allexceptlast molars. 


All except last molars. 
All except last inolars. 
All except last molars 
(left lower third mo- 
lar about to appear). 


(+) 

(4+) 

(+) 
Tongue coated, 

(+) 
Tongue slightly coated. 


| Stomach disordered. 


Tongue coated. 
(+) 
(Ce) 
(+) 


Tongue slightly coated. 
Sore throat. 
Tongue coated. 


«See also table on p. 292 et seq. 
6Explanation: 1, median 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 


data). 


incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, 
7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar: 9, 
¢Symbol (+) means in good health and normal state; has re 


anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- - 
second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
ference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 


TaBie 4 (Female).“ Teeth; condition of subject; breasts; menstru- 


ation’—Continued. 
(d) PIMA GIRLS 


S Teeth.c 
re Position. aa a oe _ | Condition of subject.d|Breasts.| Menstruation. 
8 First. Second. : 
[oa 
| * 
221 All 20. 0 ial = A (+) 
292 Al 20. |. a EP (+) 
223 All 20. -=|.4|, Slightly nervous - . ... .|5. .o-ee2| ose acho 
224 All 20. (4) 
225 AN 20, lel bel eal eal ae (+) 
226 A 20 ra pen aateel elle cates (+) 
227 PAPUA ie sal Wee) ef ee fe a | (+) 
228 All 20, NotI Islet A..! Getsexcited:: ......-..1..17.see 
aThe first part of Table 4 (Female) will be found on p. 310 et seq. 


See also table on p. 295 et seq. 


eExplanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, 
dSymbol + means in good health and normal st 


ata). 


3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, 
first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (==) 
ate; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 


posterior pre- 
, third molar, 
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Il. Inpran CHILDREN ‘oF APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


TaBLE 4 (Female). Teeth; condition of subject; breasts; menstrua- 
tion “—Continued 


(d) PIMA GIRLS—Continued 


~s Teeth. 
z Position. Condition of subject.¢ | Breasts.| Menstruation. 
S First. Second. 
ee 
eal ai 
220M emer mn = AL 0S A Slo ee beeen ele : (4) 
Right.) 1) 2| 3 2 Se ee ae 
230 ace le sie i Somewhat weak 
ee Right.|..| 2) 3 iT SHIR S SPSS) ke FN eat ack ee ance | ia A i (el a 
ee Left’: als DS Os fe a 
Right.) All20.....].. = ee a 
a Upper.-{rart Au20.....[.. = a 
ee: me Au20e belt. |-c1-8 ) 
ie ertkeit. |) Air20.0<4..1.-|..|..|-.| 8 
Right.| All 20.....).- Be page he & 
Upper.-| ror | all 20......- eae a ae ios 
232 5 LONGUS COME oe See pie Boe Sas oc one wee ee 
Lobe Hiehe Al 20-- 1, Ase liecs eal ee 
“|Lett ..| AlL20.....[.. GHEY Se 
Right. All 20.....).. lea hale 
ae he's So All 20.....).- = eT ei oe 
Lower, .ight-| All 20.....].. eeu ee 
pee ibett -.| A 20.<..2).. |..| sl-. 
Right.| All 20.....)-. Wed esl. 
25, Upper. | att AML 20...) | 8\.. a 
L : Right.} All 20....-}-- he eo ea 
ee eh tetts (| All20.2.-.).. Me lS ee 
Osh || Mode eee eee eee ie ee elem i Ate oN Ob: LUL Welle 5... che all crores s cferelliniee ato welaen tices 
of a a Me AU cit hg dt NE Merino le OU re ote ok ee 5s 
Right.|..| 2| 3) 4! 5) 1)..|.-[..]..] s.-|.- 
ie Upper... rar PE Oi Pe ms 
ae pesase ee eRe i ea 
“Viet ..|..|..| 3] 4] of 2) al..|..|..] 3. 
Right. 3| 4 af 1)..|.-|..|--| 3|-- 
- Upper.-| rot. | 3) 4) fal..t..f[.f ab. Peet 
Lower. (rignt.)-.|----| 4) 9.3) 2) a)..)..] al... 
Oe teett)—|..|-3) 41 1) 2 -|..1..| 3. 
Rignt.|..|..| 3] 4) 4 1] 2!..|..)..| ai. 
Upper. ter | 3\ 4) pala tJ} elt. 
239 ; IN OG: Welle Say ihe Wt ic creh el nate sitesc cm erate cots 
Lower, jRight|..|--| 3) 4) 5 1) 2)-.|..].| 8).-|.- 
“Vref ..|..|..| 3| 4) 9 1) 2--/.:1..} al: 
Right.| Au2o. |..|..\..|..|..] 3l. 
Upper} Algo. |. ee alae 
240 Ophehalimig: Bisa sos selec stance s|apackiascceesv cer 
a jRight. ALL 20. ig 3 sie 
Selenite AIO; foo}. .)2-122]:-| 8). 
Right.|..| 2) 3| 4| a a)..|..|.-]..] al. 
as Epper- ce 3| al af a)..!.f.-|..] gf. AR 
borer 1/2 Sie. 
P2\ietr ..|..\..| 3) 4 1! 2 ae Ne 


a See also table on p. 295 et seq. 

b Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 

¢ Symbol (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 
data). 
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I. Inpran CHitpren or APPROXIMATED Acrs—Continued 


TaBLe 4 (Female). Teeth; condition of subject; breasts; menstrua- 
tion “—Continued 


| Record no. 


242 


243 


246 


247 


248 


249 


250 


251 


(d@) PIMA GIRLS—Continued 


Teeth.b 
Position. 
First. Second. 

: -| 2] 8) 4) 5p aj. --| 8)--|-- 
ee tae -| 2} 3) 4) 5} 4)..|.-}--).-} ah. 

ight.|..|..] 3] 4| 5) 4] 2)..|.-|..] 3f..|- 
Lower... | 3] 4 1| Q).. aie pam 

ight.|..|..] 3] 4) 5) 1] 2)..|_.|._] I. 
ie hares =| 3] 4! 5p 1) Bhaja s| hgh 
Lower trot Lt lad dal a, 

Right_| 1} 2) 3) 4) 5).-|..|..].-|..] 8} 
eee -| 2 3) 4) 5 U--).).-]..) 8}. 
Lower. {te -| 3) 4 1) 2)..|.-]--] 8)... 

Left .. 3) 4! 8] 1) 2}. yl. 

ight.|..| 2} 3} 4) af a)..|.-|--|-.] af} 
ge tise -) 2} 3} at at alt I |_| al. 

i -| 3} 4) 5p a) 2i_t.f.1 sl 
tower. lee tala dala la 
(or trot lay acca 
Lowen trate (ladda cla 

Right.|.-| 2) 3) 4) 5) 1/..|..)../..| 8). 
[Pat 1] 2} 3) 4] 5).-|..|..|..]..| a. 

; --| 3] 4) 81 1) 2iz|__} ol gi. 
Lower. aye lich al Uae Se 
[omer a : ; ; ace a 

Richt. 4| 5] 1) 2)..|_.|..| 8}. 
Lower. ft. ae el art La eheatee 

Right.|..|..| 3] 4] 51 1) al_.j..|..| gl_. 
ie As =| 3} loa dy 21 Ve egies 
Lower. ft -| 3) 4 1 2). aban 

Left 1) 8] 4) 5] 1) 21 IN gi. 

Right.|..|..! 3] 4! af a} 2! |_|. gh 
ee =) Si Sie 54 | oe Niele 2 : 

Right.|..|..) 3) 4) 5.1) 2)..]..)..] 8}. |. 
Lower. {oft Pei aiegi Dh Staal sath Sheehes 

Right.|..| 2} 3 11. alee: 
ee es J2)3 ; pl aed eel Peele = ‘ 

Right.|..|..) 3) 4) 5] 1) 2)..|..)..) 8)..|.. 
Lower tr tt 4) & J) 2} 3}_.]-.] 8}..}. 
ee thet dod dala da 
Beret et) adalat gece 


a See also table on p. 295 et s 


eq. 
+ Explanation: 1, median incisor; 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, poste 
¢ Symbol (+) means in good healt 
data). 


2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 
rior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. - 
h and normal state; has reference chiefly f Table 


Condition of subject.c 


(+) 


-| Tongue slightly coat- 


ed. 


(+) 

(+) 
Tongue coated...._.. 
w 


(+) 


(+) Weak looking...‘ 


-| Tongue slightly coat- 


ed. 


(+) 


Breasts.| Menstruation. 


5, posterior pre- 


3 (physiological ° 
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Il. Inpran CHILDREN OF APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


TABLE 4 (Female). Teeth; condition of subject; breasts; menstrua- 
tion*—Continued 


(d) PIMA GIRLS—Continoued 


S Teeth. 
a 
Position. Condition of subject.¢ | Breasts.) Menstruation. 
= First. Second. 
io 
Right.|..)..| 3] 4} 51) 2|..|..)..| 8)..[.- 
- Upper. ue || 3] al fa) al. |.]..} si. 2 
neat cer Pe aed 21e3/e re Sic. |e CE ee ta scams Se s5 > 
ee trent .....-|-| 441i 21 3)..|.-|-sl.. 
. Right.|..|..| 3| 4| af 1] 2)..|..|.-| sl..|.- 
\ 255 Upper.-|er See Aloe ial cteeh. =| Slesl= * 
‘ Sine J..| 4| fa] ab-al-[.] sl ol. Mee At rccnak gs 325 ee 
Se (eett _.)...|-1-4| & a| 2) 3l.|.-| 8} 91. 
Right.|_.|..} 3] 4! sf 1! al_.|..|..] al..|.. 
£ Upper.-[ iar _.| 3] 4} al al..|.1.-] al.-/.. 
256 : | SOE Ia Ge ee 
rower, sright.|-|--|--| 4 9 1] 2 3)--|..) 8|..|.- 
ee eth Ot || 4 4 1) 3] 3|..|..| al:-|.. 
PAS 5 Se al Allexcept last CS i bes (ren I 
molars. ' 
Right.|..|..| 3] 4] af 1) 2)..[..|--| 8l..]- 
Upper..| | a)4l of il Bi. -|.-{..| s|..l.. ae 
rs Lower, [Right- | 4| of 1] 2) al..J..| 8b. ey Saas es ee 
““Vrett ..|....|.-| 4! aa) 2l-.|.-|--] al. 
Right.|..|..| 3] 4| {1} 2l..|.-1..| sl.|- 
Upper.. 
Pper fra. _.[el'at al ofa} al .f..].-) st-[. a 
259 Lower {right-|--|--| 3] 4 1} 2}.-|--|.-] 8).-[- A, aS oie aria et 
““Vuett -.|:.|..| 3] 4} af 1) 2}..|.-|.-] al../.- 
Right.|..|..| 3) 4| af 1) 2/..|..|--} 3l-.|- 
Upper... 
per er 3\ 4 af al..|_|.-.-] sl.-/ rae 
260 Lower, {Risht-|--|--| 3) 4 1] 2f.-|--|. 8. AG crassa Bic 
““Yrett ..|..|..| 3] 4] af a) 2i..|.-).-| 8i.|.- 
Right.|..|. 41] 2} 3) 6] 7/8] ol. 
Upper.. 
seer ee saad 1| 2l..| 6l..| 8| ol. ‘s 
a .. pee : Ji] 9] 3 6 7 s\ ol. Saeby +) cpp xe sare? 1c 
-“\rett.-|-.|.-|..|.-|.1 4] 2} 3l-6! 7] 8| of-- 
Right.|..|..|..| 4! of 1) 2|../..|..1 s|_.1. 
Upper... 
BES? a. 1] 2/..| 6|..| i.|.. a - 
ae RE Ee ean cece aaa 
eteetteciee|: jooi4| 5p. 1 Qf cle ete 
Right.|..|..| 3] 4 5 1] 2/.-|..|.-| 8i---- 
Upper.. 
eecr on SE es i ae Pe te 
oa _. oa 1c CE NG a hes ON i eS, oR MR ai eae ial a 
= Left -.|.-|-.| 3) 4) 5) 1) 2|.-].-].-] 8).-]- 
Right.|..| 2| 3|..| 5 1/..|..| 6l..| al... 
Upper. {rt eel a Aloe dl Stee|\6l2 2) 8). ate a : 
264 meray rer (2) -f2e) at 2.-| 6.2) gs fae ST oecegrpeeeasrceencene 
“") nett ..}. 1. a 11 2| 3l 6l.-| 8i. 


a See also table on p. 295 et seq. 

» Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 

molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 

a oe (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 
a). 
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II. Inpran Curtpren oF APPROXIMATED AGEs—Continued 


Taste 4 (Female). Teeth; condition of subject; breasts; menstrua- 
tion*—Continued 


(d) PIMA GIRLS—Continued 


S Teeth.? 
e | Position. Condition of subject.c| Breasts.| Menstruation. _ 
Si First. Second. 
(4 | 
| Right.|..|../..|.. 2| 31 6|__| 8\.. 
He poer. {i ; 2| 31 6l-.| 8. 
ey hes {Right 2! 3] 6l..| g|..[..] Tmsue whitish......)-..-.....[-222 2222... -2. 
| ~- lLeft Bl Me | si 
266 | eeeee See Ee eel i Reis Seale Not fully ‘well. . 2...:]. 2. sees ee 
| Upper. | ist 3) 4) 5] 1) 2). NS saa ia 
| Left ..}- 34 1} 2). S| Slee Tongue somewhat - 2. cach ae poe cee a 
a | fRight.|. 4| 5] 1] 2| 3|-.)_.] |... coated. 
OMT oe 4) 5] 3} 2) 31..|../ sl). 
Right.|..|..| 3] 4! af 1) 2|..{..]..} ale. 
Upper. | Rem 1 2\..| 6|_:| al. : 
288 | {Right.|..|..!.. 19} at). act. CH). +e ees 
| Spamusacs beets oe 1] 2| 3] 6|..|-s|_. 
I Upper ee --| 3. U2 Stele 2/88) 
Left - _.| fa} 2}..t el. .| sl_.|. 
269 [Bigne | 1) 9} 3i gl__| gl__|_.| Not fully well... .- 2.) 25. eee| eee 
NOOR VT or, | 1| 21 3| 6l..| sl. 
tae Right 3 1 2|..| 6l..| si.) 
upper... eer" 3!..| 1) 21-| 6] gl. . 
270 | e ee 4) 5) 1) 2 3l..|..| 8). SO ee 
ee eatin. _.| fal 2) i el..| sl. 
‘ Right.|..|..|| 3) 4 ei = Siesta 
Upper. en 3) 4| Bh i) all eval ee 
271 *j Right. 3| 4| a al..|_|..} al]. AGM et 
Mey Fe 3) al a a} 2l..)..|.] 8)... \ 
Right.|__|_- -} 1) 2) 3) 6] 7] 8/..J_. 
[UPPer--17 ott. stab eal ai | tele ie 
zie Right.|__|. 1] 2] 3] 6 7] sl__|.- Ct) 
ae, lett -|..| 94] 2| 3, 6|..] 8h._[.. 
s Right 3] 4) 5) 1) 2). 2). .1_.] ||. : 7 
Deer att. 3) 4| sf a) al..|__|__| si_.|.. 
273 Right | 4) 5] 1) 2} 3!._|. gle]. C+) 
Lower. [EM 4| fi] 2! 3. |__| ght. 
Right.|..|..| 3] 4! ala] al...) } sl 
Upper fee 34) fal al_.|_.|| gl. 
214 Lower, {Right 3) 4! sta al. gi... Sut 
meee alerts: 3] 4) a} al..|._|__| sl. 
Right i..| 316 4] git 
SPE tei at Ngee ae aie. 3, 6| 7| 8] oI. Very 
ate _ Right. ..|--[ 1} af 3! 6| 7/ gi_.t.. (+) smiall!| sige gas aig 
Pe ar lieate e --|-] 1] 33, 6 7) 8...|.. 
Upper. .{Pight-|-.].-| 3 4) 4] af.)..f | ale). as 
(Left ..1. |.) 3} 4) sf a}-al ..| 8..|..| Tongue slightly 
276 : : Right -| 4) 5] 1) 21 3'..]..] S\..1..| coated. momma (yo 
eee est late, 4l,tal oe il ai 3) 6l..| gi..l.. : . 


a ‘ 
> Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior Te- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third mo at: pe 
; Slaps (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 
ata). ; a: 


, ee 
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II. Inpran CuItprReEN or APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


TaBLE 4 (Female). Teeth; condition of subject; breasts; menstrua- 
tion’—Continued 


(d) PIMA GIRLS—Continued 


6 Teeth. 
q 
z Position. Condition of subject. ¢ | Breasts.) Menstruation. 
8 First. Second. 
| 
Upper. .{ Right)... 3) 4) 5) 1) 21..)..]..| 8)-.].. 
277 | Left -.}--|..] 3}. 1) 2)..| 6).. 8\--/--| Tongue coated ee ter oe ete Oa a ayes aa Dae eee 
eee 4) 5} 1] 2) 3)..|.. BP 
Meftee\ecle e214) 5) 22h 3i..)..1 81.2]. 
Upper..{ Right 3}..|..| 1] 2|..| 6 7] 8) 9... 
278 esa aie 3). 1) 2)-.) 6) 7 8 9... Not fully well.....-..-. Very |.-------+-----2+ 
Lower../Right.|..)..|..|..| 5 1) 2) 3, 6)..| 8 igs small. 
Mert ole \oaleele-leeh 1} 2) 3! 6] 7) 8) 9).- 
Ober “sage 3) 4| af af 2l.!.|..| 8). l.. 
279 | TEV seq Pe es fed bs inf a 8... (4) 
ieee Peet a 1! | 3} 6|..| 8} 9|.- 
Me letbe see ale |u5) al 23) Gl.) Sto). 
DR eee ld cs SP ee il Fe Vi Wa (+) MPC 9 | pe deemon Saeed 
| small. 
Pa ae | Peco ell sxs All except last Tongue yellowish..... ----O..|-..-.2.22.2+-+-- 
< molars 
Gpper mot Seon! 21. Vel. lest lee 
239 | Left -.)..|..) 3)..|.-} 1) 2)--/ 6 7) 8)..).- (+) siecle, SeBennsotdoeoses 
ae al a Saeleeieop al olesivela.| (8) Slee 
Salient esis) s[-e Ke] 1-213) 6).-) 8} 9|-. 
Rient.|_|_.|_-|_-|--] 1] 2} 3] 6] 7] 8i-.|-- 
Upper..| 
283 Ss Weft --/.-|../.-).-!.-f 1) 2}-3) 6) 7) 8)../.. (4) Om essen ee = 
ae ab -|--|-- 1] 2} 3} 6| 7/8] 9}. 
© | res ee ae 1} 2| 3} 6|-7| 8] 9)... 
Da oe. <=... Pea aan clec| el caliedl alee (+) ; 
Right. 1.) Sie.) & 1) 2l--1 6l..| 8}..|-. 
Upper.. 
at pper he fica 1| 2! 3| el..| 3|..|.. 4) 
Rees eal : 1] 2| 3} 6.) si... 
weltuett -<\2.)_-1__|--| 5 11 2! 3] 6] 7 gi..|.. 
Rieht.|_-|..|.-\_-| & 1) 2) 3} 6|..| 8|-.|_- 
Upper... 
os pper ae j..|..| a] 2! 3} 6)..| 3} 9. Cb) 
Lower. ..right-|--|--|--1--] ob 1) 2) 3] 6|-.| 8] 9)... 
Seer ietbe | o\0-\-c\-.| 5) 1 21 3] 6! 7's) 91... 
Right.|__|..] 3)..] 5) 1) 2/..| 6)..| 8}..|.- 
; U ae | 
aa — tea. HO eoled | 2)-.1 eh 7)... a 7 enon ees 
ee as wocliel sel a: FISHIN 3 Pa small. 
Deft). -|_c}.-].-].-J 1) 2-3] 6).-| 8}... 
oil, eS woc4 2 pel | Sal Pe GV (+) 
Right.|_.|_.| 3|..| 5 1) 2|..] 6|..| g|-.|.- : 
upper...| 
>) @ Sa cnet ter eaten me 
Ma el claelos ‘ AA s)]5 
Lower..\ree (T 1 al al el.| al. 


a See also table on p. 295 et seq. : ; ; , 

b Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (ao third molar. 

¢ Symbol (+) meansin good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 
data). aaa ‘ 
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[BULL. 34 — 


II. Inpran CutmiprReN or ApPpROXIMATED AGEs—Continued 


, 


TaBLE 4 (Female). Teeth; condition of subject; breasts; menstrua- 
tion ~—Continued 


(d) PIMA GIRLS—Continued 


Record no. 


291 


292 


293 


294 


296 | 


297 


298 


300 


301 


302 


a See also table on p. 295 et seq. , } 

b Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, ¢c 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first 

¢ Symbol (+) means in good health and normal state; 


data). 


anine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. — 
has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 


Teeth.b 
Position. Condition of subject.¢ | Breasts.| Menstruation. 
First. Second. 
[Right feo) ecleeh dle Sicolazi Sioa 
[PPP Loert fl) -P a a) af al of..| al ol. 
ett fRight.|..|..|..|..|..] 1] 2] 31 6 7, 3) ol.- (+4) 
“Yet -.|..|..[..]..|f 4} 2] al 6 7| al ol. 
Tee {Right.]_.|..| 3] 4] af 1} ai. S| Sale 
““ttett |. 2}.-)'3} 4! 51a} 2t.-.-|..| sl 
Bee fRight.|..]..| 3) 4) 5) 1) 2). -| 8. (+) 
‘ * (het =| 2) ..]°3)-4) 5} a) att beste 
Right.|_.|_.]..|..|.-] 1] 2] 3] 6] 7] 3} 9)_ 
Upper. free 1| 2) 3! 6] 7| 8| ol. | 
A ieee fRight.|..|.-|..|..| 5) 1] 2} 3] 6..| 8] 9}.. (4+) 
Teeth 2) lo ey aes 6).-| 8) 9}-- 
BOR Stay ae cat eet eI -| All except last | Not quite well........| Very |:.2..0-__.---.- 
molars. small. 
Right apse ralee§ lol SikGla visas 
Beer Ba { J 4) 2] 3] 6| 7} 8). : 
am eee |--f 1) 2) 31-6) 7 8) - |. Be 
Left . : UND SIGINT Since 
Re islaser As ree ec aerate “4 4 All. except ‘last. Weakly...22.........|:.-22ee|oeee 
molars. 
Right.|..|..| 3)..] 5) 1) 2|..| 6].-{ a[.|_ 
ypeer.-[ror | al..] af a] 2l..| el..| s|_.|_- 
Lower. .{ TER |v} Th 2)'3)-6)_2) 8|_1-.) Tongue somewhat |p sees ee 
Left .. Bo 2S) Gl. Block. coated. es 
fRight.|..[..] 3] 4) 5) 1] 2)._|_.|..] 8). 
UPR leet | 1 | al alate b tl side 
Sheek i é 4! 5) 1) 2) 3)..1..] 8|.-|-- (+) Small..| Yes, for . over 
Dette aes aetna 1} 2) 3)..|..| 8} 9}. °a@ year. 
Right Ae: 1] 2/. 18H 
Dppers trate hela leebal Sth eeahalee 
Lower. [at Slee 1 2). -| 8]..-|--) Not quite well... 2... |. cosas eee 
Left .-|..|..| 3)..) 5] 1) 2]..]..]-s} 8]. |. 
Bee ene Se ee ae ‘ All except last (+4) Very eee 
molars. 
r , small. : 
Boner _sRight. s -(|--f 1} 21. -| 6) 7) 8) 9). ; 
ert... J 4] 2! 3] 6 7/ 8) 9. 
hacen, fRight_|..|..)..|..|--[ 1) 2| 3} 6) 7] 8) 9/2 (4+) _.-. 00/2. Soe ee es 
“Left - Hoclech cf LI 20:36) Fp stolee 
Unies ee -| 3] 4} 5) 1] 2). 8..|. - 
J ~~ (Left ..|..]..} 3] 4) 5 1) 2i_- 8}. .|.. ipa 
LLower. [ight --|--] 3] 4] 5p 1-2). .| 8] OI. (+) Small..| Yes, within a ; 
Left .. mieSie4 UP ee eclbts acd x year. a 
BEE Oe. cere -| All except last (+) feet do. ; 
molars. ; 
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Il. Inptan CuHrm~prREN oF APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


TABLE 4 (Female). Teeth; condition of subject; breasts; menstrua- 
tion*—Continued 


(d@) PIMA GIRLS—Continued 


a See also table on p. 295 et seq. 


g Teeth.b 
zg Position. Condition of subject.¢ |Breasts.| Menstruation. 
3 First. Second. 
o=] 
SOS me teeterecs isles cis « ..|--|--|.-— All except last (+) 
molars. 
Right. -} 1] 2| 3) 6] 7] 9| 9l.. 
Upper.-frett ay 1 2| 3| 6|..| 81 ol. ; ee 
304 Lower, jreht-|--|--[--|--] 4] 2 3| 4--| 8 9. 7 ee ae acataeaas- 
[Left - =|.-|--| 5J 1]. 2] 3] 6]..| 8] 9). : j 
BOB ere e iene tenes -|..|.-|..J AIL exeept last (+) Small..| Yes, within a’ 
molars. year. 
Rpt at. 2h 2 1) 2| 3] 6 7| 3i..|. 
Upper..| 
Mette <|:.-|- 1} 2} 3) 6) 7) 8)_.|.. 
N ite wellie.. 7-6. Ve 2 
306 \ ; Pear |. : 1 al al el zi ai ol. ot quite well dees (?) 
ower--Left ..|..|..|..|-.|--) 1] 2 31 6| 7| 8| 9}. 5 
' fRight-|..|..| 3) 4) 5) 1) 2)..}.-|..] 8) 9}_- 
a Upper.-| ote ..| 3 4] af aj 2i_.|..f.} aif. 2 hs 
C Right-|..|..| 3] 4) 5) 1} 2)../..]..) 8|-..- ) ioe. ais le ke rece 
ee eehiare ..)-|..|3) 4) of | 2).-|..|.4] gf. 
308 |-----------2-----|-- --|--|--]--[--]--]--]--]--]--|- (+) 
: Right.|..|..| 3/..| 5] 1) 2/-.| 6|..| 8} 9 
Upper.-| | 
Left .. Alle 1} 2} 3) 6| 7] 8) 9 
Vee with 
309 [ ; Right. y 1] al al 6 zi ai ol... (+) om sae a 
ower lt : 1| 2| 3| 6| 7] 8| 9). ie ae 
SLOM pee clears - feo a -| All) except last (+) (sins) 8 Bee eemesar ance 
molars. 
Gi. noe ooeeoonesee Se Sel Sel ee ee See Om oan ede (+) -do...| Yes, more 
than a year. 
O10. as eee 73. ene Beco (6 Ko Re Ae (+) Ee Qc Malan atte enlace ere 
GL Su eee ee sce ow 2% 5 <|~ selellcalee posed WhBeaas caReeSe (+) aSlOe- do. 
Right. : : I| 2 3) 6] 7 8] 9|.. 
oer 
314 Weft .. ipod led as} 6 Wesieelae ) Pee ett 
ieee Right- 2 2 1} 2) 3) 6] 7| 8] 9}.. 
| |Wett -- Visi 1) 2) 3) 6 7| 8] 9).. 
Right oe -[ 1} 2)..| 6] 7| 8} 9)-. 
peer. ae : 1| 2| 3| 6| 7| 8| 9... 
315 | : (+) PG CoE Se eee, 
: ear Right- Ae ae 1} 2} 3) 6} 7) 8) 9).- 
. palette oa... 2 1} 2) 3) 6} 7} 8} 9)... 
Right. Fibs (a 1) 2} 3) 6) 7 8} 9). 
Upper..| 
316 rel “ia as al ale Me laa eee Not quite well........ Very, do. 
ia Right.|.-|-.|- -| 1} 2) 3) 6} 7) 8) 9)-. aay 
a Weft ..|_-|.-|--|--|.-§ 2) 21.3) 6 7] 81 9)... 
ON ida finite als (= <:01=,21=4:2/3 ..|--|--|.-[ All except last | Tongue coated...-...- Mod- do. 
molars. erate. 
BG) 2. ooo eee oe eel Galil Boa Goes eee eee (+) V0.0 yu): aeecee ee so sese- 
small. 


> Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 


cs. 
data 
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aa (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 
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II. Inpran CuitprEeN or APpRoxIMATED AGEs—Continued 


* 
TaBLE 4 (Female). Teeth; condition of subject; breasts; menstrua- . 
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tion*—Continued 


(d@) PIMA GIRLS—Continued 


~ 


; % 
g Teeth. : 
e Position. J Condition of subject.¢ | Breasts.) Menstruation. 
& Second. 
319 | Fa Soe coat 23 All except last (+) Ve Tyo eee Ree 
| molars. small. 
BAO Fs isteceie,S ates (= eeere =: AS el Saeed onsets do 22238 (+) Small..| Yes, within a 
year. ; 
Be, cs cjan oi oae SS Se cioe nl soho ne eel aco eee eae ae eee Somewhat nervous. -.|_- 20 .e2=5)===eeeeeeeeeeete . 
7h a sels cn de | All except last (+) Very | Yes,morethan 
molars. — small. a year. 
BEB. |e erecee smalbr aes elas a= |e dec ee teiecs Seta rae ene Se Slightly nervous. ... -2|/¢ cesses) F 
BOARS sation x eaeetea All except last | Tongue slightly coat- | Very 
molars. ed. small. , 
BOB 2 Hee OE ed Sle Sy dost ees (+) Smnvidlind? weet. < 7 , 
Upper. {Right _| 5 1{ 2|-) 6. .{ sf. . 
158 (Left . | 5 1) 2\..| @l..| sl. (4) eee ae 
mate eee -| 84 1) 2) 3} 6]..| 8).. year. : 
Left. -| 5] 1] 2) 3) 6..1 8). }..) : 
Upper. {HEM --1°1} 2} 3} 6] 7] 8} 9). F 
227 pe Palate) (+) Moder- | Yes, more than 
Lower. | Right -f 1} 2) 3) 6] 7) 8) 9}. aie a year. 3 
ett ae | se) se}osiee 1) 2) 3) 6) 7) 8) 9. g 
upper. .{Risht-|--|--|--|--|-] 3} 2} 3) 6 7] 8)..| ; 
es [lett SE cheers 2} 3) 6| 7 §)..|.- am drank 2 a 
Lower. [Tush 1] 2} 3] 6| 7) 8} 9). 
Left J 1) 2 3) 6 7) 8)-- |= ; a 
BOO |e erate em ee ores -f All except last (+) Moder- do. : Ie 
molars. ate. \ Be 
BO (ler ates See hee hee ee eet ees doce se eee (+) Small... do. 7 
COTE lbenice Mean eee Be ee alee) BAe do. fsck eee (+) <.-d0%, do. E 
HOppes. Ae) ett) a 8 ee a zi 
365 \teft _. Salles H 2\--| 6| 7] 8) 9|..| Tongue somewhat |....do.. do.- 
Lower, J Right.|-- Pe ea bral gd ll es Peeed oll 7 8) 9). coated. : 
(eft ..|..|..|..|..1--[ 1] 2} 3} al 7] sf 9}. 
CDW | esac. a6 ee ee -| All except last (+) Moder- do. 
molars. : ate. : 
BEY I Brahe 2 Gaon Bee ae : pee Pees 00. .saeeean ee (+) Small..| Yes, within a 
year. : 
a MRSA FECES : 
ne Lower. tent 5 Loe ee g a io ee sr re “§ 
Left - bs 1) 2) 3) 6 7 8 9x a 
4 aay -f 1) 2) 3) 6) 7) 8 9}-- iy 
Upper. - | z ‘ 
336 | Left ..| oh) D2 SHG 7 8 9)..| Tongue slightly coat- | Small. - do. a 
gees Bes -| 4 1] 2} 3) 6)..) 8 9]..] ed. é 
“|Left . | -I 1! 2! 3! 6! 71 8 91. , 


a See also table on p. 295 et seq. 4 
> Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. — 
¢ Symbol (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological _ 


data). 
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II. Inpran CHILDREN or ApPpROxIMATED AGEs—Continued 


TaBLe 4 (Female). Teeth; condition of subject; breasts; menstrua- 
tion*—Continued 


(d) PIMA GIRLS—Continued 


g Teeth.b 
= Position. Condition of subject.¢ | Breasts.) Menstruation. 
o | + First. Second. 
ioe] 
BSTC = 5 2. aoe --|--|--]--|--J All except last (+) Small..| Yes, over a 
molars. year. 
S381 | SEEM een acini - =c|EaleelaaliSd sees dons eee ans ae (+) Moder- do. 
ate. 
SOON |Ceemmeees-=<S- -~ al Sel sellce) 52 4 | See eee eee (Ie ae Salleh | tall Bares eee 
CLUS P LE: ee --|--]5-|--|--J 30: All except |, (+) Small... do. 
lower last 
molars. 
4D | eee). es - |--|--|--|--f All except last (+) Moder- do. 
molars. ; : ate. 
Upper..{Right.|--|..|--]-.| 5] 1] 2] 3] 6|..| 8) 9. 
342 . Left ..|--|..|--].-| 5] 1) 2) 3} 6)..] 8] 9)... a Say Ol re 
Lower..| Vee eerie coy) Li 2h Sh Gl s1e8\ Ole. 
4 Left ..|--|--|--|.-] 5) 1) 2) 3) 6 8] 9}_. 
Pe eee aeoh le sel NOG quite welliac.S-.co<|k. cmacne|<sceccccsteceawe 
--|..|.-|-.|--[ All except last (+) Small... do. 
| molars. 
: | al of 
> 2 sisanae FEEE PEP 
345 | ay ; ~*| Somewhat nervous. ..| Moder- do. 
Pe Os -|--|.-} 1} 2} 3] 6} 7] 8) 9]... mre 
i Debi. |2=|<-\-4|--|=-§ 1 2) 3) 6) 7) 8] Ol. 
Bw a SEES (Se, ele |e | are a (Ca) ie Me” ace ee ame cee, 
Ce. 8 (a --|.-|.-]..|..J All except. last | Slightly nervous. ..-.. Moder- do. 
molars. ate. 
Me ete. ee except last 4) Se ae Se ae: 
molars. 
a “eel Meee GONE sa een (+) ; Very do. 
; small. 
et =. cle aad Sa Oe treats (+) Small... do. 
BE | eo sellellSeie| aa Rae (Valery ae ae Tongue coated....... Sa okae 4 do. 
S5SH Eee sence + Loos Se Sess Sees d6:.j scene (+) Moder- do. 
ate. 
34|pellsalseloa Beeee GO an see sae GE Ore nese = 
pe SElGalee| Se Bese dorset ae (+) Moder- do. 
ate. 
RoR a aS a ae See OS Soon eee (+) eS hOh. do. 
eo ye 2e)@2! el ih al Ee GO. wes » (+) rate, CLO do. 
Be ee ihe Melle yh Slat SEEKS Ceeeeemeees Seem (+) pe edoss do. 
BOOM esa > o<'50.5.6 Cape iSslealne All 32. Soreithroats... -..-..- ats & do. 
it 2). Se Pa eeiesices All excep: ast) Not well-2 4.2. .32.. Smiles <4 5008s 
i molars. 
{860 |. S| eae oe Et Aaa oie Sas Ses (+) Moder- do. 
ate. 
BE 5 Ae ele a ee dos nee eee (+) Small... do. 


ta). 
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II. Inptan CHILDREN oF APPROXIMATED AGEs—Continued 


TABLE 4 (Female). Teeth; condition of subject; breasts; menstrua- 
tion “—Continued 


(d@) PIMA GIRLS—Continued 


a See also table on p. 295 et seq. 


S Teeth.d 
Position. Condition of subject.¢| Breasts.) Menstruation. 
8 First. Second. 
oz} 
5 Oeil avers ee os p= eee isha es -|--|-<l-=|-<] Not welll... -....--. |: epee eee Eee eee 
BOA Bey ocd: Seas ee talline! --} All except last (4+) Moder-| Yes, over a 
molars ate. year. 
SOD ea sicnee eS Bd Basa eelicd sce sclee (+) aie ae 
fopper. [ocr : -|--J 1] 2) 3] 6 7) 8) 9x 
366 | Left .. -|.-} 1] 2) 3} 6| 7/8) 9... = Pe. ae. 
Lower.[ a AL eles Si arn ate. 
Left -. -|--f 1] 2) 3] 6| 7} 8) 9 x 
SUG Manes rate des clase All except last (+) Smalls.) Saaeeee se wices soe 
molars. 
SOSA ee ue ee a BAIA Alleclicel Bsccc G04. = eee (+) Moder- do. 
ate. 
Right.|..|.. 1) 2| 3) 6|..| 8] of_. 7 
Upp dee 1| 2 31 6. s\ 9 Tongue slightly whit- |....do do. 
369 eee airy j ie Felice cots nae 
: ace --|--[--|--P 1) 2) 3) 6) 7] 8] 9}. ish. 
Left --. -|--$ 1] 2] 3) 6) 7) 8} 9}. 
LOM aie sree oeeeaie eS Ae eeleelee All 32 (+) Brees tos do. 
YE eels oye a, Be i y All 32. (+) = eOme do. 
BYR ee, nn Se A | All except last (+) = <= 00's epee Os 
molars. 
Soper fae F -} 1) 2) 3) 6) 7] 8} 9)... 
373 Left - -|--[ 1) 2) 3) 6) 7| 8 9/..| Tongue somewhat 5. a0bas do. 
ake ae BA -| 1) 2) 3) 6| 7/ 8 9x] coated. 
Left -. -|of Lt 2) 3) 6) 7] 8) Ox 
SR apa cca aera at alee (eels Z (+) Ree eee See 
STONE C ee ecto eee alc c (+)  |.540see ee eee Sone 
10) Bear eaee BO We a a G |e 
SU iors a Ear ree ua ..f All except last (+) Moder- do. 
molars. ate. 
Upper. [she : 1 1{ 2) 3) 6 7] 3] ol. 
378 | heft 2 rs ae ie Tongue coated....... Bes... do. 
Right. -} 1) 2) 3) 6) 7 8) 9)x 
Lower. {re _4 1) 2 3] 6] 7/8. olx 
oe oe ate -| 1) 2} 3) 6) 7} 8} 9}. 
379 ee | ee -} 1) 2) 3) 6) 7] 8} 9).. (4) Small... do. 
Lower. | z oof 4) 2) 31 6 7 8} 9} x 
Bettie.) a2 --| 1) 2) 3) 6) 7 8) 9x 
ORO Ih eres oe ces eee ete -| All except last | Tongue slightly coat- |....do.. do. 
molars. ed. 
Se Bppocepcen se acace el eleeliee ies see dolaeaoee cree (+) Moder- do. 
ate. 
B82 iis kteciss cam seems aalealea All 32. (+) sae Ons do. 
Sou |Merres ssc oe eee -4|--]--]..|..[ All except last (+) wa ddGee do. 
molars. 


> Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior Bre: 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. if * 
¢ Symbol (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 


data). 
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Il. Inpran Cur~preN or APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


TABLE 4 (Female). 


Teeth; 


tion*—Continued 


(d) PIMA GIRLS—Continued 


condition of subject; breasts; menstrua- 


S Teeth.b 
, = Position. Condition of subject.¢ | Breasts.) Menstruation. 
3 First. Second. 
& 3 econ 
St ee eeree ecicre omnis Siseled| seca] balleo| Sa lel eal el ee Mong vuessticotlys yel-wereseeitet) =e as isis=k = 
lowish. 
Right.|. Se elle 7 ra 
Upper. trate deat « 
385 Se a Wei a (+) Moder-| Yes, over a 
eer ae eales)--§ 1 2'3)) GI 7 8} 9)x te oe 
“"[Left ..|..|-.|.-|..]..[ 1] 21 3} 6} 7] | ol. al one 
8G a Peter ke ccreic oc =ia' Mesteeite | Seite roe ae (oe. oe Ne leets= 5657s Pepe ea oe 
SBT alee eaee oisaessn-|e- Ee|ecto-p All ‘oxeent last (2?) Moder- do. 
molars. ate. 
SSB Mee eiieteer. <sic< <1 -|¢ <1 Salerikel RBAae dO ease sees Slightly nervous. ...-. Pees Oe do. 
DSO a taeae =: eer Selo G4 \Galiad emer COE seer ssc (+) .-do. do. 
S00 Sa semee cee ce.- =|. pare (+) edone do. 


a See also table on p. 295 et seq. 
b Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; is posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (= x), third molar. 
c Symbol (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 


data). 
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III. Inpran Aputts 


TABLE 6. Data on temperature, pulse, and respiration 


(a) WHITE RIVER APACHE 


MALE 
[In good health] be ee 
Tem- 
on Time of the day. Rvcaey Pulse.c beer ae Remarks. 
lingua) 

UT OMe il tek es ee ee eeaee oe eee 98.7 59 15 

Ae ALO 8) fs Sot ee oe a eee 98.8 64 14 

Weal SOAs She ose ete tess (99.3) ? 59 18 | Slight indisposition. 

Sy SOND atti oe. oe ee ycicia a oer RE 99.2 64 16 | After lunch. 

Oot als 4G Mere, 3 - eee a ey | 99.1 72 16 do. : 
1a | st Rail eo oe, Ree as ee err ay Hee (99.4)? 61 15 | Aslight stomach disturbance. 3 
15 99.0 60 16 
18 98.5 72 17 
20 98.6 59 16 
21 98.4 58 v7 
23 98.8 59 18 
32 98.5 71 16 | Tongue quite white. 

33 99.0 56 18 
38 x 98.7 63 18 
BOA RO. OO ssi MDA B Efe carta eee 98.5 62 16 
43 || 49.408. I A.< anit aaaee ee eae 98.8 68 16 
Ba PLO 80a. Di a Peace este ees 98.6 56 16 
ASE ty 18g) A) 2 ore, yee a ees See 98.6 62 16 
OO Wel OO euecLIb Se sence tae SEE eer 98.6 54 17 
0a 30s Mee eee eee eae 98.7 64 16 
‘ 
FEMALE 
[Jn good health] 
51 98.9 72 18 
53 98.7 66 18 
54 98.8 60 18 
66 98.8 70 15 
67 98.6 62 17 ; 
72 98.9 68 17 | Some pains in lumbar region. 
74 98.8 60 16 s 


«4'Taken in sitting position. 


LE 
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II. Inpran Aputts—Continued 


TABLE 6. Data on temperature, pulse, and resprration—Continued 


(2) WHITE RIVER APACHE—Continued 
MALE 


[Not in perfectly normal condition] 


| Fees F peratare Respi- 
ord Time of the day. “(sub Pulse. aia Remarks. 
lingua.) 
98.3 76> 16 | Stomach somewhat disordered. 
99.0 72 16 do. 
(99.2) 60 16 | A slight sore throat. 
(99.3) 61 20 | Some stomach disturbance. 
(99.6) 72 15 | Not fully well. 
(99.3) 72 16 | Not fully well (stomach). 
98.8 59 18 | Stomach disordered. 
99.4 66 20 do. 
99.3 67 16 | Not fully well (stomach). 
Be sthce sid |ewcccdalsemeecss do. 
99.2 68 20 do. | 
99.5 66 19 do. A 
LAN Pesala cee maed nemo Not fully well. 
99.1 68 16 | Stomach somewhat disordered. 
98.7 74 19 do. 
99.4 70 16 | Not fully well. 
99.8 61 16 | Not fully well (stomach). 
, 100.2 70 16] Not well (stomach). 
99.8 73 16 | Headache. 
FEMALE 
} , [Not in perfectly normal condition] 
Gi | GS 5 98.9 82 17 | Stomach disordered. 
fe) | WES 2 99.1 70 17 do. 
(S| {ln 99.7 69 17 | Head and stomach not well. 
(Gh) || 410.0033) Spe eese eS 99.4 80 16 | Excited (nervous). 
Wi) || 2G) ot 98.9 74 19 | Stomach disordered. 
73 97.6 72 15 | Stomach not well, drank tesvino. 
79 99.0 76 17 | Somewhat nervous. 
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IU. Inpran Avutrs—Continued 


TABLE 6. Data on temperature, pulse, and respiration—Continued 
(b) NAVAHO 

= MALE 
[In good health], 


Rec Tem- 
ord Time of the day. 


perature Respi- 


Raion Remarks, 


Pulse. 


s = 


21 | After exercise. 
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Ill. Inpran Aputrs—Continued 


TaB.E 6. Data on temperature, pulse, and respiration—Continued 


. (6) NAVAHO—Continued 
FEMALE 
[In good health} 
/ Rec- ee 
; = perature Respi- le 
a Time of the day. (sub Pulse. ee dee Remarks. 
: lingua.) 
3 PEN Se IRA e ais Oy sick cia a cin nie pie ous 97.3 62 20 
f/f a ae 9022 Wen 7 20 
ES || Gib Tite a 99.0 (82)) 20. 
By) Ao 99.4 76 20 
HOMO Cpa... <2 <5. ify tod, eae 99.2 72 23 
(il |) 2 Se 99.2 74 22 
Ge || 20s vie 98.5 75 20 
Reine Bn AM cio oe wie msite soe -'= = 98.7 78 16 
ie eee (Ooo. 5 tee ee ee 99.0 76 16 
it GW bt 99.1 72 22 = 
Fai) iL 2s ee re 98.7 72 18 
VBA SUS Oa 99.0 75 20 
Taaeens ONG. 3p SSGRNES A =e 99.2 70 18 
) 
‘_ MALE 
; [Wot in perfectly normal condition] 
; aioe te eeeye aia lacen | Sie cie osis <- a [it wie ent | oe Resi we Health not good. 
Wl) ch re Eee oc (99.1) (80) (16)| Not fully well. 
iG) 3G i (99.3) (78) (20)) Stomach disordered. 
(7. Ol. (oa (99. 4) (74) (18)} Pains in back and stomach. 
i 22, || TOW Sie ee (99.0) (80) (20)| Not fully well. 
9 | (99.5) (68) (18)! Stomach disordered. 
(3) On See LOO) (70) (18) -do. 
Oe (99.1) (77) (16)| Not fully well. 
Be i Sa (99.6) (67) (26)| Stomach disordered. 
OL i (100. 2) (72) (19)| Not fully well. 
0 OPO (99. 4) (72) (21)| Stomach disordered. 
FE F FEMALE 
[Wot in perfectly normal condition] 
| 
20) So) Se (99.5) (92); (18) 
CS) Seni ee 5 ee 99.1 82 21 | Health good (pregnant). 
#0) Qo ore (99. 4) (82) (24)| Menses. 
SC | i Sle (100.3) (86) (16) 
PMUATOMUN Sot oo cte = occas s------ (99.6) (76) (19)| Stomach disordered. 
3 oy | Sool (99.5)|  (79)|_— (49) 
i (S| Cc ee (99.8) (88) (22) 
: 
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III. Inpran Avuttrs—Continued 


TABLE 6. Data on temperature, pulse, and respiration—Continued 


(c) PUEBLOS 


MALE 
[In good health} 
Rec- Tem- oan 
ore Time of the day ari nas Pulse. Se Remarks. 
lingua.) 
Iie: Wye Ne, cease eae ase I rsh ec: 99.0 56 15 
TU evidel Ou > Mors cree yee tae eee oe 97.9 57 17 
Jala 0: Bee 10ers acl sale at oie 98.7 56 17 
TES (no GNSS 0S SR ae eo dea em eae 98.7 56 18 
AO BIN cis secre eects 98.8 59 15 
PO) SOB. nue cnastieapinn vee oace eee 98.4 57 18 
184 OO. 12 ea coe S ceases aces 98.6 50 16 
LO) Sia oe os see eo eeceee ae Be 98.5 60 16 
27 | 10.25a.m x 99.1 59 17 : 
ON OcdO his BIO AS ose naan see ee 97.1 51 12 | Had breakfasted; cause? 
oY Ae COUNT om to eee sry ee sone eee 98.9 62 16 
St MOOS dene see Se OreeneSse 98.7 68 16 
AS a Rens Wil aa See ee eee eee 98.9 57 16 
AGM tents cites oe ae amet oleae 98.5 58 16 
AGM iors Tas ce nee ee =e 99.1 60 16 
OO |r PO os Eee coscla ie paigtresiclemisttateeae ae 98.7 66 16 
FEMALE 
is [Jn good health] 
SD lA ne OR Seer eee eee eee ee 98.8 | 56 16 
CYA interop ES aeMRsHoe cece ae orc 98.6 58 15 
SOUINO aI. eo eee ee eee eee 98.8 57 17 


Ven 


or 
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“TIT. Inpran Aputts—Continued 


TABLE 6. Data on temperature, pulse, and respiration—Continued 


(ce) PUEBLOS—Continued 
MALE i 


[Not in perfectly normal condition] 


Ree- : | oe Respi- 
os Time of the day. “(sub Pulse. | Sra Remarks. 
| lingua). | 
1 99.7 | 60 16 | Headache. 
3 99.6 64 20 | Stomach somewhat disordered. 
4 99.2 46 20 do. 
5 99.2 54 16 | A slight lumbago. 
6 99.4 60 17 | Headache. 
7 99.6 | 54 14 | Stomach and eyes out of order. 
8 99.2 | 54 17 | Slight disorder of stomach. 
9 99.9 60) 16 | Not fully well. 
10 99.4 44 | 16 | Left eye sore; tongue slightly coated. 
16 99.0 | 60 | 19 | Stomach somewhat disordered. 
17 99.5 | 62 | 17 | Tongue coated. 
20 99.6 | 70 15 | Stomach disturbed. 
21 99.2 66 14 | Not fully well. 
22 99.2} 59" 20 | Stomach somewhat disordered. 
23 100.0 | 58 22 | Not well. 
24 100.1 | 70 18 do. 
25 S956: ne 18 Stomach disordered. 
26 99.7 54) 15 | Tongue coated. 
28 99.3 . 58 | 18 | Stomach deranged. 
29 99.8/ 65 18 do. 
30 99.7 68 20 | do. 
31 99.5 68 14 | Not fully well. 
32 99.3 62 16 | Not fully well (lumbago). 
33 99.0 52 15 | Tongue coated. 
34 98.9 54 17 | Tongue slightly coated. 
35 (99.6) | (76) (26)| Not fully well. 
39 99.5 59 16 | Tongue coated. 
40 99.2 65 16| do. 
AL 99.0 | 63 14) Tongue slightly coated. 
42 100.2 66 | 24 | Not well. 
44 99.2| 52 16 | Tongue slightly coated. 
45 99.4 76, 19 | Not fully well. 
48 99.7 66 14 Tongue coated. 
49 9.4 | CPS sie LS | Tongue somewhat coated, 


e 
23 
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[ BULL. 34 


Ill. Inpran Aputts—Continued 


TABLE 6. Data on temperature, pulse, and respiration—Continued 


(c) PUEBLOS—Continued 
FEMALE 


[Not in perfectly normal condition} 


Tem- 
Time of the day. aera Pulse. ce | Remarks. 
lingua) . : 
OD Ge Hoe oe Oe Ay (99.2) (76) (22) Not fully well. 
SAR Oe) foe cae ee eee 99.4 64 17 | Tongue coated. 
Ova e i er se er ace ere ee 99.6 66 20 | Stomach somewhat disordered. 
Pak eres desis Mees era Spee ae ae A PS eye 99.6 68 | 24  Bowels not in order. 
Ba sae os ae ee oe (99.0) (84) (16), Pains in left shoulder. 
Jasin h ail eae cepted eee ae Oe AP | 99.8 59 | 22 | Stomach disordered. 
EO. SOsS SU reser ag ert ee 99.9 68 20 | Not fully well. 
hp eae eh ee, eee lee eGas 68 iene) do. 
OID dis so. aac ee eee 99.1 56 | 18 | Tongue slightly coated. 
2.30) De Wc aoe oo? oot aman ee 99.5 60 | 16 | Tongue somewhat coated. 
Ce OMG bi hcent. A se So Bmere ere 99.5 64 22 | do. 
URIS Gece ics anon ase 99.0 80 17 Not fully well. 
Vilg OSE TEE BV Os AEP lies Se = mye 99.6 56 19 | do. 
SiDe eae aune se eee eee 99.5 76 | 19 | Not well. 
SaLOM Ps Was 8 See ene omar 99.8 72 | 16 | Tongue coated; pregnant. 
SCSOn Own Se eae oe ety 100.2 64 | 22 | Not well. 
i Viohtiteee een cates tee ae oer <8 100.2 71 | 18 do. 
TeBOAS Un eee Sat ae 99.2 54 | 18 | Probably uterine disorder. 
WeAD Bin Ms 2 Pec aes eee ie 99.2 56 | 17 | Tongue slightly coated. 
99.9 63 19 | Stomach disordered. 
99.4 84 22 do. 
: 99.1 68 23 | Probably uterine disorder. 
3:80) Dida cc eo cee ce ar ees a 100.4 72 20 | Not well. 
FN Og 8 aly oy SNE SEL nS Boog hos 99.2 78 20 | Not fully well. 
OUP. WLSTEs bee ae ce ety aoe 99.8 84 22 do. 
TeD0 SUNY an eR Re ae oe eae 100.0 66 21 do. 
Eth O56 Me ae bean Soe 99.5 68 | 15 | Stomach disordered. 
TD oe cel ee eS 99.0 58 | 16 | Tongue slightly coated. 
Ger oe reyetae sel oe eee eae Ete oa 99.6 68 | 15 | Not fully well. 
GsUbipean bene soe ye ee 99.8 67 | 22 do. 
Riese Reset eer ae Pan eee 99.1 62 | 20 | Tongue slightly coated. 
WO GoM. Soc. ose ese 99.2 _ 56 15 Tongue yellowish. 
99.1 68 | 17 | Tongue slightly coated. 


- 


vORET Inpran Aputts—Continued 
Data on temperature, pulse, and respiration—Continued 


x (d) HOPL 


AND MEDICAL OBSERVATIONS — fre Bbb" 


MALE 
th [In good health] 
“se: Tem- : 
a _ ‘Time of the day: ee Pulse. now Remarks. 
ac lingua). 
x é 
97.6 56| + 20 
98.9} 70] (22) 
Osh Suen nOL 18 
98.0 TEN ook 
99.4 64 18 | Eyes sore. 
98. 6° 73 16 
<2 dee ——08. 7 55 17 
pee ee set «96,9 52] 16 | No breakfast. 
Renee SeeS sc 2 ses. 99.3 54 17 | Had breakfasted. 
race See > "99.2 68 18 do. 
AS £3 hae 99.0 74 (24) 
Se eee eS} 98:2 58 20 
BN eee 2, | 98.4 56 18. 
a 99.6 53 17 | Tibia sore. 
Bere epic 2 98.8 64 16 
ae wee 98.5 48 16 
£ | 98.6 68 18 
iui doj 98.1 _ 48 20 
gated pees 08.2) 50]. 18 
See 98.8 TOM a6 
98.4 68 18 
98.6 67 17 
98.8 62 15 
98.8 63 16 
O7-814 0 SL 16 
98.6} 60 20 
97.6 58 20 
98.3 5D 19 
98.2 56 16 
. 98.9 58 18 
98.5 58 |. 17 
98.7 53 16 
98.8 58 19 
99.4 68 14 ey: 
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me ‘ j in 
° III. Inpran Aputrs—Continued — 
TABLE 6. Data on temperature, pulse, and respiration 
(d) HOPI—Continued, 
FEMALE 
r ys [Zn good health 
= 
= ; Tem- F . 
, ‘ord Time of the day. rene: Pulse. bert 
; sa lingua) 
Cast eS LINETO ore eRe echo Pin a 99.3 60 22 f 
BARU ayia etee asses eee eee 99.6 64 (24)| 
: SalI iam? fee ee nee 99.8 62 19 
; i. BGO N11. 4b ascites we oa eee 99.3 65 21 
‘ a Ty | Gp ctigas FOSS Be Seaton’ oe see 99.3 64 20 
eS PATON BOO. a Bist week ob ot atl ene 99.4 69 (24) 
r CHEE NEC str eae Sa Ree ort 99.4 74 |. 20 
Ste FOR Pa rk soa aoe oe Septet SS 99.5 68 | + 21 
7 BOUIN wo rm), Sea dots ahs eon ed 99.5 76| «134 
it S05) HUG PIMs os Dn eae ase 99.8 72 22 
2 SPARS Ua Gee nso Ke Peeps 99.4 76 21 
Sk RBAIISAS p Sanaa eee ed 98.8 60 22 
a SOU pa RET Ne aaa a eee, ee ae 99.8 56 17 | Slight indigestion. 
a STAD Sine aes es aoLls kee ee 98.6 | 60 16 ; 
ay $60 ;1 2450p. mites ato hc eee 99.4 69 92 
eae A OO TOUS pst es see oe aoe 98.9 78 15 
“ < cs ° 
i MALE 
x [Not in perfectly normal condition] 
: LPIOSO Mme coe ace eee 100.2 80 22| Not fully well. 
Pal DP iInce se 5 fe aahe tees 99.4 76 23 | Some headache. 
PLLA NeSSSO sami vee Sesiate cones oe 99.3 60 20 | Disordered digestion. 
RO NnItOr ne teks eee te eee 99.2 68 23 | Headache. .- 
TT IE Missile Pale ee aie pe Es (99.5) 4 17 do. = 
oO Aime Pete oy See 5 ea eee (99.8) 62 22 | Stomach not in orde: 
DAMES D Trai teaoe eckes Pete (100.0); (76)|_—«(17)| Stomach disordered. 
siya! Dslr a Ubip. Mil Waser raee sue re eee (99.8)| (74) (16) do; <> ia 
> PUN Be he f-0 NS oe rae (99.0)| (72)) += (23)) Not fully well. 
ey} BTC IeS 30 ele geo sce re ae ee 99.3 | 60 20 | Stomach not in order. 
GAH EA5 ncanl ey Seee ee ae 98.8 64 18 | Stomach slightly di 
Sede. Ps eres he ee eee (995) (70)|_— (18) Headache. i 
BBR IG3O ps ates ee ee hs ee 98.9}. 64 16 | Slight headache. 


FEMALE 


[Wot in perfectly normal condition] 


99.9 
99.6 
99.3 
99.8 
99.1 
99.4 
(99.8) 


76 


78 
84 
84 
84 
74 

(78) 


18 | 


19 


Cough. | 


ae are 
L AND MEDICAL OBSERVATIONS | B57" 
Fe . Iypran Apuirs—Continued 
Data on temperature, pulse, and respiration—Continued 
trea (e) ZUNE : 
6 a ; MALE — 
[Un good health} 
SA Tem- 
~ ‘Time of the day. Se Pulse. peeet Remarks. 
3 lingua). : 
eee hho ORO!’ 56.) 5/19 
gh cae) a aired (2) 62 16 : ; tee 
Pe eis 98.3. Beale oo a8 ; , te 
97.9 56 16 ; 
98.8 68 | (22) 
98.9 50 16 
5 L. 200.34" (58 4 ; 
REM 5- 2 Sere oa Be 98.9 SOM ele : 
pete ec, ae 98.7 561 18 
a etagsaee i Sees 98.7 54 14 
Perea tenes a4! ‘98.6 | 68 16 
; pee =. 98.6 64 19 
IEE 3 Pr .in98-'6" 64 18 , 
98.7 66 16 “fae 
98.2|° 60 18 ia} ieee ke 
at » 9854 52 18 : : a pn ee 
Pees. c2|):, 98.8 62 16 ; Sen! ar as 
Lee GB 4 e<Ba 416 a ema he. 
ee cemeteries 5cO850 44 iB jf ‘ 
ee 98.8 58 19 ‘ Le ties 
ae 99.1 58 7 : Pat Pome 
ee: 2. 98.3 | . 55 17 |" ; a 
oo Soe eee Pa O74 45| 18 | No breakfast. : Rs 
98.4] 49 19 ; sap 
98.7 | 58 16 |, ee 
98.2] 55 16 ' ; Fae 
cae | FEMALE a 
ae “ [In good health] = Es 


99.1 68 15 | Fairly normal. i 
ie ; 


ie * =a 
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II. Inpran Aputrs—Continued 
TABLE 6. Data on temperature, pulse, and respiration—Con 
(e) ZUNI—Continued 
MALE 
[Not in perfectly normal condition] Re 
pots F strata Respi- 
- ee : Time of the day. “(sub Pulse. mationt Remarks. 
. lingua). 
1 99.5 71 20 | Stomach disordered. - fs 
. 10 99. 4 66 17 | After dinner and coffee, 
ine 99.0 67 19 | Stomach disordered. = 
17 99.7 65 18 do. ; ree 
ereh 99.5 62 20 | Headache. ay 
19 99.2 64 19 | Tongue somewhat coated. 
20, se) 14| After a rapid walk. it. 
21 98.3 52 18 | Before breakfast. | 
22 98.6 42 17 do. : 
1 23 98.2 50 16 do: > aes = vee 
2D 99.0 52 17 | Not fully well. eae 
27 99.6 70 18 do. . wae 
28 99. 4 66 22 do. ty _ 
29 99.2 54 20 do. a 
32 99.4 68 24 do. rid 
33 99.4 57 23 do. & aa 
35 99.8 64 19 | do. tae 
36 99.7 52 16 | Before breakfast. R= 
40 98.7 66 20 | Digestion slightly disordered. 
42 99.2 50 22 | Not fully well. ee 
44 12. 99. 4 63 20 | Stomach somewhat disor 
45 2. _ 98.6 70 18 | Stomach slightly disorder 
Gp INS tay eae Se SA ST 100.0 72 16 kn ne 
Sow MEA as NE oe. Ss Se eee 2a 99.3 66 19 | Not fully well. o 
BEE: Sent sha sa sik ea ee 72 l7a| een dors : 
© Hamel 45) ayant Sey Seah ie epee a ee ( 99.8 53 18 | Headache. 
: Efcbailal bs) a oh 0d AS ES ie ee — 99.5 64 15 | Not fully well. me: 
BO MESHD sles <A eae ee ee 99.7 62 21 do. - ee 
GOAN Ato satiate eis eves, 3 els Weel 99. 2 60 22 do. i 
FEMALE. ‘ : 


[Not in perfectly normal condition] 


a 


625 /KS330)pe mises 22 5. eee ae - 99.5 67 
CaS abn ates oe aa eee 99.1} _ 60 
65a PSiS0 Sa oe ee een ae A 99.3 62 
GRA OuIG pranie Says sek t vole: aes 99.8 66 
vis itis Soe ie ete 99.9 72 
io} neil vaste Aesen e hape Oh oe a = 99.5 64 | 
B(On|FO:e0 DUR rete erecta ae 99.6] 56 
#704 10:45. Agua Ses oe Scrat Ree ea 99.3 76 
SoM tesa see eee noe Bes ceny 99.8 72 
So eeShuy py geese Stat SES SIE 98.8] 76 
Bese s6- 15 po meee cere 100.2} 66 
PERE AU ROTO oti ese ee Meee ees 99.9 67 
BESRO AO stn ste ieee Wie ce ths Aa 99.8 64 
; 99.4 


18 
14 


| Not fully well. 


| Stomach somewhat di: 


Tertiary syphilis, 9 
Stomach slightly diso d 
female trouble 
(OO Sa aeene 
Not fully well. — 
Not well. mor. 


= do. 


Not fully well. 

(2) - 

Not well. 
do. 


Pray) ae oe 
ae © a4 has a 
é " : rips 4 
ioe 
OLOGICAL AND MEDICAL OBSERVATIONS —— Boo 7 
aaah = ecy : a ; 
B III. Inpran Aputtrs—Continued 
~* = : 
a . 
E 6. Data on temperature, pulse, and respiration—Continued | 
: (f) PAPAGO 
MALE 
: [In good health] 
= a Tem- : 
Time of the day. ae Pulse. ae Remarks. 
F lingua). £ 
98.7 52 20 
98.5 |-°_ 72 19 
97.9 60 18 
98.1 66 7 
99.1 66 16 
98.8 54 18 
(100. 05) 66 17 | Smoked considerably. 
98.4 66 21 
98.9 63 18 
99.2 60 (22) 
99.2 64 16 
98.0 54 18 
ie 98.8 56 18 
er et. 2: 98.6 63 18 
Sees he! 99.5 60 18 | Tongue white-coated. 
2. Se ee ee 99.8 66 20 | Not long after dinner. 
eS Wee eee a, (2) 66 21 
99.3 60 20 
98.1 56 18 | No breakfast. 
ev ete 2 a97.8 60 17 : 
258: SS Cee agoesaeaoee 99.5 54 16 | Not yet dined. 
Be eae ar 99.3 66 18 ; : 
- «fee Sea 99.7 60} 17) After lunch, : 
FEMALE i 
: [In good health] 7 
Peery ie, 98.7 68| 20 . 
ees s2:|" 99.5 75 20 eyes 
SORE Cn eee 98. 2 62 14 | Had no lunch or but little. Sy ‘ 
erates Saas 98.7. 78 18 | Wasill recently. | ai — ra 
RAN Re ioe 3, 99.6 76 Tails ete = 5 se 
a eee 98.9 54 20 s 
[See ee ene 99.9 68 (22) 
Pa 99.9 76. 20 | (2) : 
React ad se! 99.5 | i 


a7 minutes. 
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III. Inpran Aputrs—Continued 


TABLE 6. Data on temperature, pulse, and respiration— 


[Not in perfectly normal condition] 


(f) PAPAGO—Continued 


. 


MALE 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY — 


Rec- ets : 2 
ord Time of the day. aie Pulse. Eerie Remarks. 
nO, lingua). 

i MEE OP 10 eee yet tem paint dees St Bien 99.2 78 16 | Slight stomach disorder. 

BSUS Grolniav ban ete tga oe 2 99.9 66. 20 | Not fully well. 

ZENS OIE i ai aetna, roa: oe SR 99.3 78 23 do. 

SOLA Osps xSP ee ee ee 99. 4 54 19 | Somewhat disordered stomach, 
PIS 1ESO Pains eee ee eee 99. 4 78 21 | Probably not fully well. é 
IE Si Sis A ay ae Cag SES (?) (2) (2) | Not fully well. 
4/8130 tel Tit’ ease epee ene, 99, 2 69 20 | Tongue somewhat yellowish 
EO SIRG oie ai Aen tae ey ee aaee Ee 99.2 84 16 | Stomach disordered. } 
let O10 sas, Wien oe ae cn ees 99.4 63 18 | Tongue coated. : 
LS ALOU wnc Stare ae ss pee gc Ca 98.8 72 16 | Some slight indisposition, — 
BOAT Slept ne tel ne a 100. 2 78 22 | After rapid horseback ride; stoma 

. somewhat disordered. 
oANZOLS IDs Ml sor ation cet es 100.1 72 24 | Stomach disturbed. — 
23 Ge) (2) (?) Not fully well; heart som 

-larged: excited. _ 
Ze SIAC Spe Res ee ec te eel wee 1 99.3 — 60 24 | Backache. 
26 U5 4,30 Dene en er bot ee eee 99. 2 62 18 | Slight cough. 
PAYS Teg ail eee uss ee i Sa Se 99.6 84 -26 | Not fully normal. 
32h OARS eran ue, 5 eae Melee 99.5 52. 22 | Some cough. : 
SUC TN cai eB ec ae 98.7 72 22 | Headache. : 
254 lal oa sant. xw: eee meee ee 99.6 54 17 | Coughing. 
AGiigel SO Pee eas on che, baa S 99.3 70 15 | Tongue slightly valores 
ASST 2 ST) sit sae tie Rice eee em 99.3 66 20 | Tongue somewhat coated, 
FEMALE 


[Not in perfectly normal condition] 


99.5 84 
99.4 84 
98.3 75 
100.1 | eed 
100.05} . 80 
100. 2 75. 
(?) (?) 
98.6 84 
99.7 75 
99.8 84 
99.4 76 
99. 2 84 
99. 6 81 
99.5 — 78 
98.9 78 


20 
17 


i) 


24 
22 
a1 

(2) 
16 

26 
24 
21 


18 
22 
18 


20 


| Pregnant. Che 


_ Not fully well. — 


Pregnant. . 
Some stomach ache and ide a T 
Slight stomach disturbance. 
Not fully well. i 
Probably excited. - ae 
Stomach disordered. 


Not fully well. 
Not well. 


disordered. F 
Some pains in chest. E 
Probably not fully well. 
Slightly nervous. 
Pregnant. — . oie 


is, 3 aa 7 
OL L AND MEDICAL OBSERVATIONS — 861 
Il. Inpran Aputrs—Continued 
’ > Sd oe ~ 
E 6. Data on temperature, pulse, and respiration—Continued 
as, (g) PIMA f 
MALE 
Un good. health] 
oe eles 2 
Time of the day. L baie Pulse. Lan Remarks. ; 
saa : lingua). 
Are 
99. 4 66 19 
a97.4 66 16 
99.2 48 20 
99.1) 66 18 2 ae 
98.9 63 21 : 
97.3 66| 17 ie eee ak Me te 
98.8 64] (22) . ay 
497.5 66 7 
98.3 60 16 
sear {98.3 70 16 
0 98/0 63 20 ; 
98.3 G6 ab | ; geo Si 
£98.0 60 20 ; : 
98.8 78 19 
98.3] 69 18° 
98.9 66 16 
98. 4 68 16 i 
98.7 67 21 : Re 
98.7 58 ce eae eet? ; ae 
98.1 56 16 | i eae 
99.3 60| 18 ee 
198,81... 681" 20 Fes 
eae sea fe “OB.9 60 18 ; eee Dek 
Peetear fe.) «C0745 54 18 | Before lunch. ; + ace 
aX. Bees en 
ai 
FEMALE i, 


[In good health} 


Seeee 98.9 | 
99 5 | 70 16 
ioe ee 99.3 Gis 
99.1 | 5 


>6 minutes. ¢7 minutes. 


ey . . , wad 
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IW. Inprian Aputrs—Continued 


TABLE 6. Data on temperature, pulse, and respiration— on 


(g) PIMA—Continued 
MALE 


[Not in perfectly normal condition] 


Fiec- F herraiee Respi- ; : 
oe Time of the day. he (sub Pulse. ane. Remarks. 
| lingua) . 
ay SUNT sea eee 5 eee 99.6] 75 18 | Tongue somewhat coated. aera 
TASS ate ee eee A 99.9} . 48 22 | Not fully well. a4 
BU 2-45 Dieta 5 ats eee ee | 99. 6 68 17 | Tongue quite coated at base. 
Bat O80), ANS 8 Roe ee ag 99.1 66 18 | Stomach slightly disordered. 
A DOnOFd DO -cInee ye coe ae eee ee 98.9. 70 19 | Tongue somewhat yellowi 
TL7A| prs 2a Sse er ae RE 99.9 68 27 | Not fully well. ; 
NON ed ya Sr ees eens ae ee 99.5| 80 20 | Not fully normal. 
98) EE a) eee ie ec cegeeay a 99.4 52 22 | Some pains over the liver. 
FANG MESS ode Rice SEE Cees ees 99. 5 68 20 | Says he is well; tongue ¢ 
2aless1 > Peas nee eee f _ 100793 68 20 | Stomach somewhat disordere 
Pats |r S Osa ci ees eee ea ts ee 100. 0 72 17 | Tongue slightly cones 
DEN IE BGs Ne ei ate toe eee _ 100.4) ~ 66) 20° Sore throat. 
20 NASAD; WOON Herat as. 2a eee ee 98. 5 | es 14 Some lameness of right borin rats 
Ul (ek ss TIES rats eect Te ae 100.7 74 18 Possibly malaria. | > eS i 
Soa LAO WD SIMs | yamine sete aes eee 99. 4 70 23 | Has cold. ‘ 
SEAS aD In Mess a toe ae ee 98.9 69 19 | Some articular rheumatism. 
GUS NGS Ras Osa ce ite ne eee 99. 6 54 . 20 | Stomach somewhat disorder 
GeAOE (3.80) Deserta fe ae eRe | 99.7 72 22 | Pains in back. 
AMIN A540 (eh x Th ya 2) 14 es eae ee 97.6 50 16} Had not enough sleep. 
AS lel Oia tras aos hc ee 100. 4 87 22 | Pains in the chest. 
AN AL BU) ATED ae seater Sh eee ey . 99. 5 74 17 | Stomach somewhat disorde 
ZIV AIO) en Re a er peel OO! 72 21.) Stomach disordered. 
47) pean: son. eat ae 99. 4 60 19 | Tongue vege coated. 
ABN sls eck Serta oa eee 99757 OG 25 do. 
SLM OLS Aen eyeers se oni eae 99.1 68 19 | Tongue yellowish-white. 


Bi i> 
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Ill. Inpran .Apduttrs—Continued 


TABLE 6. Data on temperature, pulse, and vespiration—Continued 


(g) PIMA—Continued 


FEMALE 
[Not in perfectly normal condition] 
| 
| Tem- 
‘ord Time of the day. EPS Pulse. neeue. Remarks. 
| lingua). | 
Le 1S ATR: 6 rr a 097.6 | 75 22 | Tongue whitish. 
We Mea SESS Sie ae ee re 99. 6 84 16 | Not fully well; probably stomach. 
SoMa coe Ye. aeneystee sats. = «1| 100. 8 80 20 | Stomach disordered; rheumatism. 
GLO SUS CR a 100. 4 64 21 Not well; probably ovary. 
56 99. 5 82 23 Tongue somewhat coated. 
57 99. 4 78 29 | Pain in chest. 
62 99. 6 80 24 “Chest sick.” 
64 | 1. 99.9 76 24 | Tongue somewhat coated. 
Gia UO ROR UU sche s cial. oP ees = cle cain 100. 2 78 28 | Stomach disordered; probably rheu- 
| matism in hand. 
GOT MMADO RAR se cent 02 22oekec tec ae - 99.9 78 20 | Not fully well. 
Ge CRC 8 Wn opts |ineveece oe 70 (?) Stomach disordered. 
Opalpoesoiep er cas 2 ods cce ee. 5. 99.8 74 | 21 | Tongue somewhat coated. 
| p | 
WOW 24-30—4.50)p: MW. -. 2-25... .-- 99.2 is Cough. 
oy 3) 99.2| 88 19 | Stomach disordered. 
Figd| Ug or 100. 4 70 20 | Probably not fully well. 
(C2) SUL O) eS eee ee 100. 2 74 18 | Tongue clean. 
(Ge SUGGG) Oi a 99.0 | 72 25 | ‘‘ Never fully well;”’ stomach. ~ 
MOA GOHAN oa oe deica aj nace = 2 | 100. 6 78 23 | Tongue somewhat coated. 
VES) US ROS) oa a 100.5 90 22 | Not well. 
Wid) HGS 99.4 70 19 | Tongue somewhat coated. 
(0) WUE OF hea ee | 100. 2 80 24 | Not fully well; rheumatism. 
(h) MARICOPA 
MALE 
[In good health] - 
, = 
1 98.9). 72 17 
10 98.8 70 16 | 
ll 97.2 56 14 | 
17 98.4 60 17 
23 98.8 66 14 
24 98. 2 66 16 
33 99. 2 70 16 
35 99.2 66 16 > 
39 98.8 62 18 
40 98. 6 63 16 
FEMALE 


[In good health] 


98.7.1 £8 meas 
| 76 | 

98.5 | 72 18 

98.3 72 14 


a7 minutes. 
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III. Inptan Aputrs—Continued 


TaBie 6. Data on temperature, pulse, and respiration—Continued 


(h) MARICOPA—Continued 
MALE 


[Not in perfectly normal condition] 


Ree- et Respi- 

ord Time of the day. Pe eD Pulse. ee Remarks. 

Ae lingua). 
99. 4 | 66 26 | Tongue whitish. 
99.8 75 19 | Stomach disordered. 
99.1 69 18 | Some pain in the chest. 
98. 4 74 20 | Tongue slightly coated. 
99.8 1? 14 | Not fully well. 
99.1 | 70 16 | Tongue somewhat coated. 
99. 2 78 24 | Some rheumatism. 
97.9 63 21 | Had no lunch. 
99. 4 74 22 | Not fuily well. 
99. 5 68 16 do. : i 
99. 4 60 18 | Tongue very slightly furred. 
99.6 74 14 | Not fully well. 
99. 2 78 17 | ‘Tongue slightly coated. 
99.5 76 15 do. 
99. 0 66 17 do. 
99.1 | 58 21 | Tongue heavily coated. 
99. 6 58 15 | Tongue somewhat coated. 
99. 6 66 18 | Tongue slightly coated. 
99. 3 66 20 | Stomach slightly disordered. 

FEMALE 


[Not in perfectly normal condition] 


SIM Bop pnt a. Sa So Ee Ae 99.5 74 21 | Stomach disordered. 
SAID Peasy Be eee aseen cece ose See 99.6 64 18 | Tongue slightly coated - 
SN RON oN a chase ares tae eh Be Se | 99. 4 71 24 | Not fully well. 

OME GeO Patios tc ars Sher ay een aoe | 100. 2 68 20 | Stomach disordered. — 
HOUls.40 PAM anes 2 eee ae eee 99.8 66 15 | Tongue somewhat coated. 
Taio pmo ne] to), 19] St0maCh somewhat alsordered 
SOMOS SIN tees tosses oN ee 99.9 72 19 | Tongue somewhat coated. 
CT RPE eee ane oe eae EME eae |e nhs BE Bor ae Not fully normal. 

LEAS EUs: 0: ii eee aan i Ee eae 96.4 60 16 | Apparently well. 

COPACITIE 8 WAS 00 tre aN toeh er eNCT 2R 99.3 80 14 | Tongue slightly furred. 

Comp ID aphMinn oe eee esteem cna 98.8 7 20 | Pain in the chest. 

COD eh al5:495, Tile sey chan remem 99.6 80 14 | Tongue coated. 

CEM NOIR Osa 10 la et ae ANA Ss 99.5 80 18 do. 

MB yPSulOsp mae ee ee ee ee 99.8 70 18 dons) 

CRS oy 8 sss Seer ee SEES Se 99.8 76 17 | Tongue somewhat coated. 
TOEA10 Pais. cove sate ee ee oe 99.5 74 21 | Tongue slightly whitish. 


[Bonn 34 | 
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IIL. Inpran Aputts—Continued 


TABLE 6. Data on temperature, pulse, and respiration—Continued 
(i) MOHAVE. 
MALE 


[In good health} 


ble : Sartre Respi- | 
ae Time of the day. “(sub Pulse. rahions Remarks. 
lingua). 

1 63 17 

3 64 16 

4 58 18 

5 64 19 

6 58 20 

il 60 14 
“16 60 16 
Yi 54 il 
20 64 1s 
23 66 20 
26 63 19 | 
28 63 21 
43 id 22 | 

FEMALE * 
[In good health| 
Gh) yo a | ae 66 18 
BOMMUnAQ@emMeL -23-..5-- 6.2... | Soeetnc 70 18 
DOMNNO atte e. as. -..------ | 298.4 dL | 20 
MALE 
[Not in perfectly normal condition] 
s 

7 68 17 | Tongue slightly coated. 
10 62 24 | Tongue coated. 
12 63 24 | Tongue slightly coated. 
18 66 20 | Tongue somewhat coated. 
19. 66 20 | Tongue slightly coated. 
21 58 16 do. 
31 54 20 | Fairly normal. 
34 60 22 | Tongue somewhat coated. 
35 70 19 | Quite well. 
37 60 17 | Tongue whitish. 
S80 |) ENS ve a eee ences | 66 18 | Weak. # 
Gs || SLO). Irreg. 20 | Quite well. 


a7 minutes. 
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III. Inptan Aputtrs—Continued 


Tas.E 6. Data on temperature, pulse, and respiration—Continued 


(‘) MOHAVE—Continued 
FEMALE 


[ Not in perfectly normal condition] 


Reo Tem- i 
eee Time of the day. tec Pulse. Lae a | Remarks. 
BO lingua). | 
Gy do fie bia tt ies cc mee es Leah HosessHes 78 20 | Tongue somewhat coated. 
oi 2O NT) MEL 25> vets: See eee a eee 74 20 do. 
DO iY QAL AN fone xian tise SRA | 76 16 do. 
De a MLOS AO are 2k on etme aes J---- 2-2-5. 72 17 | Tongue slightly coated. 
GS lel O30! 8i IMS ase eee a oe Bee 72 | 16 do. 
Odin SINR sa ses ae a es eae ee Jovcet ecco 76 23 | Stomach somewhat disordered. 
(Fale iol PST ost see te wen 2 100. 1 | 67 20.| Tongue slightly coated. 
PZ AV LD 1D) AIA ee aca oae wen hy ee iegel| ae | 72) 19 | Tongue slightly coated at base. 
(j) YUMA 
MALE 
[In good health] 
ANIA 2D 0, US no ean Oe tee 98.6 58 19 
BAGO BiG MR 2 ere oeeted on ae eee 98.0. 57 16 
Sy MA LON he NU o 2 = Deng oe cetera a Ae 96.8 64 17 | Had breakfasted. 
Ti ROLAS ais Tas pe fee a eee ae 296.3 54 18 do. 
8 98. 2 58 16 
2) 98.1 68 19 
13 99.1 62 14 
16 98.6 72 16 
17 98.9 62 20 
DANO DeiTEe Ore fee face see 698.2 58 16 
QMS O40 8. Wiens a iach eat eee oe 598.3 64 22 
2Sr HOLL Os As nets -er es See eee 98.6 56 15 
FEMALE 
[In good health] 
\ yi z | — cia 7 > a ae i 
Daa LY Dardis tote Mere fk ee Tee (?) | 66 15 
setae el: Use 5 1 ee eel : 
«8 minutes, 06 minutes, 


— 
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WI. Inpian Apvutts—Continued. 


TABLE 6. Data on temperature, pulse, and respiration—Continued 


(j) YUMA—Continued 
MALE 


[ Not in perfectly normal condition] 


Rec- Ten R 
n perature espi- ‘ 
ore Time of the day. (end Pulse. rations _ Remarks. 
| : Z lingua) 
76 |] 
4 98.8 79 || 19 | Tongue clean. 
5 a96.6 60 17 | Tongue clean (had breakfasted). 
6 98.6 72 21 | Tongue slightly coated. 
10 99. 4 74 20 | Probably incipient tuberculosis. 
il 100. 4 72 19 | Not fully normal. 
12 99.5 68 18 | Tongue clean. 
14 99.1 72 16 | Stomach somewhat disordered. 
19 FOOL 2 63 14 | Tongue slightly coated. 
20 99.3 72 15 | Normal after exercise. 
22 99. 2 76 18 | Not fully well. 
23 99.0 63 20 | Tongue coated. 
26 097.4 72 17 do. . 
29 99. 2 72 20 | Headache. 
FEMALE 5 
; [ Not in perfectly normal condition| 
f = = T — i ij x | = — = = os 
Gis 1G ote " 99.9 | 76 | 16 | Tongue somewhat coated. 
a Se eo pl 
(k) YAQUI 
MALE 
’ [In good health] 
LS | (100.2); 72 15 
2) 415P-M----.---...-.......-.-| 99.9 72 20" 
ff) Ait i | (101. 3) 72 18 
fC) OB Re iis \ 99, 6 72 20 
i 348 DS 99. 8 51 15 
TMC CG1) 21.70 | 98. 3 | 57 | 15 
WppAW ans. ..-...-2...........| 98.9) 62] 18] : 
a ie | 
MALE 
[Wot in perfectly normal condition] 
= ~: =~ +s = 2-8 — 
(SHI 5.00 100. 5 80 15 | Tongue clean; probably some drink. 
2 \0 [ipl 100. 2 68 20 | Tongue whitish. 
LU GS ec 100. 6 (8) 20 do. 
HO VAS 99. 2 68 19 | Tongue slightly whitish. 
|) UU 99. 4 72 15 | Tongue somewhat coated. 
a7 minutes. 66 minutes. 
\ 
“aa 


a é es mg: Se OS 5 dB 
We z si F <i pone ; 
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III. Inprawn Avutts—Continued 


TABLE 6, Data on temperature, pulse, and respiration 
(l) TARAHUMARE 


MALE ae 

me [In good health] — : : a 

Tem- . 
ord Time of the day. iain Pulse. de Reniaria 

5 lingua). 

i} 98. 6 65 17 

2 97.3 66 19 

3 98. 0 - 68 22 ; 

252 | Seat res ene Ria Os Be - OR Dh 64 18 : ays 

(5 Nez es Ru eat Sie ead wee 97.4 66 15 | Several days after a “tig” mel 1 

rested when examined. » vf % 4 

| aes te ede 5 Surman ease? Sina cy 97.6 66 18 

SU ete siete alias Semaine caaidl sont: Towle 96.2 68 18 | Two tests of temperatu 
; , | sults. Cause? a: 

OMe ae Ree ee aces ear ee | 97.2 78 18 has. 
LON emer ates soars Seca eee 99. 1 64 22 Se 
TU AS RP ate Ce a at ae 98. 4 60 (24) ey 

a en ee Pes oe Pe ace? 99.0) 64 17 4 bod _ 
eyecare? « et ST EA [> 90:2 2-66 |p ae “ pe 
SAE es Ge Be 28 SESE Ga eE Ae eae | 99. 1 58 18 Ly, Soa 
BOE re! BS Se See ials oat Nese 99. 0 62 22 3 
Mie ate SCE ome Soper Re Meg | 98.8]. 66 19 
PRU) Sy eit) pee nee ee oy ae i (?) 66 19 : 
ZA) HOMLOVE Ns eee Sack ce cece clones 97.8 54) — 15 | 15 minutes rest aftera dan 
Pls | as Se, echt om Rae Set me Maem area 98. 5 62 2 f AF 
2Bi\||s eet a ars Saas CAM te ereee meee ae 98. 4 68 19 
| ; 
FEMALE > 
[In good health] 3 

i eres ee a ere Mane eter Pataca 97.7 78 -19 | Slightly nervous during 
fleets wtlats panera vectesae a dat Sees res 198.6 78 19° do. | + 7. 

(ale oa nN ng od enn “ORB 18 NOES ay do. 
at Ss a ea et ne are 99. 0 64) (22) do. 

Pal seeetse ee tocn to ei aes he eeeaees 98. 9 78 16 do. 
ie eee ce as seen eee pete 90.8 70 18 dost 

vita hie See eee ere 4 | 99.4 70 19 do. 2 

‘ Ny = : 
MALE ‘ 
[Not in perfectly normal condition] 

Ph ane Aen ea ae ae 20 (100.0)| 62 (24)| Not fully well. 
Als 9 eee Nee irre ry ase (99.6)|  (68)) (28) do. wari: 
SUD Seyi e SRS Sy Sere eee -| — 99.4)} (2) (22) do. aan 

FEMALE 
[Not in perfectly normal condition] 
vd (2) (76) | (24)| Not fully well. — 


(99.8)|(78)|__ (20), Some headache, and 
(98.1) (88) (21)) Headache. ; 
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III. Inpran Aputtrs—Continued 


7 


TABLE 6. Data on temperature, pulse, and respiration—Continued 


(m) HUICHOL 
MALE 
[In good health] 


Rec- Tem- | : 
| ord Time of the day. Lae Pulse. Ra | Remarks. 
! ag lingua.) : 
ZrOA Me woe era «)-- sbiirsnennee bind 98. 1 58 19 
Selle a 55 ese ees os ss 98. 2, 56 16 
(misoe oe Clo). AIRE e eee: ae eae 98.5 (?) 16 
LC One Reee ie seem Ps ce Soe: wi 97.8 74 16 
BE OO): kt See 98. 5 72 (23)| 14 hours after a walk of several miles. 
T5525 eps amis! fee oes Soc SP eon eee 98.9 68 22 | At rest. 
LGARO Bes seacoast esas sa. = 97.6 66 17 | Fully at rest; had breakfasted. 
lia Coen 6 oo ee 98. 0 66 18 | After a walk bout a mile; at rest. 
| 0 Le ee a re * 98.0 68 20 | Lhour ne Ye of about a mile; at 
Test. 
d 28 Maines ore Bee saree 98.3 67 22 | At rest. 
Dies)" 96). Teel. ee ee 97.7 54 16 | Before dinner, normal; at rest. 
OF Mead aa oe | 98. 6 66 20 | Normal; at rest. 
Beit sdit) Gets” Oi | 97.1 56 15 | At rest after a walk, normal; had a 
little breakfast. 
| STOO OSI) ai5 Cin) Ce a | 96. 6 58 16 | At rest. 
OSES STL. Tilak | 98. 8 72 20 do. 
' Cl) alien, Wh ene e328 66] . 19 do. 
j A 98. 6 62 18 do. 
FEMALE 
[In good health] 
| 
98.8 76 22 
98. 5 62 18 
98. 3 64 22 | At rest. 
98.8 74 16 | do. 
98. 8 68 22 | Fully at rest and normal. 
98. 5 66 17 | At rest. 7 
, (99. 8) 68 (23)| At rest after a walk. 
98. 6 68 20 | At rest. ; 
98. 4 64 17 do. 
99. 3 66 20 do. 
7 98. 5 (84) 18 do. 
99. 3 (82) 22 | do. 
MALE 


[Not in perfectly normal condition] 


Wh M06, (te se 99. 6 68 19 | Some headache. 
(UN 0 Se ees 98. 6 78 22 | Immediately after a meal. 
(Ol dyn 98. 5 (88) (22)| Not fully well. 
US) 2 0b (oA: Se eee ee | 99. 2 82 23 | 1 hour after a walk of several miles. 
Mil OCU ee 19 5a gee : (99. 3) (94) (21)| Drank some sotol. 
ti) 98.3 76 16 | At rest after a walk. 


3452—Bull. 84—08——24 
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III. Inpran Apenre =Cantanen 


435% 
TaBE 6. Data on temperature, pulse, and respiration—Continued — 
(m) HUICHOL—Continued a 
FEMALE 


[Not in perfectly normal condition] 


Rec- oe ‘ 
pee Time of the day. Pe Pulse. ress Remarks. 
lingua). 
BALD sayy es Nee toe ete eee eee ae (99. 2) (82) (22)| Not fully well. P 
OF), ADs Thaw cee. Shee eee eee 98. 9 (90) (20); Some headache. 
AQT Ole Se ose oe oe eee (98. 4) (90) (24)| Not fully well. ie. 
‘ 20 98. 7 88 19 | At rest. Cause of pulse? 
23 98. 8 (90) 18 | At rest; slight cough. os 
38 98.9 84 22 | At rest; had a little sotol in morning, - 
: ‘ about an hour before. r as 
Agi tOlauimereseee = eo Sais oS SuI3e (100. 0) (86) (20)| Some malaria or stomach trouble. . 
% 
: A se ‘ a 
(n) OTOMI ees hi: 
MALE 2 Sai <n 
[In good health] eh 
4 . te = a 
el Si bef TS 61 a ea oe ee (?) 62 16 
ce les Vie hye on ng Ae AS eRe IAe one 98. 9 58 18 
Uy Pes Dist aa oases see esha Ieee (?) 62 18 
SOUGi De aeer ese ses as ete (2) FOO) ae 
MALE 
[Not in perfectly normal condition] 
om 
76 iT : 
Daal 45: die Mean eee eee ee paee 98.7 72 || 20 | Tongue somewhat coated. 
RBs ta eae oi eae ee RE 99.6 72} 22 do. 
yale bath oe eRe See er eye ae (2) 68 17 | Tongue slightly coated. 
DAS he Sa apnea tien oo Sebel 9 (2) 66 18 do. 
Bl S240 te - Wl sais Bisa les oe eae (2) _ 66 16 do. 


(0) TARASCO 


“MALE 
[In good health] - 
60 20.4. 
52 it 
58 13 
60 18) 
60 18 
60 16 
58 15 
62 19 
$ - ae 
a) Peek 
4 
% 7 
‘ ~ =~ g 
be i. " 
‘<7 ¢ “s I~ Pi. ae 


> Ti 3 “<> ‘ 
ee a eh tile een, 
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III. Inpran Aputts—Continued 


Tase 6. Data on temperature, pulse, and respiration—Continued 


(0) TARASCO—Continued 
FEMALE 
[In good health] 


Rec- : pena F 
ae F Time of the day. Pan Pulse. Seon tee Remarks. 
r lingua). 
cy IIS TO ae a eo ed es 60 20 
Brio arid)) ia) 2 a Wet se <i 68 16 
Ol Gu 0S Wall 3 as ee rt 71 16 
MALE 
[Not in perfectly normal condition] 
tt AS 0 2 ak | See aieigs ks | 60 | 18 | Tongue slightly coated. 
Cells iy ie 7) ee | (a rr | 48 | 14 do. 
Ai |S INES ice Se a Se | Peet o's eaters ee cere | Tongue somewhat coated. 
BID) 2080), Tine eee ae | hee aves een | Sg Be w Tongue yellowish. 
eBoy) SEL. oo ee a 66 22 | Tongue clean. 
. ‘ FEMALE 
/ 
[Not in perfectly normal condition] 
i l 
: (etal, iit. 2. Alo i 66 | 19 | Tongue slightly coated. 
Sn ia a eee 68 21 | do. 
Gi) UNS ee 72 | 18 Tongue clean. 
Do Tah at a 60 17 Tongue slightly coated. 
WW 1 ME Ds Wi a 66 17 | do. 
EL Oye. 62 le 70 14 | Tongue somewhat coated. 
ION) UDG a it, ie i sat 66 16 Tongue slightly coated. 
: ee 
7 


~ a 
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III. Inpran ApuLtts—Continued. 
TaBLe 7. Tests of muscular strength, in kilos 
(a) APACHE -- 
MALE 
Pressure. Pressure. 
Record no. | Age:|'Rignt | Left | tion. ||  Recordno. | Age. Rint | Left | tions 
hand. | hand. : ‘| hand. | hand. 
Age: 20 to 30 years Age: 30 to 40 years 
OTSEGO Able ear aie 9 25 ly DBO oe 4B 504 es 82. OM eo mas ae ae 40| 35.0] 35.0 
OT ot oe ae ome 257)|,.1<35.0.\|/> 84 Syl seo8 Ont LOS. hee ea eee 40| 47.0] 49.0 
(ee oe BO sie Aleoil CSS ONE O70) Rods se aa aeee meee 40] 39.0) 35.0 
i ccah wether eae ata 28 19 80.25))\, ac42s Balle @ 27. Ouleo eates oaee 32 | 50.0] 47.5) 
Sie Sa Ss 261i! Bb. Ou ep 47 Ori m BssOnesOs sane ream eee 35 | 42.5] 45.0 : 
(ih Se eee aa Te Ball £49. 5 eA Os eo enV scene ne ane nn 35:|, #47 5a eave oon nek ss: 
JOM oe eee 27| 42.0| 40.0] 31.0 Se 
Tine ae ek ROR 28! 43.0| 39.51 32.0 AVGl8S@ 2 o-}--aeg 43.5 | 42.2 
ie eee Dale 2g} 41.5) 33.5! 28.0 Minimum... .|-....- 35.0} 35.0 
io oN Stes Be 2%6| 39.5) 325] 23-0 Maximum....|...-.- 50.0} 49.0 
dpa Minty a tae 24| 42.0| 35.5] 29.0 
TSE Sek NE es) 25| 53.0] 43.5) 31.0 
Weal Maes, ee 25| 45.0| 41.0! 26.0 Age: 40 to 50 years 
iS ae areata Me 28| 49.5| 50.5 | 32.0 
RSI O Meteo eae ac oa 28| 51.0] 51.0] 30.5 
D0 he we ee Gah ee 30 il: 600" Wee Seo bel 350M lanl ewer ene 45| 48.0| 47.0 
OI yar Ae, ae Se 26) ALB: lho BBs Onl. ON dence eee 45) 47.5-| 47.0 
D6 eke er bate 95. 2.0: 4a Bil 84. 0ulla Saee eee eee s 45) 37.5| 34.5 
28 ee as ee Oe B8ebilt 62/041 m Soh 0] || Osean eee 45| 41.0) 43.0 
VR ae Rese 27) £46. 0:)) 39501 “2OsOn obama meee 50| 28.5| 33.0 
Seay Ane eh eras 28| 46.0] 51.5] 33.0 48.0) 46.5 
Cph a pe eee IT ie 30| 42.5| 40.0] 26.0 30.5] 32.5 
SEY i el Ge tid aes 24) B1.\5|, 35120) 2.3380 35.5 | 31.5 
EVN ot nee ee 28) 45.0] 45.0] 31.5 34.0 | 29.5 i 
Ete ele Oe ar 26| 37.5|. 330] 25.0 || 24.0] 285] 17.0 
AD) eh 28| 45.5| 41.0]/ 31.0 44.5 | 45.0] 32. 
(DYE Sah eth eed 30} 45.0] 42.0] 33.0 —— 
7 CRS te el eee 26 40. 5 43.0 26.0 AV GLAS 02 onc a|/-eniaee 38. 1 38.0 . 
Far tit ier oh ah eae 28 51.5 49.5 30.0 Minimum. 2 2s. a0) 25.0 24.0 | — 
ghey ee gt o4| 46.01 49.51 30.5 Maximum....|......| 48.0] 47.0] 32.0 
AQ ae rome eRe Se 28|/ 480] 42.0]/ 32.0 
0) 2a ees 27| 47.0) 44.0] \31.5 
Age: 50 to 60 years 
Averages. oa. eeeeee 45.8 42.9 29.8 
Minimum. ..-}. -.. =|), 35.0 32.5 23.0 || — ; 
Maximum....|.....- 58,5)" I5250ill) | e350) We SBk eee eee | 55|- 40.0| 380 
ee, 
ee 
oo ae 
er « 
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TABLE 7. Tests of muscular strength, in kilos—Continued 


(a) APACHE—Continued 


373 


FEMALE a 
Pressure. Pressure. 
Trac- : Trac- 
Recordno. | Age-| Right | Left | tion. Record no. Age.| Right | Left | tion. 
hand. | hand. hand. hand. 
Age: 20 to 30 years Age: 30 to 40 years—Continued. 
5a eS 26 31.0 31.5 A ees Se = Se- Sc are te 40 29. 5 30.0 18.0 
56... 222-22. e sete 28 | 31.0) 32.0) 22.0 Average......|.....- 26.9| 2%.4| 17.6 
Ses pies sess 89> 2 a oe Minimum....|...... 17.5| 185} 10.5 
beg. oe i |. oe 8 {28.0 Maximum....]...... 33.5] 30.0] 25.0 
A aka eae oae 24 25.0 28.5 19.0 
OC te seer ao, 28 24. 0 23.0 20.5 Age: 40 to 50 years 
G8 dee e gener nis 26 18.5 21.0 15.0 
At at oto 24 25.5 27.5 DOS ilieooee caer Areca 50 27.0 23.0 13.0 
Toe eet 23 27.5 28.0 Oui | WO Sa cieseet soneoee 45} 20.5 22.5 23.0 
TG he Noe 28 29.0 22.5 CORO Moeivesa eee atc 45 27.0 25.5 19.5 
TO aeraeeeee ies 22 2A 20,5 220e LSNOut| CAERereereeinecls.- clos 2 45) 22.5] 21.5) 16.0 
Cee a 25 25.5 23.0 ORO Wt Ouenass eee tosses 50 23.5 26.0 18.5 
Uicks See Ep ec, ee ee 45 23.0 21.0 13.0 
PAVOLAPC. coc sclico- cee 26.8 26.8 19.6 
Minimum....|...... Sip ee 2140) 4a 1520 Average......|...... 23.9) 83.3) 17.2 
Maximum....|...... 32.0 32.0 23.0 Minimum... ..).2..=2 20.5 21.0 13.0 
Maximum: <<||)...-2 27.0 26.0 23.0 
Age: 30 to 40 years Age: 50 to 60 years 
POPE ICO NOR o:|- 16:5 |) O2es~s cesscenns-s- 60} 17.8) 185) 12.5 
33 28.0 27.5 GALI || ace te eae ae an Baer 60 17.5 17.5 21.0 
(ORE EP Renee) 65 14.0 12.5 12.0 
38 | 27.5) 29.0) 23.5 | IN cae 4 
40 33.5 29.0 25.0 a dics eee OR ee 60 19.5 17.5 16.5 
ee 245). 15,0 Average...... | Sen Welle iee | ieee 
Seeger i 20.0) 1726 Mining eee 14.0} 125] 120 
ey) 18.8], 14.05) Maximum....|......| 19.5| 17.5] 21.0 
| 


. ~ 
<a 2 
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Til. Inpran Aputtrs—Continued 
TABLE 7. Tests of muscular strength, in kilos—Continued 
(b) PUEBLOS = 
MALE 
Pressure. : : .. Pressure, .- 
Record no. Age. “Right | Lett | ee Record no. Age. “Right |) Lew 
. hand. | hand. hand. | hand. 
Age: 20 to 30 years Age: 30 to 40 years—Continued. 
| Wee ere ee ee tes 24 35.5 38. 0 19.0 Ao: ee ee 40 42.5 41.0 26.5 
TEE ieee SAN REE 23 50. 5 44.0 24.0 60 ee ante ane 33 46.0 44.0 26.5. ay 
Wdeatstr.< esc. d sere e 24 51.0 50. 0 27.0 t 
(ee hae Aan a 28 58. 5 54.0 29.0 PAN ena eo r= P| eae 43.4] 89.1) 26.7 — 
UR A ee, SN 26 48.0 41.0 30. 0 Minimum: ~..2|--..28 36.0 29.0 20.0505 
Or ert eee comers oe 30 38. 0 35. 0 18.0 Maximum: >. 3\e2-eee 53.5 ‘53.5 _ 30.0 H 
IUAA toe 4 a Ee PO 25 | 28y hse 28s bil basi lnae es. 
- Loss cota ee os 23 45.5 | - 42.5 24.0 
Ty) ee aes ee 24| 43.5| 305] 28.0 Age: 4000 20a 
ert ee ee Oe 30 32.5 32.5 16.5 
28 44.5 43.5 26. 0 Rats Perea ane pe 45 | 43.5 41.0 
25 42.0 36.0 27.0 ee Se AC pe 50 42.0 40.0 
28 35.0 37.5 215i) Sa’ eee oes ee 45 31.5 26.5 | 
29 44.5 39.0 2G SO Nit Q'S eae © et 50 29.0 31.0 
26 35.5 32.5 22.0 50 39.0] 36.0 
28 42.0 37.0 25.0 50 32.5 32.0. 
29 46.5 43.0 24.0 50 33.0 40. 0 
ABS Seee es eee 28 26.5 26. 0 16.0 48 30.0 30.5 
up ON Aree 30] 45.0; 45.0] 27.0 45| 35.0] 32.0 
BO Meron iets ae Re | 28 42.5 36. 5 24.0 45 |~ 39.5 39.0 
BB e eee doadt- tease 30 (?) 34.0 19.5 45 36.5 37.0 
3 | 50 35.0 29.0 
AVCTALCL oa to| eee eS, 38.9 23.3 | a: Z 
Minimum ....|...... | 26.5) 26.0] 15.5 | Average.....|.....- 35.5 | 34.5 | 
Maximum....|_....- | 68.5 54.0 30.0 Minimum, ..<.|_.. >... 29.0 26.5 17.5 
Maximum....|....-- 43.5} 41.0] 25.0 — 
40 years : AS 
36.0] 33.0] 23.0 Age: 50 to 60 years 
42.0] 36.5]. 24.5 
41.0 38. 5 200 Th Stee! SNe sec ere fe \55 28.5 26. 
40.0 34.0 250 BOLE Pi eae ee eee - 62 34.0 31.5 
38. 5 84: Bul N80) DGS aeeeer eee es 55 31.0 30.0 | 
51.0 41.0 2850) lh 2S .crc are aac tease 55 35. 5 33.5 
30: Bill 20/0; 1 27- Oh iit-40 apa eee aie 55 |" 38.15 |) s8an6 
GAOT eo Sdn Ohler 260/14 bees eee eee 65) 180] 15.0 
39:5 ilk 187.0115 923.0) H E50 sae a neem eee 60} 29.5] 23.0] - 
52/01 fe 45:00 ln 2) Gill (Seeder 60 | 29.0] 24.0 
§2. 5 43. 5 25¢,B BBLS eee eo ae ee 60 28.0 26.5. 
41.5 41.5 25. 0 
43.5 40.5 26.5 Average.....|....-- 30.2} 27.0 
40. 5 30.5 30.0 Minimum... -|..25...||seasae 15.0 
38.0] 935] 275]1 - Maximum....|...... 38.5) 33 
: F oh 
~, 5 os - om 
: : 
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III. Inpran Aputrs—Continued 


TaBLE 7. Tests of muscular strength, in kilos—Continued 


(}) PUEBLOS—Continued 


FEMALE 
Pressure. Pressure. 
ae eee oS ————_—| Trae- 
Record no. Age. Right | Left | tion. Record no, Age. Right | Left | tion. 
hand. | hand. hand. | hand. 
Age: 20 to 30 years Age: 30 to 40 years—Continued. 
| 
= ae = : 26.0 UGS S ae ene ee 35 21.5 2155) -19.'5, 
: SF poate Sg eee er | 38] 23.5] 235! 160 
28 25.5 22.9 16.0 
27 20. 5 18.0 15,0) AVCTA Oi. sien se 20.9 20:5 | 16.2 
26. 19.0 16.5 13.0 Minimum =<. 2)s-c2c: 15) 165i at4a0 
291 21.5) 24.0 14.0 || Maximum..:.|......| 24.0] 24.5] 19.5 
28 25.0 23.5 15.5 
27 25: 5 25.5 17.0 
4 27.5 24.0 13.0 Age: 40 to 50 years 
29 22.0 19.5 16.0 
= 
- a a : 7 ¥ ties 45| 20.5| 20.5] 12.0 
ey a A deere (ag oe ease 45| 245] 20.5] 15.0 
ees en hore Sua reeeeee |) 50 225,05), 93.5 | miais 
a a 0 ai 0 a 0 GO Ree et or le 45 24.0 21.0 13.0 
, 3 TORS ase ee ee ee 50 20.0 70 12.0 
erage soc. <2: 24.9 28.9} 16.8] 76.-.--..--....-.--. 45] 20.0) 20.0) 145 
oe ees : : a : a ; MASVCLAL Oe. caraialse cere 22.8 20. 4 LOG 
2 la | as a : : Minimums. =:|--.-.2 20. 0 17.0 12.0 
Maximum: <.i.2. 2.2 25.0 23.5 15.5 
Age: 30 to 40 years } 
Age: 50 to 60 years 
on. hs oe 40) 17.5] 165] 145 
Gee cae 33 19.0 18.5 14.0 || ~ 
Geers occ... Dame ANON eer 2420)|8 2180) lends ee) 55|/ 17.5] 16.0] 12.0 
(Gok eee 40 20.0 18.5 DSO Mien adea ee ee 60 2205 19.5 13.5 
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III. Inpran Aputrs—Continued 


TaBLe 7. Tests of muscular strength, in kilos—Continued 


= (c) HOPI 
MALE 
| Pressure. . Pressure. ‘ 
Sn ee Pil ee eee Trac- SSS eee Trac- < *, 
Recordno. | Age.) Richt | Lets |. tion. Record no. Age-| Right | Left | tion. 
hand. | hand. hand. | hand. 
Age: 20 to 30 years Age: 30 to 40 years—Continued 
26 42501 SH N0 Hee S080 R44 eee 32] 44.5 | 35.5 
SON 41, bu a :30 Bile oae Oa 477 ene eee 33} 41.0] 36.5 
251)" 40101. 3705) 32kO Niles he Seen ne 38] 36.0] 31.0 
LBB nected Ade 254 4600-1) “B7eOuhk C20: 0)I go: keer meee 40] 35.0] 29.0 
IRS a Sot heaps ae ee | 26) 30.0] 87:0] 26.0 N88 -- ao eee 33) 35.5] 39.5 
AGS 7 aR en ee fe 2285) S7eballe SSro nee o5eil > ee 
fomee ee tet | 28] 30.0) 33.5] 26.0| AW Orage. ----2)-- 72-2 40.2) 35.1 
Leer Oe ee | 26] 39.5| 36.5 | 29.0 Minimum....|...... 33.5) 25.0 
LSE TPR A rn ae 30 38.5 38.5 25.0 | Maximum. -.¢}.....- 47.5 45.0 
Ditea y= se Geren 26; 42.5] 42.5 
26 Pees fae Ph Se Nome 27| 41.0] 40.5 2-40 tosorvenme : 
Py seas Wes Ae eer 24) 40.5] 37.5 
SGN A A eee 30| 41.0] 34.0 
3S eee oe fy See 28 25.0] 20.0 45 40.0 | 36.5 
STR ER Te, 2 tt SA 27| 43.5! 40.5 50 | 33.0] 24.5 
EGY ee eee is, Sane acelin 20h. 36.Ogl a es720 50 |. 34.0] 31.5 
D0 Ne RO Ws er Meas 28h (5a |) 44e5 43 |- 35.0] 32.0 
ALC) sates GN TRS AN 25 43.0] 40.0 50 | 34.5} 23.0 
LTE a ae eee 26) 56.0] 52.5 | ; 50) 34.0) 38.0 
CO anata te eee 27| 39.5] 33.0 aes nic 
celle ee le Soe ile © oA rc 35. 30.9 
Site boat hake ee 27| 39.0] 33.0] 26.0 a eeGs : 
54 30 47.0 42.0 25.0 Mininiuny Pac! e. 2 33.0 23.0 
a Gent OT dh tt Ay CUP, sdf ‘4 2 is . Pe Ib ts * fe 4 2 i I 
Cae) See 28| 35.5| 32.0] 27.0 Mexinur 0.0 aa 
BS cehe ak eine sei. 25) 55.5.| 46.5] 35.0 
Li RNS AME See sake ey 26 48.0 41.5 25.0 | Age: 50 to 60 years 
6057- seein, Joan 23) 47100 Shape sie O 
Average. ss. .:|0.2ee4 EA SCRAPER Tab sone Ee eter 55 | 33855) 285 
Minimum....|...... 25.Onl) B20KO. te 1205) lees ree eee ...| 60] =34.0 1) omg 
Maximum....| ..... B6vOo) WES2N5: eS 37a Sel ae eee eee 60) 32.5) 22.5 
J ee pee est Oe 60 | 28.5] 22.0 
Age: 30 to 40 years Ny BU SoS seSsec oda 60 42.0 36.0 
32h) ae eee aes 60. | .Sie6al eeses 
lige eee cca 55 305001 eabee 
Dae eee eee 35 | 47.0 | 35,0°) 29.01: ae 60| 29.51 29.5 
(eee eed icde se 32 47.5 45.0 29.0 Prete bee is 55 31.5 26.0 | 
Ber rarest eee ee 38 33.5 25.0 22.0 405.) ae eee 55 35.5 26.0 | 
ili ene Re 2 Rare 35) 41.0) 39.0). 32.5] 5 60} 36.0] 33.5 
OS 48 sos Se a 35) 41.0} - 39.0). 825] 56 60| 24.0| 95.0 
OD bie 5. ee eae w eee CURES | SYA. ERE) : : 
CS an OR ec iae a eke 35 45.5 41.5 25.0 Averager a. 1a 32,4 27.1 
DOM yet eel ter Nene 38 35.0 31.5 23.0 Minimums—. 72-5. 24.0 22.0 
SLR ee eS tet 35) 35.0} 25.5 | 28.0 1I Maximum. ...|_.._.. 42.0] 36.0 
, 
“oh 7 
> 
z a i % 
= ip! Pie 
u 3 te ae = 
‘ - a ba 
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TIL. Iypran Aputtrs—Continued 


TABLE 7. Tests of muscular strength, in kilos—Continued 


(c) HOPI—Continued 


FEMALE : 
Pressure. | | Pressure. 
Trac- | : Trac- 
Resordno- | A8e-)Rignt | Left | tion. || Record no. Age. | Rignt | Left | tion. 
hand. | hand. , hand. | hand. 
| 
1} ° 
Age: 20 to 30 years Age: 30 to 40 years—Continued 
: 30 25.0 22.5 15.0 QO cfastsaaatet sees 40 25.0 21.5 | ee 
= 23:0 = 0 AN CLATEs (acais clin da asic 24.9 22.8 16,2 
= Eee ae ie Minimum....|...... 2.0] 18.5] 12.5 
Py ENE a Maximum....|...... 33.0] 31.5 | 21.0 
28 29.5 Zar lt 16,0. 
25 23.0 22.0 16.5 Age: 40 to 50 years 
26 | 26.5 23.5 14.0 — —— oe 
30 25.5 23.0 TSE (iG ite ine aos eee 50 13.0 13.0 H0 
25 25.0 20.5 DID Ieee = state eestor 45 32.0 24.0 | 17.0 
26 22.0 21.0 HOUO WSR ok. ad dgictenalees 45 21.5 21.0 | 13.5 
AVORage: =o: 2.12.5. - 26.7 22.9 17.2 Average. .....|...-.- 22.2 19.3 13,8 
Minimum....}.....- 22.0 20.5 14.0 Minimums jo..-22 13.0 13.0 11.0 
Maximum. .. os 35.0 26.5 21.0 Maximum... ..- 52 32.0 24.0 17.0 
° = if ———— a = = = ee ee 
Age: 50 to 60 years 
Age: 30 to 40 years ss = 
- OLS a ost see Sere 55 21.5 21.0 16.0 
Sai. Ae EME ORO ote er a ee | TRO AED 
—, ee ol ee) iro eee Oo a | 19.0 | 13.8 
| 0 
ee ee 20) °2).0'| 95.5.|. °15.0 || 8-*---2----=2-==---] ae ee oe 
a | 35 22.0 20.5 14.0 (Uses ace Coe oe 55 22.5 18.5 ae 
1) AS ae 38 29.0 21.0 14.5 BO Supernsst Melamnarsate ct 55 22.5 21.0 15.5 
i 39 33.0 31.5 18.0 SO ee see ee a eral Oo 24.0 23.5 49.0 
see ecee esse esses 40; 20.0} 19.5) 12.5 || Average......|...-..| 92.0| 20.6| 14.6 
fee Weeteees sees eee 85 {24.5 21.0) 16.5 Minimum....|...... 20.5.| 18.5 | 11.0 
Paes steers sense 38 | 20.0} 18.5) 16.0 Maximum....|....-- 24.0} 23.5] 19.0 
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TaBLE 7. Tests of muscular strength, in kilos—Continued - 


_ 
(d@) ZUNI 
‘ MALE 
MS Pressure. ' Pressure. ; i 
Revordno. /Age-|Right] Lett | tion. ||  Recordno. | age. Rigne | nem [tee 
hand. | hand. ; hand. | hand. ae: 
Age: 20 to 30 years Age: 30 to 40 years—Continued 
= ; ts 
Dame strne sn eae sel 24-40. 0.48 40305] 26. 51 bees ee 33!” (36,0Nemaaro 
Eig: 5 eos Me att gia %] 43.5] 39.0/ 26.5 |) 52.2... BA Fe Aa 36°| { 98 5siee oe rome 
SRP GE ores EN, 25} 36.0) 31.0} 23.0) | 
iG Meee Toe ek 26 | -<87.0)), 38:51) 624.0) 00=se= eaten 32 | 38.3 
Fee tea OT BY 0. Ble bMp 19:0) |Neo dee tae eee 38 | 40.0} 37.5 | 
Shee Maen an as A | ©2535! 35:0 5) 35.00 2025, ‘Ayetacc ores ae 36.4 
15.-..... 22.2. 222--- 27) 45.0)" 43.5.) 29.0 Minimum....|...... 28.5 | 27.0 | 
gees A oR Nes eg 28} 50.0] 45.0{ 36.0 Maximum...|.....| 50.0} 43.5 | 
itSR 2h Sie De 2) 43.5] 39.5] 30.0 
AO Siena knoe oo 29| 47.0] 46.0] 32.0 
Syl a Re ka eae 30) 42:5 | 37.03) — 26.01) Age: 40 to 50 years 
28| 43.5] 34.0] 26.0 
23) 42 5c £8820 220 Gee ee ee 45| (2) 32.5 
30) 47.0) e422 0510 32,01 |i Ske eee 45| 51.5] 46.5 
. 281-3905, 38. Sais 523. 0) not ane ae ee eee -50] (2) 28.0 
29 Ne “ALO 370)" 2720) 17a eee nn ne 45| 44.0] 42.5 
S30} 3650/1) 535. Oni 222 0) 5y ene ae een 50] 395) 33.0. 
SO liv='30-O:4 536.0) c 25. ta)! 3 eee ae eS 45.| 3825) |-emaorone 
26 Nie 85.0; Se S500) 22026; 00 tad eee eee 45.) 44.0] 36.0 
28, °36.0"), 37.01) .2020uNho6 eee 50! 31.51] 29.0 
26 3|h 751.5.) 42) Oulise Si. O\l tan ae ee 45 | 35.0|~- 30.5 
29/0 cAI One ase Sime odes 50 |- 23375) asian 
28) 42.0] 41.0] 25.0 | 
| 44.5] 41.0) 27.5] Average. ....|...... 50.7 | Soran 
30. 43.0} 39.0] 30.5 | Minknum...-|..:/..| 31364 elegy 
| | Maximum), .4)-..._. 51.5 46.5 
Average.....|...... 41.5 | 88.2\| 26.6 — 
Minimum....|...... | 35.0) 31.0:] 19.0 Age: 50 to 60 years 
Maximum(= o.!2 2-22 51:5 46.0 36.0 
Age: 30 to 40 years eee 55 28.0 27.0 
ii aaa oe ede 55 | 32.0) 28s0mm 
| Sipe eee ae 55 | 27200) oRtol 
SS erence eae: ; 35) 37.0] 37.5 | M5 oy. 65| 27.0! 18.01 
LOD eter eee 40 |, 900.0 4250 5 27. Oill ay nae 60! 27.5| 29.5] 
10 sees Rares 852) 34.0) 81.515 22.0 6 5 1 ee 551° 41.5 | ° 36.0 | 
iTS s A Bee 9 ae Bilis?) 36.0 f= (26-0 Wiggs se ae 55] 31.5| 26.0] 
DOE Mas Sy tion om. 88 |. 44.0.) 48.5 80,0 i ae 55! 25.01 25.51 
PANS a Aer ay nae 40 nl 32.0 27.5 20.5 5G hoes eee 55 28.0 | 26.0 he 
Slat g ania balb.y 88) 47-8 88.6-15 185. Oulagl s  ae 55| 26.01. 245 | 
D6 abe ac ee ee 32} 38.5] 40.0] 25.0 ‘ an 
Les oe ee ees 35 | 37.0] 36.0] 19.0 ‘Averagelseie:| saa 29.3} 26.8 | 
Fibs tet ee oe 40| 33.0] 27.0] 20.0 Minimum....|...... 25.0) 18.0 
LAE ng. = EE 35 | 36.5] 33.0] 22.0 Maximum . ..|...... 41.5 | 36.0 
3 zt 
c ; , : ‘ — 
: oa ie, a 
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II. Inptian Avuttrs—Continued 
Seite * 
TaBLE 7. Tests of muscular strength, in kilos—Continued 
(@) ZUNI—Continued 
FEMALE 
Pressure. Pressure, 
Trac- Trac- 
- Recordno. | Age.| Right | Lett | tion. Record no. Age.| Right | Left | tion. 
hand. | hand. hand. | hand. 
Age: 20 to 30 years Age: 40 to 50 years—Continued 
24] 24.0] 18.5 50] 20.0} 21.5] 14.5 
28} 25.0] 23.5 45 | 24.0] 23.0] 15.5 
30| 26.5] 25.0 50| 21.0] 19.5] 15.0 
Tie zs: 28| 33.5 | 34.5 BOL 22:5) 21.01) 12.0 
Site ts 24| 27.0} 26.0 45| 23.5 | 25.0] 16.0 
90 Bets tera it A eG Rie aN I Se 45| 21.0] 23.0] 18.0 
Sa WOL Aes. ANS 3 50 26.5 24.0 17.5 
Acyerape..--.|...-.- or. 25.6 18.5 G3 eke ORLA 1S a 45 27.5 24.0 20.0 
(ial ee E04 18.5) 15.0 gg 50| 20.0/ 19.0] 12.5 
’ Maximum . ..)..2... Boao 34.5 20.0 |) g¢ 50 26.0 20.5 22.0 
50| 22.0] 19.5] 14.0 
Age: 30 to 40 years 50 20.0 19.5 15.5 
| AVCVAS6 ..2cc)sc05-5 22.9 a1.4 15.9 
40} 30.0} 22.0) 17.0 Minimum....|...... 20.0} 19.0] 12.0 
33 | 30.0} 27.5) 21.0 Maximum . ..|...... 27.5| 25.0] 22.0 
: 35| 27.5 | 25.0) 19.5 
; 35| 22.0] 17.5] 15.0 
ok ag ey! ey Age: 50 to 60 years 
B3ieet9.5 |) 48.0) 15.8: 
32) 22.5) 92.5 | 15.0'| 
Average. ....|...... PTE Ue a I Teh INC pee ee ee a Bole 19.04) 21.5 1 0 
Minimum....|......| LOUD E V7: Oder 1S cOs OSe mer ome ee ea 55 |- ©17.0| 18:0) . 10.0 
| ] 
Maximum. ..|...... BOO 27.8 21201) COe in woe enc oars 55 | (2) 19.5 | 10.0 
3 5 | ee ee Oe ee 55 24.5 20.0 13.5 
se cee p00) years | Average. ....|.....: 20.8 10:8 | tid 
| Minimum. slecc.e. 17.0 18.0 10.0 
Gi 50 | 23.0] 19.0] 15.0 Maximum . ..|.....- 4.5) 21.5] 13.5 
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heh Tom Apu.Lts—Continued 


TaB.e 7. Tests of muscular strength, in kilos—Continued 


— ~~ 
(ec) MOHAVE 
MALE 
~ Pressure. Pressure. 
Record no. Age.! Right | Left. ee Record no. Age. “Right | Deen ee 
hand. | hand : . | hand. | hand. 
Age: 20 to 30 years Age: 40 to 50 years 
Cit ons Soares NS pM 26 38.0 33.5 21.0 Digests ee alee 47 47.5 43.0 25.5 
LR cee ean fees Se 26 32.5 30.0 12.0 tS ess eee sr 50 39.0 34.0 23.5 
PACE AT SSS eS | 28 41.0 37.0 2605/5) | NUS a Se eee en 50 42.5 37.5 Piz. A 
CSS ele oe ee 29 48.0 44.5 2800) Wid. Sk ee) ee 48 35.0 32.0 18.0 
GUS, Saar, Dee 26 37.0 29.5 ZUC5 Ned Be, cee ee eee 45 32.0 27.5 20.0 
Betray ce Soman 25 48. 561) 4255 |pew 25,011 7 ee ee eee ee .| 50} 41.5) Signe ena e 
Bi Face tick aa 3 26 it 48.01)" 3705 Sk Oh oa es aera 50) 23.0] 20.0) 23.5 — 
ORR Bae a epost 27 33.0 33.5 22:05) 285" <n eee eee es 45 47.0 41.0 29.5 
AO) See Oe Se eR 25 39.5 31.0 LS ON SDS pean ese See 50 41.5 34.0 26. 5 
Ae Bes SR SS eS 24 46.0 44.5 ZO OUINSS xt Ae ae a: Bae 50 32.5 30.5 | 29.0 
SBE Be Se Ree ge 26 48.0 39.0 30.5 
ese eee 28 54.0 47.0 31.0 » GAVOLa ges a aie see 88.2 33.1 23.7 
Minimuni.4.-|_ 20.0 23.0 20.0} 17.0 
Average. ..... lepers 42.6 87.4 23.6 Maximpumy= ee. se 47.5 43.0 29.5 
Minimum... - as ape 32.5 29.5 12.0 
Maximum. ...|__.... 54.0 47.0 31.0 
ne Age: 50 to 60 years 
Age: 30 to 40 years 
De eat 68. i 87ul.< 250;.0 54 31.0 
Ge Maem | 32] 5&5 55 21.0 
Bae Rey A 1 | ES ZENE 55 21.0 | 
ss OS Sane Le | 40} 32.0 55 24.0 | 
ete ROR ER eee | 40] 43.5 55 28.5 | 
2652 ace eaces eee 35 48.5 55 30.0 | 
20 Ree eee 32 48.0 60 LOR Galea steas 
DP eae hee alee eS 35 43.0 55 28.5 | 24.5 
Average. ..... eee ee ats) 40.9 27.6 A VORA SC. 2h pee 24.8 16.6 
Minimum... .|/....: 32.0 33.0 23.0 Minimum seo so 19.5 8:0 = 
Maximum: 5}. ..2. 58.5 47.0 34.0 Maximum ssaln ae 31.0 24.5 


> 
° 
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III. Inpran Aputts—Continued 


Taste 7. Tests of muscular strength, in kilos—Continued 


(e) MOHAVE—Continued 


381 


FEMALE 
Pressure. Pressure. 
Trac- Trac- 
Recordno. | Age-| Right | Left | tion. Record no. Age.| Right | Left | tion. 
hand. | hand. hand. | hand. 
Age: 20 to 30 years Age: 30 to 40 years—Continued 
i ae Pe is alos gore Ih Meese eases eos 331 20.5] 22.0] 18.5 
55. +2222 2222 2ee es 30} 31.5) 22.0) 14.0 Average. .....|....-- 25.8| 21.8| 144 
5 
59... 2-2-2 esses eee 26) 27.0} 21.5) 80 Minimum....|...... 15.0] 16.0] 120 
G1... ..-+- 2-2-2 2e ee 26} 27.5) 25.0) 19.5 Maximum....|...... 30.5 | 26.0) 185 
Pe «| 25) 310.| 29:5 | 16.5 
lmeeave.20 6:2. 27.8| 16.7| 10.1|| Age: 40 to 50 years 
Minimum. ......... 22.0 19.0 8.0 
Maximum.......... 31.5] 29.5| 19.5 || 82------------------ 50 | 22.0), 22.5} (7) 
Ge patie es 50| 22.0] 16.5| 12.0 
Carey ets ee 50} 195] 17.0! 13.0 
Mee ica iRearer a eenaee nee 45] 22.0) 21.5| 7.5 
ee aed (a onl eee 45) 33,5 || 28.0] 15.0 
TOS Al See wa 45) 96.5) 93:5 | 1455 
ec! Ale Mera pt ade Wt Tha acs ence teas 45| 26.0| 25.0] 13.0 
RO. aa oo). ERY gees | eae eee 50| 28.0] 22.0] 14.5 
54-22-2222 222s eee 40} 30.5) 24.0) 18.0 Average......|....-- 24.9| 22.0| 12.8 
56. .------2-22+-2++- 40 | 29.0) 20.5) 17.5 Minimum....|....-. ys | eGo EAs 
BT eee eee ee ee eee eee 32 | 24.5} 20.0) 13.0 Maximum....|...... 28.0| 28.0] 15.0 
(No ol eee 36| .27.5| 22.0] 13.0 i 
(os) ee 35| 27.5| 22.0] 13.0 Meee to seats 
(i os eee 401 21.0) 20.0! 15.5 : 
TB. 22 2es eee sees ee ee 0 3 eG | |: a aE 55| 19.0|- 15.0| 10.5 
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III. Inpran ApuLtts—Continued | 
TaBLE 7. Tests of muscular strength, in kilos—Continued 
(f) YUMA 
MALE 
Pressure. Pressures) ||| 
- Trac- -| Trac- 
Record no. Age-| Right | Left | tion Record no. Age-| Right | Left tion. | 
hand. | hand. ; hand. | hand. 
Age: 20 to 30 years Age: 40 to 50 years 
CRA arable eae 24| 47.5) 43.0] 320 50 | 40.5 
BPS MS eens oN 29 iBnsy = Sosa Sei 50 |. 35.0 
kth Gog eee OSi 231c0N) wr At Ole 2400) 45 | 29.5 
Las .teetecss boar 27 45.0 36.5 32.0 50 34.5 
ih Reeee SA ER Sen 25 We S605 aC?) elle ee: 45 | 32.5 
TSE Oe OSs tae 29 58.5 50.0 32.5 50 45.0 
{Serene eet ee J 25) 43.5 | > 43.5 | 29.0 47 | 46.5 
Ge ho Bcieinyneees seats nay 42.0 41.0 23.0 50 47.0 
Dee eee Ae Le 25| 35.5] 31.0] 21.0 
Peak eee 26} 49.5] 44.5] 33.0 Average...--..)..-2-- 58. 8 | 
Stal rs terete Nh 25| 35.01 32.0] 15.0 Minimum... _.|...... 29.5 
Oe land eee bes 30| 60.0] 520] 31.0 Manin Sees 40.05 
2 asia Te Utne Se Os 27-1 46.0 40.5 | 22.0 
A VOTH OGz taal see. 44.7 40. 9 26.0 
Minimum....|...... 31.0 | 31.0] 15.0 i 
Maximum...-.).....- 60.0 52.0 33.0 Age: 50 to 60 years _ 
Age: 30 to 40 years 
Be ie Men keen 32 (55.00) 8625: 431. bul pee ee er 55] 47.5 
Te SS ed ae Sei 3387/5 -:84,.0 |) 280:0:)- 2. ObliGeees Seema ee 53 | 46.0 
3 Se PE ests ciae B2)1/ 4. 83..5 |) «0: 00 26000 ties ace aera ree 55.| 42.0] 3 
Vi ae tle a eS S8r |" 45.:6))leeend0..0)|| 94.255 0)|| Oana eee 60] 29.5] — 
WAVOTASCL.- haler once 47.0 86.6 25.9 Average... 2.5 -)>..20. 41.8 
Minimunls. 5c... 34.0 30.0 21.0 Minimum’) 22|L2. 2 oe 29.5 
Maximum co|ase- cn 55.0 40.0 31.5 Maximumess|.. 222 47.5. 
\ 
> 
‘ *, 
Ba 
: : hag 
F ; iy i+ oar . 7 
a ih sa eel 
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‘TI. Inpran Aputrs—Continued 


TABLE 7. Tests of muscular strength, in kilos—Continued 


(f) YUMA—Continued 


FEMALE 
Pressure. -- Pressure. 
< Trac- ae Trac- 
oe. | A8| wignt | Lett | tion. Recordno. | Age: Right | Left | tion. 
hand. | hand. hand. | hand. 
Age: 20 to 30 years Age: 30 to 40 years 
Pr yae as sc a daa EIST IL 8 sy Bialik rete) el Si 0 |G ree Sr 20ule ee2sONe 29) 0) ea T8e0) 
24 16.5 17.0 ALO "Ag sat Da eee ao. 32 20.0 16.0 5.0 
AVOrage..-<=-|------ 22.0 19.3 8.5 a AVETALO. tec a|occ ear 26.0 22.6 11.6 
Age: 40 to 50 years 
. 
Bienen aera £2 | 50] 23.0] 20.0] 15.0 
(g) MARICOPA 
MALE 
Age: 20 to 30 years Age: 30 to 40 years—Continued 
j 
30 58.0 49.0 Bos 0 Wit Deve se nee meen 40 51.5 48.5 34.0 
30 45.0 32.5 DaBOr de) Jerse eee Sear 40 43.0 39.5 24.0 
25 40.5 39.0 PaaS EO el A ne eee ees me eZ 46.0 40.0 30.0 
29 58.5 44.5 33.0 j] 80.-...-... matte soe 38 40.5 36.5 19.0 
28 50.0 44.5 Bis OsRO2 er. oa see eS 35 42.0 35.0 24.5 
30 51.5 50.0 CPM Tet he petes a o  Aeepe saat 40 50.0 49.5 36.5 
preteen) 94d. 5 iho) 25 NAO. 2a. Baws see a 38] 38.5} 35.5} 22:0 
25 48.0 38.0 81.5 |} 
28 53.0 41.5 36.0 | pereke matte eset 44.9 89.7 26.5 
26 36.0 27.0 24.5 || Minimum. <<... 22. 32.0 28,5 16.0 
. : Maximum....|..._.. 61.0 57.0 36.5 
PAVOIAGE..--5:|:3---- 48.9 41:1 29.9 
Minimum..../...... 36.0] 27.0] 22.0 Age: 40:t0 BO years 
Maximum....|...... 58.5 50.0 36.0 | 
: 50 46.0 34.5 16.0 
Age: 30 to 40 years 50 40.5 35.0 22.0 
50 45.0 41.5 31.0 
3 : 45 43.0 40.5 21.0 
38 35.0 31.0 18.0 45 47.5 43.5 26.0 
32 32.0 28.5 16.0 45 46.0 42.0 30.0 


40 53.0 43.5 24.5 
35 51.5 46.5 29.0 
40 38.5 34.0 21.5 ore es 
32 46.0 35.0 32.0 Averages. vslo.c.-2 45.6 40.1 25.4 
40 46.0 36.0 32.0 Minimum: s-2\o0..-.2 40.5 34.5 16.0 
40 61.0 57.0 34.0 Maximum. ..|...... 52, 5.|. ..45,0 32.0 


45| 43.5 | 38.5] (2) 
45| 52.5| 45.0] 32.0 
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III. Inpran Aputts—Continued * 


(g) MARICOPA—Continued co 
j MALE—Continued 
Pressure. Pressure. 3 
Trac- Trace 
MCCORE BO « ALARCON Right | cath thot. Record no. | Age. | Right! ietel| sions 
hand. | hand. hand. hand. p 
Age: 50 to 60 years 
Die 62 Uae, OG ci 5B|') 48800 | AN SBH 02 Ang D380 |b eee = ne eeene tee 60} 340] 30.5] 22.0 
(ek Ae eS 60] 47.5] 35.5 | 25.5 —— 
1 Gore tr ae 53| 35.0] 315] 19.5 x Alii ego 7 S49) eee AOD 
haa ee 55| 30.5] 26.5] 18.0 sa arineiorrns Sioa 28:9 | ee ee 
ects es 55 | 28.0| 25.5 15.0 Maximum....|...... 47.5 | 36.0} 25.5 — : 
slp ee ee Bees tea BO: 26:5 |) S22%ea eet A0 wee 
FEMALE 
Age: 20to 30 years | Age: 30 to 40 years—Continued 
‘ a 
HOt sha aad 24 | = 37S 5N| ge 32.0" SigeOh SCS gee eeee mens eae 35] 22.0] 22:01 13:00" 
CURRIE rae 2851 ee OXON ED OU 1 Rar SuBulIP SOE eee a ee ae eae 35] 280] 28.0]. 
C2 Rae ae, 30| 34.0} 30.5] 20.0 ———= 
Oe ae ee 30| 30.5] 25.0] 18.0 VeTASR eo -+0| 
Poe eee eee 23| 32.5| 27.0| 17.5 MPTP 6-222 a 21.0) ~ 20.0% 
rE ae SO a 29| 28.5| 27.5] 17.0] Maximum. -..|-..... 40.0} 32.0 
7 Aa he ie Ag OF uew23) 5 ie 80,00 |" el Sa0 
TE ae Meteo 30) 28:5 27.0 17K ‘Age: 40 to 50 years 
Ro Re ee 30/|) 30:0") 27.54) 2 15.6 
ea SP seee Se 28) 26.0} 25.0} “18.0\hg, 50} 180! 140 
Average......|...... 30.0) 27.6| 17.2 || 99-------2---------+ 50} 17.0) 15.0 
Minimum....|...... 23.5 | 24.5) 13,5 ||-04----------+------- mies 
Maximum....|...... 37.5} 31.0. 20.0 |) 9>----2---22+--=8 45) 207 ee 
CT ee eee 50| 22.0] 20.0 
Age: 30 to 40 years aecee SR aka 160) eee 
Minitunn: .22|: 2288 15.0 14.0 
Maximum....|......] 22.0 20.0 |" 
ite Rien, Saye 40) 24.0] 25.0! 17.0 
ECA aareeeceer 40 21.5 20.5 W2.5 |} Age: 50 to 60 years 
dau ace SESE ae are 35y| 24057) Die 7a) 
33 | 28.01 20.0 | ii sj 
pa ars slicer ities pa ce rr 55} 21.5 | 18.5 
Res eas te - ae Ae abet | SRS eS ee ON 55| 21.5] 21.0] 
TSE at ates cme ae ell en i 
SAS eles ates ee 35u|) 4050.) | S2)0)lh  aizs0 ted, 
(i ae Fe ee 38} 24.5] 24.0] 17.5 Averdge..:...|.-.--- 20. 7)|5 Signal 
[ES a ee aoe ae 40] 23.5] 24.0} 13.0 Minimum....|...... 19.0] 17.0 
TOE Ais eA aed 35| 31.5] 27.0] 20.0 Maximum....|...... 21,5) 2100 
é 
7 
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III. Inpian Aputrs—Continued 
TABLE 7. Tests of muscular strength, in kilos—Continued 
(h) PAPAGO 
MALE 
Pressure. Pressure. 
—] Trac- — Trac- 
Bae PE) Richt | Lett | ‘tion. | Record no. Age. Right | Lett | tion. 
hand. | hand. band. | hand. 
Age: 20 to 30 years Age: 30 to 40 years 
| 
BOM mESOSON T3005 |la 16 s6 Ie Pe nore =) ye 33| 38.0] 30.0] 240 
BOM MEECOrDNINNRDOFS NM 28x(iil ges .5 oe 40| 46.5] 39.5] 18.0 
Daan sae) eeSdebul ee O82 OUI AScy. oso. ce tm on 35| 45.0] 45.0] 34.0 
Dogme dSdON em ATAO Ie S70 ule 16s sac ses 35| 40.5] 380] 32.0 
DGMMmE4ONON | 370 linw 25% ON IS. .0..6..-0 40| 29.5] 32.0] 15.0 
Cemperse 04) P5855 1 92r8 1-21.) 2 co 32] 47.0} 43.0 | 28.0 
PavameoOCINMOB OWS V7.0 o6—-. 3. 38} 36.0] 42.5 28.0 
BON Mm sSsripmeSOnON ie 25: 0) |l OF. 20s once cs ee 40} 28.0] 26.5} 12.5 
peeree: St S706 29.61) Sha J cee ee 38| 43.5] 34.0! 23.0 
DaMeesiesiieS725 | 390 Al es ik 35| 45.0] 37.0! 27.0 
14 ee es, SOME RSSOUN | 34060 |, 23 74:0" |] 45. ce es 40| 48.0] 38.0] 32.0 
ito sa [2a 50:51. 46:0| 37.5 - 
PRE shawn tal eae | 24 87.5 | - 32.0 26.0 #verage oe eee 40.6 36.9 24.6 
aot 2 | 29.5] 28.0] 24.0 Minimum. <.-.|...... (tc aan Seetas 
29: Reem 24| 36.5] 35.0] 21.5 Maximum. ...|...... 48.0) 480) 340 
30: See. %' 43.0] 44.5] 340 
Age: 
3 2) Seba — 2] 41.0| -37.0| 97.5 cee es 
32... ee eee eee emer He OY 28.0 Nay er 50| 37.5] 32.01 23.0 
33 2, 2 Eas £6 e ae aan )s se 28 M4 ot 0 35. 0 24. 5 20 poet ten oes 45 ae 0 33. 5 18, 0 
35. at Tar TE 24 38.5 34.0 22.0 Dae poly Sh Des 48 32.0 27.5 32.5 
B72... eee eens <M ie Uy ea 461 41.0] 31.0] 16.0 
SR ieee a 23} 38.0) 35.0} 26.5 |/o, 0 det 3985 y |S aaea 
39... ees sees 5s it OR SOs Se 7-40 ey 45| 42.5] 31.0] 24.0 
40s eeeee eset ee 8 280 Wi oe 50] 32.0] 25.0] 25.0 
44.0222. ee eee #0) 0S i SN 2 5 | 50| 31.0] 28.0] 20.0 
foes. =< BOgee4s:5°\b 8756.0 32-4 
Mipics &, oa 27} (2 31.0] 23.0 Average......|...... 36.7 | $81.8] 93.1 
Ce ee 30} 385| 37.5 | 18.0 Minimum....|...... 31.0] 25.0]. 16.0 
BO Re eee ie 29; 40.0 36.5 24.0 Maxim iiiniges -taeee o- 41.0 42.0 32.5 
Average...... Peta 98.9| 35.6| 26.8 Age: 50 to 60 years 
Minimum....|.._.... 26.5] 26.0] 16.5 aes Dy Sg ees 
Maximum....|...... Ssoa Meet 7s Oules3775rl le Qe une = at 55 | 39.0! 33.6] 93.0 
3452— Bull. 34—08——25 
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III. Inpran ApuLrs—Continued 
Taste 7. Tests of muscular strength, in kilos—Continued 
~*~ 
(h) PAPAGO—Continued 
FEMALE 
Pressure. Pressure. 
Trac- SS Sea 
Hesord mo. 2) 5) 89>) Right |ebere 4 ton: Record no. | Age. | Right NRees ae 
hand. | hand. hand. | hand. | its 
Age: 20 to 30 years Age: 30 to 40 years—Continued — 

iiss ane eames 3 D2) 32050 | e2 1s OF] ee 100 | itrS Sennen eeneS 35 | 27.071 725.07 

Sid eh eee 26!\\\ 2/2725: hem 20:150) an Be balk Once ene ee ea ee 35| 30.0] 26.0 

el Cen a Steen 3025 28;.0h|) #20 KOM ine 16501l| 79 se eee een re 40] 21.0] 180 | 

Sead ex soe ces Gil G28, ON 2200) ee 16501111 80 Seer ar eee 35 | 28.0) 21.5 

Buea Ra Co 25.| 21.5 | 21.5) 1050 — 

Th aeeees senna 23| 22.5| 22.0| 11.5 BCCI Ce ae a8 aed 

Gabbe ow eee ake: 25! 20.5| 20.0] 7.0 MELT | ae 180 ee 

GO ree Cue ae 25 25.5 1.5 13.0 Mazin Umsee|-=eeee 30.0 26.0 | 

Ce ae we cee ee tae 24) 23.0] 180] 12.0 

OOF es onei 58 oe Se hero 25 27.0 22.0 16.0 Age: 40 to 50 years , 

THe ele roe USER 30| 17.5] 16.0 9.5 ee 
Average......|...--. 23.7 |. 20.4) 12,9 || 98-------22-2--22+2- 45 | (2) | 22.0 
Minimum....|...... 1725 V9 W6s04 ON i cetera 50, | 25 Oe 
Maximum...|...... 28.0% LODO 46,0 oy eee | 8) thee 

Ra eae ee hea 45| 21.5] 20.0 
Age: 30 to 40 years - Average... ... bowie 18.5 17.8 
Minimum....|...... 11.0) 5 13208 

See TEI et ae 35| 20.0] 180] 8.0 Maximum. ...|...... 23.0) 22.0 

5G thee Pare ef ee sleo| seH 8.0 a 

CYS aes seer 40 23.5 20.0 12.0 Age: 50 to 60 years “ 

632: AEN Be 08" cnt 307) 18) Oni stb 7.0 : | eS 

pee eo BB 1 PERI 9 20: 9 ee ae te eee ees 55) 240] 19.0] 

[PIN ae 40] 26.01], 23.5)" TO pl es aa 55 | a0 Aaa 

(ore WR ee 2 35} 18.0| 15.0 3.5 _. | a 

Tees ake ee ok a 40} 24.5] 20.5] 13.5 Average......|...--. 18.5] 145 

. 
\ 
‘ 
> 
ee / 
~. é a 
rw ; : 
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UI. Inpran Avutrs—Continued 


Taste 7. Tests of muscular strength, in kilos—Continued 


(i) PIMA 
MALE 
Pressure. Pressure. 
Recordno. | Age.|Rignt| Lett | tice Recordne. | Age.| Right] Lett | tor 
hand. | hand. hand. | hand. 
Age: 20 to 30 years Age: 40 to 50 years 

Les. esses sees eee eee yt 0-0 1 180 ll eet 50| 30.0) 31.0! 11.5 
B.-- eee sees esses ee 30; 42.5) 36.0) 27.0}! 47 45| 35.0| 30.0] 26.0 
OSs eee see 23 45.0 41.5 33.0 50 35.0 29.0 15.0 
40 eee tere AS =. | 29 38.5 33.0 24.0 45 41.0 33.5 25°0 
28. a= -2- mesateeece ee fo ete 28-0 45| 40.5| 345] 23.0 
Dee PS a Ss). 30 41.0 34.0 26.5 CO ee Ll eerie 45 31.0 28.0 18.0 
BL... 22 eee eee e OO BON foe oe ag 45) 30.5| 29.0] 20.0 
85.222 -- esses eee epee ge Ot 2000 ge ve i | 45] 39.0]. 36.0| 23.5 
87-2 22-2222 222-22 Bere Ste A009) 83.0 Hh gee in axe 45| 38.5! 36.0] 30.0 
42. ---...2... giteee- eee eee FLO yg Be oe eee 48| 38.0} 35.0] 22.0 
Ei cree eM als Sao 29 36.0 29.0 17.0 ST A a Aaa ot See 45 43.0 38.0 |. 27.0 
50.--....-..- ee CeO | ee | 8205) gg 50| 34.5] 31.5] 21.0 

ee 29 34.0 32.5 20.5 
| AVEEASES F's Et 86.3 82.6 21.8 
Average. .....|.....- ALT | 56.5) . 24-7 Minimum....|...... 30.0! 28.0] 11.5 
Minimum....|...... 34.0) 29.0 | 17.0 Maximum....|..__.. 43.0| 38.0] 30.0 

Maximum. .. “ae 48.5 46.0 33.0 

Age: 30 to 40 years 
: Age: 50 to 60 years 

SIs Sill 3805) 2505 

35-1 45.5] 40.5! 27.0 
40 29.5 29.5 15.0 LE ae eer eee eee 55] 34.0 29.5 25.0 
BOM MCs Ol lPerS2.Oul, 25,5010, aa. ee ce 55] 31.0] 27.0| -27.0 
PeaOb reras: Que 638258" o5 Ball (ge eae 60} 345] 28.51] 19.0 
40 42.0 34.0 Re AO SI be ee es 60 2255 PHS) fa. ihtaystsy 
BOM me TeO lla 28)54| G2. Oilie1 ae wee 60} 385! 33.0] 240 
STAINS LONL, 2700 1 S220Nt See. 2c. sc koccs: 55\|| 43.0) 36.5 | 22.5 
BBamee?! Bill 28,51) (2), Ilk6nmer ese se Lee 60] 19.5] 18.5] 7.0 

BORIS 5 Wn 285 Neb 91018... 60/ 19.0] 16.0] (2) 

BoB RAG Ol, 23053), 30/5) |! 28. ....-.<2.. 200-2 60] 27.5] 23.0] 145 
BOM MenSZe50|) VS2:0¥|) 2120 || 29. .2-4002 esc sae 60} 29.0) 22.5] 14.5 
SoA MAA Olle SS8:0i|) 22/01 300. .6..c2.o. e 55| 27.5| 27.0] 15.0 
34 43.5 38.5 1: 5 SN oe nee ae eae 55 18.0 17.0 555 
Average. ..... eats 40.7 35.0 23.7 AVErage sees lGs ose 28.7 24.9 17.0 
Minimum....|...... 29.5| 28.5] 15.0 Minimum....|...... 18:00) 16/0) |) an5eB 
Maximum....|...... 48.5 47.0 32.0 Maximum... 2|2.7 1. 43.0 36.5 27.0 
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Ill. Inpian Aputts—Continued 
(4) PIMA—Continued 
FEMALE 
Pressure. é Pressure. — 
, i ie : Trac- y 
Record no. Age. Right | Left | tion. Record no, Age. Right cae i 
hand. | hand. : hand. hand. dln, 
Age: 20 to 30 years Age: 40 to 50 years 

PAE OSS Seance 27 |° 20.5 16.0 8.0 50 16.0 

Ge vee on Soe 28 26.0 21.5 10. 5 50 25.0 is 

ih ee Bo ete 23 29.0 19.0 1450 W638. seekers sere ces 50 15.5 

[Se oe a ae 2911". 21.01. = 10 rl), 6080) |B eae eee ese 50 fe alsa 

1h eh eee 25 27.0 24.5 12.9 GOack selawees cee eet 50 26.0 } 

TRAY NAL E eee 300, 223-0 2 ORs: eet OO 7a eran eee 45| 20.5] 1 

Fm Re, 2 ee 2 23| 19.0] 15.0] 80 ; — 

Average’ 5.22 |:02.22 ~ hone 
Averages: = 5.|:- 225. 23.6 19:7 10.7 Minimum 22) 2--- 15.0 
Minimum. -2|2=-<-2) 1920 15.0 8.0 Maximum....|...... 26.0 
Maximum. ...|...-.. 29.0 24.5 14.0 e 
Age: 30 to 40 years 

Shoe seas a ata 40| 23.5] 21.5}. 10.0 Age: 50 to 60 years | 

EGiw ase etek aeece AQUI 2250) jo ald 7.0 p 

DO ois ses e, aeons 40 18.5 19.5 12.5 

GOSS ee semen oe 35 20.5 22.0 11.0 

622 ee cas ct eeeceste < 40 16.5 18.5 15.5 

Gd aes sce coco akeens 40 19.0 16.0 S40!) 2a ieee alee 55/2 ee 

TUS RW ations ete 35 20. 5 19.5 KOO Wh-B8 2c aaveseeat se) Sess _ 65 20.0 

OOS AS. ec to 40: {2300 eA ORB ll MeN Sa bbe eee eae 55 | 15.5 

UBaweseesee see seem 35 21.5 19.5 SONGS. asta cite eae 55 20,00); 

NO. an ck wininisn ee tna 33 25.5 23.0 DEO lt 80 cae See Someta a= 55} 17,0] 
AV@TBZC = 2 acl2—-= 2 21.1 19.8 10.9 Average. ..-- ee 
Minimum... 2]... 2. 16.5 16.0 5.0 Minimum. ..- 13.0 
Maximum -..|...... 25.5 23.0 21.0 Maximum. .. 20.0 

2a 
= - 7 
g F a ee - + ‘ 
ee ae -, Siw eh ae 
ee lia a wt She Saat Bal Mee. ', 
ila (fod = 
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Il. Inpran Apdutrs—Continued 
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TaBue 7. Tests of muscular strength, in kilos—Continued 


(j) CORA 
MALE 
Pressure. Pressure. 
Recordno. | Age. Rignt| Lett | tion Record no. Age.| Right | Left | tion. 
| hand. | hand. e hand. | hand. 
Age: 20 to 30 years Age: 40 to 50 years 
28 38.0 32.0 20.0 Meee sot nt rele 45 32.5 29.0 20.0 
26 35.5 31.0 20.0 De a ete eatin Saleen 50 34.5 28.0 15. 5 
30 38.0 32. 5 DOr OM Ui mace ot cae rece 50 31.0 20. 5 23.5 
27; 41.0 33.5 DE sOM iL aane cow t ce scaue 50 30. 0 29.5 19.5 
25| 40.0) 38.0 ADIN Ld alac-c'swckoa.coe ce Sam 48 24.5 24.5 16.0 
24 40.0 36.0 PAUUS Oe a eee 50 34.0 24, 5 21.0 
22 31.5 28.5 LENA Tal NO egy ed eee ey 50 34.5 32. 5 25.0 
24 28.5 22.0 Tense UM Wei an SMEs SR ta ae 45 36. 0 32.0 19.5 
24 32.0 27.5 OM SO He dos 4a trois nore 45 29.0 20. 5 12.0 
25 30.5 27.5 S20 SOL 5. ete ces sees 2 50 30.0 30. 0 18.5 
22 33. 0 | 29.5 Dre al| od dke later aavore cla eicivesje'e 48 34.0 31.0 22.0 
22 29.0 | 28.5 LS On heon- meee sees stirs 48 33.0 21,0 |" 18.0 
23 32.5 31.5 U5 SOsSOce = caeeeesscs esses 50 27.5 28.0 13.0 
24 36.0 36.0 POG AA oe Sheek were ee ale 50 36.0 28.5 19.5 
24 35.0 26. 5 ORS it 4c. acts wna cates 50 31.0 26.0 17.0 
23 41.0 34.0 DALON AG SL Sc eate cate cecdcse! 50 30. 0 21.0 (?) 
i. BD oes Faces eS 45 29. 5 23. 0 12.5 
PROVEN GMe soll. oo 22 85.1 30.9 21.2 i 
Minimum....|.....- 28.5 22.9 13.0 AVOTALO. sce clcese =< 81.6 26. 4 18.3 
Maximum . . .|.....-. ‘41.0 38.0; 32.0 Minimum...-}...... 24.5 20.5 12.0 
Maximum. .<!...... 36.0 32.5 25.0 
Age: 30 to 40 years 
- Age: 50 to 60 years 
33 36.0 27.5 19.0 | 
40 26.5 21.0 11.0 Wate he wtotiets Taree ea 55 30.0 20.0 14.0 
38 36.0 33.0 262 Dsl aa estea See eee 60 24.5 1285) 15:5 
36 41.0 38. 5 QoS Ouida sec aa acre ca as _ 55 34.5 27.0 17.0 
34 31.0 29.5 LAO Geet mo eee oe ces 60 29.5 23. 5 12.0 
35 (?) 25.0 MONO Po Circa athe cases wean e a 54 35.0 28.5 23.0 
35 32.5 33.0 DESO WD Seat Sicriass oie sons aia 60 30.0 25. 5 15.0 
32 38. 5 29.0 22501) POO mestaeiee tweety hale 65 29.0 26.0 13.0 
35 27.5 24.5 FeO AS tek an soaee ott eos 55 31.0 24.0 12.5 
ESVOTHOG. 2 .-|--.-. - 53.6 29.0 20. 1 AVEIAPO so oHJo-a22 30. 4 23. 4 15.3 
Minimum....|...... 26.5 21.0 11.0 Minimum - 322i sce 24.5; 12.5 12:0 
Maximum ...|:..... 41.0 38. 5 27.0 Maximum. -.|...... 35.0 28. 5 23.0 
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III. Inpran Aputts—Continued 


TaBLe 7. Tests of muscular strength, in kilos—Continued 


(j) CORA—Continued 


= 


FEMALE t 
Pressure. 7 Pressure. = aa 
rac- =} Trac=. > 
Record no Age Right | Lett Riou Record no Age. Right | Lett: | tion. = 
hand. | hand. hand. | hand. 
Age: 20 to 30 years Age: 30 to 40 years—Continued 
80) 20.57" $1005 | 95.0 Ide ta eee 4o| 19.5] 155| 105 | 
20 27.0 26.5 18.0 rad i. 
25 21.5 29.0 9.0 AVETALC= 2 5.<\-0s 42 21.0 GBT TRON 
98 | 19.5 17.5 | 8.0 Minimum .....)..2-22 19.0 15.5 4. oS < 
Maximum....|.....- 24.5 22.5 1053 i 
SACVOTAS OSS) a5 lk 225th 22.1 21.4 12.6 : 
Minimum. aot Sane 19.5 17.5 8.0 Age: 40 to 50 years 
Maximum. ..|...... 27.0 26.5 18.0 ; 
Ade ae eee 50| 18.5 |) ieOo 7, Gam 
CReines cesehasaebd 45 | — 20.01 S33: 0m es Taam 
Age: 30 to 40 > 
rk ate eee ae 45| 21.0) 20.5) 11.5 — 
Average... -<|---2en 22.8) 22.8 aT a 
35y|ee 198041) meSK0 6.0 Minimum....|...... 18.5] 15.0 16 
By} bin PANS = ZOE Maximum....|...... 29.0} 33.0 | isso 
(k) TARASCO 
MALE 
Age: 20 to 30 years Age: 20 to 30 years—Continued 
30 32.0 21.0 15:0) |) SS. tsar. nee 23 33.0 29.5 
25 29, 0 26.5 155 ||: 36 ew seme meee ee eee 24 30.0 30.5 
23 31.5 29.0 UE ROM ey eer eras ees eecone 26 31.5 27.0 
Ld Re Bet ae sein 24 32.5 32.5 33:0) \eSaner eee ana eeee 24 34.5 28.0 | 
LO ome gem aeee 27 40.5 33.0 20:55" WSO 5 aes aeetehans eee 25 | 42.5 35.5 | 
DOLCE. PR. Sreeat oo oe 24 33.0 29.0 23.05] Ad spec. ese. Sees 26 39.5 30.5 - 
DA eens oes Sea 27 We (3225 lip 2ON5s be 2O\ Ou 42. 2s ce eee ae meee 27} 40.5}. 40.5} 2 
95 Sesto cg 30) [ger s9x5 ale S0. 50 le 226501143 eee eee Cee 28| 37.5) 27.5! 20.0 
26e Sea cia eae 241195 237..0) |) 28.(O\ls l'72.5) 1 44am mere eee 23 32.0) 28.0) 14.5 
cp ak er eee 96) |) 38:0 "S75 tha as, 0h aoe ace ee 25| 345) 280] 10.0 
SOPMRE tote nes a 23") 85:0 FS 2 DA ee A Ose 40 seem ae eee eee 30) 41.0} 40.0) 31.5 
Siete ls 22) 38:0) 30,5}. 25.5 co = ae 
30 Rte br RA A Sih 24 33.0 30.0 25.0 Average. ..... [eeeeee 35.7 31.0. 20.2 — 
SoMa L Pda lone oe 24) 44.5 |. 43. 5al- 2950 Minimum. ...)...... 29.0} 21. ie. 5.0 
Sues ers, 26] (2 | 320] 160]) ° Maximum....|...... 44 ee i 33.0 
ie 
+ \ . id : Z 
7 hes - 
é a , 
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III. Inpran Aputtrs—Continued 


TaBLe 7. Tests of muscular strength, in kilos—Continued 
(k) TARASCO—Continued 
MALE—Continued 


391 


Pressure. a Pressure. 
: Age. | ——— | Trae- : _|———_— Trac- 
Record no 8°) Rient | Left | tion. OCT G ae Right | Left | tion. 
hand. | hand. hand. | hand. 
Age: 30 to 40 years Age: 40 to 50 years—Continued 
DSP eerereer oe... 40 32.5 25.5 DOO MERTON WAL eg rere hata i 50 30.0 24.5 12.0 
12 See eee = 5 40 29.0 27.0 TeOull) 23 eee ween ears 50 31.0 30.0 14.0 
7 et eee be 37 24.0 23.0 D220 UW 28 << ceSwan atu ee eee 50 24.0 29.5 18.0 
40S eee Pisacto n= 33 31.0 32.5 17.0 | Ser 
Pict. «2. 2. | £39985. 5 23.0 22.0 eee SSAglEchonc 82.0 28.6 16.7 
Pan) 33 40.5 35.5 23.0 Suid BE | i= ee 27.0 24.5 12.0 
yee Se 38 36. 5 33.5 32.0 Maximum < Jsi-c. 2. 34.5 32.0 23. 0 
AS ese Ff ain Sree 34 31.5 28.0 17.5 
Average......|.-.--- Seabee 28.00). 18.8 Age: 50 to 60 years 
Minimum....|....-- 24.0 23.0 7-0 
Maximum....|.....- 40. 5 35.5 32.0 Cee cabo, 55 38.0 29.0 22.0 
ij Ne Bs ae Stas 65| 24.0] 18:0] 19.0 
erg ei Vente CRORES See gt ee OP 22051-1701) 1205 
Wi Saeeee Setar se 58 32.5 24.5 14.5 
3 ewe ee ee ee ete 45 34. 0 28. 0 15. 5 18 aes ee dh oe NS Se 60 20. 5 18. 0 4, 0 
eats eee ae cies 50 34.5 31.0 18.0 || | 
HU an aac annem 50 33.0 32.0 23.0 AVGra pe leaccleoesse 27.6 21.3 1h. 4 
Cy oe saan a eeeee 46 32. 5 24.5 19.5 Minimum. ...|-...-: 20.5 17.0 4.0 
gS ee Rea. dsie sia 50| 27.0 29.0 13. 5 Maximum....|....-- 38. 0 29.0 22.0 
FEMALE 
Age: 20 to 30 years Age: 20 to 30 years—Continued 
i Se Bones 5 |) 49,5.|~ 3200) Bevccc tesla ose F a 26| 24.0} 23.0| 7.5 
(hee = oe 30 25.0 21.5 OMY 72 nae Sie sisiee © aluls 28 14.5 10.5 15 
ieee staal a =-- + 25 16.5 11.5 3.0 i | | 
28 20.0 13.5 2.0 piereee res eee PIG E ame! Wises} 5.6 
26 21.0 19.5 6.0 au Badlnn deere 14.5 10.5 1.5 
30 28.0 19.0 5.0 Masimauiies selec 28.0 23.0 12.0 
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: III. Iypran Aputrs—Continued - 
: _.. — ae 
TaBLe 7. Tests of muscular strength, in kilos—Continued — 
(k) TARASCO—Continued * 
FEMALE—Continued 
| Pressure. Pressure. 
Trac- 
Record no. | Age. | Right | Lett | tion. Recordno. —_| Age.| Rignt 
hand. | hand. hand. 
Age: 30 to 40 years Age: 40 to 50 years—Continued 
| i if = 
Cp eae Sena | 35] 155] 140 3. 0i||"o seca eee 45| 20.5|° 17.0 
licak weet Oink 2 = SS BRile 25. OUR e7. Bites 02) 5) 0 eee 45| 27.0] 19.5 
kis tae eee 354) 14,53] 50H Se Or 8Nl| oe ee eee ae a 50| 135) IL 
TICE Pe ore ee 387122280) |r t9. Ouro, O) ; = ae 
Et eet ee 32} 22.0] 200) 95 cabheabncsele => pen teat 
Sesto ok 35| 22.5] 160] 7.0 Sa ee 18 
DES ane oe mie 32| 245] 200] 120 Maximum....|...... 27-05 
Veet a ee et “35| 25.0] 24.5 6.5 
I Beet dpe 38] 22.5] 160] 100 
6 -- +--+ 2222 2e- eee 40; 155) 11.5 7.0 Age: 50 to 60 years 
PA OTS Gaeta lie eae 20.9 17.4 7.9 
Minimum....|-..... 145] 11.5] 2.5 
Maximum.:..|._.... 25,0310) #2405) aan] 255 i||) pee eee 60] 11.0 
Meas aes 55 |) S180) 
Dice, ee eee eee 60} 14.5 
Wee eee eee 60] 18.5 
Feta ih eon 55] 14.0 
2.0 
3.0 DNs) e¥ 22: a ese | 16.2 
2.0 Minimum....|...... 11.0 
4.0 Maximum....|.....- 18.5 14.5 | 
(l) OTOMI 
MALE 
Age: 20to 3 years Age: 2) to 39 years—Continued — 
Barbie Mabe ace 11) 28 6 30-0 3320) 1152050) kaos eee eee 24 34.0 | 
LER Ty hee 297) 835,158 15 9, Ohi DAO OF 40s eee eee 28} 33.0 
ON eres ca 26'||.~ 32; Ol» 32: 00] a1 ON 4s eee eee ane 25| 32.0 
RO: oes phe Aaa 9 26) 01) 240 11s 
Se eet SAN 26| 36.0] 320] 23.0. nee geo See he 
CTE ee ch 23| 350] 30.5] 18.0 Minin ear si 
Sa Re ie 2 24| 26.0} 245] 18.0 Maximum....|...... 39.0 
: EN i - ae we : 5 
patel tlic 9 ipa ee 
te: Yr oe tae ea ar 
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III. Inpran Aputrs—Continued 
TaBLE 7. Tests of muscular strength, in kilos—Continued 
(1) OTOMI—Continued 
MALE—Continued 
Pressure. Pressure. | 
Trac- : —| Trac- 
Recordno. =| Age-| Right | Left | tion. perord to.) Age: right | Lett. |) sok. 
hand. | hand. hand. | hand. 
Age: 30 to 40 years Age: 40 to 50 years—Continued 
pe Res! ee eee 38 30.0 24.5 AOA ure eye Ny a in= a ohe 50 26.0 19.0 7.5 
es Ae ee 40 39.0 30.0 24.5 a ae 
Dee | 33| 32.0| 29.5] 18.0 EE SLOB o-eraal near 27.7) 26.7 | 14.8 
30 ee ete 34| 345] 340] 24.0 peace eS 19.0) 17.0) 7.5 
Fist acts 35 35.0 34.0 21.5 Maximum....]....-. 31.5 31.0 22. 0 
(Oe osteo Oe eee 88 38. 0 30. 5 27.0 3 
Average......|.....- 34.8| 30.4) 21.6 | Age: 50 to 60 years 
Minimum. 2.12... 2. 30.0 24.5 14.5 | | 
Maximum: -|...--< 39. 0 34.0 27.0 LAA Sag. wea ene ok 60 30. 5 24.0 (?) 
Pe ae ee eee re '6O 28.5 34:07). 622.0 
We Aa acces Bs 60 31.5 26.5 11.0 
One tee isacis oaaae, 59 19.0 23.0 12.0 
Age: 40 to 50 years a os eeeece seat 55 28. 0 (?) (2) 
A) Sls Sa oe tS 58 33.0 29.0 1526 
Da eee an os ae 60 16.5 15.0 5.6 
1 ues 6 eee ee 60 25.0 23.5 10.5 
5-22 2- 2-22 2----2--- 50) @) peo Me Nig e Bicns ew eA Mo 60! 21.0] 200] 5.0 
Cet ance eee 45 29.0 31.0 20. 0 ORR ONT nia tems i 60 19.0 22.0 8.5 
fi. ee 8 a 50 | 29.5] ° 28.5 14.0 Ep te 6 tae 56° 28.5 21.5 18.0 
16.....-.----------- Poilpe StS [oer BL-O-y 200 Vag ot 60} 26.0| 190] 7.0 
20... -----2- 2-2-2 ++ fee ce OC 20.5) AGO oye aed 58| 26.0] 280] 140 
Fi 4l 30.0 30.0 16.5 ak NN gies, 52| 28.0 29. 5 7.0 
a 45} 29.0) 26.0) 150] gy Sa Ae Sa cls 
Ce SS Ge eee 48 26.0 21.0 11.0 LARS ig ON 60 24.0 21.0 10.0 
36.-----2--.-------- 0) i 2k | 55| 25.5) 20.0] 9.0 
Oe Sa5 sae ae ae 50 19.0 17.0 11.5 ae 
Oi cee eee 42 26.0 23.0 10.5 IACVETA ECan oe ase ene 26.1 23.7 11.3 
iy Ce eee ieee 48 31.0 27.5 13.5 Minimum... 2 )lo.3 16.5 15.0 5.0 
PAC Se ee 45 28.0} 30.0 15.5 Maximum: cc) .06- 34.5 34.0 21.0 
FEMALE 
Age: 20 to 30 years Age: 20 to 30 years—Continued 
iS Oe 25 13.0 12.5 BO Ne View oes eee ats one 25 23.0 20.5 13.0 
PR 35 SR Osseeegeoe 4 30 24.5 21.0 12.0 cn hee 
25 19.0 16.5 8.0 Average.......----- 21.4 18.8 9.8 
Nee a 
26 24.0 24.0 10.0 Minimum. c2 .. << 13.0 12.5 5.0 
30 25.0 18.0 11.0 Maximum... 22. 25.< 25. 0 24.0 13.0 
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a 
TI. Inpran Avuirs—Continued 
TaBLeE 7. Tests of muscular strength, in kilos—Continued 
() OLOMI— Continued er 
FEMALE—Continued 
Pressure. Pressure. ; 2 
- Trac- ‘Trac. 
Record mo. | Age. night | Lefts | tion. Record no. Age.) Right | Left | tion. 
hand. | hand. hand. | hand. | 
Age: 30 to 40 years Age: 40 to 50 years—Continued. 
CSS oh saree cee See 35 14.5 13. 5 13.0: dlc ee 50 15.5 9.5 
| ental aee CARRE AaaG 40 11.0 8.0 | > SU Nb |i ec Pa ape AES es oe 45 14.0 17.0 
Omew een ten Se 8 si eae 35 20.5 | 18.5 | DON LS Sere Soe Se ee 45 24.5 22.0}, 
BAR ate lect ioe Ge dieeicie! 35 23.5 21.5 SHOE Wels ac metastases 45 21.0 16.5 | 
' Reet ee eer ae 50 17.0 13.5 
Average. .....|2-.--: 17.4 15.4 GE ey ws 45| 15.0 13.5 
Minimum....)..._.. 11.0 8.0 2.0 a | 
Maximum). 2). 2. 23.5 21.5 13.0 AN era pera. seen ace LUG 15,2 
a Minimum... . 4)... 22 14.0 9. 5 | 
Age: 40 to 50 years Maximum....|._.... 24.5 22.0 
50} 20.0) 185 3.5 Age: 50 to 60 years 
45 14.5 13.0 4.0 
50 17.0 12.0 5.5 || 7 
45 18.0 16.0 21020). ere Se eee eee | 55 16.5 12.'5) | 
(m) AZTEC 
MALE 
Age: 20 to 30 years Age: 20 to 30 years—Continued 
Be Deere oe eae 24 27.0. 24.0 13:0) id8eeneenseaenese ees 29 26.0} 23.5 
OR eet nes 26 27.5 24.0 26.5: 3425-2 2 ee ee 30 27.5 18.5 | 
Ti aes ete 29! (2) 33.10 [ee 2255 || 535 cree eer eae 28.) - 36.5:|) = anenh 
28 29. 5 29. 5 20.,0:\!|- 36.45.55 eee 22 28.0 26.5 
28 29. 0 28.0 20: Ou OTe eae eee ae eee 26 30.0 30.5 
30 34.5 32.0 2220 N38 22 228 Pe ae ee 28 36.0 30. 5 | ; 
W/E sete eee a ee 28 35. 0 32.0 26; OulWPa9 ea. Seawater 20 30.5 24.5— 
Rae ot cee hee an Se 29 29. 5 24.5 LO: 5H hOS ea Seer ere 25 37.5 27.5 
7) Daly as opal Fe 29 (2) 26.0} 20.0 — | ae 
aes tk toern 30} 32.0] 25.0] 180 AVOraEO. <---|n4~ == 8 
OS) ee Rees 24 36.5 31.0 26.0 Minimum....|...... 26.0 18.5, 
oe ih me oath? Cans eons Maximum....|...... 37.5] 33.5] 
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“TH. Inptan Aputrs—Continued 


TaBLE 7. Tests of muscular strength, in kilos—Continued 


(m) AZTEC—Continued 


MALE—Continued 
Pressure. ; Pressure. 
Trac- Se ee eae 
Record no. | Age-| Right | Left | tion. Ropondeno- =: WAS rishb | Late) Gon. 
hand. | hand. hand. | hand. 
¢ Age: 30 to 40 years Age: 40 to 50 years 
flee. 2 7a See AORods bs) ae 20-51 1000 | 10... 6 eee. 2. 2 oe 50| 20.5} 20.0] 12.0 
AR Seo 35) 24:5) 13.5 AG al DOR eee ase akc eee ae fe eAbuitemcdc Olle wot bulie2seO 
De rs et a. <3 SGR2oFON |e cOSsbi A405 26.22.2252... 2252-2 45) 20.5] 23.0| 17.5 
UM eee oe BOnes2n5| | 222.5 |) (2) ih ees Aes ae 45, -25.0)| 19.018 1250 
{neste 35030) 5) 28.0 |. 18.0.|| 80...........-.----- 50] 24.0] 16.5 7.5 
Gin Sao ae oMMeoTON 30/0). 22.6 |) 4522. ..0.-b..s22. 45 |- 38.5 | 35.5] 12.5 
19ers eo SOTO OLIeaeeOr| 1301140022... 2 sateen ee 45 | 32.0) 21.0] 13.0 
rates as ee AMEE ROUIE 22/00 11.0) ll) 522 22.222 seace osc a= 50| 26.5| 23.5] 13.0 
23 ee Meee ose 6 2ice 40 | 23.5 25.5 19.5 } 
ie a 40| 27.5| 265] 15.5 seh eo EE ED SSS sib sas 
te ee 35|. 17.0| 180| 10.0} eee ES eee ae 
: i. S.- —— 38 24.0 22.0 7.0 Maximum. .-.|...-.--. | 38.5 35.5 23.0 
e Ae STU Bcc = cis Sues |. 20.5-||° = 1010 
I 35| 255| 220] 120 Age: 50'te 60'years 
eB 
. ee re ns Pe kee ees 55| 225] 2.0| 7.5 
z 88 | 29.5) 25.5) 190) og ll. Fi ey Ae ee AY 
} 35) 29.0) 27.5) 29.0) gel. 55| 23.0] 21.5] 12.0 
7 AVONA PCS. - 21 2|'-:-~ = - 26.8 23.9 14,1 AS era ouene alee 24.8 29.8 10.8 
ee a aaa Minimum....|...... 22.5| 21.0) 7.5 
! a Stee: Oi 28-0 Maximum. ...|...... 27.5| 26.0] 13.0 
F : 
cy 
a ; 


a te eerie ais A a 


7 
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IH. Inpran Aputrs—Continued 


TABLE 7. Tests of muscular strength, in kilos—Contin 


(m) AZTEC—Continued 


FEMALE 
= S Pressure. 4 
Record no. Age. Right | Left pee Record no. 
hand. | hand. 
e Age: 20 to 30 years Age: 40 to 50 years _ 
apes were os ee 23:1) 13-5 ill os 2.01) 
Sr ants tae Sea 30] 23.5] 18.0 7.5 ED diese Coo 3s 
CPA Mics te fe SO 20L0Ml 2 Sabet ss 3 Seeds is Pea ages 
ae RS than ene ZO |<. 26s0) A865}, BSS IC es cee Chae 
eee A eee eel 25 nl pean 9.5 cE | pear aot aS 
Oaenee arice as aeee 26))| S17 bul] eo 165 Os Sc: 5 le ee aaa 
GRisas A ces tiene ee a 28] 20.0] 16.0 BBs he tore gece ieee 
pe er ee more oe 27 Net OM en eehy BO re aaa ene 
Gene eee ne 29 18.0 18.0 2.0 Average.) 2sI-k ee 
ie eee ee Se 52230 16.5 14.0 2.0 “Minimum... \-.-2 = 
Pies aie ash grat 28} 15.0] 14.0 2.0 Maximum....|._.... 
Average......|.-.... 7 Ale baal mee 
Mimiimvam see eee ee 12.5 9.5 2.0 
Maximum. Pores DERN 18.5 13.0 
Age: 30 to 40 years ; Age: 50 to 60 years 
cd Sere Se a 40} 19.0] 16.0 3.0 ; 
Cri et bee 40| 19.0] 16.5 4.0 
| Pie: SS oe a el, 33) |) 18:5 8.5 2.0 
EAM SN ae ie See 32] 10.0 8.5 2.0 
. oe ee eee Celene MO lien Sabie 2.0 
7 et annie es ete 2 40| 15.0] 14.0 7.5 
PLT; ns AE 32) 16,0) 1850) 0 
Average. .....|... oe 15.0 12.4 4.6 
Minimum....|...... 10.0 8.5 2.0 
Maximum. a).-2- 19.0 1655 11.0 
\ 
re, 
et 
. , 5s, cana Ri. Oe 
‘ er Dr te ie ; 
Sk 5 Bat r = - es i 
¥ > he = od 
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TI. Inpian Aputts—Continued 


TABLE 8. Data pertaining to grayness 
(24) APACHE 
MALE 


. 


A No Few 
Advancing grayness. gray gray Advancing grayness. 
hair. hairs. 


|| No.a| Age|| No. Age Degree. No.a|Age|| No.a| Age|| No.a/ Age Degree. 


Beeliecs 2. Ee. eta eal pane eel ree fa 


Moderate. 7652| 29° loess Roellisesee eee 
pe do: G0ze| 30 nese bv aeeane ras 
Half gray. De oS: lets o = = sellin cic eera 
Moderate. ie S| eee eee | eee niece 
About one-half } 54..| 38 ||.---- Sagal eosine oon 

gray. 61..) 38 ||----- Sons! |Sesec pst 


65..| 40 ||...-- Bee \|Seaee Sean 
55..| 50 ||/----- Be ellsaoce Bae 


a Individual record numbers. 
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III. Inpran Aputrs—Continued 


TABLE 8. Data pertaining to grayness—Continued — 


~ 
(b) PUEBLOS 
MALE 
No Few No Few 
gray gray Advancing grayness. _ gray gray Advancing grayness. 
hair. hairs , hair. hairs. 
Noa)Age||No.a Age||No.a|Age Degree. INo.a| Age|/No.a|Age|/ No.a|Age Degree. _ 


4__| 23 3..| 45 || 11..] 55 | About two-thirds } 47..| 32 ||_.._. falls soe aga 
gray. S35 (82 Mere G Baa Sopor wees 
15..| 23 |) 44..) 45 || 25..] 55 | Moderate. AS Sollee De ctall ere ee ee 
1__; 24 |) 38_.| 48 || 40...) 55 do. 902.) 380 ]io eae sito ec cote 
7..| 24 |) 82..) 50 || 87..| 60 | About one-half] 6..| 35 ||..__. SoA sass care 
gray. ney avai | seen Pelle ted aon 
17. .| 24 || 28..) 55 || 88..| 60} . do. ESPEEGE Eke 8 Sect aces Ser e| 
14._| 25 || 50..| 60 || 45..] 65 | About one-fourth 492 A eb uioee bro etallilences ae 
gray. 120 <3), OU Serres Pe Pare aan 
29 SDS! Wiveace Bese | Aeros Slee 24...) 37 Waeos we sSaltearte 25 
LOR 265|eeeee Le ralhersaes Selle Des A0 al\igee ee eae lGamens Laas 
S022 26 ill ieee See | neat Saas 16.4) 400 Sees. Seaelberas Js 
Uke) 22h Resse ape | Sees Soe 28s ey 40H ereees areal roa oe Ben 


FEMALE 


67..; 24 |} 71..) 40 || 70..| 50 |. Moderately gray. PES 22) ec ceciscrsal||sas8e noe alle 
73..| 24 || 56..| 45 || 54..1 55 do. G8EaNi2O4 5 Sees oa SIM Perak ae 
80..] 24 |) 69..| 45 || 72..| 60 | About one-third } 79..| 29 ||._... ees cillieiae ciara 


X 


gray. 52,30 Ilaets See stej fis ares llega 


GLEE 26 seen Store| state as ee O42 335: le esee Hepa secs mmee 


a Individual record numbers. 
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Tl. Inpran Avutrs—Continued 
TABLE 8. Data pertaining to grayness—Continued 
(c) ZUNI 
MALE 
No Few ; No. Few 
gray gray Advancing grayness. gray gray Advancing grayness. 
hair. hairs. hair. hairs. 
Noa Age. No.a Age} No.a| Age Degree. No.a|Age|| No.a|Age|| No.a| Age Degree. 
28. .| 23 || 21..| 40 || 13..| 45 | Moderately gray. B0Se 80M intees Sarai ects 
Q...| 24 || 9.--| 45 || 36.-) 50 do. 42__| 30 ||----- ee eee BSc 
4...| 25 || 24..| 50+/| 11..| 55 | About one-third | 43--| 20 ||...-- ea eNee ees ee ¥ 
gray. Bile oO! iene a See ee x Sale 
8...| 25 || 29..| 50 || 1...| 55 | Moderately gray. Qoealwoo || ecere ee palhFe tell 
3...| 26 || 46.-) 50°] 58.-| 55 do. bo. oe Heo ess ee Nystos 
6...| 26 || 14..| 55 || 60..| 55 do. ee el eee ee) Ee 
18..| 26 || 45..| 55 || 40..| 55 | Many gray hairs. | 23..| 33 ||..... Peat ae 
47_.| 26 |! 50..| 55 || 37..| 60 | Moderately gray. CIES 5) Boer Beall emotes =i 
49..| 26 |'..... _...|] 32..| 65 | About one-half } 5...| 35 ||....- fase See ae 
gray. (Deel Reta eee [ore ees 
hy? oul 27h) |S en ee | 30° HSH Mlcted oe eee : 
RSS 7 (a) | See Rg | eae 6 AAO Weeees eaalaeeets 
a} | cree BREWS 255 ya hess aes Bees: Seale : 
25..| 28 ||....- elles 20..| 38 ||.-.-- Paced Sap 
95 FORM a. Beers oa 59..| 38 ||...-- ie Ree ay 
485.128 |. ~-- S51 (Sab 2 1OLLN40) He 25. [p= I|----- Bee 
54).| 28° ||.-2-- otal Eee Adele AQ\eeeee ipseallbecee 
56..| 28 ||..--- pet o-2: 27..| 45 ||..-.- a ae 
TOON 38 | ee-l Bees bee Sie S ore Alltec es 56 
Sao eZ uilewe = etl eee = S4e) 45! Wace Wes testa letersi 
oes 20 Ue oa oi mallee oe 38..| 45 uileweee ae 
7 ie Oe ee ea eee Pe | 
FEMALE 
61..| 24 || 78..| 45 || 63..| 50 | Moderately gray. BIE AP S3i | G2e=I50u Ilse bees 
87..| 24 || 64..] 50 || 88..| 50 do. 79..| 35 || 84..| 55 ||-.---|--- 
g9..| 27 || 71..] 50 || 69..| 55 | About one-third ] 80-.| 35 ||----- eee | eee & 
- | gray. C62) 40 Meee es eal laos 
65..| 28 || 73.-| 50 || 68..| 55 | Moderately gray. Bt 40 sass ae S| |ecas 
Fie 28) ||, 262.) 50) |i. -..- 550 Ue 8h easel eters |eetoee | 2 
Greseo ih Ss.) 00 |. ---- a TN CG eases see | eer ae 
85. .| 32 || 86.-| 50 ||.---- Gr F545 Here's Bee | Besoe on 
MESA SONN| OO. =|, 00 |\-.--- 
aIndiyidual record numbers, 
' 
‘ i 


4 
' 
3 
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III. Inpian Avutts—Continued 


TABLE 8. Data pertaining to grayness—Continued _ 
(d) MOHAVE 


MALE 
No Few No Few ; i 
gray gray Advancing grayness. gray gray ' Advancing grayness 
hair. hairs. t hair. hairs. : 
Noa|Age||No.a/Age||No.a\Age) Degrees. No.a) Age No.a|Age|No.aj|Age 
35...| 24 || 14..} 40 || 32..) 35 | Moderately gray. 4522128: I. se ate eee 39...) 50 Moderatelyse! 
42..| 24 |] 22..] 40 || 20..) 40 | About one-fourth | 25..| 29 ||.....|.-.- 3...| 54) About one-sixth | 
gray.. , gray. ~s 
9.2-| 25 |).27..|'45 || 21..|) 45 | About one-sixth ]/6_.-] 32 }i....-|-22- 5...| 55 | About two-th 
; gray. au yellowish gr: 
34..| 25 || 37..| 45 || 28..] 45 | Somewhat yellow- ] 29..) 32 ||.....|.... 10..| 55 | Moderately gr: 
ish gray. 26.2) 35. Weeee Alene 13..| 55 | About two- 
40..| 25 || 12..) 48 || 1...| 47 | Moderately gray. yellowish gr 
eee We alee ie eee) do. re er ee Re 16..| 55 | About two- 
ie Pe |e ....|| 11..| 50 | About one-sixth ss gray. 
' | yellowish gray. Bee abot hee _...|| 19.-] 55 | About 03 
SOSF 26 Nees ----|| 17..| 50 | About ore-fourth yellow 
‘ yellowish gray. D5 us 45 Nese .---|} 88..] 55 | Mostly yellov 
4305] 096 I ose ....|| 24..] 50 | About one-third 44_.| 55 | About pees 
; yellowish gray. ; gray. . 
SGee TOT leans ...-|| 81..] 50 | About one-third ) 41../ 60 | Mostly yello 
: gray. gray. * 
pee tal Sacge ----|] 33.-| 50 do. : : F 
FEMALE 
| 
52..| 24 || 58. -) 36 || 67..| 45 | Moderately yellow. } 51..| 35 ||....-|...-|| 58..| 58 | About on 
74. .| 25 || 60..| 36 || 71..| 45 | Moderately gray. . j lowish g: 
59..| 26 || 54..|) 40 || 65..) 50 | About one-fourth | 63..) 35 ||..... Pe RGIS eval ates > 
gray. — Ps | (eee eee | (ere a 
61..| 26 || 66..) 40 || 68.-} 50 do. OGEs}) 40 Glee eals ool ce as | 
55..| 30 || 69..| 45 || 75.-| 50 do. 710 e400 sree aes te ee weed 
57..| 32 ||....-].-.-|| 64..| 50 | About one-third ] 72..| 50 |/....- Estdltsic <a ore 
; yellowish gray. / . 
oe ee ee ....|| 62..| 50 | Mostly yellowish 
gray. ies vale 
\ ~ 2 
(e) YUMA i ee 
MALE aa 
2...| 24 |] 4...| 32 || 24..| 50 | About one-third | 27._| 27 ||..... Sate I * 
gray. Lis.) 23) eemee Echreatetaes 34 i 
15..| 25 || 26..| 47 || 1...| 50 | Moderately gray. Dec lE Lo laa cee pee || as | as 
~ 18.) 25 |] 8...) 50 |] 17..) 50 do. : 16.) 20"N 2 oe 2 _Seatieens Ss 
19..| 25 |]..... ....|] 29..] 50 do. 25._| 30 ||..... ee eet ie 4 
7a) 33 | ees ----|| 6..-| 53 | About one-third } 13..| 32 ||..... efgel tee peor 4 
gray. 10.2) 83" lo <es|24 allie = os thee 5 
B26 Wee ....|[ 3-..| 55 | About two-thirds | 28. .| 38 |]..... Cb Dae ee ag 
gray. 12..| 45 ||...-. Cee i “— 
= Ties eS | (Arges Se eel Memes tioo: { do. 23) 45 WN soe eter | ease Line, Bd 
7 S458 D7 ote, ...-|| 9...| 60 | Mostly dirty gray. ¥ 


a Individual record numbers. 
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III. Inpran Aputtrs—Continued 


TABLE 8. Data pertaining to grayness—Continued 


(e) YUMA—Continued 


‘ FEMALE 
No Few 4 No Few | 

gray gray Advancing grayness. gray gray | Advancing grayness. 

hair. hairs hair. hairs. 
Noa Age|| No.a|Age/| No.a|Age Degree. No.a/Age|| No.a/Age|| No.a| Age Degree. 
62 77. || eee ee la..| 40 | Moderately gray. ze Soa le eee | Were oe 
7 ee V0 ee ee 5a..| 50 | About one-fifth 

gray. 


(f) MARICOPA 
MALE 


15../ 25 || 10.-/ 35 || 5...| 40 | About- one-sixth | 9..| 30 || 37..| 45 || 2...| 55 Mostly yellowish 
yellowish gray. | gray. 
* 35..| 25 || 30..] 88 || 13..| 40 Moderately gray. She. all 4...| 50 || 6...) 60 | About two-thirds 
39. _| 26: || 40.-| 38 || 27..| 45 | About one-fifth yellowish gray. 

| 

| 


gray. Cippyed bia Ee ----|] 17..| 60 | Mostly dirty gray. 
29..| 28 || 19..| 40 |} 18..| 50 | About one-third | 14..| 32 ||..... ----|| 28..] 60 do. 
; dirty gray. 24..| 32 Newel Me 
36..| 28 || 38..| 40 | 16..) 50 | Moderately gray. S228 'SDillece eae Allison Se prea 
23..| 29 |] 25..| 45°] 8...| 53 do. As 238718 52 52 ce |e ae 
34..| 29 || 26..| 45 |) 11..| 55 | About one-half yel- | 20..| 40 | _. ai eee 
lowish gray. ZL SSW AO hae sees one oe 
7..| 30 || 33.-| 45 |) 12..| 55 | About. two-thirds | 22..| 40 |..... Salles 
{ dirty gray. | 
FEMALE 
53..| 24 || 71..| 29 |) 80... 35 | Somewhat yellow- ] 75.-) 30 Neto 52..| 55 | About two-thirds 
ish gray. | | yellowish gray. 
60../ 28 || 70..} 38 || 68..; 40 | Moderately gray. STN SRali ee ene | 77..| 55 | Somewhat yellow- 
66--| 28 || 73..} 40 || 65-.| 45 | About one-third i ish gray. 
gray. SSE NEON esse sap sao Hees Pe 
79..| 28 ||... -..-|| 59..| 50| About one-sixth | 56.) 35 |... ae EBs Ne 
yellowish gray. 6052) Sohn. pee | Pes ue; 
23.0) | ae ....|] 67_.| 50 do. 76835 aepulleatre Gor 
C280 Sent ....|| 64..| 50 | About one-fifth yel- } 78..| 35 ||_.... Esteli eet eae! 
lowish gray. 51..| 40 jrsee- ae all tele as 
O75 = 0) | eee ----|| 94..| 50) About one-fourth } 55..| 40 |!.....].-..][-....]...- 
yellowish gray. 
Taealobul A= ----|| 61..| 55 | About one-sixth 
| yellowish gray. | | | 
i i i ' 


@ Individual record numbers. 
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III. Inptan Aputrs—Continued | Boe 
, ) hs 
TABLE 8. Data pertaining to grayness—Continued 
a £ at 
(g) PIMA en 
F MALE 
No Few No Few 
gray gray Advancing grayness. gray gray Advancing graynes: 
hair. hairs. hair. hairs. 
Noa|Age/| No.a|Age!|No.@| Age! Degree. INo.a) Age} Nq.@/Age/|No.a Age! 
5..-| 23 |} 24..| 30 |] 27..| 38 | Somewhat yellow- [| 2..-.| 31 ||....- ----|| 9...) 55 | About two- 
ish gray. yellowish 
31..| 23 |] 4...] 35 |] 41-.] 40 | About one-sixth | 22. _| 32 ||_..-. .---|| 11..| 60 | About one-h: 
gray. | : gray. 
1...| 24 |] 34.. 35 |] 26..| 45 | Moderately gray. | 43..| 32 ||....- .---|| 16..| 60 | A bout two 
23..| 25 |] 13..| 39 |] 32..] 45 do. ; i gray. 
42..| 26 || 20..| 40 |) 88..| 50} About one-fifth | 25..| 33 ||:....}....|| 12..| 60 | Yellowish 
gray. 3622/33 nece ----|] 18..) 60 | Mostly 
35.-.| 28 || 21..) 40 || 7...) 50 | About one-fifth yel- gray. 
lowish gray. 44. .| 34 ||..... ..--|| 28..| 60} All shades of 
14..| 29 |} 39..) 45 || 19.-| 50 do. lowish gr. 
37..| 29 || 40..| 45 || 33..| 50 | Moderately gray. 8. Alr40nll ae ----|] 29..1 60 | Mostly c 
47..| 29 || 45..| 45 || 30..) 55 | About one-sixth gray. 
gray. Ti 45 Nene ----|| 10..| 65 | Iron-grayish ye 
50..| 29 || 81.. 45 || 15.. 55 | About one-third |. low. an 
gray. | 46. Sabie re See | ee eel . oa 
82. .| 29 |] 38..| 50 |] 6...| 55 | Over one-third yel- | 49..| 48 ||..... Sells ae ae. Sa 
i lowish gray. ht cal 
S80 Itza ...-|| 48..| 55 | About onechalf yel- a ol re 
| lowish gray. - 
| 
FEMALE 
68..| 23 || 61..| 35 || 62..) 40 | Somewhat yellow- | 76..| 33 ||....-. --.-|| 52..1 55 | About one-fou 
ish gray. yellowish gr 
77..| 25 || 75..| 35 || 74..) 45] About one-third ]| 60..| 35 ||....- .--.|| 80..| 55 | About one- 
yellowish gray. : lowish gi 
54..| 27 || 58..| 40 || 51-.} 50 do. WL [SO | arp .---|| 55..| 55 | Yellowish gr: 
67..| 28 || 59..| 40 || 66..| 50 | About two-thirds J 57..| 40 |/...-. ----|| 64..) 55] Mostl 
all shades yel- gray. 
lowish gray. 72 ss 40 | eee ....|| 53..] 55 | Almost 
79..| 28 || 65..| 40 || 56..| 50 | Somewhat yellow- ish gray. 
ish gray. , 70a. 45a S554). eee : 
132 20M ace a ----|| 63..| 50 | Moderately gray. P 2 
Theale) || acee ----|| 69..| 50 | Somewhat yellow- 
ish gray. - 
@ Individual record numbers. 
3 “3 a 
Th, na b c+ 
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III. Inpran Aputtrs—Continued 
TaBLE 8. Data pertaining to grayness—Continued 
(h) PAPAGO 
MALE 
No Few 
pray gray Advancing grayness. Advancing grayness. 
_hair. hairs. 
Noa)Age) No. a|Age | No.a\Age Degree. -aAge Degree. 
12.) 23 || 23.-| 24 | 36..| 38 | Moderately gray. 
88. .| 23 || 25..| 25 |] 28..| 45 do. 35 
13.) 24 || 30..| 26 || 24. _| 46 do. 
29..| 24 || 8...| 28 }| 43..] 48 do. eeee 
35..; 24 |] 49..| 29 || 50..| 50] About one-half 
gray. iad 
37-.| 24 || 46_.| 30 || 42..] 50 | Moderately gray. E 
39..| 24 |) 48-.| 30 |) 10..| 55 | About one-half . 
; j gray. Use 
Sea |) 44-2135) Is. 
LOSS RAS cAeOe 3) 40) |)... if : 
S1o3)25 |) 45..| 40 ||... - 
Opes 20a 201045 fins... ase 
beep ee eae) 45. Il. 3 
T4ee e261) 22-3) 48) |)... 
2a 20 bt. 50. |... _ 
FEMALE 
| | 
51_-| 22 || 55--| 35 || 74..! 40.) Somewhat gray. bara SOL aes Se, Sates | eet Ser 
GL_.| 23 || 67..| 38 || 60..! 45| About one-tenth | 77.. 20) esac Bece bene | se 
gray. Bae SO Me oa Pee N ee 
68..| 24 |) 53.-| 45 |] 65..1 55 | About one-third | 56.. 33 | Roe eee 
| gray. Waa) 8d. Ieac20 Bee Secs ees 
59. -| 25 |} 57..) 50 || 70..| 55 | About three-] 75.. 35 Pisisi2e ie acsfl Aa wot 
4 fourths gray. MO On ack ce Sree ees sie lignite 
ci (2 | ---|| 71..| 55 | Somewhat gray. SOLS 35) hae Seen seed |e = 
66..] 25 |/:....|. 258) | Soe Cy 00) he ere | ea | aes 
(ie | =| 5a Ceo eM (Seen ee | Ne lL 
5254) 26 |). -2~2|- Bee Gece 2 : (HOS E4OE eres cet lEG aaah at 
58-2} 26 ||... -- sede ree Cf eas hee ee | De [es 
i = = 
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: MALE 
19et 2 ile |) ees aoc saline Galles oe potarall aiesie ee Bite 
Mees a8 ee ae LOA IPQ TANG 32 58h | earaale uae 
One 24 tem. 54 Pe ee Poe Gent 28 We ea Bare eae eae 
eal 26s... = alll oya ais loam i 2 See siete sie = 
Pisisc| 210) | Ane bee | er LSA 26a Resales aa. se ee 
TURE 26 Ht <= noch | See Bi Be se)a eel oa |e te 
EGR 2OiE 5. &-| . eel iene oli cae | 8...| 29 Sooo eee | eee ori 
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III. Inpran Avutts—Continued 


TABLE 8. Data pertaining to grayness—Continued 


(j) TARAHUMARE 
MALE 


gray gray _ Advancing grayness. > gray gray Advancing grayn 


Noa/Age No.alAge No.aAge} Degree. No.a|Age | No.a|Age|| No.a 


3..-| 20 || 21..| 51 || 5...| 43 | Moderately gray. 205) 28s cee se uelh Lose 
14. .| 24 |] 9...| 60 || 11..| 55 do. 13213083 Sees FEA meeee toe 
10 | (825 alleen aeee || diet 55 do. ADs ANSE [ocean nea 
ill a eae Peal ete een GO) do. We. 21 Bb) He awe be ae a 
(hee || Opal ee owel boca || score) do. TS 40nic ese nse | Ror aoe 
Teele | See ees Geel) 6b aeeraos 16-3))40! lease Reali ees see 
P25 |\ARllbeoas SenallelOE- e658 eda: ‘ 


FEMALE | 


| Per Urea | apse) ----|| j---| 65 | Moderately gray. LO ee) Nel | eae || Sa ae aaere 
pees ak Sal ieeeae ....|| a..| 70 | Many gray hairs. Peseta Oa) | See ae [ele eeu 
Ge Ne As oe Be a BS B0 ile se sleet es bees 
fle lLOU ence Bebolllboe ae Sade SEE fs. 5)ml | See arise la eeee cee 


(k) CORA 
MALE 


23..| 22 || 8...| 27 || 25..! 45 ee cree bacdite.. 2 all 
29. .| 22 || 11..] 50 ||| 20...) 50 QTa Sa Nese eeeelion ee Bee 
31_.| 22 || 21..| 50 || 45..| 50 A eee PBS || Be ce =| "Samael Sc 
41_:| 23 || 30-.|| 50 5...| 50 | Moderately gray. Bele) BH), [ses oo aane |bBBeabeos 
50..| 23 |] 35..| 65 || 27..| 544 4821) 35 aes Cae | ees Se || 
TOU 24 |ee se Ber all gee ess ; 16: 8364 Se eeelaeeel ee ee ee 
BY eA OPE. 2| mull ieseel lists do. 14 |) S8it|| 5 eenaleene bee hes 
Ope snoael eee we eel] 44.) 55 do. 924 A40ij| eee ea 2 1 ae 
AS eal (24 a eomee ~eeol) 10.5) 600) Alb onut, ot nerece t= ste 45yll ome Sas. || See ate 
: | fourths gray. 30--)) 45) loc = EG eHlaokee ee 
Gal ea lees. !....|| 22..) 60 | Moderately gray. AG cll 45 | ee llacrae has oe ees 
Tg | OSI doees ....|| 34..| 60 | Many gray hairs. } 17..| 48 |/_.._- aeellk ae hee 
Se 1525; |i| eee Be oalleeses ee \ S724 eAS eee Pe ales cael 


\ 
% 


28..| 25 ||....- Yee | aes han qe sees a sam 
See 20n es ee nce a 7b.. 50 |... Bes || ae sal 
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eel Ou leases Ree | lovee lea Fa =) 4222) 501 See Bee ||| mae: 4.28 
Be AN al 32 Nee Bee fees ee 46 | 500 eee ANE Sa ae 


FEMALE 


C...| 25 || b-..| 20 || d..| 50 | About one-half} h..| 365 |/.....)...-||..... se 

| gray. ; Jose! ADL eee See | ee pee 
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Tif. Inpran Aputrs—Continued 
TABLE 8. Data pertaining to grayness—Continued 
(l) OTOMI 
MALE 
No Few No Few . 
gray gray Advancing grayness. gray gray Advancing grayness. 
hair. hairs. hair. hairs. 
Noa Age|| No.a|Age|) No.w/Age Degree. No.a|Age|| No.a|Age|| No.a/Age Degree. 
4...| 22 || 40..| 28 || 16..) 50 | Moderately gray. 30..| 34 || 14..} 58 || 23..) 60 | About one-third 
32..| 22 || 13..| 38 |} 36..| 50 do. gray. 
3..-| 23 || 6...| 45 || 37..| 52 | About one-sixth | 49.-| 35 || 8.._] 59 || 24..| 60 do. 
gray. SOE WSSU a a. calacee 28..| 60 | About two-fifths 
34__| 23 || 27..| 48 |) 11..| 55 | About one-fourth gray. 
gray. 204,40) a ote ose c 2...| 60} About one-half 
35.) 24 || 5...| 50 || 47..| 55 | About one-third gray. 
: gray. ils al ETE) (ieee | 1...| 60 | About two-thirds 
39..| 24 || 10..| 50 || 42:-) 55 | About one-half gray. 
gray. SNe AP AD Macatee eee OO do. 
43..| 25 || 20..| 50 || 26..] 56 | Moderately gray. OES 45 nN cma e| ms 2 18..) 60} About three- 
19. .} 26 |} 38../ 50 || 31.-| 58 | About one-third fourths gray. 
, gray. 22.45 o ee alee 2 -|| 44..| 60 | Moderately gray. 
33..] 26 |) 48..| 50 |} 15..| 60 | About one-fifth ] 46..| 45 ||_....|. a | Pesce 
‘ gray. CNet) | ocees| eer | eee S 
29..| 33 |] 12..| 55 || 17-.| 60 | About one-third 
gray. 
FEMALE 
k...| 24 || a...| 35 || b...| 35 | Moderately gray. 8---| 30 || w..| 45 || e...| 50 | Mostly gray. 
PSE 25 Nore) 8b || i: .|.45 do. u...| 30 || h...| 50 || r...] 55] About one-half 
p---| 25 |) j---| 40 || n...] 45 do. gray. 
V---| 25 || e...| 45 || x ..| 50 | About one-third] s._.| 35 |j_...- d...| 60 | Mostly gray. 
gray. Vere PAD lienece leo al a seeelen = 
q---| 26 || m_-| 45 || 1...) 50 | About two-thirds | y..-| 45 |].....|..--|]...._/.... 
gray. 


(m) TARASCO 


MALE 
31__| 22 || 48..| 25 |) 1...| 35 | Moderately gray. yee 
11_-| 23 || 45_.| 32 || 13..) 50} About one-sixth | 41.. 

gray. 19=. 
30..| 23 |] 40..) 33 || 4...| 50 | Moderately gray. 24... 
30..| 23 || 3...| 45 || 5...| 50 Os 42.. 
44__| 23 || 28.-| 50 |/.21..| 50 do. 43. 
ple p24) 17...) 58) |} 2... -| 60 do. ieee 
20..| 24 || 16..| 60 || 6...| 60 do. 2520 
743) 30-7. | 18..| 60 | Mostly gray. 49... 
ei 7S | er ----|| 15..| 65 | About one-fifth | 46.- 

gray. 50. - 
832.24 Ih. ... --|| 45..| 32 | Exceptional.) Ziee 
36. .| 24 ||...-. Bees, = 20 227. 
GE. <|| 225) Neel ee | rr Cee 
POZE \-25: |... - SSee|| Ree 3 eee 
B0ee 25 Il. ns {eal eae 3 12. . 
Breau 2 == <|-2..|1..... Sues 
rs 1705 ee) | aie 23... 
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>A small tuft of grayish-yellow hair on left and in front. 
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TI. Inpran Aputrs—Continued 


; TABLE 8. Data pertaining to grayness—Continued _ 
(m) TARASCO—Continued 
FEMALE- “ 
No’. Few No Few 
gray || gray Advancing grayness. gray gray Advancing grayness. 
hair. hairs. hair. hairs. ae 
; Noa) Age|| No.a|Age)|No.a Age Degree. No.a| Age|| No.a Age|| No.a|Age| Deg 
- i...| 25 || d...} 32 || j..-| 50 | Somewhat gray. Vera 30) ieee Cee eet ae Seach 
q-.-| 26 || a...) 35 || a --| 50 do.” Poe Vadeatetsises Sara Kae ebee 
Z..-| 26 || y-..| 35 || x...| 55 | About two-thirds | t...| 32 |!...-. sari sae poseea 
E gray. CSS fo 3h eee some! Uae 
f...] 28 || n...| 38 || m..| 55 | Somewhat gray. Bae nsoullee ee eee te sore 
1...| 28 || k...] 45 || g...| 60 | About one-eighth | 6...) 38 ||...-- Pretec sce oe 
gray. lesa jae (Ue asers Sarsalltara acts =o 
y --| 28-|| e..-| 50 || w..| 60 | Somewhat yellow- ] 0...) 45 ||. -...].-..|]....- oa 
ish gray. S| Adu cet aca) (aea anor 
es See ..--|| p-.-| 60] Mostly gray. b..-| 50 Javees aap | eae owe 
. (n) AZTEC 
MALE 
39../ 20 || 32..) 29 || 12..) 40 | Somewhat gray. 841/300) (ats eee sacs eee 
36. .| 22 || 4...) 35 || 2..-| 55 do. 40..| 30. |)-.--- rece Be be fads 
8...| 24 || 16.-] 35 || 11..) 55 |. About one-third } 47.) 30 ||.-.-- ocr |S eee ace 
7 gray. 542130 ie Se Sezer. 02 Sees 
28..| 24 || 46..| 35 || 29..) 55 | About one-half } 43.-) 32 ||....- Beeallt-seee ae a 
; gray. Guzel35) Ieee = Seat hse = ate! ts 
53...) 25 || 51--; 35 |] 31_-) 55 do, 1622135 Ils... 2 28 |< eee Sone 
: Bo 3 26) 23.2140. 2s. sad Ele et | eee Sed dell pie = 2 clLaestaem 
37.-| 26 || 24..) 40 ||....- Safe 19,2}-36) |e colee a eillee- choo ee 
8. 2=|° 28. |) 485.) 40 We a Qgs= | S8ii[paoe oe Se ee eee = 
Te S28 420 Fa 4 bie a oe B22 | BBN see 5do8|||Ses ace 
TFs 28y lp ofes| AD ylecets 50: 1°38) eaee Hae | Salle 
35. .| 28 || 52..| 50 }/.-..- au Liceioao Ness = AA Se = =| Se 
OS. 4) 28 lh. 222 asiheeinie a 2205|) AO Wraaas se 2[iee- sea 
Fa P2OGN sae eelissnae E 44.) 40 ||....- 256 ae Bae. 
HL) CMe Seen ase ee 26221045) |e ea [ See en lee 
D120 Wie wes Etat sea ise 45..| 45 |/...-- Ae eee ere 
BB Olle Bi Al eee ons 49..| 45 ||..... Seeclteee Soa 
$4.) 30 Nee .ce ee Seer aie 10>), 50ul eres See |i SMe) Loan 
25-24) 80) eco e sees aispete Beer 8022} 250) Eos Bore |e ee = 
FEMALE 
a..-| 23} *...| 45 || 1...| 60 | About — one-third } b-.-} 30 ||...-- eeeetime: Se Jaecelt 
; gray. Cea 30! ieee Se cleed> oe sta 
i252). 26. Wer =| 50 || p:--| 50 do. sa S0! lo oreree eee ete = Ree 
Come 26) ee ----|| V---| 50 | About one-half | k..-.| 32 |}...-- Seeeaer steered 
gray. ZZeN 82) |e esas aries. See 
Pane Poneh ..--|| 8..-| 50 | Somewhat gray. 5 BOE Boulter ck Pee, a 
CS) | eee Ss acl Wiaa|ho0: do. g Vee fics ‘S| ae Sallie <4 Bee 
i Vee) tentare .-.-|| J..-| 55 | About one-fourth J x...) 35 j/....- erecta A cuae 
‘ i | \ gray. (ea Ui liec eee Bees (sees |o == 
ites See DON ae .---|| +..| 55] About two-thirds Je...) 40 |/..... ee | eae eee 
> : gray. Z...| 40 ||.-2.- eer Peame ove = 
n abate! 29) Soper ----|| n...| 55 | Somewhat gray. ams. 4bcliPeece Sera | secs --+-] 
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ous inflammation of the foot. 

Scarred skulls from Florida. Amer. Anthrop., Wash., 1897, x, 17-18. ss 
Description not accompanied by illustration; leaves one in doubt as to w 

seen by the author. Interesting remarks on intentional head deformation. 


Da Lacerpa, J. B. La force musculaire chez les Indiens. arene Pan-Ame 
Cong. 1893, pt. 2, 1297-1298, Wash., 1895. 
Botocudos, Giercnted (Brazil): A note on dynamometric toate ‘a 4 remaek on auc ud 
memory of the Indians. 
Daruine and WinpER. Indian diseases and remedies. Boston Med. and St 
1846, xxx1v, 9-13. 
Indians of the great Manitoulin island, ai Huron. Brief ore on disea 
remedies. 


De Forest, J.W. History of the Indians of Connecticut. Albany, 1871. 
Includes limited data on dwellings, clothing, food, habits, marriage, mi 
eases, treatment of diseases. : 
Drxon, R.B. The northern Maidu. Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. ae N. Ms M 
xXvu, 119-346. ts 
Contains observations on dwellings, dress, food, occupations, habits, sport 
birth, puberty, marriage, medicine-men and their methods. : 


a 
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Dowter, B. Researches into the sanitary condition and vital statistics of barba- 
rians. New Orleans Med. and Surg. Jour., 1857, xIv, 335-352. 


Extis, M. The Twana Indians of the Skokomish reservation in Washington ter- 

ritory. Bull. U.S. Geol. and Geog. Surv., Wash., April 9, 1877, m, no. 1, 57-114. 
_ Contains observations on physical traits (including weight and a few measurements), 
a few brief notes on physiology, pathology, mentality, foods, drinks, narcotics, medi- 
cines, poisons, dwellings, clothing, marriage, parturition, attention to the new-born, 
morals, habits. Lacks details. 


The Twana, Chemakum, and Klallam Indians of Washington territory. 
Smithson. Rep. for 1887, 605-681, Wash., 1889. 
Includes observations on dwellings, dress, food, drinks, occupations, habits, medi- 
cines, marriage, children. 
ExReNrercH, P. Beitrige z. Vélkerkunde Braziliens. Verdffentlichungen a. d. 
k6nigl. Mus. f. Vélkerkunde, Berlin, 1891, 1. 
Numerous notes on mode and habits of life of Brazilian Indians, with observations 
of medical interest. 
ENGELMANN, G. Labor among primitive peoples. St. Louis, 1882. 
Includes data on parturition among the Indians, and bibliographic references. 


Posture in labor. Trans. Amer. Gynecolog. Soc., 1880, v, Boston, 1881. 
Pregnancy, parturition, and childbed among primitive peoples. Amer. 
Jour. Obstets., N. Y., 1881, xrv. 


Massage and expression or external manipulations in the obstetric practice 
of primitive peoples. Ibid., 1882, xv. 


Characteristic labor scenes among yellow, black, and red races. St. Louis 
Cour. Med., 1882, vim. 
Evans, J. P. Twelve months’ practice in the Cherokee Nation West. South. Jour. 
Med. and Phys. Sci., Nashville, 1854, m, 12, 157, 317. 
Frwxes, J. Wavrer. A contribution to ethnobotany. Amer. Anthrop., Wash., 1896, 
1x, 14-21. 
List of Hopi food and medicinal plants, with notes on their uses. 
FiercHER, Roperr. On prehistoric trephining and cranial amulets. Cont. North 
Amer. Ethnol., Wash., 1882, v, 1-32. 
Includes observations on Indian trephined skulls and discussion as to the purposes 
of the operation. 
Fiexton, C. Some medicines of the Swampee Cree Indians of the north. Canad. 
Pharmaceut. Jour., Toronto, 1897-8, xxx1, 126-129. 
Notes on the remedies used in the tribe, with incidental remarks on diseases. 


FriepErict, GkorG. Der Gang des Indianers. Globus, Brunswick, 1898, uxxrv, 
273-278. | 

A compilation, with numerous citations, on peculiarities of the Indian foot and 
gait. Of but little value; no scientific observations. 

Gass, Wimut1AM M. On the Indian tribes and languages of Costa Rica. Trans. Amer. 
Philos. Soc., Phila., 1875, x1v, 483-602. 

Includes observations on physical characters, habits, parturition, attentions to the 
child at birth and later, marriage, medicine-men and their practices, foods and drinks, 
diseases, remedies. 

GatLtARD. Life among the Nez Percez Indians. Richmond and Louisville Med. 
Jour., Louisville, 1871, x1, 589-604. 

’ Dwellings, clothing, occupation, sweat baths, diseases, parturition, attentions to 

child, treatment of sickness, surgery. 
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Gisss, G. Notes on the Tinneh or Chepewyan Indians of British and R 
America. Smithson. Rep. for 1866, 303-327, Wash., 1867: 
Includes observations on physical traits, iniemtal and ee, characteristics, hal 
medicine-men, methods of curing, sweat baths, dwellings, dress, food, occupation 
Tribes of western Washington and northwestern Oregon. Cont. North. 
Ethnol., Wash., 1877, 1, pt. 2, 157-361. 
Includes ohservseone on ies dwellings, dress, food, habits, ma 
medicine, diseases, head deformation. 
Gopparp, P. E. Life and culture of the Hupa. Uniy. of Cal. Publs., Ber 
1903, 1, no. 1, 1-88. 
Tncienies observations on dwellings, dress, food, occupations, habits, child 
sports, diseases, medicine-men, healing. 
Goprrey, G. C. M. The ees woman in labor. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1894, = 
690. 
Brief statements concerning menstruation, fecundity, gestation, labor, eee 
puerperium, malignant diseases (none seen). 
Gors, J. H. Tuckahoe, or Indian bread. Smithson. Rep. for 1881, 687-701, Wa 
1883. 
Dissertation on tuckahoe, with bibliography. Eastern tribes. 
GRINNELL, F. The healing art, as practiced by the Indians of the plainet 
Teneo! and Obs., 1874, xvm, 145-147. ; 
Indian questions from a medical standpoint. Ibid., 1878, xx, 157-169. 
GRINNELL, GuorGE Birp. Childbirth among the Blackfeet. Amer. Anthro p 
Wash., 1896, 1x, 286-287. 
A few notes on preparations for labor and on the treatment of the new-born child, _ 
Cheyenne woman customs. Ibid., 1902, n. s., rv, 13-16. 


Notes on customs connected with menstruation, parturition, attentions to the ne 
born, 


Some Cheyenne plant medicines. Ibid., 1905, n. s., vit, 37-43. 
Notes on healers; a list of medicinal plants with, descriptions of their uses. 
Grouman. Sitten hinsichtlich Krankheit und Tod bei den Azteken-India 
Schweiz. Bl. f. Gsndhtspfig., Ziirich, 1898, n. F., xm, 84-89. ’ 
Modern “Aztec,” Veracruz: Notions and habe e the people concerning | 
ness and treatment; incidental remarks on diseases. [2 
GROSssMANN, F, E. The Pima Indians of Arizona. Smithson. Rep. for 187: i 
419, Wash., 1873. 
Teelndes ae superficial notes on sickness, medicine-men and their methods 
riage, food, drinks. . N 
Harris, G. H. Root foods of the Seneca Indians. Proce. Rochester aaa 
1889-91, 1, 106-117. . 
A discusion of the foods of the tribe, with some references. 
‘HARSHBERGER, J. W. Pare of ethnobotany. Botan. Gaz., Madison, Wis. 
XXI, no. 3, 146-54. 
Discussion on ethnobotany; no contributions. 


Havarp, V. The mezquit. Amer. Naturalist, May, 1884; also a revised reprint. 
Deepen of the tree and its uses. 


The food plants of the North American Indians. Bull. Torey Botan. 
1895, xx, no. 3, 98-123. 
Notes on a large number of food plants, wild and cultivated. ; 


Drink plants of the North American Indians. Amer. Jour. Pharm., 
1896, Lx, 265-268. : 
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Mexican and Southwestern Indians: Notes on plants yielding alcoholie liquors, 
those yielding stimulating, exhilarating, or intoxicating principles other than alcohol, 
and those furnishing juices or, by infusion, pleasant beverages, more or less used to 
quench thirst. 

HerrerMan, W. T. Medicine among the Yumas. Cal. Med. Jour., San Fran., 1896, 
xvit, 135-140. 

Notes on Yuma medicine-men and treatment; but few details. No data on 
diseases. 

Horrmax, Waurer James. The practice of medicine and surgery by the aboriginal 
races of the Southwest. Med. and Surg. Reporter, Phila., 1879, xn, 157-160. 
The aboriginal medicine-man. West. Lancet, San Fran., 1882, x1, 436, 443. 

Sioux, with notes on other tribes: medicine-men and medicine-women, labor and 

first attentions to the child, notions of disease, head deformation. 


The Midé’wiwin cr ‘Grand Medicine society” of the Ojibwa. 7th Rep. 
B. A. E., 1885-6, 143-300, Wash., 1891. 
Detailed description of the society, and of the healers who compose it, and their 
methods. Numerous citations from other writers. 


— Pictography and shamanistic rites of the Ojibwa. Amer. Anthrop., Wash., 
1888, 1, 209-229. : 
Notes on the Ojibwa medicine society and healers. | 
Shamanistic practices. Univ. Med. Mag., Phila., 1890-91, 11, 73-79. 
Ojibwa, with notes on other tribes: Notions of disease, medicine-men, societies, 
treatment, medicines, sweat baths, abortion, surgery, self-mutilation, snake bites. 
The Menomini Indians. «14th Rep. B. A. E., 1892-8, pt. 1, 3-828, Wash., 
1896. 
Includes observations on population, medicine-men and medicine societies, sports, — 
food, tobacco. 
Houper, A. B. The age of puberty of Indian girls. Amer. Jour. Obstets., N. Y., 
1890, xxi, 1074. 
Obseryations on 7 full-blood and 3 half-breed Crow girls of known age. Menstruation 
began at from 103 to 144 years. 


Gynecic notes taken among the American Indians. Ibid., 1892, xxv, 752; 
XxXvI, 41. 

Notes on puberty and menstruation (including the data given in the last preceding 
publication). 

Measurements (weight, height, chest girth, waist girth, hip girth) of 33 Crow girls 
and young women of from 12 to 25 years of age; too heterogeneous. 

Notes on artificial abortion, especially among the Crows. 

Labor—brief notes. 

Remarks, not sufficiently substantiated, on increase of Indian population. 

Venereal diseases—many reports of interest; also personal observations. 
Papers on diseases among Indians. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1892, xum, 177, 329, 357. 

Indians (Western).in general: Effects on health of changes in climate and habits; 
dress, dwelling, diet; reports on syphilis, scrofula, consumption; reports on other 
diseases; surgery; vitiligo, harelip, gray hair, bald heads; intoxicants; medicine 
and medicine-men; the sweat house. 


Hoven, Watrer. The Hopi in relation to their plant environment. Amer. 
Anthrop., Wash., 1897, x, 33-44. 
Gives a list of food and medicine plants, with brief notes on their uses. 
HroiiéKa, Anes. A new joint formation. Amer. Anthrop., Wash., 1899, n. s., 1, 550- 
551. 
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Description of remarkable results of fracture in ee bones of the arm of a Ken- 
tucky Indian. 


Physical and physiological observations on the Navaho. Ibid., 1900, n. BS, 

11, 339-345. ~ / 
Preliminary report. Puberty, marriage, pulse, respiration, temperature, diseases, 

disposition, crime, head deformation. 

The Aztecs of yesterday and to- -day. Harper’s Mag., N. Y., Dec., 1902, 
37-42. 

Notes on dwellings, dress, habits. 


The ‘‘Chichimecs” and their ancient culture, with notes on the Tepecanos 
and the ruins of La Quemada, Mexico. Amer. Anthrop., Wash., 1903, n. s.; v, 
385-440. Portion relating to Tepecano translated by Fehlinger in Globus, Bruns- 
wick, 1904, txxxv, 292-293. ; 
Tepecano (Jalisco): Dwellings, clothing, occupation, food, social customs, crime, 
intellectual qualities, medicine, parturition, attentions to earn 


Notes on the Indians of Sonora, Mexico. Amer. Anthrop., Wash., 1904, n.s., 
vi, 51-89. 

Nes A Yaqui, but principally Opata: Dwellings, dress, occupation, food, pees 
crime, marriage, fecundity, parturition, puerperium, medicine, medicine-women, 
remedies, diseases. i 
Notes on the San Carlos Apache. Ibid., 1905, n. s., vir, 480-495. ; 
Dwellings, head deformation, habits. 3 


Diseases of the Indians, more especially of the southwest United States and 
northern Mexico. Wash. Med. Annals, tv, nos 6 ge 372-394. With discussion 
on diseases, treatment, and remedies by Dr. D. 8. Lamb, Dr. G. M. Kober, Gen. 
Forwood, and Dr. E: L. Morgan. 

Hroutéka, ALes, and Cart Lumuourz. Trephining in Mexico. Amer. Anthrop., 
Wash., 1897, x, 389-396. 

Description and illustration of two Tarahumare trephined skulls, collected by 

Lumholtz, with details of the find by Lumholtz. 


Hunter, J.D. Observations on the diseases incident to certain of the North American — 
Indian tribes. N. Y. Med. and Phys. Jour., N. Y., 1822, 1, 174-179. : 


Remarks on the diseases of the females of at Indian tribes west of the 
Mississippi. Ibid., 304-315. Pe 7 


Remarks on several diseases prevalent among the western Indians, with some 
account of theirremedies and modes of treatinent. Amer. Med. Recorder, Phila., 
1822, v, 408-417. : 

I. Plains Indians. A letter containing notes on their diseases and treatment, with — 
names of remedies. 

Il. A letter containing observations on menstruation, gestation, parturition, 
deformed infants, attentions to the new-born, nursing, diseases, worms. 

III. A letter giving observations on several diseases and remedies. 

Valuable communications, republished in substance in the following: 


ny : 
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Memoirs of a captivity among the Indians of North America. 3d ed., 
Lond., 1824. ; 
Treats of plains tribes (particularly Kickapoo, Kansas, and Osage). 
The most valuable account on matters of medical interest among these peoples. 
Habitations, habits, food, clothing, occupations, physical and moral condition, — 
medicine-men, marriage, pik, nursing, crimes and punishment, diseases, bas” 
of the sick, medicines, surgery. > 
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Ira, G. W. Medical experience among Indians. West. Med. Rev., Lincoln, Nebr., 
1896, 1, 89-93. 

Omaha, Winnebago, Ponca, Sioux: Notes on diseases, puberty, marriage, labor, 
puerperium, medicine-men. 

JACOBSEN, ADRIAN. Der zweite Typusder Geheimbiinde bei den Nordwest-Ameri- 
canern; der Medicinmann und der Kosijut (Schamane). Verhandl. d. Berl. 
Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., Berlin, 1894, 104-115. 

Northwest coast: Medicine-men, their utensils, treatment, ‘‘ miracles.’’ 


Jenks, Atpert Ernest. The wild rice gatherers of the upper Lakes. 19th Rep. B. 
A. E., 1897-8, pt. 2, 1013-1137, Wash., 1900. 
A detailed account concerning this article of Indian food. 
Jenner, E. F. L. Medicines of the Mic-Mac tribe. Pharmaceut. Era, N. Y., 1901, 
xxv, 144-145. 
A list of remedies, with remarks on diseases. 


Jesuir Revarions and allied documents. Thwaites ed., vols. 1-txxi, Cleveland, 
1896-1901: 

_ Many early observations on dwellings, dress, food, habits, marriage, medicine-men, 

treatment of diseases and wounds, and other subjects. 

Jones, J. Explorations and researches concerning the destruction of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of America by various diseases, as syphilis, matlazahuatl, pestilence, 
malarial fever, and smallpox. New Orleans Med. and Surg. Jour., 1877-8, v, 
926-941. 

Precolumbian syphilis; presents diseased bones from mounds and gives excerpts 
concerning the disease from numerous historians. 


Jones, P. M. Indian obstetrics in Central America. Brooklyn Med. Jour., 1893, 
vit, 97-100. 
Honduras: Labor, accidents, puerperium, children, diseases. But few details. 


JosseLyn, John. New-Englands rarities. Lond., 1672. Reprint, Boston, 1865. 
Notes on medicinal plants and other remedies among the Massachusetts Indians, 
with indirect references to diseases. Many points of interest. 
Junius, N. H. Zur Heilkunde der nordamerikanischen Wilden. Mag. d. ausl. Lit. 
d. ges. Heilk., etc., Hamburg, 1823, v1, 1-44. 
Treatment of diseases; remedies. Largely after Hunter. 
Kennarp, T. Medicine among the Indians. St. Louis Med. and Surg. Jour., 1858, 
xvi, 389-404. ; 
Plains Indians (apparently): Medicine-men, treatment of diseases, surgery, reme- 
dies, sweat baths, diseases, puberty, parturition. 
Kine, J. ©. Obstetrics among aborigines. Codex Med.,; Phila., 1896-7, 11, 128-133; 
also South. Cal. Practit., Los Angeles, 1897, xm, 41-45. 
Mission Indians (southern California): Notes on menstruation, early maternity, 
labor, accidents of labor, puerperium, native medicine-men. 
_ The article in the Codex Medicus is a reprint of that in the Southern California 
Practitioner. ‘ 
KNEELAND, J. Remarks on the social and sanitary condition of the Onondaga Indians. 
Amer. Med. Times, N. Y., 1864, 1x, 4-6. 
Diseases, remedies parturition, abortion. Only a few details. 


On some causes tending to promote the extinction of the aborigines of 
America. Trans. Amer. Med. Assoc., Phila., 1864, xv, 253-260, 
Onondaga. Practically the same as the preceding. 
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Koun, J. G. Kitchi-Gami. Lond., 1860. 

Ojibwa, mainly: Numerous references to dwellings, dress, food, drinks, habits, 
sports, morals, marriage, children, the aged, mental traits, endurance, medicine-men, 
their means and methods, sweat baths, tobacco, poisons. 


Krauss, F. Die Pueblo Indianer. Abhandl. k. Leop.-Cor. d. Akad. d. Naturt., 
Halle, 1907, pxxxvu, no. 1, 1-218. 

Pueblos: Climate, dwellings, clothing, food, medicine-men and societies, child- 
birth. Compilation. 

Krorper, A. L. The Arapaho. Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., N. Y., xvmr, 1902, = 
1-150. x i 

Includes notes on marriage, habits during menstruation and nursing, men living as 
women, insanity. 

Kuykenpatt, G. B. Medicine among the aborigines. Med. and Surg. Reporter, 
Phila., 1875, xxx, 181-186. 

Indians about Fort Simcoe, Washington: Observations on medicine-men, notions of 
disease, treatment, actual cautery, feeding the sick, surgery, diseases, parturition, 
attention to the new-born, old age, killing medicine-men. 

Lacomse, P. La médecine chez les sauvages de Amérique du nord. ‘Union 
méd. du Canada, Montreal, 1874, 1m, 327-331. 

Indians of the Northwest: Observations on diseases, medicine-men, remedies, 
poisons. 

Larirau, J. F. Mceurs des sauvages amériquains. 2 vols., Paris, 1724. 

Numerous notes of medical interest. 

_ LaFrescuy, Francis. Who .was the medicine-man? 382d Ann. Rep. Fairmount 
Park Art Assoc., Phila., 1904. Reprinted, Hampton, Va., 1905, 1-13. 

An interesting account of the Omaha medicine-men by a member of the tribe. 

Laxs, A. D. The civilized Indian, his physical characteristics and some of his dis- 
eases. Trans. Med. Soc. N. Y., Albany, 1902, 285-291. 

Iroquois: Remarks on the effects of changed life on the Indian and his diseases. 
Lams, D.S. Precolumbian syphilis. Proc. Assoc. Amer. Anat., Wash., 1897, rx- 

Observations on mound bones showing signs of syphilis. 

Luon, N. Apuntes para la historia de la medicina en Michaocan. Morelia, 1886, : 
1-47. 

Some data from earlier writers relating to matters of medical interest among the. 
Tarasco: Medicine-men, remedies, how and for what used, bibliographical references. 
Biblioteca Botanico-Mexicana, México, 1895, 1-372. 

Bibliographical, biographical, and critical catalogue of authors and writings referring 
to Mexican plants and their applications, from the Conquest to the present time. 

A valuable bibliography. Arrangement by authors; no subject index. 

Los Tarascos. An. d. Mus. nac. de Méx., Mexico, Oct., 1904, 2 ép., 1. 

References to Tarasco medicines, diseases, and medicine-men, based on the writings 
of earlier authors, especially page 457 et seq. Enumeration of native vegetal reme- 
dies, page 462 et seq. 


Lewis and CrarKx. History of the expedition to the sources of the Missouri river, 
thence across the Rocky Mountains and down the Columbia river to the Pacific 
ocean. Several editions. 

Numerous notes of direct medical interest besides observations on dwellings, dress, 
food, and habits. 

Linas, A. De la médecine et des médecins chez les Iroquois et les Peaux-Rouges. 
Ga hebd. de méd., Paris, 1862, 1x, 641, 689. 


Abstracts from Damertech’s Vovere mieuie dans les grands déserts du nouveau 
monde. Paris, 1862. 
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Medicine, medicine-men, remedies, anatomical knowledge, notions of diseases, 
diseases, treatment, hygiene, parturition, attentions to the new-born. 

Lioyp, F. Special report on Indians at San Carlosagency, Arizona. (No place), 1883. 

Includes remarks on prevalent diseases (‘‘consumption almost unknown’’) and on 
the medicine-men and their mode of treatment. Reports the shooting of a witch. 
Lumworrz, Cart. Unknown Mexico. Two volumes, N. Y., 1902. 

Principally the Tarahumare and the Huichol. Includes observations on dwellings, 
dress, food, drinks, habits, sports, marriage, childbirth, childhood, medicine-men 
and their practices. 

MacCautry, ©. The Seminole Indians of Florida. 5th Rep. B. A. E., 1883-4, 
469-531, Wash., 1887. 

Includes notes on mental traits, marriage; parturition, infancy, childhood, dwell- 
ings, clothing, food, habits. 

M’Curttan, E. Obstetric procedures among certain of the aborigines of North Amer- 
ica. Trans. Kentucky St. Med. Soc., Louisville, 1873, 88-100; also Richmond 
and Louisville Med. Jour., Louisville, 1873, xv1, 580-592. 

Pueblos, Apache, Navaho, Ute: Scanty notes on menstruation and labor. Of but 
little value. 

McCienacuan, H.M. The practice of medicine among the Indians. Med. and Surg. 
Reporter, Phila., 1881, xtrv, 338-341. 

Grosventres and Assiniboin: Views of disease, medicine-men, treatment, sweat 
baths. 

McGzr, W J. The Seri Indians. 17th Rep. B. A. E., 1895-6, 1-344, Wash., 1898. 

Dwellings, clothing, food, occupations, marriage. 

Mason, O.T. The Chaclacayo trephined skull. Proc. U. 8. Nat. Mus., vir, 410-412, 
1885, Wash., 1886. 

_ Description of a trephined skull of a Peruvian Indian. 

The Ray collection from the Hupa reservation. Smithson. Rep. for 1886, 
205-239, Wash., 1889. 

Includes notes on dwellings, dress, food, tobacco, and medicine. Gives a list of 
food-plants and remedies. 

Maruews, T. W. Notes on diseases among the Indians frequenting York factory, 
Hudsons bay. Canada Med. and Surg. Jour., Montreal, 1884-5, xi, 449-466. 

Observations on diseases, particularly as to ihete frequency. 

Marrnews, Wasnineron. Ethnography and philology of the Hidatsa Ladi 
iaahinpton, 1877. 

Includes brief observations on dwellings, food, habits, marriage. Touches only 
indirectly on matters of medical interest. 

The mountain chant, a Navajoceremony. 5th Rep. B.A. E., 1883-4, 379-467, 
Wash., 1887. 

Detailed description of one of the ceremonies practised by Navaho medicine-men 
for the cure of disease. 

Navajo names for plants. Amer. Naturalist, Phila., 1886, xx, 767-777. 

A list of plants with brief indications of their uses; but little on medicines. 

Consumption among the Indians. Trans. Amer. Climat. Assoc., Phila., 1886, 

234-241. Further contribution to the study of consumption among the Indians. 

Tbid., 1888, 136-155. 

Increasing prevalence of the disease, causes, statistics, discussion. 

The night chant, a Navaho ceremony. Mem. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., N. Y., 

1902, v1, 1-332. 
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Detailed description of one of the great Navaho ceremonies practised by the medi- 
cine-men primarily for the cure of disease. 


Marrnews, and J. L. Worrman. Human bones of the Hemenway collection in the 
U.S. Army Medical Museum. Mem. Nat. Acad. of Sciences, Wash., 1893, vr. 
Includes (pp. 170-173) observations on pathology and (pp. 173-179) discussion of 
occipital flattening. 
Mays,T.J. An experimental inquiry into the chest movements of the Indian female. 
Therapeut. Gaz., Detroit, 1887, x1, 297-299. 
Tests on 82 Indian girls. A decided abdominal type of breathing the rule in full- 
bloods unused to restraining clothing. 
MepicaL KNowLEpGE of the Indian. The Indian as a physician. Schooleraft’s 
Arch., Phila., 1855, v, 445-446. 
A note on the distinct varieties of healers. 


Meek, E.G. Physical condition of the aborigines, with an account of their practice 
of medicine. Illinois and Ind. Med. and Surg. Jour., Chicago and Indianapolis, 
1878, n. s., 11, 310-318. 

Choctaw: Diseases, medicine-men, treatment, surgery, snake bites, parturition, 
attentions to the child, muscular strength and endurance, suicide. 

Moony, C.S. Obstetric customs of Northwest Indians. Alkaloid. Clin., Chicago, 
1897, rv, 560-62. 

Describes conduct of labor and first attention to the child among the Nez Percés. 

Mooney, James. The sacred formulas of the Cherokees. 7th Rep. B. A. E., 1885-6, 
301-397, Wash., 1891. 


Formulas, largely medicinal, of the shamans of the tribe, notions of disease, reme- 


dies, curative practices, sweat bath. <A detailed study. 


Cherokee theory and practice of medicine. Jour. Amer. Folk-Lore, Cambridge, 
1890, m1, 44-50. 

Indian knowledge of food and medicinal plants, notions of disease and of remedies, 
manner of choosing and employing remedies, dietary and other treatment of the sick, 
tabus, preventive means, names of diseases, medicine-men. A brief but valuable 
contribution. 


Morean, L. H. Houses and house life of the American aborigines. Cont. North 
Amer. Ethnol., Wash., 1881, rv, 1-281. 

Detailed study of native dwellings, particularly those of the Pueblos. 

Morice, A.G. Notes ... on the western Dénés. Trans. Canad. Inst., Toronto, 
1894, rv, pt. 1, 1-222. 

Pages 127-132 contain an account of esculent and medicinal plants and manner of 
using them. \ 

Déné Surgery. Ibid., 1900-1, vz, 15-27. 

Notion of disease, bleeding, cautery, vesication, bonesetting, sutures, hernia (none), 
gynecological manipulations, parturition and plants used in, sweat bath, operations 
on the eyes. 

Morris, J. Cu. Relation of the pentagonal dodecahedron found near Marietta, Ohio, 
to shamanism; and Frank Hammron Ousninc. Discussion and remarks on 
shamanism. Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., Phila., 1897, xxxvi, no. 155. 

One paper. Philosophy of shamanism. Cushing’s remarks relate to the Zufi. 


MuNiz, M. A.,and WJ McGsrx. Primitive trephining in Peru. 16th Rep. B. A. E., 


1894-5, 3-72, Wash., 1897. 
Detailed description of numerous trephined crania of the ancient Peruvians, with 
discussion on methods and purposes of the operation. 
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Murpocsa, Joun. Ethnological results of the Point Barrow expedition. 9th Rep. 
B. A. E., 1887-8, 3-441, Wash., 1892. 

Includes observations on climate, dwellings, dress, food, habits, mental character- 
istics, diseases, drinks, narcotics, marriage, social life, fetishes. 

Neave, J. L. An agency doctor’s experiences among frontier Indians. Cincin. 
Med. Jour., 1894, 1x, 875; 1895, x, 611; 1896, xr, 17. 

1894: Arikara, Grosventres, Mandan. Notes on native treatment, including sweat 
bath, and on the Indian endurance of suffering (sun-dance mutilations). 

1895: Notes on personal characteristics of the Indians. 

1896: A few observations on the habits of the Indians. 

Netson, E.W. The Eskimo about Bering strait. 18th Rep. B. A. E., 1896-7, 
3-518, Wash., 1899. 

Observations on dwellings, dress, occupation, food, habits, physical characteristics, 
tobacco, puberty, marriage, parturition, healers, treatment of disease, sweat baths. 
Newserry, J. 8. Food and fiber plants of the North American Indians. Pop. Sci. 

Month., N. Y., xxx, 31-46. 
Nicuoras, F.C. The aborigines of the province of Santa Marta, Colombia. Amer. 
Anthrop., Wash., 1901, n.s., m1, 606-649. 

Includes notes on foods, coca-chewing, suicide, poisons, medicines, medicine-men, 
marriage, habits. 

Orton, G. T. Scrofula amongst the Indians. North. Lancet, Winnipeg, 1897-8, 
v, 214. 

Canada Indians: A few words only concerning consumption, scrofula, and syphilis. 

Owens, J. G. Natal ceremonies of the Hopi Indians. Jour. Amer. Ethnol. and 
Archzeol., Boston, 1892, 1, 163-175. 

Mainly ethnological. Observations on mothers inaccurate. 

Paumer, E. Food products of North American Indians. Report of Commissioner 
of Agriculture, Wash., 1870, 404-428. 

Enumeration of plants used by various tribes for food; also of peculiar aninial foods. 

Plants used by the Indians of the United States. Amer. Naturalist, Phila.., 
1878, x11, 593-606, 646-655. 

Utah, New Mexico, Arizona, California Indians, and references to others. Gives 

numerous food plants, identified. 


Customs of the Coyotero Apaches. Zoe, San Fran., Aug., 18905) 1.0.6 
161-172; also in Amer. Jour. Phar., 1, 586. 
Notes on marriage, morals, twins, parturition, treatment of pathological conditions, 
foods, drinks, tobacco. 
Pariset, E. Médecine des peuples sauvages. Jour. univ. d. sci. méd., Paris, 1816, 
1, 249; m, 1, 259; 1817, v, 12, v1, 5; 1818, rx, 5. 
No original observations. Accounts concerning various Indians, based on reports 
of travelers and other writers. 
Parker, 8. Journal of an exploring tour beyond the Rocky Mountains. 4th ed., 
Ithaca, N. Y., 1844. 
Plains and Columbian tribes. Includes notes on dwellings, dress, food, habits, 
morals, marriage, medicine-men and their methods, diseases, mortality. 
Parker, W. T. Concerning American Indian womanhood. Ann. Gynecol. and 
Pediatr., Phila., 1891-92, v, 330-341. 
Chippewa, Ojibwa, Dakota, Algonquin, etc. A compilation of physicians’ and 
other writers’ notes concerning puberty, labor, and female diseases. 
ParrisH, J. Account of a fever which prevailed among the Indians on the island 
of Nantucket, in 1763-4. Eclectic Repert., Phila., 1811, 1, 364-366. 
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“Very malignant typhus, or ship fever,’’ introduced by a ship from the south. 
A note on deafness and blindness among the Indians. 


Perper, G. H. An unusual Navajo medicine ceremony. Southern Workman, 
1904; reprint, Hampton, Va., 1905, pp. 1-10. 
A popular account of two ceremonial procedures employed by a Navaho medicine- 
man for the cure of a sore throat. 


Prorry, P. A. Médecine des peuples sauvages. Dict. d. sci. méd., Paris, 1819, 
xxx1, 463-476. 
Nothing original or of special value. 


Prrcuer, Z. Medicine (Indian). Schoolcraft’s Arch., Phila., 1854, rv, 502-519. 
Plains and eastern tribes: Diseases, knowledge of anatomy, pathology, remedies, 
surgery, snake bites, obstetrics, sweat baths. 


Porter, J. H. Notes on the artificial deformation of children among savage and 
civilized peoples, with a bibliography. Rep. U.S. Nat. Mus., 1886-7, 213-235, 
Wash., 1889. 

Includes notes on occipital flattening (incidental). Numerous quotations from 
earlier writers on Indians. 


Powers, §. Aboriginal botany. Proc. Cal. Acad. Soc., 1873-4, v, 373-379; also in 
his Tribes of California, Cont. North Amer. Ethnol., Wash., 1877, mm, 419-431. 
Mainly Neshinam Indians, Bear river, Cal., and Yokuts, Tule River reservation, 
Cal. Gives a large number of vegetal substances and their uses (food, medicine, 
etc.). Knowledge of anatomy (p. 379). 
In the Tribes of California are also observations on dwellings, food, clothing, habits, 
crime, medicine, medicine-men, sweat baths, morals, parturition, the aged, height 
and weight of a large number of the California natives. 


Prentiss, D. W., F. P. Morean, and James Mooney. Mescal buttons. Detroit, 
1896; reprint from Therapeut. Gaz., Detroit, 1896, 3s., XII. ~ 
Physiological action and therapeutic uses; ceremonial uses under different names 
- (peyote} hicori, etc.) among the Indians. 


Ranke, K. E. Einige Beobachtungen u. d. Sehschirfe bei siidamerikanischen 
Indianern. Oor.-Bl. d. deutsch. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop. (etc.), Munich, 1897, 
xxvi, 113-119. 

Tests on Bakairi Indians of central Brazil. No special natural superiority found. 
Ueber d. Hautfarbe d. siidamerikanischen Indianer. Zeitschr. f. Ethnol., 

Berlin, 1898, xxx, 61-73. 

A somewhat detailed examination into the color of some South American Indians. 
A plate shows the colors observed. 

Reacan, A. B. Concerning left-handed aborigines. Science, June 7, 1907, 909. 

Found among a population of 231, Hoh and other Quileute Indians 5 (4 men, 1 
woman) left-handed. } : 

Ross, J. N. Notes on useful plants of Mexico. Cont. U. S. Nat. Herbar., Wash., 
1899, v, no. 4, 209-259. 

Notes on several native foods (maize, chile, beans), on native fruits, and on bev- 
erage plants; also on medicinal plants sold in Mexican towns. Gives common 
native names and identifications. Touches but indirectly and in a general way on — 
Indians. 


Rupo Ensayo. Anonymous. San Augustin de la Florida, 1863; also translation into 
English by E. Guitéras, Records of the American Catholic Historical Society of 
Phila., 1894, v, no. 2. 

Many observations of medical interest; remedies, foods, drinks, particularly among 

the Opata, about 1762. 
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Rusu, B. Anoration ... . containing an enquiry into the natural history of med1- 
cine among the Indians in North America, and a comparative view of their diseases 
and remedies with those of civilized nations. Phila., 1774. Also in his Medical 
Inquiries and Observations, Phila., 1789, 9-56; 2d Amer. ed., Phila., 1794, 9-77. 

Indians between 30° and 60° of latitude: Birth and treatment of children, diet, 
customs peculiar to sexes, deformities (none, p. 19), diseases, remedies. A few facts 
of a general nature, with some speculation. 

Russert, Frank. An Apache medicine dance. Amer. Anthrop., Wash., 1898, x1, 

367-372. 
Jicarilla Apache: A description of an elaborate ceremonial cure by a medicine- 
woman. 


The Pima Indians. 26th Rep. B. A, E., 1904-5, 3-389, Wash., 1908. 
Includes notes on food supply (with data on medicinal plants), architecture, cloth- 

ing, athletic sports, relations before marriage, marriage, children, medicine-men, 

legerdemain, cause, prevalence, and treatment of diseases, medicine songs. 


ScHootcrarr, H. R. Introductory remarks on magic, witchcraft, and demonology 
of the American Indians. Schoolcraft’s Arch., Phila., 1853, mr, 483-494. 
Includes notes on magic, etc., of healers. See also Schoolcraft’s notes on the Iro- 
quois, N. Y., 1848, and The American Indians, rev. ed., Buffalo, 1851. 
Suarp, G. The civilization and medicine of the less advanced American Indian 
races. Med. Mag., Lond., 1899, n. s., vim, 79, 346. 


Suurenpt, R. W. Head flattening as seen among the Navaho Indians. Pop. Sci. 
Month., N. Y., 1891, xxx1x, 535-539. — 
The deformation is not due to strapping of the head or to intentional application 
of pressure to the child’s occiput. 


Simpson, J. K. Midwifery among the Alaskan Indians. Occidental Med. Times, 
Sacramento, 1892, vi, 61. 
Brief description of labor and of treatment of new-born among the natives of 
southeastern Alaska. 
Smatppox, The; a scourge to the aborigines. Schoolcraft’s Arch., Phila., 1851, 1, 
257-258. 
‘An account of an epidemic of the disease among the natives of the Missouri valley 
in 1837. 
SoRcERY AND MEDICAL MAaic (Remarks on the practice of) by the Indian priesthood. 
Schoolcraft’s Arch., Phila., 1855, v, 415-441. 
Chippewa, Choctaw: Account of practices of the medicine-men. 
Squier, E.G. Incidents of travel and exploration in the land of the Incas. N. Y., 
1877. 
Includes note on a trephined skull from an Inca cemetery. 


Sremmerz, S. R. Suicide among primitive peoples. Amer. Anthrop., Wash., 1894, 
vir, 53-60. 
Includes data on suicide among the Eskimo and Indians. Bibliographical ref- 
erences. 
SrmpHen, A.M. The Navaho. Amer. Anthrop., Wash., 1893, v1, 345-362. 
Contains observations on dwellings, dress, mode of life, marriage, tabus, notions 
and treatment of disease, sweat house. 
SrevENSON, James. Ceremonial of Hasjelti Dailjis and mythical sand painting of 
the Navajo Indians. 8th Rep. B. A. E., 1886-7, 229-285, Wash., 1891. 
Description of one of the great Navaho healing ceremonies. 
Stevenson, Matinpa Coxr. The Sia. 11th Rep. B. A. E., 1889-90, 3-157, Wash., 
1894. 
Includes observations on healing ceremonies and childbirth. 
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Stevenson, Matitpa Coxr. The Zufii Indians. 23d Rep. B. A. E., 1901-2, 1-634, 
Wash., 1904. 

Embodies valuable observations on habits, puberty, parturition, medicine-men and 
medicine-women, medicine societies, treatment of disease and wounds, dwellings, 
dress, food, drinks, occupations, habits, morality, witches. 

SricknEy, G. P. Indian use of wild rice. Amer. Anthrop., Wash., 1896, rx, 
115-121. ; ; 
Notes on this article of Indian food, with bibliographical references. 


Srockwetr, G. A. Indian medicine. Pop. Sci. Month., N. Y., 1886, XXIx, 649-660. 
Philosophy of Indian medicine and medicine-men, conception of disease, treatment, 
examples of curing. 


SrratH, R. Materia medica, pharmacy, and therapeutics of the Oree Indians of the 
Hudson Bay territory. St. Paul Med. Jour., St. Paul, 1903, v, 735-746. 
Valuable contribution to the subjects expressed in title, also remarks on labor and 
diseases. 
Stratron, T. Contribution to an account of the diseases of the North American 
Indians. Edinb. Med. and Surg. Jour., 1849, tx x1, 269-283. 
Canada Indians about Lake Huron (Beau Soleil, Chippewa, and Simcoe), on Great 
Manitoulin id., and Iroquois. 


Diseases (medical reports, detail), remedies, physiology (nothing definite), men- 


struation, deformities. 


Swan, ©. Position and state of manners and arts in the Creek or Muscogee Nation 
in 1791. Schooleraft’s Arch., Phila., 1855, v, 251-283. 
Includes notes on marriage, diseases, remedies. 


Swan, J.G. The Indians of Cape Flattery [Wash.]. Smithson. Cont., 1870, xv1, 
1-108. 3 
Includes observations on physical characteristics, population, dwellings, dress, 
food, children, medicine-men and their practices, diseases, remedies. 


Swanton, J. R. The Haida of Queen Charlotte islands. Mem. Amer. Mus. Nat. 
Hist., N. Y., 1905, vut. "ee 
Contains observations on dwellings, food, habits, puberty, marriage, births (mainly 
attendant customs), medicine, shamanism, witchcraft. 


Teir, James. The Thompson Indians of British Columbia. Mem. Amer. Mus. Nat. 
Hist., N. Y., April, 1900, 1, 1-392. 

Includes observations on dwellings, dress, occupations, food, sports, habits, popula- 
tion, mental traits, birth, childhood, puberty, pregnancy, marriage, death, medicine- 
men, medicine, surgery. d 
Tuorwortn, J. F. Indian practice on the northern coast of California. St. Joseph 

Med. Herald, 1886, 1v, 130-131. 

“Digger” Indians, Cal.: A few observations on a medicine-man, diseases, labor, 

sweat house. 


Toner, J. M. Address . . . with viewsof the origin and practice of medicine 
among uncivilized races, more especially the North American Indians. Wash- 
ington, 1877. Abstract of same in Toner, J. M. Some points in the practice of 
medicine among the North American Indians. Va. Med. Month., Richmond, 
1877, tv, 334-350. 

A compilation. Medicine-men: Their practices, knowledge of anatomy, physiology, 
treatment of wounds and diseases; childbirth; syphilis (with references to early writ- 
ings); other diseases; bibliography. 

Treon, F. Epidemic influenza among the Sioux Indians. Cincin. Lancet-Clinic, 
1890, n. s., xxtv, 160-161. 

A brief dissertation on the subject expressed in the title. 
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Treon, F. Obstetrics among the Sioux Indian women. Ibid., 12-14. 
Brief notes on the conduct and incidents of labor. A few words concerning puer- 
peral convulsions. 


Turner, Lucten M. Ethnology of the Ungava district, Hudson Bay territory. 11th 
Rep. B. A. E., 1889-90, 159-350, Wash., 1894. 
Eskimo, Montagnais: Includes observations on physical traits, diseases, marriage, 
children, dwellings, clothing, food, tobacco, habits, sweat baths. 


Turner, S.S. Indian medicine-men: the hypnotic countenance. Times and Reg., 
N. Y. and Phila., 1890, xx1, 423-425. 
Sioux: A few observations on labor and retained placenta, and on medicine-men. 


Ursina, M. Rafces comestibles entre los antiguos mexicanos. An. d. Mus. nac. de 
Méx., Mexico, 1906, 117 et seq. 
An account of numerous edible roots used by the ancient Mexicans, and also of 
several medicinal plants. 


Vorn, H. R. Oraibi natal customs and ceremonies. Field Columb. Mus. Publs., 
anthrop. ser., Chicago, Feb., 1905, vi, no. 2, 47-56. 
Observations on parturition, medicines used on that occasion, puerperium, atten- 
tions to the child. 


Wairz, THEopor. Anthropologie der Naturvélker, Leipzig, 1862, m1, 78 et seq. 
References to older literature on foods and drinks of the American natives. 


Watpron, Marra M. The Indian school in relation to health. Sanitarian, N. Y., 
1896, xxxvut, 303-310. 
Hampton: Tuberculosis, trachoma. ;Preventive means employed at the school. 


Wess, De W. The Indian under medical observation. Proc. Florida Med. Assoc., 
Jacksonville, 1887, 27-34. 
Indian prisoners of several tribes, mainly Apache, at Fort Marion, Fla. Record of 
diseases, with remarks. 


Wiuiamson, T. 8. Dacotas of the Mississippi. Schoolcraft’s Arch., Phila., 1851, 1, 
247-256. 
Medicine, knowledge of anatomy, notions of disease, medicine-men and their prac- 
tices, means of curing and remedies, female complaints. 


The diseases of the Dakota Indians. Northwest. Med. and Surg. Jour., St. 
’ Paul, 1873-4, Iv, 410-419. 
Observations on diseases among the Sioux in Minnesota. 


Witson, D. Narcotic usages and superstitions of the Old and New World. Canad. 
Jour., 11, 1857, 233-264, 324-344. 

Wison,N.W. Indianmedicine. Buffalo Med. Jour., 1901-2, n.s., x1, 740-49; same 
in Merck’s Arch., N. Y., 1902, 1v, 361-365; alsoin Trans. Med. Soc., N. Y., Albany, 
1902, 475-483, and in Texas Med. Gaz., Fort Worth, 1902, 1, n. 5, 12-22. 

Notes on Sioux medicine-men and treatment during the Pan-American exposition. 

Superficial. 

Witson, THomas. Arrow wounds. Amer. Anthrop., Wash., 1901, n. s., m1, 513-531. 

Illustrated notes on arrow wounds in Indians and others, with references to cther 
publications on that subject. 

Winper, W. On Indian diseases and remedies; with a return of sick treated at the 
Indian establishment, Great Manitoulin island, Lake Huron, in 1841-2. Brit.- 
Amer. Jour., Montreal, 1845-6, 1, 255-257. 

List of diseases and remedies, with remarks. Includes report of Dr. Darling. 

Wirnersroon, W. W. Collection of honeydew by the Nevada Indians. Amer. 
Anthrop., Wash., 1889, 1, 380. 
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Wooprvurr, ©. E. Diseases of northern California Indians. Med. Rec., N.-Y., 1891, 
xxxrx, 104-106. 
Hupa Valley, Cal., Indians: Remarks on consumption, venereal diseases, rheu- 
matism and neuralgia, pneumonia, a case of ‘‘leucoderma,’’ conjunctivitis, a case of 
ovarian cyst, wounds, and Rhus poisoning. 


Woopwarp. The Nez Percez on the Indian reservation being destroyed by malaria. 
Gaillard’s Med. Jour., N. Y., 1884, xxxvur, 225. 
A few statements on diseases in the tribe. 


Yarrow, H. C. Medical facts relating to the Zufii Indians of New Mexico. Rocky 
Mountain Med. Rev., Colorado Springs, 1880-81, 1, 191-194. — 
From an account given by Mrs. M. C. Stevenson. Brief observations on children, 
diseases, parturition, abortion, menstruation, remedies. 


Yates, L.G. Indian medicine-men. Overland Month., San Fran., 1896, xxvm1, 
171-182. 
Nothing original. 


To the above list may be added many works by historians, mis- 
sionaries, and other writers, including the following: 


Aparr, JAMres. The history of the American Indians. Lond., 1775. 

Auten, Z. The conditions of life, habits, and customs, of the native Indians of Amer- 
ica, [etc.]. Providence, 1880. 

Bartets, MAx. Die Medicin der Naturvélker. Leipzig, 1893. 

BricKkeLL, Jonn. The natural history of North-Carolina. Dublin, 1737. : 

BEVERLEY, Ropert. The history and present state of Virginia. Lond., 1705. 

Barton, B. 8. Collections for an essay toward a materia medica of the United States. 
Phila., 1810. : 

Barrram, Wmu1aM. Travels through North and South Carolina, Georgia, East & 
West Florida, [etc.]. Phila., 1791. 

Baxter, J. P. The Abnakis and their ethnic relations. 

Bossu, N. Travels through that part of North America formerly called Louisiana. 
Lond., 1771. 

Brown, Joun Mason. Indian Medicine. Atlantic Month., xvut, July, 1866. 

BROWNELL, CHARLES DE Wotr. The Indian races of North and South America. 
N. Y., 1857. 


Carver, J. Travels through the interior parts of North America, in the years 1766, 


1767, and 1768. Lond., 1778. 

Carin, Gro. Letters and notes on the manners, customs, and condition of the 
North American Indians. N. Y., 1841, and subsequent editions. 

CHARLEVOIX, P. pg. Journal of a voyage to North America. Lond., 1761. 

Cotton, C. Tour of the American lakes‘and among the Indians of the Northwest- 
Territory in 1830. Lond., 1833. 

CortaAL, Francois. Voyages aux Indes occidentales. Paris, 1722. 

Cox, Ross. Adventures on the Columbia river, [etc.]. Lond., 1831. 

Drake, Bens. The life and adventures of Black Hawk: with sketches of Keokuk, 
the Sac and Fox Indians and the late Black Hawk war. Cincin., 1838. 

Hariot, Toomas. A briefe and true report of the new-found land of Virginia. 
Lond., 1588. 

Harris, THappEus Mason. The journal of a tour into the territory northwest of the 
Alleghany mountains [etc.]. Boston, 1805. 

Harvey, Henry. History of the Shawnee Indians from the year 1681 to 1854, inclu- 
sive. Cincin., 1855. 

HECKEWELDER, JouN. An account of the history, manners, and customs, of the 
Indian nations, who once inhabited Pennsylvania and the neighbouring states. 
Phila., 1819; reprint Phila., 1876. 
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Henry, ALEXANDER. Travels and adventures in Canada and the Indian territories, 
between the years 1760 and 1776. N. Y., 1809. 

Humsoup?, ALEXANDER Ds. Political essay on the kingdom of New Spain. Lond., 
1811. 

Jorst, W. Ethnographisches und Verwandtes aus Guyana. Supplem. z. Bd. v. d. 
Internat. Arch. f. Ethnographie, Leiden, 1893. 

JonEs, CHARLES C©., Jn. Several works treating of antiquities of southern Indians. 
Savannah, 1859, 1861. 

Jonss, Rey. Perer. History of the Ojebway Indians, [etc.]. Lond., 1861. 

TEN Karn, H.F.C., jr. Reizen en Onderzoekingen in Noord-Amerika. Leiden, 1885. 

KRASHENNIKOV, STEPAN PErrovicu. [Translated by James Grieve, M. D.] The 
history of Kamtschatka, and the Kurilski islands, with the countries adjacent, 
[ete.]. Glocester, 1764. cs 

Lawson, Joun. The history of Carolina. Lond., 1714. 

Lone, J. Voyages and travels of an Indian interpreter and trader, [etc.]. Lond... 
L79ue 

Losxret, Gzorcr Henry. History of the mission of the United Brethren among 
the Indians in North America. Lond., 1794. 

Ospway. An account of the North American Indians written for Maun-gwudaus, a 
chief of the Ojibways. 

Pater, Emiie. Noteson Indian manners and customs. Amer. Naturalist, x11, 1878. 

Perrrot, E. Traditions Indiennes du Canada nord-ouest. Alengon, 1887. 

Pioss, H. H. Das Weib in der Natur-und Vélkerkunde. Leipzig, 1889. 

——. Das Kind in Brauch und Sitte der Vélker. Two vols., Stuttgart, 1876. 

SagarpD, F, Gasriet. Histoire du Canada, [etc.]. Paris, 1636. 

SanBorN, JoHN WENTWORTH. Legends, customs, and social life of the Seneca 
Indians of western New York. N. Y., 1878. 

v. D. SterneN, Karu. Durch Central-Brasilien, [etc.]. Leipzig, 1886. 

Srout, Orro. Zur ethnographie der republic Guatemala. Ziirich, 1884. 

SweErLanp, L. Captivity among the Senecas. 

Wueeter, R. A. The Pequod Indians. 

Wikes, Cuartes, U.S.N. Narrative of the United States exploring expedition 
(linguistics dealt with by Horatio Hale). Phila., 1844. 

Wirkowsk1, G. J. Histoire des accouchements chez tous les peuples. Paris, 1887. 


Wotpt, A. Capt. Jacobsen’s Reise an der nordwestktiste Amerikas. 


See also Bancroft’s works, particularly The Native Races of the Pacific States 
(San Fran., 1882), the Spanish historians (Herrera, Gomara, Clavigero, etc.), and 
the Handbook of American Indians, Bull. 30 B. A. E. For publications on the 
Peruvians, see Dorsey, G. A., A Bibliography of the Anthropology of Peru, Field 
Columb. Mus., Publs. m, no. 2, Chicago, 1898. For medical references consult 
especially the Catalogue of the Library of the Surgeon-General, U.S. Army, the Index 
Medicus, and A. Hirsch’s Handbook of Geographical and Historical Pathology, 3 vols., 
London (The New Sydenham Soc.), 1883-1886. 


Numerous statistical and medical data, also those on suicide, 
crime, and general condition of morals and well-being in the tribes, 
will be found in the various reports of the United States Census, 
particularly the volume on Indians, 1890 (Wash., 1894), in the 
reports of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and in those of the 
Bureau of Education (the series on introduction of the reindeer into 
Alaska and others); also in the Canadian Government reports on 
Indians, and in the reports on the Northwestern tribes to the British 
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